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P  All  Btndents  of  tlie  facts  and  doctrines  of  Islam,  that  uneom- 

I  promising   and  purely   monotheistic   faith  promulgated   by 

\  Muhammad  to  the  pagan  Arabians,  his  kinsmen  or  eountry- 

l.^ieD,  as  also  to  the  Arabic-speaking  Jews  and  Christians  who 

!■  dwelt  in  and  about  Madina,  or  the  three  Arabias,  tijirteen 

hundred  years  ago,  wilt  have  met  with  some  mention  of  what 

European  writers  generally  know  as  "  The  ninety-nine  names 

of  God,"  but  which  are  denominated  in  chap.  vii.  v.  179,  as 

Lftlao  in  cbap.  xx.  v.  7,  of  the  Qur'ffin  itself,  "  Tlie  Most  Comely 

mMames,"  ^J-^^  *UlVl  .     In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is 

t  Baid :  l^j  *jr  J  L>  .^j.^    *  L*-j1I  1  J-J  j  and  unto  God  belong  the 

most  comely  names  ;  callye,  then,  upon  Him  by  them;  and  in 

f  the  second :  ^jZJ^  *  ^Xi^vT  ^  _^  3[  J-ij_  i  liiT  God  is  He, 

I  save  jckom  there  ?J  no  God;  utito  Him  belong  the  most  comely 

\  names. 

The  European  expression,  "  tke  ninety-nine  names  of  God," 

lis  not,  as  we  see,  in  accordance  with  the  Qur'flnic  designation, 

"  the  most  comely  names,"  which  specifies  no  definite  number 

|,Vhatever.    Lane,  however,  informs  us  in  bis  Lexicon,  voce 

M.s^\,   rad.  ^J'^'S~,  that   the   commeotary  on   the   Qur'an 
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entitled  ^^l^^j^uJsij,  Exposition  by  the  two  (writers  named) 

Jaldl,  adds  to  its  mention  of  this  expression:  'Uhe  most 
comely  names,"  the  remark :  "  which  are  ninety  and  nine  in 
number."  The  specific  number  "ninety-nine  "  is  not,  then, 
of  European  invention  in  this  matter. 

Meninski,  again,  voce  U-»l,  has  :   "<UJ\  AaJ\  the  names  of 

God,  otherwise  tL^llLlT  AaL\  the  names  of  the  qualities,  said 
to  be  ninety-nine  in  number,  etc.,  are  the  divine  attributes, 
repeated  by  pious  Muslims  as  they  tell  their  beads.  Hottinger, 
in  his  Historia  Orientalis,  gives  the  list  of  them  in  alpha- 
betical order."    This  last  statement  as  to  an  "  alphabetical 

order"  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  correct;  for  jjV\  is 
said  by  Meninski  to  be  Hottinger's  82nd  attribute,  and 
^jCj\  to  be  the  94th,  k^uT  being  the  23rd.  I  do  not  see 
any  alphabetical  order  in  these  words  and  numbers,  even  in 
respect  of  the  roots ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

At  p.  203  of  Vol.  VI,  New  Series,  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
begins  a  chapter  in  the  article,  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley, 
on  the  "  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan."  This  chapter  is  in 
Spanish  verses  of  four  lines  each ;  and  every  verse  is  sur- 

mounted  by  an  invocation  in  Arabic,  <uJ]  b  0  God  I  c-^  u  0 
Lord!  etc.,  to  the  number  of  ninety-nine,  as  may  be  counted. 

At  p.  129  of  the  part  of  our  Journal  which  has  recently 
been  distributed,  being  Part  I.  Vol.  XI.  New  Series,  begins 
an  article  by  E.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. :  "On  Arabic 
Amulets  and  Mottoes."  On  the  next  page— p.  123  — and 
third  paragraph,  Mr.  Rogers  says:  *'I  find  in  the  square 
compartments  the  hundred  *  attributes  of  God."  Here  is  a 
slight  departure  from  the  stereotyped  expression  "ninety- 
nine  names." 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  late  Colonel  Guthrie,  I  was 
some  years  ago  enabled  to  take  a  copy  of  a  list  of  "  the 

*  The  list  has  only  ninety-nine  names  or  titles  when  correctly  counted. — 
J.  W.  R. 
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!nety-n 


!  names  of  God  "  from  a  work  by  Uerklot.'  I 
also  copied  a  very  considerable  number  ol'  such  "  names," 
not  found  in  Herklot'a  list,  from  an  old  Latin  work  by  Peter 
Kirsten  Vratialaa,  printed  a.d.  1609,  and  belonging  likewise 
to  Colonel  Guthrie. 

These,  and  Hottinger's,  ex  Meninski,  I  have  since  compared 
with  the  Hats  given  by  Mobamed  Rabadan  and  Mr,  Rogers. 
The  reaalt  was  that,  instead  of  ninety-nine,  I  found  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  such  names;  some,  it  is  true,  being 
compounds.  By  subsequent  sfiarch  in  the  Qur'an  itself,  the 
number  has  been  increased  to  over  five  hundred,  with  great 

'  capability  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  even  to  a  thousand." 
Most  of  these  words,  which  are,  in  fact,  epithets  or  titles 
of  the  Deity,  were  originally  culled  from  the  Qur  an.  They 
are  there  found  in  esse,  or  in  posse.  But  a  few  are  of  later 
introduction,  speculative  and  philosophical,  or  mystical. 
Mohamed  Habaiian'a  words,  being  all  preceded  by  the  inter- 
jection Ij,  are  grammatically  incapable  of  taking  the  definite 
article  Jl  before  them,  with  the  exception  of  jJjl ,  generally 
treated,  in  aucb  case,  as  a  simple  word,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
consideration  for  its  initial  article.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Kogera'a  list  gives  all  the  words  with  the  definite  article 
before  them. 

Both  sjatems  are  correct ;  that  of  the  Spanish  Moor  abso- 

\  Intely  bo  ;  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  or  rather  of  the  amulet  from 

'  Ths  cnrrectnesa  df  each  "  name  "  is  attested  by  the  total  of  the  namerical 
vnlaeB  of  it«  componeat  letten. 

'  In  a  work  printed  in  1842-7  for  the  Society  for  the  Puhliwtiou  of  Oriental 
Tfltts— vii  ,  the  Biographical  Dictionary  bj  Al-Nawawl,  in  p.  28, 1.  18,  I  find 

it  mentioned  agfollons;    ...Tl  n  H    J^    .    \t    <uJ  ^.-'..rrH    rjaw  Jla 


One  line  further  o 


Kf^%^  JjJtITlJfJ  J.^_j ji  iJJl  ^UJil  U\I     -B"<  ■"  ">  '*'  1 


n  renlity,  co-Bxtcnavo  with 
le  names  of  God  "  will 
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which  he  has  copied  them,  admissibly  so.  Some  of  them 
occur  in  the  Qur'an  with  the  definite  article  ;  some  are  there 
used  indefinitely  ;  others  are  made  definite  by  a  definite  com- 
plement; some  remain  indefinite  with  indefinite  complements; 
and  some  are  found  definite  in  one  passage,  indefinite  in 
another.  When  made  definite,  as  in  the  amulet,  the  words 
assume  a  special  sense,  attributing  to  God,  par  excellence^  the 
quality  of  which  they  are  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  the 
adjectives,  epithets,  or  titles.  It  is  hardly  correct  for  us  to 
eall  them  the  '*  names"  of  God,  though  a  few  are,  in  effect, 
nouns  substantive.  But  even  these,  as  all  the  rest,  may  be 
considered  nouns  adjective ;  even  those  which,  like  jAj  13 , 
consist  of  several  words  forming  a  phrase;  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  study  of  the  list. 

On  referring  to  the  Qur'an  for  the  words  and  phrases  so 
given,  I  have  ascertained  that  some  are  found  in  the  lists 
which  do  not  occur  in  that  volume,  even  inferentially  ;  and  I 
have  also  collected  many,  mentioned  there,  which  are  not 
included  in  any  one  of  the  lists.  Ninety-nine  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  more  than  five  hundred,  necessarily 
implies  a  selection.  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  list,  as  given 
below,  in  alphabetical  order,  has  omitted  some — nay,  many — 
of  the  Divine  Titles  (as  I  prefer  to  style  them),  that  a  more 
thorough  search  would  find  or  infer  in  the  Scripture  of  Isl&m. 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  becomes  abundantly  clear 
through  this  collation  of  the  various  lists  with  one  another, 
and  with  the  sacred  book ;  namely :  It  is  quite  erroneous  to 
use  the  phrase  "  The  ninety  nine  names  of  God"  Each  list 
of  ninety-nine  of  them  is  a  selection,  varying  according  to 
the  religious  fancy  or  preference  of  some  eminent  man,  who 
perhaps  took  those  which  occur  most  frequently,  or  in 
passages  more  generally  read,  or  more  usually  recited  in  the 
celebration  of  the  prescribed  duty  of  divine  worship,  or  in  the 
mystical  rites  of  the  numerous  orders  of  Dervishes.  Such 
list  should,  therefore,  be  entitled,  as  the  Muslims  sometimes. 


TOE  MOST  COMELY  NAMES- 


F'if  not  always,  do  style  it :  A  Chaplet  of  {.rdnety-nine)  Divtne 


Titles,  , 

The 


,  more  fully  :  ij^-J    eli^^l 


cr?t^' 


I 


'he  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  number  ninety-nme,  in 
relation  to  these  Divine  Titles,  is  that  the  chaplet  or  rosary 
used  by  MiisliinB  in  their  daily  devotiona,  contains  ninety- 
nine  beadB,  divided  into  three  sections  of  thirty-three  each. 
The  greater  chaplets  of  the  Dervish  orders  contain  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine,  PosBibly,  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
is  the  true  number— ten  times  that  of  the  ordinary  chaplet. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  containing  a  thousand  ;  even,  a 
thousand  and  one. 

Wby  these  numbers,  ninety-nine  and  tbirty-tbree,  were 
originally  chosen,  I  cannot  say.'  But,  after  the  corapletion 
of  a  performance  of  the  prescribed,  obligatory  divine  worship, 
a  kind  of  voluntary  doxology  is  recited,  in  three  parts.  In 
the  first  of  these,  the  ejaculation:  /  recite  the  doxology  of 
God,  ^1  j^lii_i,  is   repeated  thirty-three  times;    then  the 

■  ejaculation :  Glory  belongeth  unto  God,  jlJ  ■y^  ;  and  finally, 
that  of:  GodisMost  Great, JX\  aJJI  .  These  ejaculationsshould 
not,  strictly,  be  counted  at  all ;  but  they  may,  permiasively, 
be  told  on  the  lingers  ;  and  the  beads  are  more  convenient,  as 
insuring  accuracy.     Thus  it  is  that  the  chaplet,  the  rosary,  is 

I  made  up  of  ninety-nine  beads,  in  their  three  equal  divisions. 
But  the  three  ejaculations,  though  together  recited  ninety- 
Dine  times,  do  not  form  ninety-nine  "names  of  God."  They 
do  not,  by  their  very  nature,  enter  into  any  list  of  ninety- 
nine,  or  othernumber,  of  such  names  or  Divine  Titles. 
However,  the  cbaplet  of  beads,  the  rosary,  having  been 
introduced  to  nse  at  the  celebration  of  the  divine  service  of 
Islam,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  religious  fervour, 
Btimulated  in  many  ways,  in  endless  climes,  among  various 
tiie 


'  The  thirty-lhru  perhaps  ori| 
LB  ten  fingotB,  and  one  triplat  ai 
I  nultiple  Dl  thiiliabi». 
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nations,  by  the  stirring  events  of  its  pristine  days,  should 
have  adapted  it  to  new  fonns  of  pious  use.  Especially,  since 
it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  the  very  earliest  Muslims,  as 
among  the  hermits  and  monks  of  the  various  Christian  sects 
then  abounding  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  to  indulge  in 
protracted  services  of  voluntary,  supererogatory  praise,  both 
in  private  and  in  public  worship.  Prayer  to  God  on  common 
occasions,  by  individuals,  was  from  the  first  discountenanced 
or  forbidden  by  Muhammad,  under  the  very  rational  pleas 
that  God  best  knows  what  is  good  for  His  creatures,  and  that 
man's  first  duty  is  to  know  and  confess  his  "  One  Lord  GodJ* 

jL^-yTf  c-^pT  iJJt,  bowing  in  cheerful,  loving,  grateful  sub- 
mission to  the  just,  merciful,  and  benevolent  decrees  of  His 
divine  will.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  erroneous  to  style  the 
divine  worship  of  Islam  the  performance  of  prayers.  Prayers 
it  is  not.  It  is  praise,  worship,  service  alone,  in  the  pre- 
scribed, incumbent  divine  ritual  of  Islam. 

It  is,  furthermore,  eminently  erroneous  and  unjust,  as 
well  as  equally  inconsequent  and  inconsistent,  for  professing 
Christians,  writers  and  speakers,  to  cast  upon  Muslims,  their 
scriptures,  and  their  prophet,  the  unfounded  accusation  of 
fatalism.  That  is  a  pagan  idea,  with  which  Islam  has  no 
more  in  common  than  Christianity  has.  What  Muhammad 
taught,  what  the  Qur'an  so  eloquently  and  so  persistently 
sets  forth,  and  what  real  faithful  Muslims  believe,  conformably 
with  what  is  contained  in  the  Gospels  and  accepted  by  devout 
Christians,  is,  that  God's  Providence  pre-ordains,  as  His 
Omniscience  foreknows,  all  events,  and  overrules  the  designs 
of  men,  to  the  sure  fulfilment  of  His  all-wise  purposes.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  difference  whatever  in  the  fundamental  ethics  of 
Christianity  and  Islftm,  however  irreconcileably  divergent 
they  may  be  on  a  few,  very  few,  but  very  important,  vital 
points  of  detail,  dogmatic  belief,  and  religious  polity.  Mu- 
hammad did  not  profess  to  preach  a  new  religion,  but  to 
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restore  the  one  and  only  possible  olii  faith  in  God  and  a  future 
state  to  its  original  simplicity  and  parity,  as  delivered  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  in  Buccession,  of  whom  he  bimself 
was  to  be  the  last. 

The  early  Muslims,  in  Muhammad's  own  time,  of  their 
own  accord,  were  used  to  assemble  in  the  first  mosque  at 
Madlna,—  it  was  then  a  mere  ar/opd,  a  place  of  assembly,  for 
public  deliberation,  as  well  as  ibr  worship, — and  there  to  con- 
tinue in  the  assiduous  performance,  not  only  of  the  stated 
flervices,  but  also  of  voluntary  worship.     When  the  sacred 
,  month  of  fasting  by  day,  Ramaoiian  (Eamazan),  came  round, 
I  these  assemblies  became  more  protracted,  and  the  special  long 
t'  night-aervice,  termed  Tarftwl/;,  was  by  them  invented.     Mu- 
hammad, hearing  of  this  novelty,  went  on  three  successive 
nights  to  these  meetings,  or  remained  after  the  prescribed 
night-service.    After  that,  he  refrained  from  attending  them ; 
fearing,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  said ;   "  lest  the  perform- 
ance thereof  be  revealed  in  scripture  as  incumbent  on  you." 
L  He  could  not,  however,  object  to  them;  for  the  Quran,  xxxii. 
1 41,  gives  the  injunction  on  which  they  are  based : 

0  ye  toko  have  believed,  commemorate  ye  God  with  an 
WAhundant  mention,  and  doxologize  ye  Him  morning  and 
Ymening. 

The  custom  has  continued  as  the  universal  practice  of  the 
r Muslim  world,  orthodox,  heretical,  or  schismatic,  to  this  day. 
iThe  TurilwlA  (TcnivlA),  the  long,  supererogatory  night- 
I  services  of  Hamnoufln,  are  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
F  Bsaal  life  of  Islam  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  word  TarfiwU,  *<^|/ ,  is  a  plural  noun,  of  which  tha 
singular  is  Tarwl^a,  ^.^y  ■  This  means  :  an  act  of  taking 
breath  and  rest.    The  application  of  the  plural  word  as  the 

me  of  these  special  long  night-services  of  Eauiaoniln, 
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arose  from  the  circumstance  that  rest  and  breathing-time 
were  taken  at  stated  intervals  during  the  celebration. 

The  whole  service  of  the  TarawlA  consists  of  twenty  Rak'a, 
ijfSj,  performed  in  five  acts  or  parts  of  four  Bak'a  each,  with 
an  interval,  for  rest  and  breathing,  between  each  two  acts,  of 
as  long  a  duration  as  the  performance  of  the  "  act "  itself 
requires. 

A  Bak*a  may  be  considered  as  a  single  scene,  in  the 
theatrical  sense  of  this  last  word.  Bak'a  means,  lexically  : 
a  single  act  of  bowing  one's  self  down, — of  bending  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  hip-joints,  until  the  back  acquires  a  horizontal 
position.  Technically,  it  is  a  term  of  ritual,  and  means :  a 
single  section,  sub-act,  or  scene  of  worship,  including  various 
postures  of  standing,  bowing,  sitting,  kneeling,  and  prostra- 
tion, with  all  the  recitations  uttered,  aloud  or  in  a  subdued 
tone,  during  the  performance  of  those  various  evolutions  and 
their  concomitant  gestures. 

An  "act"  of  worship,  a  "service,"  i^LifCin  Persian  and 
Turkish  jUj),  is  sometimes  made  up  of  two  such  sections  or 
scenes,  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of  four;  all  obligatory, 
all  prescribed.  Five  such  acts  of  worship, — five  such 
"  services," — are  incumbent  daily  on  every  Muslim,  male  or 
female,  of  legal  age  and  right  mind,  when  not  prevented  from 
their  performance  by  certain  accidents. 

Customary  "  scenes "  of  worship  are  appended  to  those 
which  are  obligatory  in  some  "acts";  and  customary  acts  are 
performed  by  the  devout  between  the  obligatory  "  acts,"  in 
imitation  of  what  Muhammad  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Those  which  are  obligatory  are  called  ^^,  and  the  customary 
ones  XJw>.  Besides  these,  voluntary  scenes,  and  voluntary 
acts,  of  worship,  termed  <uili ,  are  of  frequent  or  habitual 
practice  by  the  devout,  of  their  own  free  will,  with  next  to 
no  limit. 

The  long  Tarawi>4  night-service  of  Ramannan  is  of  the 
"  customary  "  kind,  not  being  "  obligatory."    The  interval 
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'  of  wet  tbat  follows  each  of  its  five  "aectiona"  may  be  filled 

up,  at   the   option  of  each  worahipper,   either  by   actually 

Bitting  still  and  silent, — really  resting, — or  by  performing  a 

I  Toluntary   act   of    worship,   or   by  a  recitation  from   holy 

I  writ,  or   by  offering  prayers  from  the  approved  collects, 

yJjjUTl  ilfijVt,  or  by  reciting  doxologies,  cjLj'l^^uZj.     In 

public  worship  this  last  is  the  one  more  generally  practised  ; 

or  rather  a  combination  of  the  last  two  or  three.     A  collect, 

I  or  a   portion  of  scripture,  a  lesson,  or  both,  forms  a  sort  of 

I  preface,  in  succession,  to  each  of  the  three  ejaculations  of  the 

doxology,   which    is    repeated    thirty-three   times    by    each 

worshipper,  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  the  precentor  (there  are  no 

priests  in  Islam),  the  "  Imam,"  *U^U  leading  and  guiding, 

I  From  practice  he  has  do  real  occasion  to  count  how  many 

I  times  he  repeats  each.     lie  chants  the  holy  words  in  a  beauti- 

I  fully  modulated  measure,  into  which  the  thirly-three  repeti- 

I  lions  accurately  fit.     The  leas  carefully  trained  devotee  may   • 

[  lave  recourse  to  his  finger-joinls  for  the  tale;  but  the  chaplet, 

[  the  rosary,  insures  against  mistakes,  and  is  in  general  use. 

The  chaplet  of  ninety-nine  beads,  the  rosary,  would  appear 
r  to  have  been  nest  put  to  a  uae  that,  though  forming  no  part 
of  the  ritual  of  divine  worship,  brought  those  beads  into  still 
greater  veneration. 

That  test  of  the  Qur'an,  before  quoted,  which  commands 
Muslims  to  "commemorate  God  with  an  abundant  mention," 
was  combined,  in  some  one's  mind,  with  that  other  which 
enjoins  their  calling  upon  Him  Ijy  His  "  most  comely 
names."  A  series  of  ninety-nine  of  these  was  consequently 
drawn  up,  perhaps  for  private  devotion  at  first,  committed  to 
memory  as  a  list  in  a  certain  eslabliahed  order,  and  then 
recited,  ia  that  order,  as  a  special  meritorious  exercise  of 
Toluntary  praise,  the  tale  being  checked  by  the  beads  of  the 
I  chaplet. 

Other  devotees  would  observe  that  many  of  the  "  most 
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comely  names  "  found  in  the  Qur'an  were  wanting  in  this 
first  list ;  or  the  original  compiler  may  have  prepared  various 
lists  for  use  on  difierent  occasions,  but  always  consisting  of 
the  same  number,  nine  and  ninety.  When  two  complete  lists 
of  that  number  of  simple  "  most  comely  names  "  had  thus 
been  compiled,  and  a  desire,  or  a  need,  was  felt  to  make  up  a 
third  or  a  fourth,  etc.,  it  would  be  found  that  there  were  not 
enough.  Becourse  would  then  be  had  to  the  compounds  so 
frequent  throughout  the  sacred  volume.  Meanwhile,  poets 
and  other  writers  had  been  at  work,  and  had  invented  many  a 
divine  title  not  actually  found  in  the  Qur'an,  but  legitimately 
inferable  from  verbs  or  nouns  contained  therein.  These 
would  be  adopted  into  the  multiplying  lists  arranged  for  the 
special  service  of  this  or  that  body  of  devotees,  and  the  use  of 
the  chaplet  gained  ground  ever  more  and  more.  The  greater 
dervish  chaplet  was  also  introduced. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that,  in  the  passage  of  the 
Qur  an  above  quoted,  where  the  Muslims  are  commanded  to 
commemorate  God  abundantly,  they  are  also  enjoined  to 
doxologize  Him  morning  and  evening.  The  word  here 
rendered  by  the  coined  term   "doxologize,"  ^%i^,  is  the 

imperative  verb  plural  of  which  the  verbal  noun  is  ^^  ^^ J . 

This  literally  signifies  an  act  of  doxologizing ^  i.e.  an  act  of 
reciting  as  a  hymn  of  praise,  either  a  single  ascription  of 
glory  often  repeated,  or  a  string  of  ascriptions  once  profiered 
each.  From  thus  indicating  the  *'  act  of  doxologizing,"  the 
word  .^jj--uJ  was  next  applied  to  the  doxology  itself.    It  is 

used  twice  in  the  Qur'an,  once  in  the  former  sense,  and  once 
in  the  latter. 

There  is  not  anything^  hut  that  it  doxohgizes  with  His 
glory  ;  ye,  however,  understand  not  their  doxologizing }^(^\xv. 
xvii.  46. 

*  Sale  says :  **  their  celebration  thereof." 
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Each  hath  known  His  service  and  Mis  doxologijj' — Qur. 
I  xxiv.  41. 

But  the  application  went  forther.  The  ohaplet  itsDlf,  the 
1  rosary,  came  to  be  deaigDated  by  this  same  word,  .^^;-^,  this 
\  Terbal  noun ;  at  least,  bo  it  is  called  in  Fereiaa  and  m 
\  TarkJBb. 

The  PerBian  lexicon  na;tned  Farhangi  Tikangirl  i^S^y 
|i,^pXJT^,  voce  i'kj^f  Bays  in  explanation;  -IjJ  *^  i_s^ 
\.Au^  t^Ju  ,^x^w  ;  i.e.  Head-knot,  a  knot  which  they  make  up 
1  the  head  of  a  rosary ;  and  this  the  corresponding  Turco- 
fferaian  lexicon  renders  by;  u!X»-Cf^  J-iUl,  jrjpia--J 
■j(J  jaI^j  *j^j  ^^^jwijw^  itis  the  knot  and  lie  at  the  place 
\  where  the  stems  are  to  be  put  on  to  rosaries. 

Again,  the  Persian  lexicon  entitled  Dahdri-'Ajam,  Jsf-  J^_ 
I  gives  the  terms  J-1j  JL^  *^_J1j  and  ^,Sjj-?  ^flrr—Jf  ^ 
'  being  the  names  of  two  particular  kinds  of  cbaplets,  to  the 
[  first  of  which  a  poet,  Ta'eir, ^Jt;,  has  likened  hia  own  tear- 
l^dropa: 


f-JJ  cr*^J^  ^ 


'k^. 


-,i:sjl' 


My  tears  on  rny  sleere  are  (as)  a  rosary  of  beads,  (red)  like 
\tAe  eyes  o/  mghtingales.  Why!  rehat  branch  (of  a  roaebush) 
f  ■  have  I  (ever)  laid  hand  on  the  shirt  of  (in  entreaty)  ? 

This  meaning  of  chaplct,  rosary,  does  not  appear,  however, 

[  to  be  given  in  Arabic  to  the  word  ivr—J  J   for  ^-^sy  is  the 

only  name  recorded  iii  the  best  lexicons,  and  in  Lane,     In 

Preytag  we  6nd  iiw.  given  also,  from  the  Arabian  Nights; 

[  and  Boethor  mentions  it  ae  well. 

'  Salehw;  "Hispniyer  and  HisprBiBe." 


i 
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The  very  large  chaplets  sometimes  used  by  Dervishes  in 
their  various  special  rites,  public  or  private,  are  exaggera- 
tions of  those  in  general  use,  though  they  are  doubtless  used 
by  zealous  devotees  in  keeping  tale  of  their  long-protracted 
"  commemorations."  These  Dervish  rites  are  no  legitimate 
part  of  Islam,  any  more  than  those  of  Freemasonry  are  a 
part  of  Christianity.  Those  rites  are  viewed  with  dislike  by 
the  strictly  orthodox,  as  savouring  more  or  less  of  schism, 
heresy,  and  blasphemy.  They  are  tolerated,  however,  nay, 
even  patronized  by  high  and  low,  as  theologically  justifiable, 
and  undoubtedly  fashionable,  manifestations  of  a  sanctimo- 
nious zeal  and  ostentatious  devotion,  much  in  the  same  way 
with  our  own  Ritualists,  Odd-fellows,  and  the  like. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  "  most 
comely  names  "  or  divine  titles,  simple  and  compound,  that 
I  have  met  with.  I  explain  their  significations,  show  which 
are  verbally,  and  which  are  inferentially  Qur'anic,  indicating 
the  passages  where  they  occur,  and  the  list  or  lists  from 
which  they  are  taken.*  Those  among  them  which  point  to  a 
divine  attribute  that  pertains  to  grace  and  mercy  are  known 

as  the  names  of  Grace^  J^^   ^U^I ;  and  those  that  betoken 

an  attribute  leaning  to  the  exhibition  of  stern  justice  and 

severity  are  designated  the  names  of  Majesty,   jlsi '  ^^U-jT. 

1.  j^T  One.  Q.  cxii.  1 ;  H.  2;  V.  1 ;  R.'^  96;  Rs.  91. 
(See  also  Nos.  13,  65.) 

Occurs  more  than  fifty  times  in  Q.,  but  once  only  as  a 

title  of  God:  Jo-l  <uH^  He  is  one  God;  or  rather,  with 
greater  emphasis  :  He  is  the  God,  a  sole  one. 

2.  \^\^^  ^jLs>^\  the  Most  Beautiful  of  Creators  {i.e. 
the  Creator  whose  works  are  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 

^  In  this  list,  the  following  abbreviations  are  used.  H.  for  Hottinger;  Ht., 
Herklot;  M.,  Meninski;  Q.,  Qur'an;  Q8.,Qumils;  R.,Rabadan;  Rs., Rogers; 
v.,  Vratislas.  An  asterisk  before  a  number  denotes  a  title  collected  by  the 
author  from  various  sources. 
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j  perfectly  adapted  to  their  respective  purpoaea).     Q.  xxiii.  14, 
I  (See  alao  No.  14.) 

3.  ^^j_j^W^  lilil  the  Most  Judicial  of  Judges.  Q.  xi.  47; 
■'lev.  8.  (See  No.  87.)  M.  gives  this,  but  not  as  a  title  of 
I'God. 

4.  jitT  the  Last.  Q.  Ivii.  3;  Ht.  73;  V.  2;  B.  93  ; 
Ea.  38.    (See  No.  46.) 

Occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  Q.,  but  as  a  divine  title  in  this 
passage  only;  "the  last  iiay,"^vT  *jpT,  being  the  subject 
of  all  the  others, 

5.  ^j^AsS^ ^j\  the  Most  Compassionate  of  those  mho 
\^eel  compassion.    Q.  viii.  150;  sii.  64,  92;  ixi.  83;  V.  3. 

[■(See  No.  161.) 

Mentioned  in  the  list  given  by  V.  only;  as  are  moat  of 
I  tlie  complex  titles,  if  given  at  all.  M.  notices  the  expression. 
I  'The  singular  .^-'^l  ia  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  list. 

6.  IX*  fjJi\  the  Swiftest  in  demising  stratagems.  Q.  x. 
!2.      (See  Nos.  238  and  409.) 

7.  pivT  the  One  7i'ho  knows  best.  Q.  vi.  124;  si.  33. 
See  Nos.  8,  299,  308.) 

Every  one  conversant  with  Muslim  sayings  and  writings  ia 
irell  aware  of  the  frequent  expression :  J.=l  ilBI  j  but  God 
best,   used   as   an   admission   of   uncertainty   in   the 
iker  or  writer  as  to  the  truth  or  correctness  of  something 
mted.      In  colloquial  Ottoman  Turkish,   Jil    aIJI  is  a 
iquently   used  expletive,  in  the  sense  of  our :  /  think,  I 
M.  gives  it. 

8.  |Tj^11)Ij  JxVl  the  Most  knoming  as  io  the  thankful.  Q. 
liri.  63.  '(See  No.  7.) 

,  Ji^  the  Most  High.  Q.  sx.  71 ;  Ixsis.  94;  Ixisvii.  1 ; 
lacii.  20.     (See  Noa.  1C9,  303.) 

Occurs  five  times,  also  applied  to  other  things  than  God. 
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*10.  'J^\  the  Most  Great.    (See  Nob.  387,  415.) 
The  word  is  found  in  twenty-three  passages  of  Q.,  but  not 
once  as  a  divine  title.    This  is  remarkable.     The  ejaculation 

j^\  iUJl  God  is  Most  Great,  used  in  battle,  and  in  the  call  to 
worship,  the  'Adhan  CAzSn),  j^IjVI,  is  so  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Islam,  and  is  one  of  the  three  clauses  of  the 
doxology  recited  with  the  chaplet,  more  especially  in  the 
TarawlA  night-service  of  Kamannan.  It  is  in  none  of  the 
lists. 

11.  irSvT  the   Worshipped  One.     Lane.     (Usually  written 

iU^l ,  q.v.,  and  <UJ1  .)  The  form  is  used  by  the  poet  Nabiga 
i>Aibyanl  (Idyl  16,  v.  6 ;  Derenbourg),  prior  to  Muham- 
mad. 

12.  JJlT  the  God  (the  Worshipped,  the  Worshipful  One). 
Q.  passim ;  H.  1 ;  Ht.  1 ;  Ks.  1.    (See  Nos.  11, 13 — 40.) 

Occurs  several  hundreds  of  times  in  Q.,  and  is  said  in  Qs. 

to  be  the  word  of  majesty,  |3  i^ '  laXj ;  further  reported,  also, 

by  Jurjam  ,^1^^/F  >  ^o  be  the  Great  Name,  ^^i\  /J^VT,  and 
the   name    of  the   divine   substance    (essence,   or   person), 

e^l  jJT^^l ;  whereas  all  others  are  titles  only,  4^'i^\  ^U-j1  , 

based  on  qualities,  ci>ll^,  or  attributes.  This  word  is  also 
used,  frequently,  by  Nabiga  /)Aibyanl.     It  is  said  to  have 

been  modified  from  ^JIVl,  q.v. 

13.  SoJ\  aJJl  the  God,  one.  Q.  cxii.  1.  (See  also  Nos.  1 
and  12.) 

This  is  the  Islamic,  Qur'anic  enunciation  of  God's  unity,  in 
contradistinction  to  all  syntheism,  the  duality  of  the  Magians, 
the  trinity  of  the  Christians,  and  the  polytheism  of  the  pagans. 

14.  ^^^U:!'  [J*^\  <UJT  God,  the  Most  Beautiful  of 
Creators.     Q.  xxiii.  14.     (See  also  Nos.  2  and  12.) 

15.  Jp^^  Isj^  Jj^  '^  ^^^»  ^^^  Creator,  the  Maker, 
the  Shaper.    q.  lix.  24.    (See  also  Nos.  12,  48,  116,  441.) 
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16.  (T^^UiT  4ij  A^  Ood,  the  Lord  of  Call)  the  worlds. 


(See  also 


Nos.  12,  182,  333.) 


^1  ther 
^fe  (pn 
^^  (Se. 


17.  i^y*JT  '-riJ  ^1  ''<"^>  '^^  .^'"■'^  "J^  tlie  empyrean.  Q. 
Iii.  22.'    (See  Koe.  12,  29,  183,  184,  185.) 

18.  'JLiJ  iit  Ood,  your  Lord.  Q.  vi.  102 ;  s.  33 ; 
aiiT.14.    (See  No».  12,  194.) 

19.  UJj  iilT  eoi,  mr  iori  Q.  Til.  87.  (See  NoB.  12, 
204.) 

20.  ^^T^^^TlIlT  God,  the  Coinpaasiomte,  the  Most 
Merdful    Q.  xivii.  30.     (See  also  Nob.  12,  214,  215,  217.) 

21.  iilf  iilf  Ood,  the  Absolute  One.  Q.  ciii.  2.  (Sea 
,NoB.  12,  270.) 

22.  L^J:;>JT  lilT  God,  the  Most  Mighty,  ike  All-itise. 
xxvii.  9 ;  xssiv.  26 ;  xlii.  1.    (See  Nob.  12,  97.  232, 

13.) 

23.  '  ';-^  lijf  God,  the  Most  Supreme  One.    Q.  Ixii.  33. 
lee  Nob.  12  and  294.) 

24.  ^j^jTj  tijIjA-Jl  4  iJJi  God  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  Q.  tI.  3.  The  expreseion  "  the  heavenB,"  in  the 
plural,  Ib  intentional,  referring  to  the  "  seven  heavene  "  of  Q. 
xiiii.  88.    (See  Nos.  117, 172, 173,  174.) 

25.  ^  31  aJIS  ij)l  God,  save  rehom  there  is  no  god.  Q.  iv. 
89.    (See  Nos.  12.  26,  27,  20,  31,  and  538.) 

26.  (»j;aJ  1  ^ci^ '  yB  3|  a!11  S  aJIT  God,  save  mhom  titere  is  no 
God,  the  Liting,  the  Sel/.existinff  One,  Q.  ii.  256 ;  iii.  1 ; 
ii.  130  i  Ji.  7.    (Bee  Nos.  12,  25,  31,  110,  383,  and  639.) 

27.  l^-tf  j  J,')iT  4  i!^  3  ^  5l  ilj  i  iilT  Corf,  saa  mhom 
there  is  no  God,  unto  mhom  belongeth  the  glory  in  the  jtrst 
(present)  and  in  the  latter  (future,  states), 
(See  Nob.  12,  31,  539.) 


1  the  Jirst  ■ 

Exviii.  70.  ■ 
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28.  j^ '  ijiliiT  iJif  God,  the  King,  the  Right.  Q.  xxiii. 
117.    (See  Nos.'  12,  291,  94,  463,  464.) 

29.  ,^/lT  j;:^  MJ  '^\^ij^  C^  aiif  God, 

the  King,  the  Right,  save  whom  there  is  no  God,  the  Lord 
of  the  most  bountiful  empyrean.  Q.  xxiii.  117.  (See  Nos. 
12,  28,  94,  145,  146,  173,  175,  183,  184,  185,  463,  464, 
539.) 

30.  jl^iUI  Js>^'y!  <ull  God,  the  Single,  the  All'Compelling 
One.  Q.  xii.  39;  xxxviii.  65;  xxxix.  6.  (See  also  Nos. 
12,  382,  511,  513.) 

31.  'i^)\  the  Worshipped  One  (the  God).  Q.;  H.  18. 
(See  Nos.  11,  12,  25,  32-40.) 

Occurs  one  hundred  and  thirteen  times  in  Q.,  sometimes 
applied  to  God,  and  sometimes  to  other  objects  of  worship, 
such  as  the  "  golden  calf,"  etc.    This  word  is  held  to  be  the 

original  from  whence  the  name  of  <UJ\  was  formed. 

32.  CJ^\  thy  God.    Q.  ii.  127.     (See  No.  31.) 
Applied  also,  in  xx.  97,  to  the  "  golden  calf." 

33.  'f^\  your  God.  Q.  ii.  158 ;  xvi.  23  ;  xviii.  110 ;  xx. 
98;  etc.      (See  No.  31.) 


In  Q.  XX.  90,  the  term  is  applied  also  to  the     golden  calf." 

34.  ^y^  <u\   the  God  of  Moses.    Q.  xxviii.  38 ;  xl.  39. 
(See  No.  31.) 

In  Q.  XX.  90,  the  name  is  given  to  the  "golden  calf" 
also. 

35.  u^Jl  our  God.    Q.  xxix.  45.     (See  No.  31.) 

36.  (jwLJl  <dl  the  God  of  mankind.     Q.  cxiv.  3.     (See 

Nos.  31^  152,  205,  470.) 

37.  l^lj  aU^  a  single  God.    Q.  ii.  158;  iv.  169;  v.  77; 
etc.     (See  Nos.  31,  511.) 

38.  ^ir^yjT  ^jA^j^^^  3|  illl  S  SsJC^  111!  a  single  God,  save 

whom  there  is  no  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful. 
Q.  ii.  158.    (See  Nos.  12,  31,  37,  511.) 


I 
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God.  (See  Nob.  31,  206.)  Occurs  twice  in  Q. 
XXT.  45,  and  siv.  SS  ;  but  in  both  cases  is  said  of  a  falae  god. 

•40.  ^\my  God.    (See  Noa.  31,  165,  213.) 

A  very  usual  ejaculation  and  exclamation,' 

41.  ^jCt'iX  tfie  Safety.  V.4.  The  word  does  not  appear  in  Q. 

•42.  ^^jt^i\  the  Trustworthy  One. 

Though  the  word  occurs  fourteen  times  in  Q.,  it  is  not  once 
used  as  a  divine  title  there.  It  is  in  an  old  collection  of  mine, 
though  not  in  tlie  lists.  It  is  a  most  worthy  title  of  Him, 
hose  promises  are  sure;  but  in  the  Qur'an  it  is  applied  to 
Gabriel,  "the  Trustworthy  Spirit,"  ^^^-.^  ^^^T (xxvi.  193), 
and  was  an  epithet  bestowed  on  Muhammad  by  his  country- 
men, admirers  of  his  early  straightforwardness. 

43.  bl  /.  Q.  IV.  49;  iri.  2;  ix.  IS,  14  bis;  ixi.  25; 
iivii.9;  xiviii.  30;1.28;  Iviii.  2I;li.  1,  etc.    (See  No.49fi.) 

44.  ^lJi\  Thou.    Q.  ii.  30, 121,  122,  123,  286,  etc. 

45.  j]yT  the  First.  Q.  kii.  3 ;  H.  82  ;  Ht.  72 ;  R.  92 ; 
Efl.  Q5.    (See  No.  46.) 

Only  once  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  out  of  twenty-three  occur- 
rences of  the  word.  The  passage  is  jAUalTj  ^iHj  JjVty* 
*Ac  jj_i  Jjj  ^  j  ^^CJlj  He  is  the  First  and  the  Last,  the 
Eternal  and  the  Internal,  and  He  is  aware  of  all  things.^ 

46.  ji-ljT  j  Jj^  the  First  and  the  Last.    Q.  Ivii.  3 ;  V.  5. 
lee  Nos.  4,  45.) 

47.  J^jiVlj  JjVl  the  First  among  numbers.    V.  6. 
As  unity  is  the  source  of  plurality,  ao  is  God  the  origin  of 

fill  things,  of  all  existences. 

48.  lsj'Cr\  the  Maker.  Q.  lis.  24 ;  E.  94 ;  V.  7 ;  Ka.  13. 
(See  Nos'.  15,  49,  50.) 


t{SE 
sIa^VI  lIjII^I  iA*mo(A*r*e/(A»nam«,  i.e.  (A«/iiHrffl(H(H(o/(i(iH.— Teciinical 
Terms,  p.  S ' 


In  Q.  ii.  51,  the  expression  "your  Maker,"  SiJ^,,  occurs 

•  ThesB  four  divino  titles  are  sometiniBs  diatiiignbliBd  by  the  special  name 
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<t^^ 


also  twice,  these  three  being  the  only  instances.      JUJ  ^\i 

the  Maker f  whose  glory  be  exalted,  is  a  phrase  in  very  frequent 
use  in  Persian  and  Turkish  as  a  respectful  form  of  mentioning 
"  our  Maker." 

49.  Ju*^  c5«Ju4lT  ^jjCI\  the  Maker,  the  Originator^  the 
Restorer.    V.  8.    (See  Nos.  15,  48,  408,  409,  451.) 

50.  jj^  Isj^'^  The  Maker,  the  Shaper.  V.  9.  (See 
Nos.  15^48, 116,  441.) 

51.  k-diT  the  Outstretcher.  H.  23;  Ht.  21 ;  R.  62;  Rs. 
25.    (SeeNos.  52,  53,  54.) 

^aJj  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  not  as  a  divine  title^ 

52.  j-i*xl]T  krfCjT  the  Outstretcher,  the  Contriver.  V.  10. 
(See  NosT51,  64.) 

*53.  jjJjT  ia-jlf  the  Outspreader  of  provision.  (See  Nos. 
51,  220.)  ^ 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  26 :  JJ^T  kwJLj  u^A  Godspreadeth 
out  provision  (for  whomsoever  He  will). 

*54.  j^IajT  ia-jllIT  the  Dilator,  the  Contractor  (of  hearts, 
etc.).    (See  Nos.  355, 356.)  ^         ^       o  VT 

A  frequently-used  antithesis,  similar  to  ls^^j^T  t*-?^  > 
etc.,  q,v. 

55.  j^dT  the  Interior.  Q.  Ivii.  3  ;  H.  85 ;  Ht.  75 ;  R. 
95;  Rs.  43.    (See  Nos.  56,  275.) 

56.  J^llaT  ^!;tllIT  the  Interior,  the  Exterior.  V.  11.  (See 
Nos.  55,  274.) 

57.  c-i^llTf  the  Sender-forth  (of  apostles,  of  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  etc.).    H.  63 ;  Ht.  49 ;  R.  32 ;  Rs.  35. 

The  verb  occurs  many  times  in  Q.     (See  Nos.  58,  59,  61.) 

58.  ^\y^\  c-l^u  the  Sender-forth  of  the  dead  (from 
their  graves).      V.  12.     (See  No.  57.) 

59.  <^'>iT  c^UjT  the  Senderforth,  the  Inheritor.    V. 

13.    (See  Nos.  57,  514.) 


I'tf  B'ftOaT'OTHBij'f  'SSJCBS. 


^JCjT  (j^c  Enduring   One  (who  reinaineth  for  ever). 

;  Ht.  96;  Ha.  72.     (See  Nos.  61,  62,  63,  304,  540.) 
Ifot  iQ  Q. ;  but  the  opening  phrase  of  all  Muslim  inacrip- 
tions  on  tombstones  is     JCJT  j»  Me  (alone)  is  the  Enduring 
One.     As  a  name  for  men,  the  expression  ^jCJl  a-*  servant 
of  Him  who  remains  (for  ever)  ia  not  unfrequent. 

61.  i_l-^CjT  |JCJT  eAe  Everlasting  One,  who  recalls  the 
dead  to  life.    V.  14.    (See  Nos.  57,  60.) 

62.  |l;TjjT^_jjC]TMe  Everlasting,  the  Perpetual  One.  V. 
15.    'See  Nos.  60,  134.) 

63.  i-Jj^y^  is^O^  i^^  Everlasting,   the   Most  Indulgent 
V.  16.    (See  Nos.  60,  229.) 
^j_JT  the   Contriver.     Q.  ii.  HI ;  vi.  101 ;  H.  13; 

:t.  ^0 ;  Rb.  39.    (See  Noa.  52,  65,  66.) 

65.  ii-^'T  ^.^pt  the  Contriver,  the  Sole  One.     V.  17. 
Nos.  1,  64.) 

66,  |__^VI  J  ^j1^**JV«_ijj  the  Contriver  of  the  heavens 
'and  the  earth.  Q.  ii.  Ill ;  vi.  101.  (See  Noa.  24,  64,  117, 
175-6,  179.) 

67._pT  the  Good  One.  Q.  Hi.  28;  H.  78;  Ht.  78; 
Ea.  30.'   (See  No.  68.) 

68.  L».^_pT  the  Good,  the  Most  Merciful.  Q.  lii.  28. 
(See  Noe.  67,  217.) 

The  passage  is  ^-a-^jljl^  He  is  the  Good,  the  Most 
'ci/ul. 

'J^JX\  the  Proof .    V.  18. 

Occurs  eight  times  in  Q. — once  as  indicating  the  book 
itself;  but  never  in  the  sense  of  God,  who  is,  however,  the 
ultimate  "  proof"  of  the  true. 

70.  J.  ._-i;  M  the  All-aedng.    Q.  xvii.  1 ;  si.  21,  58  ;  xlii.  9 ; 

.  H ;  nt.  27  ;  R.  17  ;  Rs.  70.     (See  Noa.  71,  120,  948.) 
'   The  expression  in  the  passages  indicated  is j—aJ!  ^-^A-li 


(Hee 
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{q.v.  in  No.  248.)    The  word  occurs  in  many  other  texts, 
applied  to  ordinary  seers,  or  to  those  who  perceive  mentally, 

71.  jjl^Tj-^  the  Allseeinff,  the  Truthful  V.  19. 
(See  Nos.  70,  266.) 

72.  cS}lilT  the  Farsaker.    R.  16. 

There  is  a  foot-note  to  this  word  in  our  Journal :  "  aqui 
parece  que  hay  un  error."  The  Arabic  letters,  in  this 
instance  only,  are  not  given.  Perhaps  a  guess  of  the  real 
epithet  may  be  made  from  the  verse  which  comments  on  the 
title,  rendered  by  "  Morador." 

'*  Morador  que  ante  tus  ojos 
Los  alarxes  estan  puestos, 
Y  tu  vista  los  traspasa 
Sin  ningun  ynpidimiento." 

73.  ^\^  the  frequent  Repenter  (of  His  wrath).  Q.  ii. 
35,  51,  122,  155 ;  ix.  105,  119 ;  ex.  3 ;  Ht.  79 ;  R.  72  ; 
Rs.  89.    (See  the  next  three  articles.) 

74.  »JLs^^  ^^y^\  ike  Rqpenter,  the  AU-nsise.  Q.  zxiv. 
10.    (See  Nos.  73,  97.) 

75.  A:*>J!l  M^j^'  ^^^  Repenter,  the  Most  MerdfuL  Q.  iv. 
20,  67 ;  xlix.  13.    (See  Nos.  73,  217). 

76.  '^^^fjf!^  i^Ay::^  th^  V.  20.  (See 
Nos.  73,  452.) 

77.  ^^1'  the  Uniter  (collector,  gatherer).  Q.  iii.  7  ; 
iv.  139 ;  Ht.  86 ;  Rs.  88.  Occurs  also  in  xxiv.  62 ;  but 
not  as  a  divine  title. 

78.  jt^  the  All'compeller.  Q.  Ixix.  23 ;  H.  91 ;  Ht.  10 ; 
R.  11 ;  Rs.  10.    (See  Nos.  79,  80.) 

The  word  occurs  also  seven  other  times,  as  applied  to  a 
wayward,  tyrannical,  despotic  man. 

79.  j^ljt^  the  Compeller,  the  Subduer.  V.  21.  (See 
78,  382.) 


*i 
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I.  J2iIlTjC^  th  CompelUr,  the  Haughty.     Q.  lix.  23 ; 
r.  22.  '(SeeNos.  78,  415.) 

81.  J-liT'^  '^«  Aioe-inspirinp  One.    Ht.  71 ;  Rs.  50. 
Not  in  Q.     Its  noun,  Jli:'  dreadness,  occurs  twice,  in  Iv, 

El7,  78.  The  title  itself  is  one  of  the  most  UBual ;  and  j^ 
J-U'  ifl  a  very  freqnent  name  of  men.  (See  remarks  in 
No.  82.) 

82.  tl.**^ '  the  Benignant.    V.  23.    (See  No.  424.) 
Occurs  seven  times  in  Q.,  but  not  as  a  divine  title.     J»s 

J-jJ'  is  a  not  iofreqaent  name  of  men;  and  J?.**-  iiil 
JL*^ '  '-r^  f''^^  ^  "  benignant  One,  tbHo  loves  benignity, 
is  a  favourite  motto.  Tliis  title  is  the  antithesis  of  J-ii 
iq.v.  No.  81);  and  around  these  two  the  other  titles  are 
grouped  into  the  opposite  claasea,  JLli '  cyllo  qualities  of 
benignity,  and  Ji^'  dJlZ^  qualities  of  dreadness;  the  former 
founded  on  the  baaia  of  lovingkindness,  the  latter  on  that  of 

I  item  severity. 
83.  jlj_/JTj^'lor|Li/rfj^.    V.  24.     (See  No.  389.) 
I    Probably  a  mistranscription  for  »ijS\  S\'^ '  the  Generous, 
^  Munificent.    None  of  the  three  forms  is  in  Q. 
84.  jiW '  the  Present  (in  all  times  and  places).     R.  94, 
Twice  found  in  Q. ;  but  not  as  a  divine  title.     It  is  pro- 
bably an  invention  of  the  philosophers. 

85.  ''^\^ '  the  Preserver.    Q.  xii.  64.    (See  also  No.  86.) 
In  none  of  the  lists ;  but  it  is  a  very  usual  invocation,  and 

raay  be  often  seen  employed  as  a  written  preservative,  spell, 
or  charm,  on  houses,  etc.,  against  danger  of  every  kind — 

86.  ^'_^T^U? '  the  Preserver,  the  Upraiser.   V.  25.    (See 
^OB.  85,  16S.) 
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87.  '^\^  the  Judge.    Lane.    (See  Nos.  3,  88,  96,  123.) 
Not  in  Q.  in  the  singular. 

♦88.  jila^T  jl^liTf  the  Absolute  Judge.  (See  Nos.  87, 360.) 

Not  in  Q.  or  any  of  the  lists.  It  is  a  divine  title  invented 
by  the  school  of  the  philosophers,  and  very  frequently  used. 

89.  ^\^  the  Protector.    R.  57. 

90.  vLs^  the  Beloved  One.    V.  26. 

Not  in  Q.  ^\  i^  ^>,.C  the  Beloved  of  God  is  the  special 
poetical  designation  of  Muhammad,  as  aJJl  ^^^i^  the  Pure 
Friend  of  God  is  that  of  Adam,  jjJJi  ^jf^  the  Saved  of  God 
is  that  of  Noah,  aJJI  JJj^  the  Intimate  Friend  of  God  is 
that  of  Abraham,  ^iJf  Li^  the  Addressed  of  God  is  that  of 

Moses,  and  ^JJl  -^  the  Spirit  of  God  is  that  of  Jesus.  With 
relation  to  the  first  and  last  of  these  designations,  a  Turkish 
poet,  Sami,  ^l^ ,  in  that  part  of  the  proem  to  his  Dlwftn 
which  recites  the  praises  of  the  prophet,  as  is  the  universal 
custom,  sets  forth,  in  substance,  the  following  ingenious 
argument :  If  any  one,  in  his  reflexions,  should  compare  the 
degrees  of  the  divine  favour  severally  enjoyed  by  our  blessed 
prophet  and  the  sainted  Jesus,  let  him  consider  their  respective 
titles— * Sipint  of  God,"  and  ''Beloved  of  God";  for  who 
would  not  give  his  "  Spirit  *^  as  a  sacrifice  for  his  "  Beloved  "? 
The  mystics,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  God  to  be  the 
object  of  the  burning  spiritual  love  which,  according  to  them, 
consumes  all  else  in  their  beings.  He  is,  with  them,  f^y^^sf* 
and  jyt^x^  9  the  Loved  One.  Hence  it  is  not  impossible  that 
He  may  have  been  styled  c,..w^ '  also  by  some  of  them  in 

their  ecstatic  amplifications.    The  word  may,  however,  be  a 
misreading  for  that  found  in  the  next  following  number, 

c,^j,..h.T^ ' .    At  any  rate,  iJJt  C.^^  Ij  0  thou  Beloved  of 

God!  is  a  constantly  beard  chorus  to  the  anthems  or  ditties 
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I.Bung  by  blind  beggars  at  the  doors  and  gatea  of  mosques, 
etc.,  in  the  east,  as  their  appeal  for  the  alma  of  those  who 
pasH  by.     It  there  aignifiea :   0  Muhammad! 
^H  .    91.  ■Ly^^ the  Reckoner.  Q.iv.7,88;  xinu.39;  H.35; 
^■St.  40;  R.  S3;  Es.  61. 

^^H     Occurs  also  in  Q.  xvii.  15,  bat  la  not  there  applied  to  God. 
^H    92,  ka^^  t}ie  AU-fireservinff  One.    Q.  li.  6U ;  xxxiv.  90  ; 
^Koii.  4;  Ht.  38;  R.  91;  Bs.  61.     (See  No.  93.) 
^^H     Occurs  eight  times  more  in  Q.,  not  as  a  divine  title. 
^^H     93.  ij-i**)!  ^j^ '  the  AU-preservinff,  Contenting  One.    V. 
^He?.    (See  Nos.  92,  463.) 

^H     94.  JiiJ'  the  7W/M  (the  Eight).    Q.x.  33;  xx.  113;  xiii.6, 
^^61;  xxiii.117;  xxiv.25;  xxxi.29;  xli.53;  H.65;  Ht.  51 ; 
B.  26;  Ba.  74.     (See  also  Noa.  28,  29,  95,  464.) 

Occurs  in  very  many  other  passages  of  Q.,  with  various 
other  meaoinga.  ^y>~  U  V  Thou,  the  Truth  1  is,  perhaps, 
nest  to  Aill  Ij  and  i_J;  G  the  ejaculation  in  most  frequent  use 
with  pious  Muslims.    i<l^«?  ij=^  is  very  frequent. 

95.  j^pjitjin  the  Truth,  the  Manifest  One;   or,  the 
Manifest  Truth.    Q.  xxiv.  25.     (See  also  Nob.  94,  410.) 
.  2^  the  Arbitrator.     Q.  vj.  114;  Ht.  28;  Bs.  83  ; 
.    (See  No.  87.) 
97.  '^hhe  AUwise.    Q.  u.  30, 123,  etc.;  H.  9;  Ht.46; 
J.E.  18;  Bs.  84.    (See  Nos.  22,  98,  99,  100,  101,  283,  314. 
1:467,  516.) 

Occurs  many  times  in  Q.,  as  a  divine  and  human  title,  alone 
md  in  compounds. 

18.  Jij-fcs^'  f,J^^  the  Allrvise,  All-praiseworthy  One.  Q.  xli. 

(See  Nos.  97,  105.) 
99.  _]-_^ '  1J^  '  the  Allniae,  All-cognizant  One.    Q.  vi.  13, 
?3;  xxs'iv.  1.     (See  Noa.  97,  119.) 
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100.  (Jj^  (hSS^  '  the  Allwise,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  vi.  83, 
128,  140;  XV.  25;  xxvii.  6;  xliii.  84;  li.  30;  V.  28.  (See 
Nob.  97,  308.) 

This  order  is  reversed  on  several  other  occasions  in  Q.  (See 
No.  314.) 

101.  j^Jj\  f^JfO^^  the  Allwise,  All-bountiful  One.  V.  29. 
(See  No8.^97,  389.) 

102.  i^2^ the Ever-SloW'to-anger.   Q.  ii. 225, etc. ;  H. 21 ; 

Ht.  32 ;  E.  15 ;  Rs.  94.    (See  Nos.  103, 104, 262,  315, 327.) 
Occurs  fifteen  times  in  Q.,  not  always  as  a  divine  title. 

103.  Ju^'  &i^  ^^^  All-lenient,  the  Unerring  One.  Q. 
xi.  89.    (See  Nos.  102,  222,  437.) 

104.  jfju\  mJ^ '  the  All-lenient,  Most  Forgiving  One.  Q. 
xvii.  46 ;  xxxv.  39.    (See  also  Nos.  102,  326.) 

105.  Ju^ '  the  All-praiseworthy  One.  Q.  ii.  270 ;  xi.  76, 
etc. ;  H.  30 ;  Ht.  56 ;  R.  27 ;  Rs.  26 .    (See  Nos.  98, 106, 284.) 

Occurs  seventeen  times  in  Q.,  definite  and  indefinite,  but 
always  in  a  compound  title. 

106.  Jujsr^'  <W^  ^^^  All-^aiseworthy ,  the  All-glorious 
One.    Q.  xi.  76 ;  V.  30.    (See  Nos.  105,  422.) 

107.  j^lli^'  the  Ever-yearning  One.    Qs.;  H.  58;  V.  31. 
The  noun  ,^1^  occurs  once  in  Q.     (See  No.  108.) 

108.  (jUJilT  ^L:^ '  the  Ever-yearning,  Ever-bestowing  One. 
V.  32.    (See  Nos.  107,  476.) 

109.  l^  the  Living  One.    Q.  ii.  256,  etc. ;  H.  24 ;  Ht.  62 ; 

R.  37 ;  Rs.  93.    (See  Nos.  26,  110,  111,  112.) 
Occurs  nineteen  times  in  Q.,  not  always  as  a  divine  title, 
u  is  a  favourite  ejaculation;  with  the  Ottomans  an  ex- 


clamation of  admiring  surprise. 

110.  p^f^,^     ^^^  Living,   Self-existing   One.     Q.  ii. 
256 ;  iii.  1 ;  xx.  110 ;  V.  33.    (See  Nos.  26,  109,  383.) 


THE  HOST  COMELT  NAHES. 


I 


tbe 


Thia  is  one  of  the  two  pairs  of  divine  titles  given  iu  the 
reatly  admired,  but  rather  inaccurately  so-called,  "Throne 
i"  of  the  Qur'an,  held  to  be  the  most  sublime  passage 
'  in  that  noble  Tolume,    It  is  as  follows  (ii.  356) : 

I  render  the  passage  in  the  following  manner,  with  some 
variations  from  Sale's  version ; 

Oad,  saee  w/tom  there  is  no  God,  ii  (he  Living,  the  Self- 
existinff  One.  Drowziness  overcometA  Him  not,  nor  sleep. 
'nto  Him  belongetk  wkateeer  is  in  the  heavens,  and  whatever 
in  the  earth.  Who  is  he  that  shall  make  intercession  reith 
Him,  save  by  his  permission  ?  He  knoweth  whatmer  is  before 
them,  and  mhatecer  is  behind  them;  and  they  comprehend  not 
a  single  matter  of  His  knowledge,  saee  only  that  which  He 
hath  willed.  His  firmament  spans  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
the  presentation  whereof  doth  not  distress  Him.  And  He  w 
the  Most  High,  t/ie  Most  Supreme. 

Tlie  j_/l/*Ji ,  of  No3.  17,  29,  etc.,  is  explained  by  scientific 
commentators  to  signify  the  "  Heaven  of  Heavens,"  i.e.  the 
"primum  mobile"  of  the  old  astronomers,  the  "empyrean" 
of  poeta  ;  and  the  Jjr^A^^  of  tlie  present  passage  to  indicate 
the  "  starry  vault,"  i.e.  the  "  firmament "  or  "  heaven  of  the 
ixed  stars."  These  two  "  heavens "  were  supposed  to  be 
ive  the  "seven  heavens,"  *_»Jf  cjlj*-Jf  of  the  "seven 
planets,"  a^jLJjT  j^XlJT,  which  were,  in  order,  from  below 
upwards;  1st,  the  Moon,  jAaJI;  2nd,  Mercury,  JjLLc;  3rd, 
Venus,  ij-iJJl  ;  4th,  the  Sun,  ^JJ*^ ;  5th,  Mara,  -ir,^jT; 
1th,  Jupiter,  ^JX.*S] ;  and  7th,  Saturn,  jCj ,     They  thus 
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constituted,  in  all,  nine  "  heavens,"  ^J^  being  the  eighth, 
and  ij^/u\  the  ninth  or  highest,  beyond  which  God  holds  His 
state  in  unapproachable^  inconceivable  grandeur,  majesty,  and 
splendour. 

The  words  A-^  and  Ji^  are  both  explained  as  meaning 
a  ''throne;"  but^  as  one  throne  is  not  placed  on  another, 
and  as  u!^yu\  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Q.  as  the  most 
intimately  approximate  dwelling-place  of  God's  glory,  we 
may  better  look  upon  this   as  the   representative  of  His 

"  throne,"  and  then  ^jSS]  would  become  "  His  footstool." 
Or,  if  the  latter  be  taken  for  the  **  throne,"  then  the  former 
may  be  understood  to  figure  the  "  pavilion,"  tent,  tabernacle, 
or  roof,'  over  the  throne.  But,  in  this  case,  the  divine  glory 
would  be  considered  as  residing  beneath  the  "roof"  and 
above  the  "throne";  whereas  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  being 

beyond  j^i/JT.  I  therefore  prefer  to  consider  this  latter  as 
the  "  throne,"  and  ^J^  as  the  "footstool."  Every  "  stool " 
is,  in  fact,  denominated  ^V^/,  though  a  "chair,"  a  "bedstead," 
and  a  "  throne  "  are  so  called  also. 

111.  ^Ji^f^  j^ '  the  Living y  the  Manifest  One.  V.  34. 
(See  Nos.  109,  410.)^ 

112.  JlilJT  ^^ '  the  Living y  the  High-exalted  One.  V.  35. 
(See  Nos^.  109,  412.) 

113.  uk^^  ^^^  Abaser.  Qs.;  Ht.22;  R.  64 ;  Rs. 28;  M.; 
Lane.    (See  No.  114.) 

Not  in  Q.    The  feminine  and  the  verb  occur. 

♦114.  ^I^T^Lsr '  the  Abaser,  the  Up-raiser.    (See  Nos. 
113,163.)' 
One  of  the  antithetical  pairs  of  titles  often  met  with. 

115.  JJl^^  the  Creator.    Q.  vi.  102;  H.  93;  Ht.  12;  R.  33; 

Rs.  12.    (See  Nos.  2,  15, 116,  117, 118,  121,  268,  344, 414.) 
Occurs  seven  other  times  in  composition. 
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116.  j^^llT  ^jCJt  jJL^'   ihs  Creator,  Maker,  Shapcr. 

<J.  lis.  24.    (See  Nos.  IS,  48,  50,  115,  441.) 

•117.  t^l"  iZi''yt-^\  (JJ^  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and 

the  earth.'  (See  Nos.  24,  66,  110,  115.) 
I       The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiv.  37. 

L      118.    i^  jS  ij}\^t/ie  Creator  of  all  thinffs.    Q.vi.l02; 
lliii.  17i  iJijx.  63  ;  si.  64.     (See  Nos.  115,  301,  302.) 
I      119.  j_dT  the  All-eaittlzant  One.    Q.  ii.  234,  273,  etc, ; 
I  H.  44 ;  HI.  31 ;  K,  84 ;  Bs.  68.    (Sec  Nos.  99,  120,  316.) 
I      Occurs  uaore  tlian  forty  times  in  Q,,  singly  and  in  compo- 
I  sltion,  always  as  a  divine  title. 
I       120.  J  ..n.\\ ^^^'  the  All-coffnizant,  All-seeing  One.    Q. 

il.  26.    (See  Nos.' 70,  119.) 
1  "   121.  ^l^Uhe  Ecer-creatinff  One.    Q.;  H.  60.    {See  Nob. 
I  115,  121,  416.) 

1     122.  (.-iilT  jis? '  the  Eaer-ereating,  Omniseient  One.    Q. 
I  IT.  86 ;  xssvi.  81.    (See  Nos.  121,  308,) 
f      123.  '^^'^)J.  the  Beet  ofjxiges.    Q.  s.  109 ;  sii.  80. 

(See  Nos.  3,  87,  88.) 
lU.  '^^j-f^SjS^theBeetqftheMerei/ul.   Q.  ssiii.  Ill, 

118.    (See  No.  161.) 

n^.'^^^'^^the  BeatqfPromderi.    Q.  v.  114 ;  sjdi. 

S7;  sxiii.  74;  sxsir.  38;  IsU.  11.     (See  No.  162.) 
I      126.  ^^\iJTjls-  the  Best  of  Fffrgivers.    Q.  vii.  154;  V. 

86.     (See  No.  318.) 

127.  Jp5t=atJ2.  the  Best  of  Openers.    Q.  vii.  87.    (See 
Mo.  340.) 

128.  '^\iS\'Ji^  the  Best  of  Sepairatirs.  Q,  vi.57.   (See 
I  Ko.  343.) " 

129.  '^jSs^'J^  the  Beat  of  Demsers.    Q.  iil.  47 ;  viii. 
10.    (See  No.  402.) 
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130.  ^jl-JiT^^  the  Best  of  Demitters  (from  above ;  in 

revelation  to  men  on  earth,  etc.).    Q.  xxiii.  30.  (See  No.  480.) 
Occurs  also  in  Q.  xii.  59,  applied  to  a  man,  Joseph,  a  causer 
to  alight. 

131.  ^^llTJ^  the  Best  of  Aiders.    Q.  iii.  143.    (See 

Nos.  496,  507.)  ^ 

132.  ^J^^'J^  the  Best  of  Inheritors.    Q.  xxi.  89;  V. 

37.    (See  No.  513.) 

133.  y \jJT  the  Repeller.    V.  38. 

The  word  is  not  in  Q.,  as  directly  applied  to  God ;  but  it 
occurs  twice,  in  Iii.  8,  and  Ixx.  2,  in  a  sense  well  fitted  for 
such  application,  namely,  a  repeller  of  evil  from  men.  The 
verb  occurs  twice  also,  in  ii.  252,  and  xxii.  41,  directly 
applied  to  God,  as  driving  out  men  from  land  by  means  of 
other  peoples.  In  V.,  however,  the  word  may  be  a  mia- 
reading  for  t?l/^'  ?'^'  •^^*  ^^^' 

134.  ^y^the  Perpetual  One.    V.  39.    (See  No.  62.) 
Not  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title,  but  eminently  suitable. 

135.  (jL>jJl  the  Efoer-requiting  One.   Qs.;  Lane;  M.;  V.  40. 
The  expression  in  Q.  i.  3 :  ^^III  ^jj  4^^  Possessor  of  the 

day  of  requital^  fully  justifies  this  application. 

136.  ^^^  (jll>.]^  ^J  the  Possessor  of  beneficence^  the 
Ample  One.    V.  41.    (See  No.  515.) 

137.  ^^llsJrf^  J  the  Possessor  of  vengeance.  Q.  iii.  3 ;  v. 
96 ;  xiv.  48 ;  xxxix.  38.    (See  Nos.  239,  285,  477.) 

138.  jl^ '  ^  J  the  Possessor  of  awfulness.  V.  42.  (See 
Nos.  81,^139, 142.) 

139.  (•}^|t  ]  Jif? '  J  J  the  Possessor  of  awfulness  and  of 

conferring  honour.    Q.  Iv.  27,  78 ;  H.  81 ;  Ht.  84 ;  R.  87 ; 
Rs.  99.    (See  No.  138.) 

140.  $li.JjT;J  the  Possessor  of  Compassion.  Q.  xviii.  67. 
(See  Nos.  141,  161,  217,  328.) 


141.  ji^lj  J**j  j'^  ^^'■^  Possessor  of  an  ample  Compassion. 
I.  vi.  148.'  /See  No.  140.) 

142.  jli'J  ^jUaLJI  jJ  the  Possessor  of  authority  and 
'  oTv/ulncss.    V.  43.    (See  Nos.  81,  138,  139.) 

143.  J^TjJ  the  Possessor  of  longanimty.  Q.  il.  3  ;  H. 
,  74.    (Se'e  No.  144.) 

144.  y»  3l  i!!!  3  J^l  J  J  the  Possessor  of  longanimity,  save 
^hom  iliere  is  no  God.    Q.  xl.  3.     (See  Nos.  25,  143,  439.) 

145.  jjlytJTjJ  the  Possessor  of  the  empyrean.     Q.  ivii. 
;  il.  15;  Uxsi.  20.     (See  Nos.  29,  146,  173,  176.) 

146.  J*«*  '  ^_pJtJ\Jli  the  Possessor  of  the  empyrean,  the 
I  AU-glorious  One.    Q.  Ixixv.  15.    (See  Nos.  26,  145,  175, 

[22.)  ^ 

147.  *?JVl  *_j\l«ri  jJ  (Ae  Possessor  of  the  sore  castlyation, 
I  Q.  ili.  43.    (See  Nos.  241,  258.) 

148.  "jipT  OfJTjJ  the  Possessor  of  an  assurance  ^ven,  the 
\j?^lfiUer.     V.  44.     (See  Nos.  631,  525.) 

149.  *-.^iJT  J-sin  J  J  the  Possessor  of  the  most  supreme 
I  hunfy.  Q.  ii.  99  ;  lii.  67,  168 ;  viii.  29,  57 ;  xxi.  29  ;  hii. 
14.    (See  Nos.  150,  151,  152,  153,  166.) 

150.  jTp^^T,^  J^  J  j  the  Possessor  of  a  bounty  towards 
lail  the  n>orlds.    Q.  iir252.    (See  Nob.  149,  131-3,  156.) 

151.  ^j^iti)  ^j:  ^^  jii  the  Possessor  of  a  bounty  towards 
\  the  believers.     Q.  iij.  146.     (See  Nos.  149,  150,  153,  156.) 

162.  i^lliT,^  J.^  jj  the  Possessor  of  a  bounty  towards 
mankind.  Q.  ii.  244;  x.  61;  ixvii.  75;  xl.  63.  (See  Noe. 
36,  205,  470.) 

153.  jjU»>-VTj  JrfifljTjJ  the  Possessor  of  bounty  and  benef- 
ice.   V.  45. 

154.  ?^"TjJ  the  Possessor  of  strength.  H.  76;  R.  49. 
l(Se6  Nob.  165,  S21,  379.) 
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155.  ^^;--5^  i^Aj\jj  the  Possessor  of  strength^  the  Firm. 
Q.  li.  58.    (See  Nos.  154,  221,  379,  417.) 

156.  J-ailf  J  a^JjT^j  the  Possessor  of  munificence  and 

bounty.    V.  46.    V.  erroneously  gives  f^Ji^  and  JLaill.    (See 
also  Nos.  149—153.) 

157.  JUSjTjJ  the  Possessor  of  perfection.    V.  47.    (See 

No.  386a.) 

158.  ^j\jim\ ^^  the  Possessor  of  the  ascending-places  (to 

heaven,  for  prayers  and  good  works,  etc.).   Q.  Ixx.  3.     (See 
No.  224.) 

159.  ^jJ^jZI  I JsiC^^i^  the  Possessor  of  forgiveness  for  man- 

kind.    q.  xiii.  7.    (See  Nos.  160,  318,  324,  326.) 

160.  ^\  L->Ufijj  J  I^J*^  jj  the  Possessor  of  forgiveness 

and  the  Possessor  of  a  sore  castigation.    Q.  xli.  43.     (See 
Nos.  147,  159.) 
♦161.  '^\y^the  Merciful  One.  (See  Nos.  5, 124, 214, 217.) 

162.  j^iJjT  the  Provider.    V.  48.    (See  Nos.  125,  220.) 

163.  '^\l^the  Upraiser.  Q.  in.  48;  Ht.  23;  R.  63;  Rs. 
27.    (See  also  Nos.  86, 114, 164.) 

The  passage  Is :  j^ !  <-^-^b  j  CJ^^^  ,Jl  Verily  I  am  He 
who  shall  take  thee  and  shall  raise  thee  up  to  myself.  This 
was  addressed  by  God  to  Jesus,  who  was  "  caught  up  "  alive 
and  bodily  to  heaven. 

164.  Jl^  \j\y(the  Upraiser,  the  Sufficient  One.  V.  49. 
(See  Nos.' 163,  384.) 

165.  CJ^(SoTjij)myLord.  Q.ii.l20,262,etc.;  H.2;  R.2. 
Occurs  a  great  many  times  in  Q.,  and  preserved  as   a 

venerable  peculiarity  copied  from  the  original  manuscript. 
(Compare  JlililT  for  ^USlTf,  No.  412 ;  and  see  No.  213.) 

♦166.  L^j  the  Lord  (of  so-and-so).    Q. 
Used  hundreds  of  times  with  a  complement,  as  a  divine  title. 
(See  the  next  following  forty-seven  articles,  etc.) 


*167.  1j]^  the  Lord. 

Occnra  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  one  of  the  lists,  alone,  and  in 
\  this  definite  form.  The  ejaculation  i—ij  G,  given  by  M.  and 
I  K.,  IB  for  i_jj  G,  q.v.  above,  No.  161,  (See  also  tiie  next 
ribU owing  numbers.) 

168,  i~J(iyi\  i^j  the  Lord  of  lords.  M. ;  Lane;  woceoj. 

Not  in  Q.,  but  much  used. 

•169.  JiaT  tfj^the  Lard,  the  Supreme  One.  (See  Nos. 

170.  -_>yjrL_OT  the  Lord,  the  Most  Compassionate  One. 
■.50.    (SeeNofl,  167,  217.) 

171.  ij'ji\}  *U-jTtIj(  the  Lord  of  the  skif  and  of  the  earth, 
:.  H.  23^  172.    (See  Noa.  24,  117,  174,  etc.) 

172.  ^1«J1  Lp\^*j^\  t_jj  the  Lord  of  the  seven  heavens. 
|.Q.  ixiii'.  88.^^  (See  aUo  Noa.  24,  171,  173,  174.) 

173.  Jai<S\  |_;i/Jl  Mj  j  j4-jTi^lJA«frt_iJ  the  Lord  of 
?n  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  most  immense  empyrean. 

.  xxiii.  88.    (See  Nos.  24,  29,  143,  146,  172,  184,) 

174.  ^j'i\ }  Cj'jlJl  Cjj  ike  Lord  of  the  heaoens  and  of 
\theearth.  Q.siii.l7;  xvii.104;  sviii.12;  xix.66;  sxi.57; 
iixvi.  23;  xl.  82;  V.  51.  (See  Nos.  24,  117,  171,  172,  173, 
1175—180,  etc.) 

175.  Jilj^  tij  J)fn  J  (.p\'^^  ili'j  the  Lord  of  the 
I  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xUii. 
|,82.    (See  also  Noa.  29,  145,  146,  173,  174.) 

176.  'it^!Z'C*j^j'^\  ji^\y^^i~->jtheLordoftheheavens 
\  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  that  mhich  is  between  them  both. 
I'Q,  xssvii.  5;  xxxviii.  66;  xliv.6;  Ixxviii.  37.  (See  Nos.  174, 
1177-180.)^^       ,^    ,,     ^, 

177.  j^,.U^L*fi^  *-•  J  u»J^*  J  <^K^SiLij  the  Lord  of 
if^  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  andqfrvhat  is  between  them  both, 
ttiu  Compassionate  One.    Q.  kxviii.  37.     (See  Noa,  176, 214.) 
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178.  j^lL^Tf  tJj  ^  CiJ2^  U  j  ^yi\  j  cp^jillf  4^  the 

Lord  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earthy  and  of  what  is  between 
them  both,  and  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.  Q.  xzzvii.  5. 
(See  Nos.  176,  197.) 

179.  ^UiJTjjuJl  L^lfJ  Uj  J>j'i\jiz3\j:*J\i^j  the  Lord 

of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  and  of  tohat  is  between  them 
both;  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Everforgwing  One,    Q.  xxxvlii. 

66.    (See  Nos.  176,  288.) 

180.  ^'uiT  L>j  ^;yr\  Lj ;  ^\';::s^t(,  the  Lord  of 

the  heavens,  and  Lord  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds. 
Q.  xlv.  35.    (See  Nos.  174,  182.) 

181.  i^^ytA^L^j  the  Lord  of  the  Dog-Star  (Sirius).     Q. 

liii.  50. 

Some  pagan  Arabs  worshipped  the  star  Sirius,  and  swore  by- 
it.  Muhammad  sought  to  extol  God  by  saying  that  He  was 
the  Lord  of  that  very  star  also. 

182.  ^T^UlT  (Li)  the  Lord  of  (all)  the  worlds.    Q.  i.  1,  etc. 
Occurs  perhaps  fifty  times  in  Q.    (See  Nos.  16,  338.) 

183.  ^^ju\  (Ijj  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean.  Q.  xxi.  22  ; 
xliii.  82.^  (See  Nos.  17,  29,  184,  185.) 

184.  ^jht.n  jji])*J»  ^-^  ihe  Lord  of  the  most  immense  em- 

pyrean.  Q.  ix.  130;  xxiii.  88;  xxvii.  26;  V.  52.  (See  Nos. 
17,  29,  183, 185.) 

185.  ^^\  u^J^  ^J  ^^^  Lord  of  the  most  honourable  em- 
pyrean.   Q.  xxiii.  117.    (See  also  Nos.  17,  29,  183, 184.) 

According  to  Bayrf^awl  some  have  read  (^fJJ\,  making  this 
adjective  qualify  jA^i  ^jf  ^oi  (^j*j»  itself.     The  sense 

then  would  be :  the  Lord  of  the  empyrean,  the  Bountiful  One. 
(See  No.  389.) 

186.  gjTf  4/;  the  Lord  of  Might.  Q.  xxxvii.  180.  (See 
No.  282.) 
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\      187.  »^t»jT  tijjjl  Me  lord,  the  Most  Supremo  One.    (See 

Nos.  192,  294.) 
[      \8S.  jjiki]  *—tj}\  the  Lord,  tke  AU'/orffiEmff  One.   Q.  sxsiv.  • 

14.    (See  Nos.'l86,  326.) 

Q.  haa  the  expression  indefinite  ;  jykr.  iljj. 
I       189.  ^pll]  i^j  the  Lord  o/t/te  dayireak.     Q.  cxiii.  1. 
I    190.  '^'jthyLord.  Q.ii.28,etc.  (See Nob.  191, 194, 195.) 
I    191.  si?J(Ayi,or<i(0  female).     Q.xii.21,24,elc.    (See 
rUo.  180.) 
I       \^2.  'jjai^  dC'j  thy  Lord,the Most  Siipreme  One.    Q.lvi. 

73,  98,  etc.    (See  Nob.  187,  294.) 

193.  lyi  S'^j  the  Lord  of  all  things.   Q.ri.  164.    (See 

Ho8.  301,  302.) 

lU.  "fiij  your  Lord.    Q.  iii.  120, 121,  etc.    (See  Nos.  18, 
I  166,  190,  196.) 

I      195.  \^d-ijthe  Lordofyoutwo.    Q.  vii.  19,  etc.    (See  Nos. 
|,M0,  194.) 

I     \W.'i!:S'lijSOurLord,theaod.    (J.  x.  3.    (See  Nm.  IS, 
\iU.) 
I      Thifl  is  probably  a  proposition :    Your  Lord  is  the  God, 

Y  mho 

I      197.    ijli^l  t_j,  the  Lord  of  the  places  of  sunrise.    Q. 

iMivii.  5.'   (See  Nos.  178. 198,  199-202.) 

K     198.  i_jjl**jT  j  jjli-in  i-jj  the  Lord  of  the  jjlaees  of  sun- 

Mrise  and  cf  the  places  o/ sunset.    Q.  Isx.  40.    (See  Nob.  178, 

n97,  109-202.) 

■     199.  ^jjii^  J  Jj^^  '~r'j  (''^  ^^^^  'if  t^  place  of  sunrise 

randof  the  place  of  sunset.     Q.  xivi.  27 ;  Isxiii.  9.     (See  Nos. 

[  188,  etc.) 

*       200.  ^ji^  i_),  the  Lord  of  the  ttto  places  of  sunrise 

(of  the  summer  and  winter  seasons).    Q.  \v.  16.     (See  Nos. 

198,  199,  201,  202.) 
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201.  ^^j)^  L-ij  J  ^^jl^  Ljjj  the  Lord  q/ the  two  places 

of  sunrise,  and  the  Lord  of  the  tno  places  of  auruet.     Q.  It. 
16, 17.    (See  Nos.  198, 199,  200,  202.) 

202.  JiiJ^  *-ri)  ^^^  I^^d  of  i^^  ^^0  plMea  of  sunaet. 
Q.  Iv.  17'.  '(See  Nos.  199,  200,  201.) 

203.  ^5^  J  {^x*  *-rC  ^^  Lord  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  Q. 
Tu.  119 ;  xxvi.  47.    (See  No.  210.) 

204.  llJj  our  Lord.  Q.  u.  133,  etc.  (See  Nos.  19,  165, 
166,  213.) 

2O0.  ijwull  (-fij  the  Lord  of  mankind.    Q.  cxiy.  1.     (See 

Nos.  36,'lo2,  470.) 

206.  Zj  his  Lord.  Q.  ii.  118, 125,  etc.  (See  Nos.  207, 
211,  212.) 

207.  l^  her  Lord.  Q.  iii.  32,  etc.  (See  Nos.  206,  211, 
212.) 

208.  i^r^r^ '  ^^  ^j  i^^  ^'"'d  of  ^^^^  house  (tent,  tabernacle, 
chamber,  or  temple  for  worship  at  Makka).  Q.  cvi.  3.  (See 
No.  209.)  ^ 

209.  Sjlpi  * Jii  t_j^  the  Lord  of  this  city  (of  Makka).  Q. 
xxvii.  93.    (See' No.  208.) 

210.  ^y«  j  ^jijo  <-r^  the  Lord  of  Aaron  and  Moses.  Q, 
XX.  72.    (See  No.  203.) 

211.  "I^j  their  Lord.  Q.  iii.  193,  etc.  (See  Nos.  206, 207, 
212.) 

212.  Ufjj  the  Lord  of  them  both.  Q,  vii.  21.  (See  Nob. 
206,  207,  211.) 

213.  JJ  mif  Lord.  Q.  iii.  44 ;  v.  76, 117,  etc.  (See  No. 
165.) 

214.  ^j^^s>^jS\  the  Compassionate  One.  Q.  i.  2,  etc.;  H.  3; 
Ht.  2;  R.  3;  Rs.  2.    (See  Nos.  20,  177.) 

Occurs  nearly  sixty  times  in  Q.,  besides  its  place  in  Bi-'smi- 

'llah,  >-^^^  [j^j^  ^  (^^  •    The  name  ^^-U^T  J^  is  very 
frequent. 
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215.  **>yJV  |^j.to-_pT  (Ae  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful. 
Q.  i.  2 ;  ii.  138,  etc. ;  V.  63.    (See  Noe.  20,  214,  217.) 

Beeidea  ita  places  in  the  body  of  Q.  itself,  this  compound  is 
a  part  of  the  Bi-'ami-'llfih,'  »-^-pi  ^^^.^-jJi  illl  jLi,  in  the 
name  of  God,  the  Compassionate,  the  Most  Merciful.  Tbis 
formula  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  Q.,  esceptiag 
the  ninth,  ^plT  Hj^  the  Chapter  of  Repentance.  Several 
reasons  have  been  adduced  for  this  omission,  the  most  probable 
being  that  a  part  of  it  was  the  very  last  promulgated,  and  that 
Muhammad  died  before  he  bad  assigned  a  distinct  place  to  it, 
thus  leaving  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  chapter  by  itself,  or 
a  part  of  one.  nowever,  the  formula  is  repeated  whenever 
a  recitation  of  any  section  of  the  Qiir'fln  is  about  to  be  entered 
upon,  and  also  before  commencing  any  action  of  importance. 

216.  ^jli^ll^T  ^j*i/yr  Me  Compassionate  One,  He  who  Is 
invoked  for  aid.     Q.  xxi.  112.     (See  Nos.  214,  440.) 

217.  '^j^ the  Most  Merciful.  Q.!.2,etc.;  H.4;  Ht.3; 
V.  58;  R.  4;  Ra.  3. 

Occurs  over  a  hundred  times  in  the  body  of  Q.,  and  also  in 
the  formula  of  the  "  Bismillab  " — Bi-'ami-'ilab,— there  follow- 
ing |^.»i.  JT,  q.v.  *^_y'  -V^  i^  ^  usual  name  of  men,  (See 
Noa.  20,  75,  170,215,329.) 

218.  j^tt^  rf^J^  ^^'^  ^"'^^  Merciful,  the  Most  Forfiviny 
Q.  xssiv.  S.     (SeeNoa.  217,  326.) 

[  219.  JtJpT  L^jTthe  Most  Merciful,  the  Most  Affectionate 
Q.  li.  92.    (See  Noa.  217.  584.) 

220.  JIjJJT'Mc  Ever-Prooiding  One.     Q.  li.  58;    H.  75; 

.  17;  R.  59;  Rs.  19.     (See  Nos.  53,  125,  1G2.) 
j  Occurs  but  once  in  Q,,  bnt  is  a  cherished  title.      s1j_^Tjuc 
■  ft  not  Tinfrequent  name  of  men. 


)iiftlaiivn  ac  uuhdceuinp. 
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221.  ^j-5^  iyuT  J  J  j|3Jj^  ^^^  Ever- Providing  One,  the 
Possessor  of  strength^  the  Firm.  Q.  li.  58.  (See  Nos.  154, 
155,  220,  417.) 

222.  Ju^^T  the  Unerring  One.  Q.  xi.  89 ;  Ht.  98 ;  R.  67  ; 
R8.  77 ;  M.    (See  also  Nob.  103,  437.) 

Occurs  but  once  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title,  twice  applied  to  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  who  follows  the  right  course. 

223.  trfy^  ^^  Eminent  One.  Q.  xl.  15 ;  V.  54.  (See 
Nos.  224,  225.) 

Does  not  occur  in  Q.  as  a  simple  title,  and  would  not  be 
correct  if  applied  directly  to  God  himself. 

224.  o^l>-]J jJT  j-J^  the  Eminent  of  degrees.  Q.  xl.  15; 
V.  55.    (See  Nos.  158,  223,  225.) 

225.  ^Jo\ ^^  t^\;>-Jjjr^-Jj  the  Eminent  of  degrees  (by 

which  ascent  towards  Him  is  permitted),  the  Possessor  of  tfie 
empyrean.    Q.  xl.  15.    (See  Nos.  158,  223,  224.) 

Apparently  an  allusion  to  a  parallel  of  the  steps  of  Jacob's 
ladder,  and  to  the  seven  or  nine  heavens  that  served  as  stages 
in  the  night-ascent,  JytJff . 

226.  lL^^T  the  Watcher.  Q.  iv.  1 ;  v.  117;  xxxiii.  52; 
H.  54 ;  Ht.  43 ;  R.  81 ;  Rs.  48.    (See  Nos.  227,  264,  365.) 

Occurs  twice  also  in  Q.  applied  to  a  man.     jl^  ^JLc  dji\  ^ 

uJj  ^^  God  is  a  Watcher  over  all  things  is  the  passage  in 
Q.  xxxiii.  52. 

227.  PtIITlLj^  the  Watcher,  the  Perpetual  One.    V. 

56.    (See  Nos.  134,  226.) 

228.  v-JjJJT  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  writing  4-J^j>y ' »  i*^*  > 
but  is  very  generally  met  with. 

229.  vJj^X  the  Most  Indulgent  One.  Q.  vi.  138, 203,  etc. ; 
n.  16 ;  Ht.  82 ;  V.  57 ;  R.  73 ;  Rs.  71.  (See  Nos.  63,  228, 
230,  231,  330.) 

Occurs  eleven  times  in  Q.,  always  applied  to  God.    The 

word  is  very  generally,  but  incorrectly,  written  uJjj^r. 


^^  230.  o'^'j  I— ijjj\  the  Most  Indulgent  One  with  ike  senants 
(i.e.  with  those  who  serve  Him,  the  righteoue;  and  also, 
mankind,  angels,  and  demons  in  general;  mankind  more 
particularly).  Q.  u.  203;  iii.  28.  (See  Nos.  63,  229,  231, 
330.) 

231.  t^^jS(  ^jjjJ\  t^e  Most  Indulffent,  Most  Merciful  One. 
Q.ii.  138;  ii.  118,  129;  ivi.7,49;  xxii.64;  ixiv.20;  lvii.9; 
lis.  10.     (See  Nob.  217,  229.) 

232.  ^JjT  the  Righteous  One.     V.  59. 

Applied  in  Qs.  in  this  sense  to  a  man.     In  Q.  zis.  19  it 

is  said  of  a  boy ;  applied  to  whom  it  also  signifies :  growing, 

^^_  thriving.    The  word  is,  possibly,  a  misreading  for   ^^^Tl ,  g.v. 

^B  ^°-  ^^^- 

^  233.  JjOT  the  Coverer  up  (of  sin,  shame,  etc.).    V.  60. 

(See  No.  236.) 

234.  ^,1^  (I  recite)  thedoxohgy  (of  God).  V.  61. 

^^k       This  word,  used  only  in  the  accusative  deSnite,  and  always 

^^Kbllowed  by  a  noun  in  the  genitive,  or  by  a  posaeseipe  pronoun 

^^BBtn^ular  of  the  second  or  third  person,  indicative  of  Ood, 

^^*  Occurs   forty-one  times  in  Q,,  and  is  constantly  used  as  a 

^^B  doxoiogy,  in  the  form  iJiT  j^LarU"  (recite  thou,  or,  I  recite)  the 

^H^.  doxology  of  the  God,  or  ^j^»il  '■^->^j  ^''^=4-'  (recite  thou)  the 

^^1  ioxology  of  thy  Lord,  the  Most  High;  the  first  of  these  two 

'  being  also  frequently  heard  as  an  exclamation  of  wonder  or 

admiration.     The  word  is  never  used  as  a  divine  name  or 

title,  and  is  always  a  dosology  alone.     To  suppose  that  it  is 

^^  a  "name  of  God"  is  a  gross  error.     Wljat  has  given  rise  to 

^H'  this  false  idea  would  appear  to  be  a  custom  with  writers,  out 

^^Vpf  reverence,  to  suppress  the  name  of  God  after  the  verb  Jlj 

^H.  JTe  hath  said,  when  they  quote  a  passage  of  the  Qur'ao,  but 

^^K  to  indicate   the  source  of   the   quotation  by  interposing  a 

doxology  between  it  and  the  verb;  thus  :  ^Jlii  j  djWui  J\i 

Ul  i\  «3l  i  iJJl  Ul  He,  nhose praises  1  recite  and  whose  glory 
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he  extolled^  hath  said:  ''I  am  God ;  there  is  no  God  sare  Me.** 
In  such  cases  a  divine  title  may  be  introdnced  and  the  doxology 

also;  thos:  ^^^  jJlA^^uif  J'i  God^  whose  praises  I  recite 

and  whose  glory  be  extolled^  hath  said.  In  like  manner,  when 
reporting  a  tradition  of  the  prophet,  his  name  or  title  is  also 
suppressed  at  times,  and  mentioned  at  others,  vrith  the  nsnal 

blessing  on  him  in  both  cases ;  thus :  iJ^ j  jll&  ^\  ^JL^  ^l^ 

or  Juj  J  ^Ifi  <uJr  Q^  ^^«-:^  J^  •   It  would  be  equally  a  great 

mistake  to  suppose  that  the  salutation  111  j  ^11^  dJll  ^^1^  is 
a  name  or  title  of  Muhammad. 

235.  ^^f*JT  the  Ever-lauded  One  (to  whom,  or  of  whom, 

the  doxologies  are  recited).     Qs. ;  M. ;  Lane ;  B.  28. 

Not  in  Q.  nor  in  any  of  the  lists  but  that  of  the  Spanish 
Moor. 

236.  jlLUl  the  Ever-Cocerer  over  (of  sins  repented  oO.    V. 
62 ;  Lane ;  M.    (See  Nos.  233,  237,  271.) 

237.  oj-jJT  jliil  the  Ever-Coterer  over  of  faults.    Lane ; 
M.    (See  Nos.  233,  236.) 

238.  tir^^  '^  'S'«;j/i5  One.    H.  33.    (See  Nos.  6,  239, 

240,241. 

239.  -»liij"vT  ^^Ja  the  Snift  in  Vengeance.  (See  Nos.  187, 

238,477.)^  \ 

240.  <_>Uld '  j^li  the  Swift  in  reckoning  (with  His  creatures 

for  their  deeds).  Q.  ii.  198 ;  iii.  17,  199 ;  v.  6 ;  xiii.  41 ;  xiv. 
51 ;  xxiv.  39;  xl.  17;  Lane. 

241.  (_>l^T  ^j^  the  Swift  in  chastisement.    Q.  vi.  165; 

Til.  166 ;  Lane.    (See  Nos.  147,  258.) 

242.  liljf  the  Safety.   Q.  v.  18;  lix.  23;  H.  87 ;  Ht.  6 ; 

R.  7 ;  Rs.  6.    (See  Nob.  243,  466.) 
The  expression  is  metaphorical  for   aJLj\  j j  in  the  two 

passages  cited  from  Q.  The  word  occurs  forty  times  in  other 
senses. 


943.  ^pt  ^ilff^^e  Safety,  the  Confiding  One.  Q.  lix. 
23;  V.  64.     (See  Nos.  242,466.) 

344.   '^\^^  the  Authority.    V.  64. 

Occurs  in  Q.  thirty-ais  times,  always  in  the  sense  of  ordinary 
'  autliority."  It  is  applied  to  a  ruler,  prince,  king,  by  a  well- 
known  metaphor.  Conceivably,  it  may  have  been  nsed  as  a  title 
of  God,  but  it  ia  not  mentioned  in  the  usual  books  of  reference. 

245.  |e*-Jl  the  Namesake ;  Q,  xix,  8;  or,  tke  Very-exalled 
One.    Q.  xix.  66 ;  V.  76.    (See  No.  246.) 

Probably  a  misreading. 

246.  «_— *-jT|e*«jr/^  Very-exalted,  the  All-hearing  One. 
,  T.  76.     (See  No.  245.) 

247.  '^-^^  the  All-hearing  One.  Q. ;  Ht.  26  ;  V.  63  ; 
'  E.  19  ;  Rs.  14. 

Occurs  forty-aeven  times  in  Q.,  always  as  a  divine  title,  with 
one  exception,  xi.  26,  where  it  is  applied  to  a  man.  They 
are  all  compounds,  given  below,     (See  Nos.  248-251.) 

348.  jrf^\  t^^*-*J'  '''*  All-hearing,  All-seeing  One.  Q.  iv. 
61,133;  xvu.l;  xxii.60,74;  xxxi.  27  ;  si.  21, 58;  xlii.9.; 
Iviii.  1 ;  kxvi.  2;  V.  67.    (See  Nos.  70,  247.) 

249.  tlcjlT  ;.*..'  the  Ever-hearer  of  prayer.  Q.  iii.  33; 
xiv.  41. 

250.  ^,^JC^  -^f;.*^ the  All-hearing,  Omniscient  One.  Q. ; 
T.  68.    (See  Nos.  247,  308.) 

Occurs  thirty-two  times  in  Q.,  as  11.  121,  131,  etc. 

231.  i^^\  j_-*»JT'Me  All-hearing,  Ever-near  One.  Q. 
I  xixiv.  49.   '(See  Nos.  247,  877.) 

252.  iu\'S^'ji^  the  Prince  of  Princes.    V.  69. 

This  ia  most  certainly  erroneous  in  its  application  to  God, 
The  title  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  Muhammad.  jC^  is 
applied  to  John  the  Baptist  in  Q.  iii.  34;  and  to  Potipharin 
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253.  ..^jJUri:^.   V.  70. 


Perhaps  for  ^^SljT  Jul  Prince  of  the  tfvo  Princes.    Hasan 

and  Husayn,  the  two  grandsons  of  Muhammad,  are  styled 
^^j^SIjT  (^i/.  ^^JullT),  and  both  their  father,  Ali,  and  their 

grandfather,  would  rightly  be  styled  their  Prince. 

254.  dj^the  Health-giving  One.   V.  71. 

The  verb  ^.Pn.^  occurs  in  Q.  iz.  14,  as  applied  to  God's 
healing  the  breasts  of  believers,  ix,  removing  doubts  there- 
from. The  title  is  usually  given  to  a  satisfactory,  doubt- 
removing  answer,   4-JL£   <^^^   in   Persian  and   Turkish 

255/j}l^the  Thankful  One.  Q.  ii.  153;  iv.  146;  H. 
17.    (See^jii:!,  No.  261.) 

256.  '^^Sf^[^}l^  the  Thankful,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  ii. 
153 ;  iv.  146.    (See  Nos,  255,  308.) 

257.  Ij jllT  the  Very- Strenuous  One.  H.  73 ;  R.  23.  (See 
the  next  two.) 

258.  c-^llxIT  Sjs£  the  Very- Strenuous  One  in  chastising. 

Q.  ii.  192,  207,  etc.    (See  Nos.  147,  241,  257,  380.) 
Occurs  fourteen  times,  all  applied  to  God. 

259.  JLs#'  *XjAJ*  the  Very- Strenuous  One  in  devising 

stratagems.    Q.  xiii.  14.    (See  Nos.  257,  258.) 

The  word  Jo  jJ^  occurs  frequently  alone  as  an  adjective  of 

other  things,  and  yj^^  ^«>^  strong  in  powers,  is  used  as  a 
title  of  the  archangel  Gabriel  in  liii.  5. 

260.  kJj  iJt  the  Very-Noble  (Sacred,  Holy,  Honourable). 
R.  47. 

The  word,  even  its  root,  does  not  occur  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  of 
the  other  lists.  It  is  the  title  of  the  Prince  of  Makka.  When 
indefinite,  it  is  said  of  a  descendant  from  Muhammad,  through 

Fatima,  like  Ju.«».    At  Makka,  in  contradistinction  to  Ju^,  it 
is  used  to  designate  especially  a  descendant  from  Muhammad 


through  Hasan,  the  eliier  eon  of  Fatima.  As  an  ordinary 
adjefltive,  it  qualifies  anything  holy  or  honourable,  Doubtlesa, 
God  is  holy  and  honourable,  and  this  word  may  have  been 
applied  among  Ilis  titles. 

261.  j/IjT  iks  All-lhmhjul  One.  Q.  iixv.  27,  31 ;  ilii. 
22  ;  kiv.  17 ;  Ht.  35 ;  R.  78 ;  Ha.  59.  (See  also  j^dJT,  No. 
255.  alao  Noa.  2G2,  331.) 

Occurs  in  Q.  eii  other  times  applied  to  man.    It  is  explained 

I  by  the  commentatora  as   betokening  that   God   gives  aa  ex- 
ceeding great  reward  for  man's  very  small  aervices. 
262.  '^'^  j^  Che  AiMani/ul,  All-lenienC  One.  Q.  liv. 
17;  V.  72.    (SeeNos.  102,  261.) 
V.  appears  to  have  *^S^  instead  of  »-L»- , 
263.  ^IJT  Me  Witness.    Q.  iii.  93,  etc, ;  H.  36 ;  Ht.  50  ; 
B.  80 ;  Ra'.  39.     (See  Noa.  264,  279,  280.) 
Is  found  as  a  divine  title  in  Q.  eighteen  timea,  and  abont 
as  often  applied  to  men.    As  the  title  for  a  martyr  the 
word  ia  well  known,  and  j.&\Ji  ie  the  current  term  for  a  witness 
who  sees,  hears,  or  bears  testimony. 

204.  ^yL^lAe  Witness,  thWatc/ier.    V.73.    (See 

INoa.  226,  263.  279,  280.) 
'   The  combination  ia  not  in  Q, 
I    265.  l1-o-1-^  the  Companion,    V.  45. 
Not  applied  to  God  in  Q. 
266.  jjlllT  t/ie  True  One  (Truthful,  Faithful).     H.  70  ; 
B.  25.     (See  No.  267.) 
Does  not  occur  in  Q.  aa  a  divine  title,  simple  or  compoand, 
267.  A^^t  jjL.  the  True  of  promise,    V.  74.    (See  Noa. 
366,  520,  525.) 
Applied  in  Q.  xii.  55  to  lahmael. 

•268.  '^C^ the  Fabricator.  Q.  xxvii.  90  (noun);  V.,  ia 
92.    (Sec  Nos.  115,  121,  344,  346,  414.) 
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2g9,  j^^    tie  Lmmfmg^  Ch^^    Qs. ;  Lme;  Ht.99; 

TLe  word  is  not  fei^f  ir  Q. 

270.  'x^tki  Ai»>iM!t^.  O^e.    Q.  «£L  3;  Hu  67;  R-  97; 
TLi.eA.    fSee  Xo*.  21,  271,  3.y>.) 
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271.  y^iL  jiLa  ^4^  J&a/.'k/^t,  f.^^CVjwrwup.  T.75.  (See 
Xoe.  236,  270,  272.) 

272.  l:^the  Hurtful  One.   Ht.  91 ;  B.  66 ;  Ba.  SI ;  Lwie. 

(See  No.  49S.) 

Is  twice  applied  in  Q.  to  a  demon. 

273.  j^  if  the  Chan  One.    K.  90.    (See  No.  274.) 
Not  in  Q.  as  a  divine  title. 

Ti\.  l^^it' the  Externally  Endent  One.  Q.  Irii.  3;  H. 
84 ;  Ht.  74 :  Ba.  87.    (See  Nos.  273,  275.) 

275.  'jc'^^j^'^  the  Patent,  the  Esoteric  One.  Q.  Ivii.  3 ; 
V.  76.    (See  Nos.  55.  274.) 

•276.  J  J'iTf  the  Just  One.    (See  No.  281.) 

277.  c--^^.IT  /Jl^  He  nho  hunts  what  is  absent.  Q.  xxxiv. 
3 ;  IxxiL  26.    (See  Nos.  278,  279,  280,  808.) 

278.  u^j^i  4i?^jll^c^  Hl^l  He  tcho  knows  the  absent 

of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth.   Q.  xxxv.  36.    (See  Nos.  174, 
277.) 

279.  ijlfllTj  i^J^^  ll\£.  He  who  knows  the  absent  and  the 

perceptible.    Q.  vi.  73 ;  ix.  95,  106 ;  xxiii.  94 ;  xxxix.  47  ; 
lix.  22 ;  Ixii.  8.    (See  Nos.  277,  280.) 

280.  JC^^ jJjTf  |jI^T;  ^Jj^  (^li  He  who  knows  the 

absent  and  the  perceptible,  the  very  Great,  the  High-exalted 
One.    Q.  xiii.  10.    (See  Nos.  277,  279,  387,  412.) 

281.  Jj^  the  Equitable  One.  Ht.  29;  Es.  63;  Lane. 
(See  No.  276.) 
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283.  jij^  the  Most  Mighty  One.  Q.  lix.  23,  etc. ;  H.  90 ; 
Ht.  9;  R^IO;  Ra.  9.    (See  Nos.  22,  186,  283-293,  381.) 

Occurs  niQfity-eight  times  in  Q.,  principally  in  the  com- 
pounds given  below  as  divine  titles;  is  five  times  applied  to 
man,  and  thrice  to  things.    JJj*Ji  -V*  'B  well  known, 

283.  LSJI^  jjiil\  t/ie  Most  Mig/ity,  the  All-wise.  Q.ii.  123, 
etc. ;  V.  77.     (See  Noa.  22.  97,  232.) 

Bepeated  in  Q.  perhaps  fifty  times,  being  the  moat  nnmerons 
of  the  compounds, 

284,  i-^ '  JjjiJT  t/ie  Most  Mightr/,  Most  Praiseworthy  One. 
Q,  liv.  1 ;  ssiiv.  6  ;  Isxxv.  8.     (See  No3.  105,  282.) 

I  985.  »liijTjj  ^JjiJi  '^e  Most  Mighty,  the  Possessor  of  a 
vengeance.  Q.  iii.  3  ;  v.  96 ;  xiv.  48;  lix.  38.  (See  Noa. 
137,  282.) 

\6.  L^yt j.ij^  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Merd/ul  One.  Q, 
ixiv.8,  68, 104, 122, 140, 159,175,  191.217;  xss.4;  xxxii. 

[  6.    (See  Nos.  217,  232.) 

237,  IJiJtJjjirt  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Omniscient  One.    Q. 
i  Ti.  96  ;  xxvii.  80;  xixvi.  33;  il.  1 ;  xli.  11 ;  xliii.  8.    (See 

Nob.  282,  308.) 

238.  jlldT  jjjiiT  the  Most  Mighty,  Ever-Jorgivivg  One.  Q. 
ixiviii.  66;  iis'ix.  7;  xl.  45.    (See  Nos.  179,  239,  324.) 

289.  jm6\  jjyiSS  ike  Most  Mighty,  Most  Forgiving  One. 
Q.  XXXV,  25;  Ixvii.  2.    (See  Nos.  982,  326,) 

1290.  It/lT^J^iiT  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Bountiful  One. 
Q.  xliv.  49.    (Se'e  Nos.  289,  389.) 
291.  jASAiiTjjilT  the  Most  Mighty,  the  Able  One.    Q.  liv. 
4S.    (See  Noa.  282,  456.) 
292.  4j\XpTJj^  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-bestowing  One. 
Q.  xxxviii.  8.    (Bee  Nos.  282,  533.) 


I 
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293.  i^^^  the  Very  Benevolent  One.    V.  79. 

294.  l!^  the  Most  Supreme  One.    Q.  ii.  2-36 ;  Ixix.  93 ; 

H.  27 ;  Ht.  33 ;  Es.  47.    (See  Nob.  23,  187,  295.) 
The  word  is  very  frequent  in  Q.  as  a  qnalificative  of  things. 

295.  LJ^  y^  tlte  Moat  Supreme,  Moat  Bountiful  One. 
V.  78.    (See  Nos.  294,  389.) 

296.  ^iilT  the  Ever-Pardomng  One.    Q.  iv.  46, 100,  148 ; 

xiii.  69 ;  Iviii.  3 ;  H.  37 ;  Ht.  81 ;  R.  66 ;  Rs.  62.  (See  Nob. 
297,  298,  318,  324,  326.) 

297.  jfjc  \  y*i  1  the  Ever-Pardomng,  Eter-Forgmng  One, 
Q.  iv.  46,  100 ;  ixii.  59 ;  Iviu.  3.    (See  Nos.  296,  326). 

298.  ^oajT  yiJT  the  Ever- Pardoning,  the  Almighty  One. 
Q.  iv.  148.    (See  Nos.  293,  373.) 

299.  J^lilT  the  Well-knming  One.    V.  80.    (See  Nos.  277- 

279,  300.) 

300.  c_>j-*jT  (♦»£  the  Well-knoning  of  absent  thittgs.    Q.  v. 

108,  116 ;  ix.  79 ;  xxxiv.  47 ;  V.  81.    (See  Nos.  277,  299.) 

301 .  ^Jj  5^  J^  ^1*  Almighty  over  all  things.    Q.  ii.  19. 
(See  Nos.  302,  311,  373.) 

302.  Jj.^j  j|^  J.^^  ^Ic  Administrator  over  all  things.     Q. 
Ti.  102.    (See  Nos'  301,  311,  526.) 

303.  (*5UJT  the  Most  High.   Q.  u.  256 ;  iv.  38 ;  H.  26 ;  Ht. 
36.    (See  Nos.  9,  304-307.) 

304.  jXjT  {Jf^'  '^  ^^^^  Bigh,  Most  Permanent  One.   V. 
82.    (See  Nos.  60,  303.) 

306.  li^  l^  the  Most  High,  the  All-wise.    Q.xlii.51; 
xliii.  2.    (See  Nos.  97,  303.) 

306.  Ar^iTf  ,*jlJi]T  the  Most  Bigh,  the  Supreme  One.    Q.  ii. 
256 ;  xlii.  2.    (See  Nos.  294,  303.) 

307.  j--iiT  j^T  the  Most  Bigh,  the  Very  Great  One.    Q. 
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;  il.  19;  V.  83. 


[  iv.  38;  xxii.  61;  xxsi.  29;  ii 

I  »os.  303,  387.) 

I       308.  ^UJT  the  AU-knorvmg  (Omniscient)  One.    Q.  ii.  211, 

274,  281,  etc. ;  H.  81 ;  Ht.  19 ;  K.  14 ;  Bs.  82.    {See  Noa.  7, 

100.  129,  250,  309-317,  354.) 
I      Occurs  in  Q.,  alone,  or  in  cotnpositlon,  &  hundred  and  fitly* 
vone  times  as  s  divine  title,  and  other  ten  times  applied  to  8  man. 
I      309.  jtAJi\  cul.Xi  «-lJ2T;/ic  Omniscient  Knon-er  of  the  occu- 
Xpants  of  breasts.    Q.  iii.  115,  148,  etc.    (See  No.  308.) 
I      Occurs  twelve  times. 

I      310.  ^^^^liilb  L^\  Ike  Omniscient  Knon-er  of  the  U'l^uit. 
M.  ii.  89,  247 ;  ix.  47  ;  liii.  7.     (See  No.  308.) 
I     311.  ^\l  JSo  •jUjT  the  Omniscient  Knomer  oj  all  things. 
Fq.  ii.  27,  23U  289,  etc.     (See  Nob.  302,  308.) 
I       Generally  in  the  form  lAc  *  _i  JL  ;  and  occurs  altogether 
L  twenty  times. 

I     319.  |j_j|j.*rC  *-UJ1  the  Omniscient  Knower  of  those  nho 
l^eflr  God.    Q.  iii.  Ill ;  ix.  44.    (See  Nos.  308,  531.) 
■    813.  j^A«ji^4t  *A*Jl  the  Omniscient  Knoner  of  the  per- 
merters.    Q.  iij.  56.    (See  No.  308.) 

W-  314.  •fXi    *;JJJT  the  Omniscient,  the  All-nise  One.    Q.  ii. 
1,80 ;  iv.  12,  etc.     (See  Nos.  97,  308.)  ^ 

I      Occurs  twenty -six  times,  and  seven  other  times  as  -rJ^' 

I      315.  jUi'  lAilT  ih£  Omniscient,  AU-Lmierd  One.    Q.  iv. 

I  16  i  iiii.  58 :  ixxiii.  51.     (See  Tio«.  102,  308.) 

I      S16.  j^   f^^  l^e  Omniscient,  the  All-Coffnijrant  One. 

Q.  ir.  29;  xsxi.  34,-  slix.  13;  Isvl.  3.    (See  Nos.  110,  308.) 

317.  Jjj.aj1  *-l*^  '^^  Omniscient,  the  Almighty.    Q.  xvi. 

12 ;  Sii.  53  ;  my.  43 ;  lUi.  49.    (Bee  Nob.  303,  .TO.) 

Sm.'ji^  the  Pardoner.  H.71.  (See  Noe.  126, 324, 328.) 
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319.  c-^  jJf^li  the  Pardoner  of  trespass.  Q.  xl.  2.  (See 
No.  318.)' 

320.  s-Jlilf  ^A^  Prevalent  One.  Q.  xii.  21,  etc,  (See 
Nos.  321,322.) 

Occurs  other  twelve  times,  singular  or  plural  masculine. 
The  inscriptions  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  Al-JjTamrft 
(Alhambra),  all  over  the  walls,  in  small  compartments,  are  a 

repetition  of  the  ejaculation  4JJ\  i\  cl^ll  S  there  is  no  Preoor 
lent  One  save  God. 

321.  }Jt\  ,Jlc  v-^liU  the  Prevalent  One  in  Sis  own  case. 

Q.  xii.  21.    (See  Nos.  320,  539.) 

322.  J^\  4^^T  the  Prevalent  One,  the  Giver.  V.  99. 
(See  Nos.  320,  450.^) 

V.  has  iJtaA^'  i«JUJl,  which  I  read  as  above. 

323.  ^J^.  V.84.  Erroneous  for  lIo^,  y.p.  No.  377. 

324.  jlilJT  the  Ever- Forgiving  One.  Q.  xx.  84 ;  Ht.  14  ; 
R.  38 ;  Es.  17.    (See  Nos.  179,  288,  318,  326,  332.) 

Occurs  three  other  times  as  jUiJT  j^j*JT,  q.v.  No.  288.    The 

translations  for^liJT  and  jf^^t  as  well  as  the  present  title 
and  that  next  following,  by  our  words  from  ''pardon"  and 
"forgiveness,"  are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  render 
the  full  meaning  of  the  idea  that  forms  the  distinction  between 
this  class  of  titles  and  that  derived  from  the  root  y^z  (see 
Nos.  296,  297,  298).  For,  while  the  title  ^a^J^  its  verb  and 
nouns,  are  fully  represented  by  our  derivatives  from  "pardon  " 
and  "  forgive,"  the  class  from  ^  contain  the  accessory  idea 
of  admitting  the  pardoned  one  into  the  joys  of  heaven  as  well. 
Like  our  idea  of  "  absolve,"  ^  simply  remits  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  oflFence ;  but  jss.  entails  the  further  consequence 
of  admitting  to  bliss  and  glory.  This  is  why  the  words 
(^f>^J^  and  dl  j^!k^\  are  used  of  defunct  Muslims  in  a  sense 
similar  to  our  "blessed"  and  "sainted,"  i.e.  whose  sins  are 
blotted  out,  and  who  is  admitted  to  a  participation  in  the 
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rewards  of  the  righteous.  Our  word  "gracious,"  as  applied 
to  God  in  the  sense  of  Granler  of  heasenly  t/itss,  is  far  too 
broad,  and  aleo  fails  to  include,  explicitly,  the  idea  of  pardon, 
I  cannot  suggest  a  eatiafactory  term.  The  name  jUiJl  a_i 
ia  frequently  met  witli. 

325.  i;L»^j}^^y^Hebi/n;hosemerajforfwenessis.  V.8o. 
Thia  espression  occurs  in  a  collect.    It  can  Lardly  be  looked 

upon  aa  a  "  title  "  or  "  name." 

326.  J^T  the  Most-Forgioing  One.  Q.  xvii.  27,  etc; 
H.  20 ;  Ht,  34 ;  iU.  52.  (See  Nob.  104, 188,  218, 289,  324, 
327—333. 

Occurs  in  Q,  ninety  other  times  in  various  compounds,  some- 
times preceding,  sometimes  following  its  fellow  or  fellows. 

327.  Lli'JyUn'  the  Most- Forgiving  Atl-lenienl  One.  Q. 
ii.  225,  236 ;  Ui.  149  ;  V.  101.    (Sea  also  Nos.  102,  320.) 

328.  ^«X_^TjJj^i»Jl  Me  Very- Forgiving  One,  the  Possessor 
/  Compassion.    Q.  xviii.  5.    (See  Nos.  140,  326.) 

329.  *-».JjTj^fiiJT  Ike  Veiy-Forgicing,  the  Mosi-Merciful 
lOne.    Q.  ii.  16B,  etc.    (See  Nos.  217,  326.) 

Occurs  seventy-one  times  in  Q.,  and  once  also  reversed. 

330.  _jjjjJij_j**jT  the  Very- Forgiving,  the  Most  Indulgent 
^One.    V.  86.    (See  Nos.  229.  326.) 

33 1 .  jjilllfJjIijT  the  Very-Forgiving,  the  All-  Thankful  One. 
Q.  XXXV.  27,  31 ;  xlii.  22  ;  V.  87.    (See  Nos.  2(31,  326.) 

332.  JUfcjTjjaiTl  the  Most- Forgiving,  Ecer  Forgiving  One. 
(See  Nos.  394,  326.) 

333.  JjJjJTjjjUJT  the  Most  Forgiving,  Most  Affectionate  One. 
\.  kxxv.  14 ;  V.  89.     (See  Nos.  326,  624.) 

334.  l^  the  Independent  One.  Q.  x.  69;  xxiii.  9; 
Bvii.  40 ;  H.  28 ;  Ht.  87 ;  B.  43 ;  Ba.  83.    (See  Nos.  335- 

p3.) 
Occurs  nineteen  times  iu  Q.,  olotie  or  in  compounds;   of 
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which  two  apply  to  man,  the  others  to  God,       Independent** 
is  an  unsatisfactory  rendering;  *\rich''*  would  be  not  less  so. 

335.  Ifi^'  L5^^'  ^^^  Independent f  the  All-lenient   One. 

Q.  ii.  205.    (See  Nos.  102,  334.) 

*-«  . 

336.  Ju^ '  ^jji^  \  the  Independent y  tite  All-praisenorthy 

One.    Q.  ii.  270;  iv.  130;  xiv.  8;  xxii.  63;  xxxi.  11,  25; 
XXXV.  16 ;  Ivii.  24 ;  Ix.  6 ;  Ixiv.  6.    (See  Nos.  105,  334.) 

337.  Jjj^JJTj^jXTf  the  Self-Independent  One;  or,  the  In- 
dependent,  the  Essentially-existent  One.    V.  60. 

^J^  J  is  not  a  Qur'anic  term  but  was  invented  by  the  school 
of  philosophers  or  scholastic  theologians. 

338.  ^j^\jfj\  ^  j^^ifcl  1  the  One  mho  is  Independent  of  all 
the  ?vorlds.     Q.  iii.  92;  xxxix.  6.     (See  Nos.  16,  182.) 

339.  (>i/S\  ^5.^*31  the  Independent,  the  All-Bountiful  One. 
Q.  xxvii.  40.     (See  Nos.  334,  389.) 

340.  ^yl  J^iilT  the  Independent,  the  Ample  One.   V.  91. 

341.  (Omission  by  mistake.    See  No.  386a.) 

*342.  i^lAjT  the  Opener  (of  ways,  etc.).  (See  Nos.  127, 
347.) 

*343.  J^^UJT  the  Separater  (of  right  and  wrong,  etc.).  (See 
No.  128.)  \ 

344.  ^Iaj  1  the  Maker  {of  what  did  not  before  exist).   Lane. 

(See  Nos.  115, 121,  269,  345,  346.) 

345.  y^Ji  \  J  ti>i  j^\ -tU  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  and  of 


the  earth,    Q.  vi.  14;  xii.102;  xiv.  1;  xxxv.  11;  xxxix.  47; 
xlii.  9.    (See  Nob.  117,  346.) 

346.  '-^}^'J^S!^  the  Maker,  the  Fahncaior.   V.92.   (See 
Nos.  268,  344.) 

347.  -.LiJT  the  Ever-Opener  (of  ways,  means,  difficulties, 

etc.).    Q.  xxxiv.  25;  H.  69;  lit.  18;  R.  88;  Es.  21.    (See 
Nos.  342,  348.) 


348.  iJiJT 'L;ftjT  the  Eoer-Opener,  Omniscient  One.  Q. 
iisiv.  26 ;  T.  9S.     (See  No».  308,  347.) 

349.  j;ilT  tie  Lime  One.    V.  94.    (See  No.  350.) 

The  word  occurs  tbree  times  in  Q.,  applied  to  a  solitary 
man.  Philosopliically,  it  is  well  applicable  to  God,  as  it  is 
the  converse  of  ^jJ  a  pair. 

350.  iillfjiilT  the  Lone,  Absolute  One.  V.  95.  (See 
Nos.  270,  349.) 

tSSl.  'J^^',  Ji«JT.    V.  96.    Apparently  for  jJIiTjS 
Ci-jT  j,  q.t.  No.  163. 
362.  Jlii-'T  the  Ever  Performer.    K.  69.     (See  nest  No.) 
333.  ^ji^^^^\Mi\  the  EnerPer/ormer  of  what  He  purposes. 
H.  xi.  109';  lixxiv.  16  i  V.  97.     (See  No.  362.) 

354.  »-lc  *U  ^J  J^3.)^  Omniscient  beyond  enert/ possessor 
of  knomled^e.    Q.  xii.  76.    (See  No.  308.) 

356.  ^liTf  the  Orosper.  H.  22 ;  Ht.  20 ;  K.  61 ;  Es.  23. 
(See  No.  356.) 

The  verb  occnrs  in  Q.,  more  especially  in  ii.  246 :  AJit 
k-4J  J  u^^  t^od  contracts  and  dilates  (the  heart,  the  means 
of  subsistence,  etc.);  whence  kjlljT  ^UJT,  y.p.  p|jy)jT  4^  15 
Me  Orasper  of  the  Souls  is  the  title  of  'Azra'll,  the  "  Angel 
of  Death." 

356.  ia^CST  y^lilT  the  Contractor,  the  Dilator.  V.  98. 
(8eeNo».61,  54,*355.) 

337.  JjliiT  the  Acceptor.    H.  72.    (See  No.  358.) 

358.  i—>^j^y  Jjlj  the  Acceptor  of  repentance.  Q.  xl,  2. 
(See  No.  357.) 

Sm.'jJi^^llieAbteOne.  Q.Ti.  37,66;  ivil.lOl;  ilvi.32; 
Uiv.  40;  IxisTi.  8;  HI.  68;  Bs.  63.  (Bee  Noe.  360,  373, 
456.) 


I 
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•360.  jiia^TjjlilT  the  Able,  the  Absolute  One;  i.e.  the 

Omnipotent  One.    (See  Nos.  88,  359,  373.) 
A  later  term  of  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

361.  ^J^^  S-^^-  V.  99.  A  mistranscription  for 
J^  clJliK,  q.v.  No.  322. 

362.  j&lin*  the  Compeller.  Q.  vi.  18,  61 ;  H.  41 ;  V.  100. 
(See  Nos.  363,  364,  382.) 

363.  JjiTfJ^lAJT  the  Compeller,  the  Equitable  One.  V. 
101.    (See  Nos.  281,  362.) 

364.  »jC&  ^^^IajT  the  Compeller  over  Sis  servants.  Q. 
vi.  18,  61.    (See  Nos.  362,  382.) 

365.  j^IllT  the  Existent  One.    Q.  xiii.  83 ;  H.  32 ;  V.  102. 

(See  Nos.  366-370.) 

In  the  passage  of  Q.  cited,  the  word  is  not  osed  in  the  sense 
given,  but  in  that  of  standing  in  watch,  equivalent  to  k^^jK 
(See  No.  226),  as  is  explained  by  Baytf^awl.  It  occnrs  eight 
times  in  the  singular  masculine,  out  of  which  all  but  iii.  16 
and  xiii.  33  relate  to  others.  Of  these  two,  the  first,  iii.  16, 
kliJlj  \^JS  persistent  in  just  distribution,^  seems  the  instance 
required. 

*366.  ^fjj  J^IaIT  I  the  One  Existent  o/ Himself  {the  Self- 

•367.  fjLjilAlTJ  existent  One).  (See  No.  365.)  Philo- 
sophical  titles  of  Ood. 

368.  ^jlfpjjl\  the  Existent,  the  Righteous  One.  V.  103. 
(See  remark  on  ^^j^] ,  No.  232 ;  also,  see  No.  365.) 

369.  ^^^aJTIj  ^\ji^  the  Existent  with  impartiality.  Q.  iii. 
16.    (See  No.  365.) 

370.  {juAJ  JS  ^^  A}^  the  Stander-in-fcatch  over  every 

animated  being  (for  its  preservation,  direction,  reward,  or 
punishment).    Q.  xiii.  33.    (See  No.  365.) 

^  Sale  has :  "  who  execateth  righteousneis." 
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'1.  jS^  Providence.  V.  104. 
The  Islamic  word  which  EiiropeaDs  bo  unjustly  translate 
by  the  terms  "/ate"  and  "destiny."  lelfim  utterly  abhors 
those  old  pagan  ideas,  and  reposes  on  God's  ■providence  alone ; 
which  some  will  say  is  the  same  thing.  The  terms  s^lll 
and  t*Lu\,  quasi-synonyms  of  jiiiJI  and  jAaJT,  mean,  the 
former,  God's  decree,  the  latter,  one's  allotted  portion.  Both 
may  correctly  be  rendered  by  oar  term  dispensation.  True 
that  astrologers,  dervishes,  and  poets  talk  about  the  sphere, 

I  fcljCUiT,   as   ruling   or  influencing   sublunary   eventa.     To 

I  Isl&m,  this  is  either  rank  paganism  and  blasphemy,  or  a 
special  application  of  the  admitted  truism  that  here  below 
God  acts  through  secondary  causes.  As  a  name  or  title  of 
God,  V.'e  jm\\  is  probably  a  miatranacriptioii  for  jjlll  1 ,  q.v. 
No.  359.  In  European  languages,  the  term  "  Providence " 
has  become  a  metaphorical  name  of  God;  but  in  l3lfim,jJkAjT 
u  not  so  used. 

372.  ij,jj^  ike  Most  Boly  One.   Q.lix.23;  Ixii.  1;  H.86; 

(  Ht.  5 ;  R.  6 ;  Rs.  5.     (See  Noa.  465,  466,  467.) 

373.jJjJJT  the  All-migkty  One  (Almighty,  Omnipotent). 

I  Q.  iv.  133;  xxii.  40 ;  xxv.  S6  ;  xlu.  28 ;  li.  7 ;  H.  7 ;  V.  105. 

I  <See  Nob.  298,  301,  317.  359,  456.) 

374.  *J^ajT  the  AU-premous  One  (the  "  Ancient  of  Days  "). 
I  B.  13.    (See  Noa.  375,  376.) 

The  word  Ij  JJ  occurs  three  times  in  Q, ;  xii.  95 ;  xssvi.  39 ; 
and  sivi,  10;  but  is  not  applied  to  God.     In  the  present 
I  eenae,  the  term  appears  to  have  been  an  adaptation  by  the 
I  philosophers. 

375.  i^Ci^  |^.J*^  '^fi  Ancient  of  Beneficence  (our  early 
Benefactor).     V.  106.     (See  No.  375.) 

Perfectly  apposite;  but  applied  equally  to  human  benefactors. 

376.  JlicJiJT  k-^  '^e  All-previous,   High-exalted   One. 
7. 107.  '(See  Nos.  375,  412.) 
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377.  ^J^  the  Very-near  One.     Q.  iL  182;    xL  64; 

xiiiv.  49 ;  H.  50 ;  V.  103 ;  B.  44.    (See  Xos.  251, 823, 378.) 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  twentv-two  times,  applied  to  things. 

373.  w-;^  ^  '^^^  ^  ^^  Very-near,  FoMrabfy-anacering 
One.    Q.ii.64.    (See  Ko3.  377,  420.) 

379.  ^-i!T  the  Very-strong  One.    H.  52;  Ht  53;  Ba.  80. 

(See  Xos.  154,  155,  3S<},  3S1.) 

Occurs  in  Q.  in  the  following  compounds  only,  as  applied 
to  God;  but  in  xxvii.  39  it  is  applied  to  a  demon,  and  in 
xxviii.  26  to  a  man. 

380.  t-7^1*!T  JujiiT^^ilT  the  Very-strong  One,  Very- 

strenuous  in  chastisement.    Q.  viii.  54;  xl.  23.    (See  Nos. 
253,  379.) 

381.  JiJ*^  sJ^  the  Very 'Strong,  Most  Atighty  One.     Q. 

xi.  69;  xxii.  41,  73;  xxxiii.  25;  xlii.  18;  Ivii.  25;  IviiL  21. 
(See  Nos.  282,  379.) 

332.  jl4lIT  the  All-compelling  One.    Q.;  Ht.  15;  Rs.  16. 

(See  No.  362 ;  and  also  Nos.  30,  79,  for  compounds.) 

383.  AjjHT  the  Ever- Self-existing  One.  Q.  ii.  256 ;  iii.  1 ; 
XX.  110 ;  H.  25 ;  Ht.  63 ;  R.  39 ;  Rs.  55.  (See  Nos.  26, 110, 
for  M^  \  ^^ ' ,  and  remarks  on  the  "Throne  Verse.") 

384.  4^7  the  Sufficient  One.  Q.  xxxix.  37;  H.  15; 
V.  109 ;  R.  74.    (See  Nos.  164,  385,  386,  528.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  more  than  thirty  times. 

385.  cplxl^ '  ci^  the  Sufficient  Recompenser  of  deeds  of 
charity.    V.  110. 

Possibly  a  mistranscription  for  c^lLls? '  ^lL«,  q.v.  No.  462. 

386.  j^lxHJTf  d}^  the  Sufficient  One,  who  is  called  upon 
for  aid.    V.  111.    (See  Nos.  384,  440.) 

*(386a.  J^llTf  the  Perfect,  is  not  in  Q.,  nor  in  any  list 
(See  Nos.  157,  341.) 
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S87._^-UT(A«  Very-Oreal  One.  Q.;  H.  56;  Ht.  37; 
H.  29;  lU.  33.    (8ee  No».  307,  S88.) 

Occurs  sis  times  in  cotnpouiid  divine  titles,  and  thirty-two 
other  times  applied  to  things. 

388.  JliiiTJ_ClT  lie  Venj-Oreat,  the  High-exulted  One. 
Q.  xiii.  10  ;  V.  112.    (See  Nos.  387,  412.) 

389.  'fij!S\  the  AU-Bottntifitl  One.  Q.  kiiii.  6 ;  H.  64 ; 
HI.  42 ;  V.  113 ;  Rs.  60.    (See  Nob.  101, 290, 295,  339,  390.) 

Occurs  also  in  Q.  in  the  compounds  *ijijTjjijT  and  i«*jT 
(fci^ljT,  q.v.  The  name  v  Xi T  o.-c  ia  Frequent  for  men ;  and 
the  expression  «j/  ijj\,  iu  Turkish,  is  much  used,  like  our 
"ml  desperandum,"  to  encourage  or  console.  Applied  to 
things,  the  nord  *j/  occurs  twenty-four  times  more 

390.  ^jUm!T  l|Xn  the  AU-Bountiful  One,  the  Giver.  V. 
114.    (See  Nos.  389,  450.) 

391.  j^IlT  the  Sponsor.    Q.  ivi.  93 ;  V.  115. 

392.  ^;^^  Js^^"  the  Sponsor,  t/ie  Confiding  One.  V. 
116.    (See  Nos.  391,  485.) 

393.  ^ijjT  the  Mosl-pleasanl  One.    Q.  sii.  101 ;  H.  43 ; 
:t.  30;  E.85;  Ea.  53. 

Occurs  also  in  the  two  following  compounds.  The  name 
i,jB;U'Jrx^  ia  very  frequent  with  men. 

394.  jjC«j  t_i-Uiir  the  Most-pkasant  to  His  servants.  Q. 
ilii.  18.  "   '^ 

395.  j^  '  ■  "_!;'"  the  Most-pleasant,  AU-cogmzant  One, 
Q.vi.l03;  xiii.62;  issi.  15;  jiiiii.34;  livii.14;  V.  117. 
<Bee  Nos.  119,  393.) 

396.  jjxi\  i-ji-kjjr  the  Most-pleasant,  the  disposer.    V, 
(See  No.  393.    The  title JJi2T  is  not  in  the  liala.    Its 

■b  occurs  in  Q.  i.  3,  32;  liii.  S;  rsiii.  4.) 
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397.  sL\  \>yi  aj  ^  p  there  is  not  one  a  peer  unto  Sim 

(unto  Whom  there  is  not  one  as  a  peer).    Q.  cxii.  4. 

398.  jlj  jj  Who  hath  not  begotten.  Q.  cxii.  3.  (See  Nos. 
399,  486.)* 

399.  jJy.  J  Who  hath  not  been  begotten.    Q.  cxii.  3.    (8ee 

Nos.  398,  487.) 

400.  j^UTf  the  Glorious  One.  Ht.  65;  Rs.  96.  (See  No. 
422.)       ^ 

401.  CL^Ul^l  LT^^  ^^^  Effacer  of  iniquities.     Y.  119. 

(See  No.  418J 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  39. 

*402.  J^CUT  the  Deviser  of  stratagems.    (See  No.  129.) 

403.  tltllirf  the  Owner.  Q.  i.  3;  iii.  25;  Ht.  4.  (See 
Nos.  404,  405.) 

Occurs  once  more  in  Q.  xliii.  77,  not  applied  to  God. 

404.  (^-^ClJn  uXSCi  the  Owner  of  the  kingdom  (of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  hell)!^  Q.  iu.  25 ;  Ht.  83 ;  Rs.  98.  (See  No. 
403.) 

405.  (jijJf  j*^  ui^U  the  Owner  of  the  day  of  retribution. 

Q.  i.  3.  "  (See  No.  403.) 

406.  ^:U]T  the  Hinderer.    Ht.  90;  R.  60;  Rs.  46. 

407.  J^UTf  the  Spreader-out  (of  a  bed,  etc.).  Q.  li.  48. 
(See  No.  500.) 

408.  ij^T  the  Originator.  Ht.  58 ;  R.  67 ;  Rs.  29 ; 
Lane.    (See  Nos.  49,  409.) 

409.  i-*4lT  u^Ju^  the  Originator,  the  Returner  (to  earth 
at  death,  to  life  at  the  resurrection,  etc.,  etc.).  Lane.  (See 
Nos.  408,  451.) 

410.  ^^i-t^  ^^^  Manifest  One.  Q.  xxiv.  25,  etc. ;  H.  66 ; 
R.  89.    (See  Nos.  95,  111.) 

The  expression  is :  ^^^^  \  ^^ '  ^  <uJl  ^  verily  God — he 

is  the  truth,  the  manifest;  where  ^;--^  may  be  understood 


I 


to  be  a  second  predicate  of  _ja,  or  a  qualificative  of  ,_^',  as 
it  agrees  in  gender,  number,  and  case  with  both.  Lexically, 
it  belongs  to  the  latter  rather  than  to  AJJl  through^.  The 
word  occurs  more  than  a  hundred  times  in  Q.,  applied  to 
thirty  different  names  of  men  and  demons,  acts  and  things, 
good  and  bad ;   not  once  to  God  directly.     Still,  in  sense  it 

;iB  fairly  a  divine  title,  and  the  passage  quoted  is  considered 

;flnfficient  to  give  it  Qur'anic  authority. 

411.  ji_5.«3 1  i^j^^T  the  Manifest  One,  the  Returner.  V. 
120.     (See  Kos.  410,  451.) 

Apparently,  a  misreading  for  J-**iT  4jjl2T,  q.v. ;  Or  it 
may  be  for  J-**iT  ^^s^',  q.v, 

412,  JlilllT  the  High-Exalted  One  (above  all  calumny, 
slander,  reproach,  or  defect).  Q.  siii.  10;  H.  57;  Ht.  77; 
Rs.  97.    (See  Nos.  112,  230,  370,  388,  413.) 

The  full  grammatical  form  of  the  word,  when  definite,  is 
^iJl*l.«Il,  as  given  by  Lane  from  several  authorities.  Venera- 
tion, however,  for  the  smallest  peculiarities  of  the  original 
codes  of  the  Qur'an  has  perpetuated  the  present  form.  So 
much  so  that,  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  where  the  definite 
article  is  dropped,  the  form  Jli^  is  always  used,  and  .Ji^ 
is,  so  to  say,  unknown.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
general  rule  in  those  two  languages,  by  which  the  final  ^ 
of  such  words  as  ^UJT,  ^^aJIT,  ia  retained,  and  they  are 
always  written  ^iJ,  l<~«^>  etc.,  when,  in  Arabic,  indefinitely, 
they  would  become  ij>^ ,  !>-**-».  etc. 

413.  JU^ulT  the  High-exalted  One.  Lane.  (See  remarks 
in  No.  394.) 

*414,  J  -1  J^  c;?-^^  '^^  Establisher  of  all  things,    Q. 
:to.  90.         '  , 

""  e  verb  occurs  in  the  passage  cited  i^  ^^1  ,_fjjr  AllT^-e 
ri  by  the  work  of  God,  nho  hath  established  all  things. 
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the  Proud  One.    Q.  lix.  23 ;  H.  92 ;  Ht.  11 ; 
R.  12;  Rs.  11.    (See  Nob.  80,  387,  416.) 

The  word  occurs  twice  also  in  Q.  zl.  28,  37,  applied  to 
proad  men  and  proad  hearts,  without  the  definite  article. 

416.  jis? ^^Z1m\  the  Proud,  the  Ever-creating  One.    V. 
121.    (See  Nos' 121,  415.) 

417.  ^j^  the  Very-Jirm  One.    Q.  U.  58;  H.  77 ;  Ht.  54; 
Rs.42.    (See  Nos.  155,  221.) 

*418.  vLi2T  the  Confrmer.    (See  No.  401.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiii.  89,  etc.,  u:.^  ^  ^^r^  He  cancels 
and  confirm.  '  ' 

*419.  iLZi^  the  Fixer. 

9 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  xiv.  32. 

420.  L-.^-js^ '  the  Fawurahly-answering  One.  Q,  xi.  64 ; 
H.  51 ;  Ht.  44 ;  R.  82 ;  Rs.  36.    (See  Nos.  378,  421,  601.) 

421.  4^\^JJ^  i--^-js^  the  Favourable-Answerer  of  prayers. 
V.  122.    (See  No.  420.) 

422.  i-jK^ '  the  Most- Glorious  One.  Q.  ii.  76;  Ixxxv.  16; 
H.  63 ;  Ht  48 ;  R.  22 ;  Rs.  76.    (See  Nos.  106,  146,  400.) 

Is  also  applied  to  the  "  Qur'an,"  Ls!^  'JJ^,  in  Q.  1.  1, 
and  Ixxxv.  21.  The  name  of  Ju^r^'  Ju^,  as  is  well  re- 
membered,  was  borne  by  the  father  of  the  present  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  himself  named  Ju^^  Ju^. 

♦423.  ^!;-*Je^ '  the  Beneficent  One.    (See  next  No.) 
The  word  occurs  many  times  in  Q.,  singular  and  plural, 
as  applied  to  beneficent  men. 

424.  J-A^ '  (^r^^  the  Beneficent^  the  Benignant  One.  V. 
123.    (See  Nos.  82,  423.) 

425.  ^^^^  the  Teller.    Ht.  67 ;  R.  70 ;  Rs.  64. 
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The  verb  is  four  Umee  used  in  Q.  of  God,  who  counta  men's 
f  works,  etc.     On  six  other  occaaions  it  relates  to  men. 

•426.  ^21:  J^  j^   the  Jusiifier  of  the  right  by  His 
nord. 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  x.  82. 
427.  Jjii^l  the  Praised  One.    V.  124, 
The  word  occurs  once  only  in  Q.,  where  it  qaalifiea  a 
"station,"  Jjl=^  ^Ia^.    This  is  very  variooely  explained  by 
commentators.     But,   since   "praise    belongeth   unto   God," 
I  ^  JlW  ',  He  is  certainly  j^.*.^  \    As  a  name  for  men  the 
[word  is  well  known. 

.  JW*^'-     S-  30;  Ha,  31;  erroneous  for  ^^-i*^',  q.v, 
tlfo,  431. 

429,  L.*^  the  Comprehending  One.    Q.  ii.  18 ;  iii.  116  ; 
|iT.  108,  125;  7iii.  49;  xi.  94;  xli.  54;  hssT.  20;  H.  6. 
.  430,  ^^ps!^\.    V.  125;  erroneous  for  ,^^\  q.v.  No.  431. 
431.  i^jrr^"^  the  Tmjkr.    Q.;  H,  45;  Ht.  60;  V.  125; 
R,  50  ;  Rs'  31.    (See  Nos.  432,  433,  434.) 

The  word  occurs  twice  only  in  Q. ;  but  the  verb  is  found 
more  than  fifty  times. 
I      •432.  i-xiff  y^jj^  the  Yiajfier,  ike  Beiumer  (to  dust,  or 
,  to  new  life  after  death).     (See  No.  431,  and  remark  in  ^^j^\ 
4*11T,  No.  411.) 

•433,  Jl-^a^iT  ^j^  '  tke  Timfier,  the  Causer  to  die.    (See 
Nos.  431,  475'.) 
The  verbs  occur  together  in  sundry  places  in  Q. 
434.  ijJJ*^ '  Lj-:r^=^  '''*  Viaifier  (Resuscitator)  of  the  dead, 
Q.  M3.  49 ;  xli.  39. 
The  verb  occurs  above  fifty  times  in  Q, 
434a.  _^A*iT  the  Administrator  (of  all  worldly  affairs).     Q. 
[Bee  note  in  No.  396.) 
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435.  ^\L1  JJo  j^j>Aj\  the  Commemorated  One  by  eoery 
tongue.  ^\.  126.    (See  Nob.  444,  447,  488.) 

436.  Ji^  the  Abaser.  Ht.  25;  V.  127;  R.  48;  Ra.  87. 
(See  No.  449.) 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  iii.  25:  ^MufiJ  ^  Ji^  j  *^  ^  j^ 
Thou  raisest  to  honour  whomsoever  Thou  will,  and  Thou  abasesi 
whomsoever  Thou  will.    B.  31  gives  this  same  title,  apparently 

for  Jjl^,  q.v.  No.  480,  thus  twice  noting  one  "name."  The 
Spanish  rendering  here  is :  "  Deballador  de  las  plubias/'  the 
Sender-down  of  the  rains.  Perhaps  for  J-^,  q.v.  No.  442. 
♦437.  sJ^^'J^  the  Guider  to  the  right  road.  (See  No.  222.) 
The  word  occurs  in  Q.  xviii.  16,  and  is  there,  as  usually, 
applied  to  a  spiritual  guide,  a  teacher;  of  these  God  is  the  best, 

438.  lJj^  the  Purifier  (of  the  soul,  by  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge). 

The  verb  occurs  twice  in  Q.  iv.  62,  and  xxiv.  21 ,  directly 
applied  to  God.    This  is  suggested  as  the  correct  reading  for 

^JjT,  of  V.  69.    (See  No.  232.) 

439.  (^JuJi  \  Cj^Y'yu^  ^^^  Supplier  of  the  means  (i.e.  the 

Cause  of  all  Causes,  the  Great  Cause,  the  Ultimate  Cause). 
M. ;  Lane. 
A  philosophical  title  of  God. 

440.  j^l«llJPf  He  who  is  inookedfor  aid.  Q.  xii.  18;  xxi, 
112 ;  H.  62 ;  V.  128.    (See  Nos.  216,  386,  452.) 

441.  J^^\  the  Shaper  (Giver  of  outward  form).  Q.  lix. 
24 ;  n.  95;  Ht.  13;  R.  35 ;  Rs.  15.    (See  Nos.  15, 50, 116.) 

♦442.  JUJT  the  Leader  astray. 

The  verb  is  applied  to  God  in  Q.  ii.  24  bis ;  iv.  24  bis ;  and 
other  places.  The  word  itself,  however,  is  used  of  false  teachers 
alone,  in  Q.  xviii.  49;  of  Satan  in  xxviii.  14:  JJii  ^j^  ll^ 

^j.^^  J^  jAc  sJ\  ^\W.i'i,]\ ;  and  again  of  a  false  guide  m 
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axix.  38 :  J«il  ^  jj  lis  IJjT  j^  l^.    (See  also  No.  634 ; 


1  lost  ri 


,  Jlil.) 


t  remark  in 

443.  (JUJT  the  Giver  of  immunity  (from  dieeaae,  bodily  or 
■  spiritual).    V.  129. 

444.  y^UJ  J-Sj  Jj-jm!T  Oie  One  Worshipped  in  all  dme.  V. 
130.     (See  Nos.  435,  447,  438.) 

445.  tl>Iiil  the  Tormentor.  Q.  vii.  164;  viii.  33;  xvii. 
16,60. 

446.  uJ^ytJI  the  Generally  Known  and  Accepted  One.  V. 
131. 

Occurs  thirty-eight  times  in  Q,  aa  a  title  of  acts  and  deeds, 

in  the  sense  of  "that  which  is  seemly."    It  may  be  a  divine 

title  with  derriBhes,  who  style  themselves  j^_js_,ldT  they  who 

^^^re  conversant,  i.e.  gnostics,  the  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 

^H  447.  ^JUl».I  J-Sj  i_jj^>mJT  the  Universally-Known  One/or 

^^every  benefaction.    V.  133.     (See  Nos.  435,  444,  488.) 

448.  j*^!  the  Jitaser  to  honour.    Ht.  S4  ;  R.  47 ;  Ks.  56. 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  iii.  95,  with  that  of  Jj^l,  g-v.  (No. 
436),    (Compare  Luke  i.  52 :  "  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.") 

t»449.  J  J^T  jjjT  t/ie  Raiser  to  honour,  the  Abaser.    (See 
ofl.  436,  4'48.)  ' 
^50.  ^^1  the  Giver.    Ht.  89.    (See  No.  390.) 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  applied  to  God  four  times ;  especially 
IX.  52  :  iJIi.  jjji  ^  (jaXl  ^jjflljj  our  Lord  is  Me 
jvho  hath  given  all  things  to  His  creation. 

451 .  J-*jT  the  Returner  (of  the  living  to  the  earth  in  death, 
and  of  the  dead  to  life  unto  judgment).  H.  97 ;  Ht.  59 ;  E. 
68 ;  Ra.  40.    (See  Nos.  49,  409,  411,  432,  475.) 

The  verb  occurs  0fteen  times  in  Q. 

452.  '^j^  tlie  Aider.  II.  38.  (See  Nos.  76,  216,  386, 
b40.) 
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The  word  and  its  verb  are  not  in  Q. ;  but  they  are  implied 

in  the  title  ^\w.r»^2],  q.v. 

4o3.    .  V  y^n  tke  Maker  independent,  Who  renders  inde' 
pendent.    Ht.  88 ;  R.  58 ;  Rs.  67.    (See  No.  334.) 
The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  ix.  28,  etc. 

454.  lJ(^^  J^  the  frequent  Opener  of  the  gates  (of 

mercy,  etc.).    V.  133. 
The  verb  occurs  in  the  passive  voice  in  Q.  vii.  38 :  .^ci;  J 

^UyJTc-^^^l  f^  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  not  be  opened  unio 
them, 

♦455.  J-oiilT  the  Bestower  of  preendnence. 

The  verb  occurs  in  Q.  sixteen  times,  and  the  verbal  noun 
twice  in  xvii.  22,  72. 

456.  ^tA^i^lT  the  Able  One  (who  can  do  so-and-so).  Q.  xviii. 
43 ;  Uv.  42,  55 ;  Ht.  69 ;  R.  52 ;  Rs.  66.  (See  Nob.  291, 
354,  373,  473.) 

457.  j ji^  the  Meter  out.    H.  79 ;  R.  63  (?). 

The  verb  and  verbal  noun  occur  very  many  times  in  Q., 
especially  in  x.  5 :  jj^  ijjj  He  meted  out  unto  it  (the  moon) 

daily  stages  (in  its  monthly  orbit,  i.e.  the  so-called  lunar 
mansions).    The  word  in  R.  53  appears  to  be  a  mistranscription 

for  jl3iJjT,  q.v.  No.  458. 

458.  ^SiiliT  the  Antepositor.    Ht.  70 ;  R.  63  (?) ;  Rs.  67. 

The  verb  is  applied  to  Gt)d  in  Q.,  in  1.  27  only:  J^t  Lz^ji 

Ju£^  \  I  put  forward  unto  you  the  menace  beforehand  (and 
now  it  is  put  in  execution  on  you).  In  R.  63,  '  j«xa^  \j  ye 
mucadiru"  appears  to  be  put  for  the  present  word.  The 
Spanish  verse  is  this : 

"  Anticipante  a  tu  amor 
Antes  que  criadas  fuesemos, 
T  sobrevino  tu  arahma  {Sa^J\) 
Tu  perdon  y  tu  remedio." 
That  verb  is  very  frequently  applied  to  other  agents. 


THE  U08T  OOHELT  NAMES. 


•459.  j^y*^  C-i^  ^  i^^  Antepositor,  RetroposUor.  (Sec 
No3.  458,  489.) 

4G0.  k4^  ihe  Distributor  equitably.  Ht.  83;  V.  134; 
R.  40;    Rs.  45. 

Tbe  plural  ia  applied  to  men  in  Q.  three  times;  the  verb, 
three  times  also  is  likewise  applied  to  men,  But  the  ex- 
pression :  klfJlj  CjIj  persistent  in  just  distribution,  applied 
to  God,  is  in  full  accord  with  all  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  In 
V.  134,  L-i*  is  ft  typographical  error  for  this  word. 

461.  fcl--iin'  the  Giver  of  daily  bread.  Q.  iv.  S7;  Ht.  39 ; 
V.  134.       "'  ^^    , 

The  passage  b«L«  ;  -i  JS'  J^  iJJl  J,K  is  explained  by  the 
commentators  as  meaning :  God  the  feeder,  or,  the  preserver, 
or,  ihe  able  one,  __j  Jci^T,  over  all  tkivgs. 

•4G2.  (.;jLU  '  |_jj'i-<  the  Jiecompenser  of  good  works.  {See 
suggestion  in  i^'Q^^ '  j,^.  No.  385.) 

463.  klMT  the  King.  Q.  xx.  113;  xxiii.  117;  lis,  S3; 
Ixii.  1 ;  ciiv.  2;  E.  5;  Ha.  4.    (Bee  Noa.  S9,  464-171.) 

The  word  is  also  applied  to  man,  as  a  king,  in  six  places ; 
and  as  a  sea-liing,  rmer,  corsair,  pirate,  once,  in  xviii.  76. 

464.  j^^  CJ\^'\  the  Sing,  the  Rightful  One.  Q.  xx.  113. 
(See  Noa.  28,  29,  94,  463.) 

465.  JijM^  cSi^Uhe  Sing,  the  Most  Bohj  One.  Q.  iix. 
23 ;  Ixii.  1 ;  V.  136.     (See  Nos.  372,  463,  466,  467.) 

466.  jC^^jjpT  Jrfl^'T  '^y^  jlllJT,jijliJT  tJllJT 

-JlSJT  the  Sing,  the  Most  Holy  One,  the  Safety,  the  Trusting, 
the  Confiding,  the  Most  Mighty,  the  All-compelling  One,  the 
Proud.  Q.  lix.  23.  (See  Noa.  78,  249,  282,  373,  415,  463, 
465,  492,  495.) 

467.  '^jJ^jip\  o^jjiK  CS^\  the  Sing,  the  Most  Holy 
One,  the  Most  Mighty,  Most  Wise.  Q.  Ixii.  1.  (See  Nos.  97, 
282,  372,  463,  465.) 
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468.  4idJ^  bJl^  the  King  of  the  ^ngdam.    B.  86. 

A  mistranscription  for  c;hIlT  dtjU,  q.v.,  sometimes 
written  c;^OT  vJlJ, . 

469.  yj<.^  cl5X*]iT  ^^«  ^n^,  the  Ever-bene/ieent  One.  (See 
Nos.  463,  476.)    ' 

470.  (jwLlI  (il^  ^^^  ^nff  of  mankind.    Q.  cxiv.  2.    (See 

Nos.  36/l52,  205.) 

471.  ^j\^  u/UJT  the  King,  the  Inheritor.  V.  187.  (See 
Nos.  463,  514.) 

472.  (iCUrf  the  Holder  in  possession.  Q.  lir.  55.  (See 
Nos.  403,  463.) 

473.  jJaXJT  u^LUjiT  the  Holder  in  possesion,  the  Able  One. 
Q.  liv.  55.    (See  Nos.  456,  472.) 

•474.  IjjJmjT  tlie  Praised  (Praiseworthy)  One. 

475.  (I..%;^J*rf  the  Death-causing  One,  H.  46 ;  Ht.  61 ;  R. 
51 ;  Rs.  86.'  (See  Nos.  431,  451.) 

The  verb  occurs  twenty  times  in  Q. 

476.  ^\1^  the  Ever-bestowing  One.  H.59;V.135.  (See 
Nos.  168,  469.) 

477.  ff^  the  Taker  of  vengeance.   Ht.  80 ;  R.  55 ;  Rs. 

79.    (See  Nos.  137,  239.) 

The  plural  ^y^\Al  \  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  xxxii.  22, 
xliii.  40,  xliy.  15 ;  but  this  is  a  figure  of  speech,  as  the  One 
God  is  there  speaking  of  Himself  alone. 

♦478.    <s52T) 

^^,9^\  the  Saoer  (from  evil  or  danger;  the  Saviour). 
•479.  ,j^\) 

The  verbs  occur  each  many  times  in  Q.  (See  also  No. 
485.) 

♦480.  Jj-i^ )  He  fcJio  causes  to  descend.    (See  Nos.  130, 

•481.  Jjlinj   436.) 

The  verbs  occur  very  many  times  in  Q.,  in  various  shades 
of  signification. 


THE  MOST  OOMELT  SiHttSS: 


i^ 


'482.  L^JS\  the  Dispenser  qf/avours  QAeasiagB).  (See  No, 
J.) 

The  verb  occura  sixteen  times  in  Q.,  as  in  i.  6 :  ^jj  JJTtJ^ 
Afllf  i^i-wMJ  \  the  roay  of  those  on  whom  Thou  hast  dispensed 
fatour. 

483.  J^itlT  »*^  1  the  Dispenser  of  blessings,  Conferrer  oj 
preeminence.    V.  138.     (See  also  No.  482.) 

484.  iJp%'rl\  ii^  the  Transmitter  oJ blessings.    V.  139. 

485.  jiUT  the  Deliverer  tfrom  danger  or  evil).    (See  Noa. 
479.) 

The  verb  occura  four  times  in  Q.,  once  in  iii,  99,  applied 
to  God,  twice  to  man,  and  once  in  the  passive  voice. 

480.  iU  ^J  1^  Who  hath  not  begotten.  K.  98 ;  Ra.  (See 
No.  398.)"' 

487.  tiijj  ''1  "J*  yfho  hath  not  been  begotten.  K.  99.  (See 
No.  399.)  " 

488.  jiS*  JL  J^}^  the  Extant  in  everyplace.  V.  140. 
(See  No8.  435^  444,  447.) 

4S>'^.  '^fi^  the  Postponer.  Ht.  71 ;  R.  54;  Rs.  49.  (See 
No.  4.59.) 

The  verb  is  found  in  Q.  twelve  times  applied  to  God. 

490.  J'fi'\  the  Patron.  Q.  ii.  286 ;  iii.  143,  etc.  (See 
Nos.  491,  502.) 

Twelve  times  applied  to  God  in  Q.,  and  six  times  otherwise. 
It  is  the  special  title  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  generally 
written  "  Muley  "  by  Europeans.  CS^  our  Patron,  is  a  title 
frequently  given  to  high  legal  functionnries ;  and  in  Turkish, 
USj^  14:*.-=^  is  more  particularly  the  honorific  designation  of 
the  great  mystic  poet  and  founder  of  the  order  of  MevlevI 
dervishes,  Jaiala-'d-Din  of   Qonya,   sumamed  Rumi,   Jili. 


491.  j-fljjTj^  the  Patron,  the  Aider.    V.  141.     (See 
Nob.  491,'507.) 
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The  two  titles  occur  separately  in  Q.  viii;  41 :  ^yi\  !« 
-j*AiSl  mx^  J  Good  is  the  Patron,  and  good  the  Aider. 

492.  ^j^yi\  the  Believer  (in  the  sincerity  of  His  saints). 
Q.  lix.  23 ;  H.  88 ;  Ht.  7 ;  R.  8 ;  Rs.  8.    (See  No.  466.) 

As  one  of  the  distinguishing  titles  of  believers  in  God's 
unity,  Muhammad's  apostleship,  the  resurrection,  last  judg- 
ment, and  a  future  eternal  state  of  reward  or  punishment, 
the  word  is  well  known,  and  occurs  twenty-one  times  in  Q., 

in  the  plural  masculine.     The  Caliph's  special  title  is^^^^T 

^^j-i^j^  Commander  (Imperator)  of  the  Believers. 

493.  clAfJT  who  causes  to  perish  (the  Destroyer),  Q.  vii. 
164.    (See  No.  494.) 

The  passage  is:  ^SjjJ»  Ua^^iSjUjI  /^^^  ^\  God  (will 
be)  their  destroyer,  or  their  tormentor  with  a  grievous  torment* 

*494.  ilj}^  CS^Z\  the  Destroyer,  the  Tormentor  (of 
the  wicked).    (See  Nos.  445,  493.) 

495.  ^^.^-.f*^  ^^^  Conjiding  One  (in  His  saints).  Q.  lix.  28; 
Ht.  8 ;  R.  9 ;  Rs.  7.    (See  Nos.  392,  466.) 

Occurs  once  more,  applied  to  the  Qur'an,  in  V.  52,  as  a  book 
to  give  confidence  to  the  people  as  to  the  prophet's  mission. 

\^q/jJ^  the  Helper.    Q.  iii.  143.    (See  Nos.  131,  507.) 

497.  ^Ul  the  Advantageous  One.   Ht.  92;  R.  65;  R8.44; 

Lane.    (See  No.  498.) 
The  verb  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Q. 

498.  jldJI  t^^^  ^^^  Advantageous  One,  the  Detrimental 
One.    Lane.    (See  Nos.  272,  497.) 

499.  'J^We.  Q.vi.l52;ix.l02;xii.3,etc.  (See  No.  43.) 
600.  IgyUTf  lij  good  the  Outspreader.   Q.  li.  48.  (See  No, 

407.) 
By  a  figure  of  speech,  the  passage  gives  the  plural. 

501.  lLmjs^'  ''j^^  good  the  Favourable  Answerer  (of  ipTS,jer). 

Q.  xxxvii.  73.    (See  No.  420.) 


502.  J^T  pij  good  the  Patron.  Q.  viii.  41 ;  H.  47 ;  R.  ^ 
"  CSefiNo.  490.) 

503.  J-^jU;  good  the  Aider.     Q.  -viii.  41 ;  H.  4S ;  R.  .5 
(See  No.  507.) 

The  pasange  gives^,-ajT  »«i  j  lJ^'  (*"i* 

504.  J-i;pT  li;  i'oorf  Me  One  in  cAajye.    Q.  iii.  1S7.    (S 
No.  526.)" 

505.J^iAe  i!>^;. 
.See  No.  506.) 


;  n.  67;  Ht.  98;  R.  20;  Rs.  73. 


»  Occurs  forty-two  timcB  in  Q.,  but  once  only  as  a  title  of  God. 
606.  t_/ajVT  J  cu^jiUrjjJ  the  Light  of  the  heavens  and  of 
the  earth.    Q.  xxir.  35.    (See  No.  505.) 

t^l.'j^  the  Aider.    Q.iv.47;  viii.  41;  xsii.78.    (See 
Noa.  131,'406,  491,  503,  532,  538.) 
^H     Occurs  also  twenty-one  times  otherwise  applied. 
^»     •508.  L^-crljIT  the  Indispensable  One.    (See  No.  509.) 

*509.  ii^'M  t_-=-!jjT  the  Indispensable  of  existence  ii.e. 
the  indiapenaably  Existent).     M.     (See  No.  508.) 
A  philosophical  qualification,  much  in  use. 

510.  l^V^  l/ie  Perceiver.  nt.64;R.77.  (SeeNo.511, 
The  total  numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  Ar^lj  is  given  by 
Ht.,  14 ;  that  of  those  in  As-\j,  19 ;  thus  showing  that  the  two 
■words  were  correctly  written  as  separate  titles.) 

511.  J^ljJT  the  Sole  One.  Q. ;  H.  19 ;  Ht.  66  ;  Ea.  85. 
(See  Nos.  30.  37,  512,  513.  See  also  remark  in  No.  510  on 
the  numerical  value  of  the  component  letters.) 

512.  jjlajT  Vj^  '^e  So^^'  '^e  ^^^^  One.  T.  142.  (See 
No.  511.) 

513.  'j^\  J>5-l)lT  the  Sole,  the  All-compeUivg  One.  Q. 
xii.  39  ;  xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  49 ;  ssxviii.  65 ;  xssix.  6  ;  xl.  16;  V. 
143.    (SeeNoa.  30,  382,  5il.) 

614.  -lij^'j^  the  Inheritor.  Q.  xv.  23 ;  xxi.  89 ;  xxviii. 
62;  H.  6l';  Ht.  97  ;  R.  75;  Rs,  49.  (See  Nob.  69, 132,  471.) 

TOl.  Xn.— [TTgW   W8IM.]  B 
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Occurs  three  times  also  applied  to  men :  ii.  233 ;  xxiii.  10; 

xxviii.  4. 

515.  ^1^  the  Ample  One.    Q. ;  H.  12;  Ht.  45;  E.  36; 

Ks.  72.    (See  Nos.  136,  340,  516—519.) 

516.  ^S^ '  ^\^  I  the  Ample,  Alhvise  One.  Q.  iv.  1S9. 
(See  Nos.  97,  515.) 

517.  *-iju^  f'^P'  ^^^  Ample,  Omniscient  One.  Q.  ii.  109, 
243,  263,  271 ;  iii.  66 ;  v.  59 ;  xxiv.  32.  (See  Nos.  308, 
515.) 

518.  t-8.jMir^y  I  the  Ample,  Most  pleasant  One.  V. 
144.    (See  Nos.  393,  515.) 

519.  ljAkA^\  j--?y  I  the  Ample  of  Forgiveness.    Q.  liii.  33, 
*520.  «4'y  \  the  Keeper  of  His  promise.    (See  No.  525.) 

521.  ^^\jJT  the  Shielder.    Q.  xiii.  37, 

522.  ^;^T  ^A^  Adjoining  One.  Ht.  76 ;  Rs.  90.  (See 
No.  529.)^ 

In  Q.  xiii.  12,  not  directly  applied  to  God;  nor  the  verb, 
in  ix.  124. 

523.  JJJlT  the  Tent-peg.    V.  145. 

The  plural,  JUjl,  occurs  three  times  in  Q.,  xxxviii.  12; 

Ixxviii.  7 ;  and  Ixxxix.  9.    In  the  first  and  last  Pharaoh  is 

called  jIJjVI  ^j  possessed  of  tent-pegs.    This  is  explained  as 

signifying :  lord  of  a  kingdom  firmly  held  up  by  institutions. 
In  the  second  passage,  the  '' mountains"  are  termed  ''the 
tent-pegs  "  of  the  earth.  In  astrology,  the  term  jJj  is  applied 
to  the  four  cardinal  signs  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are,  at  any 
given  moment,  the  ascending,  descending,  and  two  culminating 
signs.    In  mysticism,  again,  a  jJj  is  a  saint  of  the  third  order, 

a  cardinal,  in  the  hierarchy  of  which  the  chief  is  styled  L,.^iaaJT. 
In  the  highest  mysticism,  God  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tent'peg,  i.e.  the  sheet-anchor,  upon  whom  the  stability  of  all 
else  rests. 

524.  J^ Jyf  the  Most  Affectionate  One,    Q.  xi.  92 ;  Ixxxy. 


riTiMEB: 


14;    H.  54;   Ht.  47;   R.  30;    Rb.  51.     (See  Nos.  219, 
333.) 

625.  lj{^  the  Most  Sureto/uffil  His  promise.  V.  44.  (See 
Noa.  148,  520.) 

626.  J^pT  the  Alter  Ego.  Q.;  H.  39;  Ht.  59;  E.  79; 
Rs.  95.    (See  Nos.  302,  504,  527,  528.) 

Occurs  twenty-four  timea  in  Q.,  of  which  thirteen  apply  to 
God,  as  a  protector,  or  as  an  adversary  acting  for  another. 
All  Miniatera  of  State  and  AmbaBaadora,  down  to  Cbarg^ 
d'Affairea,  and  even  Vice-Consula  or  Agenta,  are  atyled  J-^. 
The  Grand  Vazir  ia  JiJi^JT  J^^  the  Absolute  Alter  Ego.  la 
all  marriage  contracta  the  two  partiea  are  repreaented,  each  by 
a  iySj-   Agents  in  commercial  tranaactiona  alao  bear  thia  title. 

597.  J^j^  J^T  the  One  in  Charge,  the  Provider.  V. 
147.    (See  Noa.  290,  596.) 

528.  Jldt  JJpl  the  One  in  Charge,  the  Sufficient  One. 

■V.  148.    '(See  Nos.  384,  5S6.) 
The  expreaaion  L^j  aJjb  ^li  with  God  in  charge,  it  suffices, 
OCCura  fourteen  timea  in  Q. 

529.  ^'^  the  Very-next  Adjoining  One  (the  next  of  kin, 
nest  friend,  patron  or  client,  etc.).  Q. ;  H.  29 ;  Ht.  55 ;  H.  71 ; 
Ra.  76.     (See  Noa.  522,  530—532.) 

Occurs  eleven  timea  in  Q.  aa  a  divine  title,  and  other  thirty- 
two  times  applied  to  man,  Satan,  etc.  A  saint  is  styled 
iJJT^^J,  the  plural  *\llyi\  or  AilT^'UJjl  designating  the 
saints;  i^J\  me^ns  the  saintly  quality,  saints/tip, 

K530.  J>-^ '  i^ji '  the  Very-next,  Very  Praiseworthy  One. 
I.  xli.  27.    (See  Noa.  105,  529.) 
531.  j^j-a—JT  ^j  the  Verynext  Friend  of  the  God-fearing, 
|.  ilv.  16.'    (See  Nos.  312,  529.) 
532.  ^^-^JjJpT  the  Very-next  Friend,  the  Aider.     Q.  ii. 
01,  114,  etc.    (See  Nos.  507,  599.) 
Implied;  not  literally  applied  to  God. 
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533.  cLIa^IT  the  All-Bestower.  Q.  iii.  6 ;  xxxviii.  8,  84; 
H.  31 ;  Ht.  16 ;  Ks.  18.    (See  Nos.  292,  534.) 

The  name  of  4.^UyT  Ju^  is  not  nnfreqnent.  It  has  become 
famous  as  that  of  the  zealous  votary  or  reformer  of  central 
Arabia,  who  originated,  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  Muslim 
puritan  sect  everywhere  known  in  Islftm  as  the  Wahhftbl 
heretics.  They  are  extremely  narrow  in  their  views,  literal 
in  their  deductions  of  dogma,  and  cruel  in  their  dealings  mth 
others,  like  all  zealots.  Palgrave  has  well  portrayed  them 
in  his  Travels  through  Central  Arabia. 

534.  j^^  I  4-^lS>^T  the  All'Bestower,  Very  Bountiful  One. 

V.  149.    (See  Nos.  389,  533.) 

535.  ^J\^^  the  Boad' Guide.  Q.xxii.63;  xxv.88;  Ht.94; 
R.  21 ;  Rs".  20.    (See  Nos.  536,  537.) 

Occurs  other  eight  times  in  Q.  applied  to  men,  etc. 

536.  ^^aIT  c/i?^T  the  Guide,  the  Strong  One.  V.  160. 
(See  N0S.I379,  535.) 

*537.  J-i^  ij^^  the  Guide,  the  Misleader.  (See  Nos. 
442,  535.)  ^ 

538.  jjj-^LlJf  ^jl^  Q.  XXV- 33.  (See 
Nos.  507,635.)  ^ 

539.  ;^  He.    Q.    (See  Nos.  25,  27, 110, 144.) 

Occurs  hundreds  of  times  in  Q.,  as  applied  to  God.    The 

ejaculation  of  ^  XJlTis  well  known  in  Isl&m.  All  epistles 
and  formal  writings  bear  this  name  in  the  extreme  upper 

margin,  sometimes  with  the  addition  2o\£  ^U5  AJjf  Jffe  is 
God,  be  Bis  glory  extolled,  y^^  0  Thou  who  art  He/  is  a 
common  exclamation,  addressed  to  any  one  to  call  his  attention, 

before  saying  anything  more.  J^\  Jjif^  Jj  Say  thou:  He 
is  the  God,  a  sole  one.    Q.  cxii.  1. 

540.  jcrljL  JUL    V.  161. 

This  appears  so  hopelessly  corrupt,  that  I  hazard  no  guess 
at  its  possible  emendation. 
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Postscript, 


Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  additional  comely 
names"  have  been  met  with :  541.  ^Sj^  the  Eternal  in  the 
Juture;  542.  U^ji\  the  Eternal  in  the  past ;  543.  ^U<J1 
t^jJ  vT  the  Permanent  One^  Eternal  in  the  future;  544.  J^^ ' 
the  Generous;  545.  -U-^Vl  ^\^  Creator  of  the  mornings; 
546.  ^j\Jfthe  Understander ;  547.  ^ji\  mi^^j]  the  Ancient^ 

Eternal  in  the  past;  548.  J^^  ^Jj^  ^,J^  the  All-bountiful 

absolutely ;  549.  j^J^jmJT  the  Worshipped;  550.  j^4^  Jj^ 

Disperser  of  the  community;  55\.jy^\j^^  the  Meter  out  of 

events;  552.  J-*^  ^  good  the  Provider  for  those  dependent 
on  Him,  Doubtless,  many  and  many  another  will  be  chanced 
upon ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  a  thousand  can  be 
collected  and  surpassed. 
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Art.  n. — Notes  an  a  netrly-discovered  Clay  Cylinder  of 
Cyrm  the  Great  By  Major-Genbbal  Sir  EL  O. 
Rawlinson,  E.C.B.,  President  and  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Society  was  informed  in  the  Report  which  was  read 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  and  which  has  since 
been  printed  in  the  Journal,  that  many  new  Inscriptions 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Babylonia  by  Mr.  Hormazd 
Rassam.  When  that  gentleman  lately  returned  to  England 
from  Mesopotamia,  he  left  working  parties  both  at  Babylon 
and  ISfineveh,  and  it  is  from  the  excavations  of  the  former 
place  that  the  British  Museum  has  recently  received  the 
very  interesting  relic  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 
This  relic,  which  is  a  broken  clay  cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  9  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  3^  inches  at  the  end 
and  4|  in  the  middle,  was  deposited  apparently  by  the  king 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  shortly  after 
his  conquest  of  the  city,  a  conquest  which  is  well  known 
to  form  the  climax  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  which  has  long  been  rendered 
famous  throughout  the  Christian  and  Jewish  worlds  by 
its  immediate  connexion  with  the  feast  of  BeUhazzar,  as 
described  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  The  Cylinder  is  un- 
fortunately too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a  complete  or 
connected  translation  being  made  of  the  text,  which  originally 
extended  to  forty-five  long  lines  of  very  minute  writing, 
and  there  are  besides  many  words  and  phrases  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  doubtful  import ;  but  still  some  passages  are  fortunately 
preserved  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  and 
altogether  the  Cylinder  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
Cuneiform  document  that  has  been  yet  discovered.  The 
opening  of  the    inscription  is    entirely  lost,  and  for  the 
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first  half  dozen  lines  a  few  words  only  can  be  recovered, 
which  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  a  king  was  then 
in  power,  in  Babylonia  (from  after-notices  we  find  him  to  be 
Ndbu-nahid — ^the  Nabonidus  of  the  Greeks),  who,  although 
he  took  measures  for  the  temporal  security  of  the  province, 
and  strengthened  Ur  and  the  other  fortified  cities,  neglected 
the  temples  and  tampered  with  the  ceremonial  worship. 
The  rites  of  Merodach,  "king  of  the  gods,"  were  ap- 
parently superseded  by  the  worship  of  inferior  deities. 
Through  his  neglect  the  defences  became  dilapidated.  "  At 
this  desecration  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  (presumably  Mero- 
dach) was  deeply  grieved,  and  all  the  Gods  inhabiting  the 
temples  of  Babylon  deserted  their  shrines.  In  the  festivals 
(or  processioDs),  which  were  held  at  Cal-anna  (which  I  shall 
presently  show  was  the  core  of  Babylon),  Merodach  and 
his  kindred  gods  (were  no  longer  seen)  (P).  They  had  re- 
moved to  other  congregations  which  had  retained  places 
for  them ;  then  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  ^  (the  usual 
designation  for  the  country  population  of  Babylonia  proper 
as  distinguished  from  the  townsmen),  who  had  been  left  in 
darkness  (P),   prayed  to  Merodach  to  return   (to   his  old 

^  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Sumir  and  Akkad^  the 
presumption  universally  being  that  the  names  indicated  an  ethnical  distinction 
among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  My  own  view,  however,  has 
always  been  that  the  names  merely  appplied  to  the  *'  fixed  inhabitants  "  and  the 
'*  Komades,"  or,  which  is  the  same  tnmg,  to  the  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders 

without  any  necessary  distinction  of  nationality.    J^y     which  joined  to  emi 

or  lUsan  ^  a  race,"   denotes  the  Sumxr^  certainly  means  '*  a  fixed  abode/' 

mbtu ;  while  the  double  ^^    which  is  the  Akkad  monogram,  is  equated  with 

kuH  (^n))  "mountains/'  the  inhabitants  of  which  along  the  Babylonian 
frontier  are,  and  always  have  been,  **  Nomadic."  Akkad  for  Ankad  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Arabic  Jca^  Nejd,  I  may  add  that  a  similar  distinction  between 
^hill"  and  **  plain"  also    occurs   in   the   Inscriptions   under  the  form    of 

^-^^  //       /       jfc  <y<^    Arman    va   Fadin^  sometimes  corrupted  to 

jf:  y^yy  >-»-y  ^  ^  ^J<y  ^y  >->-y,  Padan  vaAlman  (see  B.M.I,  vol.  ii. 
pi.  38, 1.  40],  the  compound  title  being  a  mere  transcription  of  the  Q^liifT^fi, 

Fadan  Aram  of  the  Bible.  The  original  Turanian  title  of  Kirtgi-Burbur  must 
have  meant  etymologically  "Plain  "  and  **  Hill,"  rather  than  *'  fixed"  and  **  no- 
made,"  but  subsequently  the  titles  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  ^Mmtr-«mt  we  may  have  the  original  of  the  Greek  Scfiipa^tf, 
used  eponymously  like  Ninus,  Medus,  Perses,  Armenus,  etc.,  and  referring  to  the 
fixed  population  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
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Art.  II. — NoteB  on  a  nettly-dUcotered  Clay  Cylinder  tf 
Cyrus  the  Great  By  Majob-Genb&aj.  Sir  H.  G. 
Rawlinson,  E.C.B.y  President  and  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Society  was  informed  in  the  Report  which  was  read 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  and  which  has  sinoe 
been  printed  in  the  Journal,  that  many  new  Inscriptiooi 
hud  recently  been  discovered  in  Babylonia  by  Mr.  Hormazd 
lluAsam.  When  that  gentleman  lately  returned  to  England 
from  Mesopotamia,  he  left  working  parties  both  at  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  and  it  is  from  the  excavations  of  the  tormxn 
place  that  the  British  Museum  has  recently  received  the 
very  interesting  relic  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 
This  relic,  which  is  a  broken  clay  cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  9  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  3^  inches  at  the  end 
and  4|||  in  the  middle,  was  deposited  apparently  by  the  king 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  shortly  after 
his  conquest  of  the  city,  a  conquest  which  is  well  known 
to  form  the  climax  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  which  has  long  been  rendered 
famous  throughout  the  Christian  and  Jewish  worlds  by 
its  immediate  connexion  with  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  as 
described  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  The  Cylinder  is  un- 
fortunately too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a  complete  or 
connected  translation  being  made  of  the  text,  which  originally 
extended  to  forty-five  long  lines  of  very  minute  writing, 
and  tliere  are  besides  many  words  and  phrases  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  doubtful  import ;  but  still  some  passages  are  fortunately 
preserved  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  and 
altogether  the  Cylinder  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
Cuneiform  document  that  has  been  yet  discovered.  The 
opening  of  the    inscription  is    entirely  lost,  and  for  the 
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first  half  dozen  lines  a  few  words  only  can  be  recovered, 
which  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  a  king  was  then 
in  power,  in  Babylonia  (from  after-notices  we  find  him  to  be 
Nabu-nahid — ^the  Nabonidus  of  the  Greeks),  who,  although 
he  took  measures  for  the  temporal  security  of  the  province, 
and  strengthened  Ur  and  the  other  fortified  cities,  neglected 
the  temples  and  tampered  with  the  ceremonial  worship. 
The  rites  of  Merodach,  "  king  of  the  gods,"  were  ap- 
parently superseded  by  the  worship  of  inferior  deities. 
Through  his  neglect  the  defences  became  dilapidated.  "  At 
this  desecration  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  (presumably  Mero- 
dach) was  deeply  grieved,  and  all  the  Gods  inhabiting  the 
temples  of  Babylon  deserted  their  shrines.  In  the  festivals 
(or  processions),  which  were  held  at  Cal^anna  (which  I  shall 
presently  show  was  the  core  of  Babylon),  Merodach  and 
his  kindred  gods  (were  no  longer  seen)  (?).  They  had  re- 
moved to  other  congregations  which  had  retained  places 
for  them  ;  then  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  ^  (the  usual 
designation  for  the  country  population  of  Babylonia  proper 
as  distinguished  from  the  townsmen),  who  had  been  left  in 
darkness  (?),   prayed  to   Merodach  to   return   (to   his  old 

'  A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Sumir  and  Akkad^  the 
presumption  unirersally  being  that  the  names  indicated  an  ethnical  distinction 
among  the  primitiTe  inhabitants  of  Babylonia.  My  own  riew,  howerer,  has 
always  been  that  the  names  merely  appplied  to  the  *'  fixed  inhabitants  *'  and  the 
**  Nomades,**  or,  which  is  the  same  thmg,  to  the  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders 

without  any  necessary  distinction  of  nationality.     T^j     which  joined  to  emi 

or  lisBan  **  a  race,*'   denotes  the  Sumir^  certainly  means  **  a  fixed  abode,*' 

mhtm ;  while  the  double  ^yr     which  is  the  Akkad  monogram,  is  equated  with 

Ann'  (^^),  **  mountains,"  the  inhabitants  of  which  along  the  Babylonian 
frontier  are,  and  always  have  been,  ^  Nomadic."  Akkad  for  Ankad  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Arabic  Jcs^  Nejd,  I  may  add  that  a  similar  distinction  between 
**  hill  **  and  **  plain "  also  occurs  in  the  Inscriptions  under  the  form  of 
^<V  //       /       jt  jT^      Arfnmn    wa   Fadin,  sometimes  corrupted  to 

^  j^yy  ^>-y  ^  ^  ^  ^j[<J  ^y  ^^y^  PaimnvaAlnumij^  B.M.I.  toL  iL 

pi.  38,  1.  40),  the  compound  title  being  a  mere  transcription  of  the  Q^l^ft^fi' 

Padan  Aram  of  the  Bible.  The  original  Turanian  title  of  Kingi'Burbur  must 
have  meant  etymologically  "Plain  "  and  **  Uill,"  rather  than  *'  fixed  "  and  *'  no- 
made,"  but  Bubseqnently  the  titles  seem  to  have  been  used  indifferently.  It  is 
quite  powible  that  in  Sumir-fmiwe  mav  have  the  original  of  the  Greek  Sc/AifK^us, 
u^  eponyroouAW  like  Ninus,  Medus,  Perses,  Armenus,  etc.,  and  referring  to  the 
fixed  population  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
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haunts) ;  he  granted  their  prayer,  retomed  and  rejoiced  th 
land,  selecting  a  king,  who,  according^  to  his  wishes,  migii: 
govern  the  people,  whom  he  committed  to  his  charge.   So  hi 
proclaimed  the  name  of  Cyrus,  Idng  of  the  city  of  AfWK 
to  be  king  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  all  people  Ik 
declared  his  title.     The  country  of  Gait  and  aU  its  forees, 
whom   he  caused  to  bow  before  his    feet,    as  well  as  the 
w^bolc  nation  of  the  black-heads,  whom  he  brought  intobk 
hand,  he  made  to  rest  in  security  and  order  (P).     Merodsch, 
the   great  lord,   the   feeder  of   his   people,    in    his  douUe 
capacity  (P),  directed  his  heart  and  hand  and  caused  him  to 
live  (or  worship  P)  joyfully.      To  his  own  city  of  Babyloft 
he  summoned  him  to  march,  and  he  caused   him  to  take 
the  road  to  Dindir  (one  of  the  popular  names  for  BabyloDJ: 
like  a  friend  and  benefactor  (?)  he  conducted  his  army.    Hu 
far-extending  forces,  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  the  river, 
the  numbers  could  not  be  told,  and  their  precious  swonb 
were  the  pride  of  his  anny ;  (?)  without  fightings  or  opposition 
he  brought  them  near  Cal-anna,  and  his  city  of  Babylon 
ho  surrounded  and  conquered.      Nabonidus,  the  king  who 
did  not  worship  him,  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Cyrus. 
Then  the  peopio  of  Dindir,  all  of  them  and  many  of  the 
Uumirs  and  Akkads,  nobles  and  high  priests,  revolted  and 
refused  to  kiss  his  feet  (i.e.  Nabonidus's) ;  they  rejoiced  in  his 
(/>.  Cyrus's)  sovereignty  and  changed  their  allegiance.     The 
^od  in  whoso  service  the  dead  are  raised  to  life,  and  who 
helps  all  in  difficulty  and  want  (?),  thoroughly  befriended  him 
and   blazoned  forth  his   proclamation    (as   follows)  :     I   am 
Cyrus,  the  supreme  (?)  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  Dindir,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  king  of 
the  four  races  ;  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 
city  of  Annan ;  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of 
the  city  of  Annan ;    great-grandson   of  Teispes,  the   great 
king,  king  of  the  city  of  Annan,     The  ancient  royal  family, 
of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts,  faded  away  when  I  entered  victoriously 
into  Dindir.     With  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal  palace  I 
estiiblished  the  seat  of  sovereignty.    Merodach,  the  great  lord. 
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•   •  • 


ii  the  heart  of  his  follower  which  the  sons  of  Dindir  and. 

li    (this  passage  is  mutilated  and  the  sense  cannot  be  recovered), 

k    My  wide-spreading  army  was  peacefully  established  through- 

k    oat  Dindir  and  the  many  districts  of  Sumir  and  Akkad* 

I    their  good  order  was  not  disturbed  (?).    The  high  places  of 

ii    Babylon  and  all  its  fortresses  I  maintained  in  good  preserva- 

I     tion.     The  sons  of  Dindir  had  neglected  to   repair  their 

I     dilapidations  (P).     Their   fissures  gaped,  their  walls  bulged 

out.     To  the  work  of  repairing  his  shrine,  Merodach,  the 

great  lord,  addressed  himself  (?).     To  me  Cyrus  the  king, 

his  worshipper,  and  to  Cambyses  my  son,  the  ofispring  of  my 

heart,  and  to  my  faithful  army  (the  god)  auspiciously  granted 

his  favour  (?),  so  that  we  succeeded  in  restoring  (the  shrine) 

to  its  former  perfect  state  (?)   (all  very  doubtful).     Many 

of  the  kings  dwelling  in  high  places,  who  belonged  to  the 

various  races   inhabiting   the  country  between  the  Upper 

Sea  (or   Mediterranean)   and    the  Lower   Sea   (or  Persian 

Gulf),  together  with  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  unknown 

regions  beyond  {Sutaru,  a  word  otherwise  unknown)    (?), 

brought  to  me  their  full  tribute  at  Cal-anna,  and  kissed 

my  feet.     (They  came)  from  ....  as  far  as  the  cities  of 

Assur  and  Istar,  from  Agati^  Isnunnak,  the  cities  of  Zamban^- 

Mie-Turnu,  and  Durapi,  as  far  as  the  skirts  of   Guti,  and 

the  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,^  where  they 

had  been  settled  from  ancient  times.     The  gods  who  dwelt 

among  them  to  their  places  I  restored,  and  I  assigned  them 

a  permanent  habitation.     All  their  people  I  assembled,  and 

I  restored  their  congregations ;  and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and 

Akkad,  whom  Nabonidus  had  inaugurated  at  the  festivals 

(or  processions)  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  at  Cal-anna,  by 

command  of  Merodach,   the   great  lord,   I  assigned  them 

*  The    Tift^   is    here   represented    under    its    old    TnrEnian   form   of 

It  Pnf  Hn  *T^A  £~A  ^'"^•y*  {"^  ^^®  name  is  phoneticallj  spelt 
in  a  tftkgmeni  recenU  j  discoTered),  which  seems  to  hare  simply  meant  **  flowing  as 
water,"  Supu,  its  Assyrian  equivalent,  answering  to  the  Arabic  i»  '^j.ii  Sib,  Idik 
was  probably  a  Turanian  root  with  the  same  meaning,  to  which  was  added  the 
sutRx  in  na^  as  in  7Vm«,  Supna^  Ama^  etc.  A  feminine  ending  then  formed 
Idiknmt^  which  was  corrupted  into  JdikUt,  and  oltimately  IHjiut^  the  present 
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an  honourable  seat  in  their  wmt  eLyml 

by  all  the  other  goda  in  their  own  ciUeft.  And  iifLyl 
pniyofl  U)  ]k*l  and  Nebo  that  thej  woold  l<mgtKai  zr 
dayH,  and  would  increase  my  good  Ibrtonep  ud  v^ 
rop(;at  U)  Merodach,  my  lord,  that,  '  Thy  worshipper  Cttz 
tho  king,  and  his  son  Cambyses  ....   '" 

There  arc  ten  more  lines  of  inscription,  which  prohtbiT 
contain  iirayers,  but  the  writing  is  too  much  matilaiedio 
admit  of  any  connected  sense  being  made  out  ;  for  the  In: 
hIx  liiioH,  indeed,  a  few  isolated  characters  at  the  end  d 
tlio  linrH  are  all  that  remain. 

In  diH(;uHHing  this  inscription,  the  first  point  to  which  xi 
Hoenm  df^si ruble  to  draw  attention  is,  that  it  finally  setiki 
the  vexed  (piention  as  to  the  genealogy  of  Cynnf  the  GretL 
It.  ])n)veH  that  lie  was  descended  in  five  generations  from 
Aehieint^iieH,  tiie  direct  lino  of  descent  being:  1,  Achapmentf; 
2,  TeJHpeH ;  *(,  (Jyriis ;  4,  Cambyses ;  and  5,  Gyms,  in  exact 
iieeordiiiiee  with  tlio  testimony  of  Herodotus,^  and  in  oor- 
reetioti  of  DiodoriiHy  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  another 
(^iitnbyHeH  Ixftween  (yyrus  I.  and  Teispes,  since  he  gives  that 
name  f^)  the  broUu^r  of  a  certain  Atossa,  who  was  ancestress  in 
the  fourtii  dep^reo  of  Anaphcs,  one  of  the  seven  conspiratoni 
l^he  inHeri|)ti()ii  further  proves,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Oppert,'^  that  the  crown  descended  uninterruptedly  from 
Aeiiii'tneneH  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  though  it  still  leaves  ns 
in  doubt  Iiow  to  explain  the  statement  of  Darius  at 
liehiNlun,  that  "eiglit  of  his  ancestors  had  been  kings 
iM^fore  him  in  two  lines,  he  himself  being  the  ninth." 
Perha|)H,  how(iver,  Ariaramncs  remained  in  Persis  when  his 
father  TiMHpeH  puHhed  on  to  Aman ;  and  he  and  his  son 
ArNameH  may  thus  have  boon  kings  in  that  province,  though 
tlie  next  di^Muaidant,  Ilystaspcs,  lost  all  independent  power 
on  the  risu  of  Gyrus  the  Groat.     At  any  rate,  it  is  only  by 

1  For  till*  pfmitioii  of  CyruH  in  tho  fumilv  of  the  Achn^menidoB,  see  Rawliiuon'i 
IIiTodotiiM.  vol  iv.  p.  2(iO.  The  only  mudiiicaiiou  in  tlie  Profcmor's genealogical 
hrhciiit'  \%lu('h  ih(!  HTcnt  dird'oviTy  rtfiidcn  necittsKry  is  the  elimination  of 
( -iiiiihvHfN,  m\\  nf  'IVJNpi'H,  douhtfuUy  iutroduccnl  on  the  authorit}'  of  DiodonUy  tee 
rhot.'llih.  p.  11/)H. 

*  ISuv  Uoconhi  ol  tho  Tout,  vol.  vii.  p.  87. 
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■ome  special  explanation  of  this  sort  that  we  can  justify  the 
statement  of  Darius.  Pending  further  research,  therefore, 
I  propose  to  give  the  royal  line  in  a  double  series^  as  follows : 

1.  AchaBmenes. 

2.  Teispes. 

I 


3.  Cyrus.  7.  Ariaramnes. 


4.  Cambyses.  8.  Arsames. 

I  I 

5.  Cyrus  the  Great.  (Hystaspes.) 


6.  Cambyses.  9.  Darius. 

Hystaspes,  we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  only  a  private 
individual  (and,  indeed,  we  find  him  in  the  Behistun  In- 
scription acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  his  father 
as  leader  of  the  troops  against  the  revolted  Parthians),  and 
although  it  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  royal  position 
of  Ariaramnes  and  Arsames  that  the  title  of  king  is  not 
attached  to  their  names  at  Behistun,  the  very  same  objec- 
tion might  be  taken  in  regard  to  Teispes  and  AchsDmenes, 
both  of  whom  were,  undoubtedly,  independent  monarchs. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  more  interesting  and 
important  question  of  the  native  country  of  the  Persian 
race,  from  whence  Cyrus  invaded  Babylonia.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  by  Assyrian  students  that  when  the  name 
of  Persia  {Parsua  or  ^y  ^  YJ)  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 

of  Nineveh,  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  Northern  district 
of  Media  and  not  to  the  Southern  region  on  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  we  now  further  find  that  the  Achsemenians  before 
their  Western  conquests  did  not  call  themselves  "  kings 
of  Persia,"  but  kings  of  the  city  of  Ansan.  The  explanation 
which  I  now  venture  to  give  of  this  hitherto  unknown 
name,  is  as  follows.  The  name  of  a  barbarous  country  to 
the  east  of  Babylonia  often  occurs  in  the  earlier  Cuneiform 
documents,  which  is  written  >->-Y  ^^  >->-Y  ^j^J.  and  which 


^    *-^    ur-T-.,         ^  *■  Tiarr  a: 


••     -^        iT- 


■f^-  ''-     ;•*.'    ■  -'"1-        'r»        ■  ■*-     -  3r.      » 
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^^4i^ld  Markhoii}  which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  site 
-^^ther  in  the  valley  of  the  Eerkha  or  of  the  Dezful 
^  JEttTer  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  district  so  far  to  the 
^  west  could  hardly  be  called  a  dependency  of  Shuster.  I 
^  should,  indeed,  have  naturally  looked  for  a  locality  im- 
;  '  imdiately  to  the  East  of  Shuster,  in  the  direction  of  Persis, 
and  should  thus  have  selected  the  plain  of  Mai  Amir 
(the  Aidej  of  the  Arabs)  as  the  most  suitable  position 
lor  Asaauy  had  not  the  inscriptions,  in  that  vicinity,  at 
Kal'EardUn  and  Shikafl-i-Salmdn,  afforded  evidence  of 
'  Turanian  rather  than  Arian  nationality.^  I  am  compelled, 
*  therefore,  for  the  present,  and  pending  further  research, 
,  to  place  A99an  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Ram-Hormuz, 
^  which,  in  deference  perhaps  to  some  old  tradition,  was  a 
▼ery  favourite  resort  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  when  the  native 
nee  was  again  restored  to  power. 

Some  explanations  are  now  required  regarding  the  country 
of  Gutkf  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Inscription  of 
Cjrrus.  Outu  is  found  in  one  of  the  syllabaries  as  the 
Accadian '  equivalent  of   Garradu,  "  a  warrior,"  which  we 


it 


^l^f  Arab.   u.>^jn,  7^/6,  which  is  osoallj  represented  by  the  monogrmm 

.^^  *good'  or  'blessed,*  and  ^^TT^^  (^  ^®  name  of  the  famous  city 

of  H6a,  and  primitiTe  capital  of  Southern  Babylonia  is  commonly  written) 
is  thus  shown  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thib  of  modem  geography.  This  city,  half- 
way between  Susa  and  Wasit,  still  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  ruins,  haying 
been  until  recently  the  head-quarters  of  the  Sabsans  ot  Ir4k,  and  is  known  tradi- 
tionally as  the  city  of  Seth.  Many  circumstances,  indeed,  combine  to  show  that 
the  legend  of  a  terrestrial  Paradise  arose  from  this  region,  the  triad  of  Anu^  Bei^ 
and  lief  answering  to  the  Biblical  Cain  (the  elder),  j4bel,  and  Seth,  father  of 
Emoi  or  '  mankind.  But  this  difficult  subject  can  hardly  be  treated  in  a  casual 
note.  A  brief  account  of  the  ruins  of  Thib  will  be  found  in  Layard*i  Khuzistan 
paper,  Joum.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  yol.  xyi.  p.  69. 

*  Markhmti  has  a  yery  Arian  aspect,  standing  probably  for  Marakhsk  or  the 
VLv^^iov  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  also  occurs  in  B.M.I,  yol.  ii.  pi.  50, 1.  66,  and 
it  was  evidently,  therefore,  a  place  of  some  conseauence. 

*  See  the  copies  ot  these  Elymaean  inscriptions  in  Lajard*s  collection,  published 
by  the  British  Museum,  pb.  31/32  and  36/37.  Layard,  in  his  paper  on  Khuzistan, 
mentions  twehe  different  localities  in  Elymais  wnere  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  are 
either  known  or  believed  to  exist  yet  of  thugrand  historical  collection  we  nave  only 
two  short  and  badly  copied  specimens.  Wbat  a  field,  then,  does  Elymais  present 
lor  an  enterprising  archaeologist ! 

*  I  have  frequently  in  this  paper  used  the  word  Aecadian  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  ia  now  generally  employed  to  denote  the  leading  Turanian  dialect  of  ancient 
Babylonia :  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  retuly  attach  any  special  ethnical 
yalue  to  the  designation.  Accoraing  to  my  view  the  Aklud  were  mere  highland 
Nomades,  who  used  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  principaUy,  but  not  exclusively, 
Turanian. 
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the  Lycus  was  the  boundary  of  the  province  to  the 

"^h  at  the   time  of  the  conquest.     The  other  cities  also 

probably  all  frontier  positions,  quoted  in  evidence  of 

s  limits  of  Babylonia  proper  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.     Thus 

^U  or  Agade  (for  Again ^  as  the  name  used  to  be  read)  ^  was 

western  limit  towards  the  desert;  hmninak^  the  limit  to  the 

_  ^th  ;  Zambtui  ^  was  under  the  eastern  hills,  probably  about 

^  ^'dardya ;  Miv^  Tuntu  *  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tornodotus  or 

^^^dheim ;    and   Duran^^  probably  at  Dur-ar-Itdaib,  modem 

;^  ^owainj,  on  the  Susian  frontier. 

_    The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  Cyrus  Inscription,  how- 
ver,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian 

, jOcU,  the  difficulty  arising,  not  merely  from  the  fragmentary 

^jharactcr  of  the  record  and  the  doubtful  reading  of  several 

_^of  the  most  im{>ortant  passages,   but  also  from  the  very 

looae  and  confused    sacred   nomenclature  which  prevailed 

^  at  Babylon,   owing    to  the    amalgamation    ap{)arently    in 

^  one  Pantheon  of  several  independent  mythological  systems. 

There  would  seem  in  remote  antiquity  to  have  been  a  double 

and  probably  a  rival  worship  at  Babylon,  of   the  "  King 

"^        'I  propoMMl  the  rrading  of  Agnni  for  thiii  city  more  thnn  twenty  years  ago 

_    (Me  Ruwlin<M>n'M  II(TimI.  vol.  i.  p.  (>ll),  compuriu);  the 'AarpcuccUof  of  AhyJvniu 

and  Aknt-de-A^amn  of  thu  Sanliedrim ;    uiid  the  reuilin^  hum  artiuiesced  in 

until  recently,  when  Mr.  G.  Smitli  unuouncitl  that  he  hud  «IiM-overitl  the  true 

BAme  to  1>«  Agadv,     Mr.  Smith  may  possihly  be  right,  ok  the  Icttt'r  ^^^^A^T 

more  freipirutly  represents  {J  thnn  hi\  hut  1  have  never  yet  Mrn  any /^ruo/* of  the 
new  reuUing.  The  xite  may  have  lK>en  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Sahar  M*tlc*it  where 
therein  a  large  mound  Ntill  oalhtl  Ahnr-ti-Ajdem  {tor  Agatiam).  At  any  rate, 
the  name  doeA  not  repreiient  tht'  ( -haldtH'  {i(^]UX>  "  ^  ^^^^  ^'  man«h,"  nor  ib  it,  I 
think,  the  original  of  the  ^^^  of  Geue'^ia. 

'  /ffNMitNaXr,  meaning  **  the  houiie  of  the  Ocean/*  wai  the  name  of  the  region 
bordering  on  the  lVn«ian  (tulf.  Smith  ulwuys  given  the  n?ading  uf  MuiiiaM,  ap- 
MLTvntly  trom  an  erronet)U!«  view  of  the  passiige  in  li.  M.  I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  39, 1.  5tf. 
The  naine  in  of  vorv  c(»mmun  occurrence,  and  wast  probably  replaced  in  Auyrian  by 
J^lrtf^  U. .M.I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  47,  lines  16  and  17. 

*  Zamhan  may  be  comp:ired  with  the  Hambana  of  Diodoru^  which  occun  on 
Alexander'^  march  from  Sum  to  Media ;  1,  Carrka  or  Kftkh :  2,  Sambana ; 
^  Celon;i*  or  (i  hi  fan ;  and  4.  ]iagi!«tunc  or  BthutuH.  The  province  along  the 
onter  skirtM  of  the  hilU  Wiu  afterwardit  called  JfaA  Sabnddn,  or  the  country  of  the 
Sunbatii?. 

*  The  Turanian  name  of  x\\\%  city  in  verr  remarkable  from  its  connexion  with 
Nineveh  (the  shrine  ot  the  tii^h),  and  wifl  Home  day  form  a  curiuUA  subject 
of  imiuiry.     It  reads  //Mru-m'i-Mi-iWfiirN-itNa-ii/M-fir. 

*  hur'im  Is  a  doul)tful  reading ;  Smith  suggeitA  Dnh»H,  but  on  no  sufficient 
aathority.     The  city  u  well  known  in  Cuneiform  Geography. 
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Art,  II. — Notes  on  a  newly-discovered  Clay  Cylinder  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  By  Major-Genbbal  Sir  H.  0. 
Rawlinson,  E.C.B.y  President  and  Director  of  the 
Koyal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Society  was  informed  in  the  Report  which  was  read 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  in  May,  and  which  has  since 
been  printed  in  the  Journal,  that  many  new  Inscriptions 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Babylonia  by  Mr.  Hormazd 
Rassam.  When  that  gentleman  lately  returned  to  England 
from  Mesopotamia,  he  left  working  parties  both  at  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  and  it  is  from  the  excavations  of  the  former 
place  that  the  British  Museum  has  recently  received  the 
very  interesting  relic  which  I  am  now  about  to  describe. 
This  relic,  which  is  a  broken  clay  cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  9  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  3^  inches  at  the  end 
and  4|  in  the  middle,  was  deposited  apparently  by  the  king 
in  one  of  the  temples  of  Merodach  at  Babylon,  shortly  after 
his  conquest  of  the  city,  a  conquest  which  is  well  known 
to  form  the  climax  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  history  of  Herodotus,  and  which  has  long  been  rendered 
famous  throughout  the  Christian  and  Jewish  worlds  by 
its  immediate  connexion  with  the  feast  of  Belshazzar,  as 
described  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  The  Cylinder  is  un- 
fortunately too  much  broken  to  admit  of  a  complete  or 
connected  translation  being  made  of  the  text,  which  originally 
extended  to  forty-five  long  lines  of  very  minute  writing, 
and  there  are  besides  many  words  and  phrases  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  doubtful  import ;  but  still  some  passages  are  fortunately 
preserved  which  are  of  the  greatest  historical  value,  and 
altogether  the  Cylinder  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
Cuneiform  document  that  has  been  yet  discovered.  The 
opening  of  the    inscription  is    entirely  lost,  and  for  the 
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first  half  dozen  lines  a  few  words  only  can  be  recovered, 
which  would  seem,  however,  to  show  that  a  king  waa  then 
in  power,  in  Babylonia  (from  after-notices  we  find  him  to  be 
Nabu-nahid — the  Nabonidus  of  the  Greeks),  who,  although 
he  took  measures  for  the  temporal  security  of  the  province, 
and  strengthened  Ur  and  the  other  fortified  cities,  neglected 
the  temples  and  tampered  with  the  ceremonial  worship. 
The  rites  of  Merodach,  "  ting  of  the  gods,"  were  ap- 
parently superseded  by  the  worship  of  inferior  deities. 
Through  his  neglect  the  defences  became  dilapidated.  "  At 
this  desecration  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  (presumably  Mero- 
dach) was  deeply  grieved,  and  all  the  Gods  inbabiting  the 
temples  of  Babylon  deserted  their  shrines.  In  the  festivals 
(or  processions),  which  were  held  at  Cal-anita  (which  I  shall 
presently  show  was  the  core  of  Babylon),  Merodach  and 
his  kindred  gods  (were  no  longer  seen)  (P).  They  had  re- 
moved to  other  congregations  which  had  retained  places 
for  them  ;  then  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  ^  (the  usual 
designation  for  the  country  population  of  Babylonia  proper 
as  distinguished  from  the  townsmen),  who  had  been  left  in 
darkness   (P),   prayed   to  Merodach   to  return   (to   his   old 

'  A  great  denl  han  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Smnir  and  Alikad,  the 
presumption  nniversuUy  huing  that  the  BHmes  indi(:ated  na  ethnicnl  distiaotion 
Bmoiig  the  primitive  inhabilaDtB  at  Bsbflonin.  Hy  own  Tieir,  hr>wever,  haa 
■IwajB  been  that  the  nameE  merely  appplied  to  the  "  Kxeil  inhabitants  "  and  the 
'•  JJoniadBB,"  or,  wliicb  is  the  same  thuig,  to  the  Lowlaodera  and  Ilighlnnders 
witioot  any  necessary  diatinctioa  of  nationality.  j£^|  which  joined  to  tmi 
or  iman  "  a  race,"  denotes  the  £hmiV,  certainly  means  "  a  fixed  abode," 
>ubtu ;  while  the  double  £  W  ,  which  a  the  Akkad  monogram,  is  equated  with 
huri  Cin).  " mountainB,"  [he  inhabitants  nf  which  along  the  Babylonian 
frontier  are,  and  always  bave  been,  ■"  Nomadic."  Akkad  for  Ankad  a  the  same 
word  as  the  Aiabie  Jiar*  Ntjd.  I  may  odd  that  a  eimilar  distinction  between 
"hill"  and  "plain"  also  occora  in  the  ItiBcriptions  under  the  form  of 
^<^  </       <        *f-  <|<      Atman    ua    Fiidia,  sometimes  corrupted  to 

jt  t^ll  .^.^l  ^  tW  t|  '"'"I,  ■P'^"  *'  -*''"<'"  ("™  B.M.I.  Tol.  ii. 
pi.  3S,  1.  41)),  the  compound  title  being  a  mere  transcription  of  the  Q^K~Tn&' 
Fadan  Aram  of  the  Dible.  The  original  Turanian  title  of  Smpi-Burhur  must 
have  meant  etymologically  "Tlain  "  and  "  HiU,"  rather  than  "  filed"  uad  "no- 
made,"  but  Bubseijaently  the  titles  seem  to  hare  been  used  indifferently.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  Snmir-mii  ve  may  base  the  original  of  (ha  Greelt  I<fU(»/m, 
used  eponymously  like  Minus.  Medns.  Perses,  Armenus,  etc.,  and  referring'  to  tho 
fixed  populatjon  both  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 
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haunts)  ;  he  granted  their  prayer,  returned  and  rejoicoil  wET 
land,  selecting  a  king,  who,  according  to  bis  wiahes,  might 
govern  the  people,  whom  he  committed  to  hia  charge.  So  he 
proclaimed  the  name  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the  city  of  Awutii, 
to  be  king  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  all  people  lie 
declared  hia  title.  The  country  of  Gidi  and  all  its  forces, 
whom  he  caused  to  bow  before  hia  feet,  as  well  as  the 
whole  nation  of  the  black-heada,  whom  he  brought  into  hia 
hand,  he  made  to  rest  in  security  and  order  (?).  Merodacb, 
the  great  lord,  the  feeder  of  hia  people,  in  hia  double 
capacity  (P),  directed  hia  heart  and  hand  and  caused  him  to 
live  (or  worship  p)  joyfully.  To  hia  own  city  of  Babylon 
he  summoned  him  to  march,  and  ho  caused  him  to  take 
the  road  to  Dindir  (one  of  the  popular  names  for  Babylon); 
like  a  friend  and  benefactor  (?)  he  conducted  hia  army.  His 
far-extending  forces,  of  which,  like  the  waters  of  the  river, 
the  numbera  could  not  be  told,  and  their  precious  ewords 
were  the  pride  of  hia  army;  (P)  without  fighting  or  opposition 
he  brought  them  near  Cal-anna,  and  his  city  of  Babylon 
he  surrounded  and  conquered.  Nabonidus,  the  king  who 
did  not  worship  him,  he  delivered  into  the  hand  of  Cyrus. 
Then  the  people  of  Dindir,  all  of  them  and  many  of  the 
Sumirs  and  Akkads,  nobles  and  high  priests,  revolted  and 
refused  to  kiss  hia  feet  {i.e.  Nabonidus'a) ;  they  rejoiced  in  his 
(i.e.  Cyrus's)  sovereignty  and  changed  their  allegiance.  The 
god  in  whose  service  the  dead  ai-e  raised  to  life,  and  who 
helps  all  in  difficulty  and  want  (?),  thoroughly  befriended  him 
and  blazoned  forth  hia  proclamation  (aa  follows)  :  I  am 
Cyrus,  the  anpreme  (?)  king,  the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  Dindir,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad,  king  of 
the  four  races  ;  aon  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  king  of  the 
city  of  Anmn ;  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of 
the  city  of  Aman  ;  groat-grandson  of  Teispes,  the  great 
king,  king  of  the  city  of  Aiftan.  The  ancient  royal  family, 
of  which  Bel  and  Nebo  had  sustained  the  rule  in  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts,  faded  away  when  I  entered  victoriously 
into  Dindir.  With  joy  and  gladness  in  the  royal  palace  I 
established  the  scat  of  sovereignty.    Merodacb,  the  great  lord, 


the  heart  of  his  follower  which  the  sons  of  Dindir  and.  .  .  . 
fthiB  passage  is  mutilated  and  the  sense  cannot  be  recovered). 
My  wide-spreading  army  was  peacefully  established  through- 
out Dindir  and  the  many  districts  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 
their  good  order  was  not  disturbed  (P).  The  high  places  of 
Babylon  and  all  its  fortresses  I  maintained  iu  good  preserva- 
tion. The  sons  of  Dindir  hod  neglected  to  repair  their 
dilapidations  (?).  Their  fissures  gaped,  their  walls  bulged 
out.  To  the  work  of  repairing  his  shrine,  Merodach,  the 
great  lord,  addressed  himself  (?).  To  me  Cyrus  the  king, 
his  worshipper,  and  to  Cambyses  iny  son,  the  offspring  of  my 
heart,  and  to  my  faithful  army  {the  god)  auspiciously  granted 
his  favour  (?),  so  that  we  succeeded  in  restoring  (the  shrine) 
to  its  former  perfect  state  (?)  (all  very  doubtful).  Many 
of  the  kings  dwelling  in  high  places,  who  belonged  to  the 
various  races  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Upper 
Sea  (or  Mediterranean)  and  the  Lower  Sea  (or  Persian 
Gulf),  together  with  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  unknown 
regions  beyond  (Sufaru,  a  word  otherwise  unknown)  (?), 
brought  to  me  their  full  tribute  at  Cal-anna,  and  kissed 
my  feet.  (They  came)  from  ....  as  far  as  the  cities  of 
Assur  and  letar,  from  Ag(tt4,  Isnunnnk,  the  cities  of  Zaiiiban,- 
JUie-Turnu,  and  Duran,  as  far  as  the  skirts  of  Giiti,  and 
the  fortresses  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,'  where  they 
had  been  settled  from  ancient  times.  The  gods  who  dwelt 
among  them  to  their  places  I  restored,  and  I  assigned  them 
a  permanent  habitation.  All  their  people  I  assembled,  and 
I  restored  their  congregations ;  and  the  gods  of  Sumir  and 
Akkad,  whom  Nabonidus  had  inaugurated  at  the  festivals 
{or  processions)  of  the  lord  of  the  gods  at  Cal-anna,  by 
command   of  Merodacb,   the   great  lord,   I  assigned  them 


'  The    Tigria   in     hsra   represented     under    its 

Ir  S  .  +  -f^  ^  "■■»"»"  <" 

In  a  n^agment  recently  discovered),  whicb  seems  to 


TurnnisD  form  oC 
is  phnnelicsUj  upelt 
^^agment  recently  discovered),  whicb  seems  to  have  simply  meant  "  flowing  lu 
water."  Supu,  its  AHsyriBn  equivalpat,  auavreringtothe  Ambio  ^.--w-i  Sib.  liik 
naa  probably  a  TurBninn  root  witb  the  same  meaDias,  to  which  was  added  the 
suffix  in  nx,  SB  in  Tuna,  Supnii,  Arna,  etc.  A  feminine  ending  then  formed 
lUiknal,  whicb  was  corrupted  into  IdiiUl,  and  ultimalelj  IHjIal, 


en    my 

'ated  to 

he  last 
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an  lionourable  seat  in   their   Banctuaries,   as  was    enj^ 
by   all  the  other  gods  in  their  own   cities.     And  daily  T 
prayed   to  Bel   and   Nebo  that   they  would   lengthen    my 
days,   and   would   increaae    my    good   fortune,    and   woi 
repeat  to  Merodach,  my  lord,  that,  '  Thy  worshipper  < 
the  kiog,  and  his  son  Cambyaea  ....  '  " 

There  are  ten  more  lines  of  inscription,  which  probsn 
contain  prayers,  but  the  writing  is  too  much  mutilated  to 
admit  of  any  connected  sense  being  made  out ;  for  the  last 
BtK  lines,  indeed,  a  few  isolated  characters  at  the  end-^ 
the  lines  are  all  that  remain. 

In  discussing  this  inscription,  the  first  point  to  vhid 
aeems  desirable  to  draw  attention  is,  that  it  finally  seto! 
the  vexed  question  as  to  the  genealogy  of  CyruJ  the  Great. 
It  proves  that  he  was  descended  in  five  generations  from 
Achaemcnes,  the  direct  line  of  descent  being:  1,  Acha>menes; 
2,  Teispes;  3,  Cyrus;  4,  Oambyses ;  and  5,  Cyrus,  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,'  and  in  cor- 
rection of  Diodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  placed  another 
Cambyses  between  Cyrus  I.  and  Teispes,  since  he  gives  that 
name  to  the  brother  of  a  certain  Atossa,  who  was  ancestress  in 
the  fourth  degree  of  Anaphes,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 
The  inscription  further  proves,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Oppert,^  that  the  crown  descended  uninterruptedly  from 
Acfasemenes  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  though  it  still  leaves  us 
in  doubt  how  to  explain  the  statement  of  Darius  a  I 
Behistnn,  that  "eight  of  his  ancestors  had  been  kings 
before  him  in  two  lines,  he  himself  being  the  ninth." 
Perhaps,  however,  Ariaramnes  remained  in  Persis  when  his 
father  Teispes  pushed  on  to  Ansati;  and  he  and  his  son 
Arsames  may  thus  hare  been  kings  in  that  province,  though 
the  next  descendant,  Hystaspes,  lost  all  independent  power 
on  the  rise  of  Cyrus  the  Great.     At  any  rate,  it  is  only  by 


scheme  nliich  tlic  recent  dfHCDTcrj  renden  nei 
Cambysea,  aon  of  Teiapeii,  doubtfully  iutcoductd  oi 
Phot.  ilib.  p.  US8. 
*  See  Beconte  ol  (he  Put,  toI.  rii.  p.  87. 
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some  special  explanation  of  this  Bort  that  we  can  justify  the 
Btatenient  of  Darius.  Pending  further  research,  therefore, 
I  propose  to  give  the  royal  line  in  a  double  series,  aa  follows : 

1.  Achasmenea. 


3.  OyruB. 

4.  Cambyses. 

5.  Cyrus  the  Great. 

6.  Cambyses. 


7.  Ariaramnes. 

8.  Arsames. 
(Hystaspea.) 

9.  Darius. 


I 

^f  Hyataapes,  we  know  from  Herodotus,  was  only  a  private 
individual  (and,  indeed,  we  find  him  in  the  Behistun  lu- 
scription  acting  in  a  eubordinate  capacity  to  hia  father 
as  leader  of  the  troops  against  the  revolted  Parthiana),  and 
although  it  may  seem  to  militate  against  the  royal  position 
of  Ariaramnes  and  Arsames  that  the  title  of  king  is  not 
attached  to  their  names  at  Behiatun,  the  very  same  objec- 
^_  tion  might  be  taken  in  regard  to  Teispes  and  Achsemenes, 
^^  both  of  whom  were,  undoubtedly,  independent  monarcbs. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  more  interesting  and 
important  question  of  the  native  country  of  the  Persian 
race,  from  whence  Cjtus  invaded  Babylonia.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  by  Aaayrian  students  that  when  the  name 
of  Persia  {Parma  or  *|  £|  T|)  occurs  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Nineveh,  the  allusion  aeema  to  be  to  a  Northern  district 
of  lle<lia  and  not  to  the  Southern  region  on  the  Persian 
Guif ;  and  we  now  further  find  that  the  Achtemeniana  before 
their  Western  conqueata  did  not  call  themselvea  "  kings 
of  Persia,"  but  kings  of  the  city  of  Aiisan.  The  explanation 
which  I  now  venture  to  give  of  this  hitherto  unknown 
name,  is  as  follows.  The  name  of  a  barbarous  country  to 
the  east  of  Babylonia  often  occurs  in  the  earlier  Cuneiform 
documents,  which  is  wiitten  »-»-T  ti^Y  •-■-T  {]^,  and  which. 
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has  been  hitherto  usually  read  as  Aiiduan,  but  the  second 
letter  t^'\  has  the  power  of  m  as  well  as  of  du,  and  it  is 
therefore  equally  pcrmiaaible  to  read  the  name  as  Aiis/m, 
This  same  name  of  Aiisan  ts  again  stated  in  a  gloss 
{B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  47,  1.  18)  to  be  pronounced  As'^an, 
the  nasal,  as  usual,  being  assimilated  with  the  following 
sibilant,  and  it  is  explained  in  the  same  passage  by  Blamtit 
"Elymsean,"  That  Ansnii  or  Aseati  must  be  a  part  of  Elam, 
or  immediatfily  adjoining  that  province,  is  further  shown 
by  the  frequent  junction  of  the  name,  especially  in  the 
astrological  tablets,  with  Siibarlu,^  which  was  a  well-known 
title  for  the  portion  of  Susiana  that  adjoins  the  mountains. 
It  is  very  curious  then  to  find  that,  although,  as  far  as  I 
know,  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are  entirely  silent  as 
to  any  country  or  city  of  Aman,  or  Assan,  in  AYcatem 
Persia,  there  is  a  notice  of  j^lj^  Assan  in  a  very  early 
and  learned  Arabic  writer  Ibn-cl-NadIm,  who  had  unusually 
good  means  of  information  aa  to  genuine  Persian  traditions. 
This  writer  ascribes  the  invention  of  Persian  writing  to 
Jamshid,  the  son  of  Vivenghan  (who,  with  the  Zoroastriana 
was  the  Eponyra  of  the  Persian  race),  and  adds  that  he, 
Jamshid,  dwelt  at  Ass&n,  one  of  the  districts  of  Tust«r 
(modem  Shuster)  —  Kitab-el-Fihrist,  p.  12,  1.  22.  From 
what  Pehlevi  source  this  information  ia  derived  I  have  no 
means  of  discovering ;  but  I  am  strongly  t«mpted  to  believe 
that  the  Elymiean  Assan  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  Shuster 
dependency  of  that  name,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Where  then  are  we  to  look  for  the  site  ?  In  Smith's 
Primitive  Geographical  list  (Biblical  Archaaol.  Journal, 
volume  i.  page  87)  Assan  (or  Amluan  as  there  printed) 
comes  between  Eiiii  (one  of  the  earliest  of  Chaldceaii 
capitals,  and  represented  by  the   modem  ruins  of   Thib)* 

<  For  a  notice  of  tlio  king  of  Atuan  and  Bubariu  united,  see  B.M.I,  vol.  iii, 
pi,  eo,  lines  S7  and  6S. 

*  Tlie  naniB  of  the  oily  of  Erid  is  writt«n  phonotically  ia  B.M.I.  toI.  it.  p), 
21.C..1.  2,1.49,f»--yi.1f|  j:t|y  J^  -^\  4^^^  i.e.  r.i»«,fl«t 
and  last  charactera  bring  determinative  and  non-phon^tif.  Nov  Tilbba  ii  n- 
peatedlf  giren  as  the  Aocadian  rorm  of  Assjrian  t-»^Tl   T!  'jfS»-  Ailiii,  Heb, 
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aad  Markhasi,^  which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  site 
either  in  the  valley  of  the  Kerkha  or  of  the  Dezful 
River ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  district  so  far  to  the 
weat  could  hardly  be  called  a  dependency  of  Shuster.  I 
should,  indeed,  have  naturally  looked  for  a  locality  im- 
medialely  to  the  East  of  Shuster,  in  the  direction  of  PerBis, 
and  should  thus  have  selected  the  plain  of  Mai  Amir 
(the  Aiiiej  of  the  Arabs)  as  the  most  suitable  position 
for  Aiiiun,  had  not  the  inscriptions,  in  that  vicinity,  at 
Kal'FardUn  and  Shikfift-i- Salman,  afforded  evidence  of 
Turanian  rather  than  Arian  natiouality.'  I  am  compelled, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  and  pending  further  research, 
to  place  Assan  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Eam-Hormuz, 
which,  in  deference  perhaps  to  some  old  tradition,  was  a 
very  favourite  resort  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  when  the  native 
race  was  again  restored  to  power. 

Some  explanations  are  now  required  regarding  the  country 
of  Guii,  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Inscription  of 
Cyrus.  Qulu  is  found  in  one  of  the  syllabaries  as  the 
Accadian '  equivalent  of  Gai-radu,  "  a  warrior,"  which  we 
3^E3>  ^fsb.  k_vl9,  Thib,  viUcb  ia  usiiaUy  represented  by  the  monograin 
.A  'good'  or  'blessed,'  aai  »"^TT-^  (^  ^^  "Sfs  of  the  fsraaus  ciiy 
of  H^,  and  primitive  capital  of  Sonlhem  Babj'lonin  is  commonly  writlen) 
u  thus  shown  to  be  the  same  as  the  T/iib  of  modern  geography-  This  oity,  balf- 
Hay  between  Snsa  nnd  Wusit,  sdlL  eihiliils  some  Ter;;  letiiarkable  ruins,  having 
been  until  recently  the  hoad-ijniiitera  of  the  SabiL'sne  ot  Irlik.  and  ia  known  tradi^ 
tionally  as  the  city  of  Seth.  Muny  circumstHncts,  ind^od.  combine  to  show  that 
the  legend  of  a  tnreatrial  Paradise  arose  from  this  region,  tho  triad  of  Anu,  Bel, 
and  Hea  answering  to  the  Biblical  Cain  (the  elder).  Abil.  and  SrlK.  father  of 
£nM  or  >  mankind.  But  this  difHanlt  subject  can  hardly  be  treated  ia  a  casual 
note.  A  brief  acconnt  of  the  ruins  of  Thib  will  he  found  in  Layard's  Kbuiistan 
paper,  Joum.  Boy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ivi.  p.  69. 

'  ilarkhait  has  a  very  Arian  aspect,  standing  probably  for  ifarai/tiA  or  the 
Kaffiaalof  of  Ptolemy.  The  name  also  occurs  in  li.M.I.  vol.  ii.  pi.  SO,  1.  GG,  and 
■,r  i-^j  evidently,  therefore,  a  place  of  some  conseque""- 


two  short  and  badly  oopied  speuimens. 
for  an  enterprising  archiiiolDgiit  I 


Cnneiform  Inscriptions 
yet  of  this  grand  historical  culleotion  we  have  only 
Vhot  -  °-'^   "---   J-     '"  -  -^ 


and  historical  culleotion  we  hav< 

field,  then,  does  Elymaia  present 

'  I  have  bequently  in  this  paper  used  the  word  Aceadian  in  the  boubo  in  which 
it  ia  now  generally  employed  to  denote  the  leading  Turanian  dialect  of  andient 
Babylonia ;  hut  it  must  not  be  aupposed  that  I  really  attach  any  special  ethnical 
value  to  the  designation.  AFCordiug  to  mT  view  the  Akkud  were  more  highhind 
Nomudes.  who  uied  a  great  variety  of  dialecte,  principally,  but  not  excludrely, 
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have  the  ttutbority  of  Strabo  for  taking  to  be  the  originnl 
form  of  tbe  name  of  tbe  Carduchi  or  Kimk.^  The  Guli 
then  were  the  warlike  tribes  who  dwelt  along  the  mountains 
overhanging  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  from  Armenia  to 
Suaiana.  They  were  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the 
Medes,  and  are  thus  repeatedly  joined  with  them  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Sargon.  In  all  probability  tbe  subjugation 
of  the  Giiii  recorded  by  Cyrus  before  his  descent  upoB 
Babylon  included  hia  conquest  of  the  Medes.  I  may  furthn 
notice  that  Mount  Nizir,  upon  which,  according  to  the 
Chaldean  account  of  the  Deluge,  the  ark  rested  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  is  called  Quti  in  the  Inscriptioiu, 
and  it  retains  the  title  of  Mount  Judi,  the  regular  Arabicized 
form  of  OuH,  to  the  present  day ;  the  tradition,  moreover, 
of  the  ark  having  rested  there  still  attaching  to  the  spot. 
A  more  difficult  matter  for  inquiry  is  involved  in  the 
Accadian  name  for  Guii,  which  seems  to  be  "  the  Post  of 
the  God  Ann,"  referring  probably  to  some  myth  of  the  early 
races  connected  with  their  notions  of  the  Cosmogony,* 

The  other  names  contained  in  the  geographical  list  of 
the  CyruB  Cylinder  are  all  suiEciently  well  known.  The  oily 
of  Assur  was  the  old  capital  at  Keleh  Shergat,  while  the 
city  of  latar  might  be  either  Nineveh  or  Arbela,  as  the 
goddess  had  special  shrines  in  both  cities.  As  Nineveh, 
however,  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  I  suppose 
the  name  to  refer  to  Arbela,  and  infer   from  its  mention 

'  FofeqniTalenceoffi^ffunndG'DrrDrfii.MBDeUtiwli'sABsyr.LeK.  p.  38.1.20. 
Ai  I  title  of  Nergul,  Out-gut  anA  Barradu  are  used  indiffereatly,  B.M.I,  to].  U. 
pi.  64,  L  71 ;  while  »-»-T  tT^.  *T  (wMuh  wm  probubljf  aonnded  Out,  the  krt 
letlei  being  phonetic  complpintiiit),  when  applied  as  so  epithet  to  Merodach,  b 
aim  tramlatfld by  ^-A  ^T  CBrrf«,B.M.I.  vol.  iv.pl.  20, lineaTandS.  Thi 
■ame  element  occurs  in  the  Accadian  nnnio  of  GutUiir,  appljing  to  Merodach, 
B.M.I,  vol.  ii.pl.  4S,  1.  36. 

■  Thi. name ie written  .-^yyiy  ^|  .-.-|  .-V"l[B.M.I.Tol.ii.pl.48,ooL3, 
1.11,  or  with  tT  forthoMcondtetterinB.U.I.  vol,  ii.pl.  G0,1. 53,  the  flnt  element 
being  explained,  both  in  a  ^losa  to  this  latter  paaaage  and  in  SjUabarr  No.  399, 
bj  (ii$-gal  "  the  big  wood,'  which  ie  tranalated  in  AMjTiiin  by  Jfumim  "sot  up." 
ae  fl  poet  (P).  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  tlia  mythic  oriein  ol  the  name,  but  I 
was  certoinlj  wrou^  in  conneuling  it  with  the  Sv-arma  of  Bab  jlon,  as  I  am  qnoted 
bf  Hr.  Noma  iu  tu  Dictiouarjr,  p.  305. 
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that  the  Lycua  was  the  boundary  of  the  province  to  the 
north  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  other  cities  also 
were  probably  all  frontier  positiona,  quoted  in  evidence  of 
the  limiU  of  Babylonia  proper  in  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Thus 
-Agat6  or  Agad6  {for  A.gdni,  as  the  name  used  to  be  read) '  was 
the  western  limit  towards  the  desert;  Isnannak^  the  Kmit  to  the 
south  ;  Zamban  ^  was  under  the  eastern  hills,  probably  about 
Bd-dardj/a ;  Mie-Tumu  '  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tornadotus  or 
Adheiin ;  and  Duran,^  probably  at  Dur-ar-Edsib,  modem 
Dowairy,  on  the  Susian  frontier. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  Cyrus  Inscription,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  relates  to  the  worship  of  the  Babylonian 
gods,  the  difficulty  arising,  not  merely  from  the  fragmentary 
character  of  the  record  and  the  doubtful  reading  of  several 
of  the  moat  important  passages,  but  also  from  the  very 
loose  and  confused  sacred  nomenclature  which  prevailed 
at  Babylon,  owing  to  the  amalgamation  apparently  in 
one  Pantheon  of  several  independent  mythological  systems. 
There  would  seem  in  remote  antiquity  to  have  been  a  double 
and  probably  a  rival  worship  at  Babylon,  of  the  "  £ing 

'  I  propoaed  the  reading  of  Agdm  for  this  city  more  thftn  twenty  yean  ago 
(bm  Bttwlinaona  Horod,  vol.  i.  p.  611),  ooroparinR  tlifl  "AicprndnH  of  Abjdeniu 
ftlld  Akra-de-Agama  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  rmd  the  reading  was  ocquieaced  in 
until  recently,  wheo  Mr.  O.  Smith  announced  that  he  haa  discorered  the  true 
name  to  be  Agadi.  Mr.  Smith  may  possibly  be  right,  as  tbe  lettar  ^_f*a^T 
more  frequently  represents  JJ  t^*"  "'!  ^"^  ^  i'^'ie  never  yet  seen  any  pr«^  of  the 
new  teadmg.  The  site  may  have  been  at  the  month  of  the  Hukar  Malcd,  where 
there  is  a  loj-ge  mound  still  called  Akar-it- Ajdim  (for  Agadam).  At  an^  rate, 
Qie  nnme  does  not  represent  the  Chaldee  M*^JX>  "  "  ^'^^  °'  manh,"  nor  is  it,  I 
think,  the  original  of  the  "^2^  °^  OeneinD. 

*  Itmwnak,  meaning  "  the  house  of  the  Ocean,"  was  the  name  of  the  region 
bordering  on  the  teraian  Gulf.  Smith  always  gives  the  reading  of  JUuUiai,  ap' 
„. — .1,.  . : .  .1. .„™  ,„  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  39, 1.  6B. 

18  probably  replaced  in  Assyrian  by 

•  Zamian  may  bo  compared  with  the  Saaiiatia  of  Diodorus,  which  occnra  on 
Alexander's  march  from  Susa  to  Medini  1,  Carrhaoi  Kerkh;  2.  Sambana; 
3,  Celonrc  or  Ghitdn ;  and  1,  Bagistone  or  Bthiitmi.  The  province  along  tbe 
outer  skirta  of  the  hills  was  afterwards  called  Mah  Sabiutdti,  or  the  country  of  tbe 
Sambatiu. 

'  Tbe  Turanian  name  of  this  city  in  veir  remarkable  from  its  conueiion  with 
Nineveh  [the  sbrino  of  the  fish),  and  will  some  day  fonn  a  curious  subject 

kof  inquiry.     It  reads  Hutu-ma-aa-iiuku-kutt-idu-fir. 
■  Varan  is  a  doubtful  reoiUng;   Smith  saggests  Dn/'an,  but  on  no  sufficient 
nthority.    The  city  is  well  known  in  CuneLform  Geography. 


rarently  from  an  erroneous  view  of  the  passage  in  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  39, 1.  69. 

The  name  la  of  very  common  oucurrcnce,  aud  was  — '""'"' >-  -  ■  •     ■ 

Maral.  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  pi.  47.  lines  16  and  17. 


so  *'  ^^  vy::>der  of  ctrus  the  great. 

vt'  :V.i'  iV.v.5  v^:  IL-ATea  and  Earth,"  and  of  the  "Lord  of  tbe 
Wor'.,;."     r.*...-  tVrmer  was  afterwards  conibiiiided  with  the 
Av.;;  o:  ::\o  ^-.v.itc*.  and  the  latter  with  Bel  or  Ilu.    They 
■;;td    cavV.   :*-.c-.r   *ivc;al   shrines,  Anu    at    the    Tul'iUu  or 
**  V.v^'.y  v.*..  ;;v..;."  rt^vro:wnted  by  the  present  ruins  of  Amrdn; 
;ho  o:V,K'r   a:    ^ ;  •-;j"/;  :r.   the  great    mound  to  the  north, 
whioV.  ;<  v.x  w  v;i;U\l  Babil    Mr.  Hieh's  JUujettibeh).    Theie 
rival  pl:uvs  o:  \vor>h:p  divided  the  year,  Sar^zigyar  presidiDg 
oviT  t:;o  !*.r*:  V.;ilt\  and  Tu^iUu  over  the  second.     Later  on, 
twv^  jrrwi:  U'luplo:*  wore  raised  at  these    sacred  spotSy  Bel's 
shrino    Iviiij;   nauu\i  BiUSifj^jaU   "the   lofiky-headed/'  and 
Aim's.  /»;'-/'.}*;.  "the  living  house." ^   At  the  "holy-mound" 
;ilsv^  was  envtcii  the  great  pyramid,  which  is  called  in  the 
UiWe  *•  the  Towor  of  Isabel,"  and  which  was  destroyed  under 
iniravMilous  v^inuiinstanoes,  the  local  legend   regarding    the 
dosinuMiou  boins?  apparently  very  similar  to  that  preserved 
in  lionosis.     SuK^oiiuently  another  tower,  or  Ziggurat^  was 
onvteil  on  the  siune  nuniud.  which  was  called  "the  platform 
«>f  hoavoii  and  earth/'  and  which  was  the  loftiest  building 
ill    Habyloii.     I'pou   the   mound  were    also  found    (besides 
Minallor  ianos  or  oratorios)  ti  papakh  or  "chapel/*  dedicated 
to   ^*obo;    a  building  called   "the  shrine  of  the  fish''  or 
liif'Iiiitt,  and  a  high  place  or  sanctuary  (Parak)  sacred  to 
Morodaoh.     Adjoining  the  holy  mound  was  the  palace  of  the 
kings,  roproscutod  by  the  present  ruins  of  the  £asr;  on 

^  It  liiis  b(M>n  iulnuttt'd  1)y  nil  Asspiolo^nsts  that  the  standard  epithet  of  tbe 
kiiipt  of  Huhvlon,  '*  sii{)|)ortVr  of  the'TvniplcH  of  Bit-Saggal  and  Bit^Zida**  mint 
hav4!  «(iinu  (fctpiT  si^niticiinco  than  a  mere  record  of  architectural  laboun. 
iiiiickH  rxplaiiied  the  titlu  lui  **  Defender  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Institutions  of 
the  country."  Lenormimt,  still  more  during,  suggested  that  tbe  two  Temples 
typilie<l  the  two  Hemispheres.  I  myself  believe  that  the  distinction  was  religiuoi, 
and  im])lied  a  common  Protectorate  of  the  two  rival  sects  of  the  country ;  and 
I  may  here  ndd  that  atrcording  to  my  view  there  was  a  third  sect,  tbe  foUowers  of 

^>-Y  ^TTYY  Ty ,  *<*  which  the  monotheistic  Hebrews  of  Ur  belonged.    Thii 

God,  who  is  still  usually  known  by  the  name  of  JSTcfit?,  which  I  invented  for  bim 
twenty  years  ago,  is  ofte'n  called  **  God  No,  1  "  by  bis  especial  votaries.  He  WM 
"  the  ('Viator  of  mankind,"  '*  the  God  of  life  and  knowledge,**  **  tbe  Lord  of 
Thib  (the  bl('ssi>d  city)  or  ]*urndise/'  and  exhibits  many  other  traces  of  identity 
with  the  Klohim  ol*  the  Jews.  There  s(>eros,  indeed, 'to  be  an  allusion  to  this 
deity  being  ac(*e])ted  by  the  Mt>not heists  as  the  one  true  God,  in  tbe  last  verse  of 
chap.  iv.  of  Ot^K^is,  where,  as  I  understand  the  passage,  it  is  said  that  ^  about 
this  time,  he  (I'.t.  i:>vth)  the  Lord  of  Thib)  Itcgan  to  M  called  by  tbe  name  of 
Jehovah.' 
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the  skirts  of  the  mound  were  "the  hanging  gardens,"  and 

the  whole  group  of  huildinga,  inclosed  by  an  inner  wall, 
formed  a  sort  of  separate  town,  which  was  named  Cnl-anna 
or  "  the  might  of  Ann."  ^  This  name  £T  •-i-T  ■— T^  ^]^£=| 
has  hitherto  been  read  Su-anna,  or  in  Assyrian  Emuk-Anu, 
"  the  hand  or  might  of  Ann;"  and  it  is  with  some  diffidence 
that  I  now  venture  to  propose  for  it  the  reading  of  Cal-anna 
or  Calneh.  My  argument,  however,  is  simply  as  follows  : 
Calneh,  or  Calno,  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  in  Isaiah,  and 
in  Amos,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  best-known  names 
in  Babylonia,  yet  there  is  positively  no  Cuneiform  title  but 
£Y  >->-T  ""^T  ^I^J  ii  the  whole  range  of  Babylonian 
geography  which  can  be  brought  into  possible  assimilation 
with  HiSd-  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  direct  aathority 
for  giving  the  phonetic  value  of  kal  to  £Y,  the  identification 
would  be  undoubted,  but  hitherto  I  have  never  met  with 
any  such  variant  power  in  the  Cuneiform  glosses  or  sylla- 
baries. An  explanation,  however,  which  occurs  to  me  of 
the  orthographical  difficulty  is  that  the  root  kal  signifies 
"power"  or  "to be  able"  in  Accadian  (compare  tYif  t|[T* 
kn/0a,  "having  power"  or  "powerful"),  and  that  this 
is  also  the  tropical  meaning  of  ET  "  the  hand,"  which  is 
usually  rendered  in  Assyrian  by  emtik.  Cal-annn  would 
thus  be  an  Accadian  reading  for  "might  of  Anu,"  as 
XaXdaap  would  be  "might  of  Ashur,"  and  Kalwadha,  or 
"1273,  "might  of  Mdd,"  and  perhaps  in  the  orthography 
of  Ijl^^  Caliio  employed  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  we  might  see  an 
attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  form  of  Anii,  instead  of  the 
Accadian  reading  of  Anna.  But  the  authority  with  which 
I  conclude  my  argument,  and  upon  which  I  mainly  rely, 
is  found  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  the  Alexandrian  Jews  of  the  second  century 
B.C.,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  localities,  render  the   verse 


■d  at  this  apprecifllion  of  the  varions  buildingB  at  BflbTlon  by  i 
HI  nf  the  Insflriptiiitia  of  Nebuuhadneizar  one  with  lue  other. 


'  I  have  arrived 
cnreful  eomparisou  nf  the  Inscriptiotia 

The  only  novelt;  in  m;  view  is  that  I  muntain  the  Bit-Zida  of  the  bricks, 
(0  be  Ami's  temple  at  the  Tul-i'lu  or  "  Holy  mound,"  and  lo  have  ootliing  to  d< 
with  the  provincial  temple  of  Bit-Zida  at  llorsippu,  which  was  altered  to  S« 
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which  reads  in  Hebrew,  "  Is  not  Galno  as  Carchemish  P  "  by 
"  Have  not  I  taken  the  region  above  Babylon  and  Cal- 
anna  (XaXdwrj)  where  the  tower  was  built?"  Now 
the  tower  was  built  on  the  "holy  mound,"  and  therefore 
^y   >->-y  ^^T  Kj^i  ''^tLich  inclosed  "the  holy  mound,"  is 

XaXdwT),  or  n3/D'^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  Inscription  of 
Cyrus,  Merodach  takes  the  leading  place,  and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  this  god  in  the  later  Babylonian  period  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  functions,  and  even  the  name 
of  the  older  national  divinity,  the  title  of  Bel  (Accadian 
*'  MitlUr')  being  used  in  the  Nebuchadnezzar  Inscriptions, 
and  also  in  this  document,  as  a  mere  royal  epithet  of 
Merodach.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  legend  of  Cyrus 
was  drawn  up  by  the  priests  of  Merodach,  and  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  their  god.  That  Cyrus  himself  had  really 
exchanged  the  worship  of  Auramazda  for  that  of  Merodach 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  believed,  but  with  his  large 
experience  of  Asiatic  creeds  he  was  no  doubt  tolerant  in 
the  extreme,  and  it  was  this  tolerance  we  may  believe  that 
led  him  to  look  with  equal  favour  on  the  Monotheistic  Jews 
and  on  the  Polytheists  of  Babylon ;  while  the  marked 
contrast  between  the  refined  dualism  of  the  Persians  and 
the  gross  idolatry  of  the  Babylonians  may  account  for 
the   earnest   admiration  of    the    captive    Israelites  towards 

^  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  Assyrian  knowledge  this 
proposed  identification  of   ^T  >->-T  ^""^T  ^j^J  ^"^^^  Calneh   cannot  be 

critically  sustained.  All  the  direct  evidence  that  we  possess  tends  to  show  that  ^T 
must,  in  the  name  in  question,  stand  for  emuk  **  power/'  or  ^^  the  hand,*' — comp. 
B.M.I,  vol.  iy.  pi.  18,  lines  18  and  19,  where  the  reading  is  given  of  Emvki 
zirati  sa  Anit  for  the  name  of  a  temple  of  Merodach  at  Bahylon,  and  B.MI. 
vol.  iv.  pi.  2, 1.  12,  13,  where  ^T  >^>^T  ^"^T  is  translated  emuka  ta  m^ 
*' lofty  power."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  our  information  on  the  subject  is  es 
yet  limited,  and  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  some  day  find  t-\\y  among  the 

equivalents  of  ^T .  At  any  rate,  the  Temple  of  Emuhi  zirati  ta  Anu^ 
referred  to  by  Smith  (Discoveries,  p.   232)  is  quite  a  different  place  from 

ET  ^^T  ^**^y  \I^I  I  *"*^  ^^  ^^^  necessarily  the  same  pronunciation. 
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sliverer.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if  the  writer 
ider  had  known  the  words  of  Isaiah,  and  had 
transferred  them  to  the  god  of  his  own  religion.  There  is 
at  any  rate  a  marked  similarity  between  some  of  the  Hebrew 
phrases,  such  as  "  I  hove  called  thee  by  thy  name,"  "I 
will  go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  atriight," 
and  the  expressions  used  on  the  Cylinder  to  describe 
ilerodach'a  favour  for  Cyrus. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where 
this  Cylinder  was  found.  It  is  understood  at  the  British 
Museum  to  come  from  the  excavations  at  Birs  Nimrud, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  this  to  be  possible,  as  there  is 
no  allusion  to  Borsippa  or  to  its  temple  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Inscription  ;  I  should  rather  judge  from  the  context 
that  it  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  lesser  shrine  of 
Merodach  on  the  "  holy  mound,"  which,  as  I  have  before 
said,  is  represented  by  the  ruins  about  the  tomb  of  Amr&n, 
and  I  may  add  that  Merodach  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped at  this  shrine  in  his  special  character  of  "  the 
preserver  of  life "  ( "  raising  the  dead  to  life,"  according 
to  the  language  of  the  Inscriptions),'  a  curious  illustration  of 
which  is  oifered  by  the  notice  of  Arrian,  that  in  Alexander's 
last  illness,  aa  lie  was  dying  in  the  palace  ("the  Ka»r"), 
prayers  were  offered  up  throughout  the  night  to  Jupiter 
Sera  pis  in  the  adjoining  temple  to  prolong  the  great 
conqueror's  life. 

P. 8. — Since  these  notes  were  in  type,  I  have  observed  that 
Professor  Sayce  (Journ.  Bib,  Archa;ol.  vol.  iii.  p.  475)  has 
already  proposed  to  identify  the  •-■-T  J^f  •^-'^  ^l£l  "^^  ^^^ 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  with  a  certain  "-"-T  fj  »"^|  Aiizana, 
wliich  he  claims  to  have  found  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Siisa 
and  Elymais,  as  the  native  name  of  those  countries,  the 
common  title  of  the  Susian  king  being,  according  to  this 
reading,  "  Lord  of  the  empire  of  Anzan."     Now  1  have 

led  to  verify  Mr,  Sayce's  quotations,  except  in  one  in- 


^^Eailed 


See,  amongst  other  psssages,  B.M.I,  vol.  it,  pi.  10,  lines  10  ai 


J 
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stance  (Layard's  Inscriptions,  pi.  36,  I.  12),  and  what  is 
more^  I  see  that  Oppert  ignores  any  such  name  as  Anzan 
among  the  territorial  epithets  of  the  kings  of  Susa  (Records 
of  the  Past,  Yol.  yii.  p.  79),  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  think  Sayce's  explanation  yery  probable;  and  that  I  am 
inclined,  therefore,  now  to  revert   to  my  original  idea  of 
placing  the  Achsemenian  capital  of  Anaan  in  the  plain  of 
Mai-amir.     It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  the  Arian 
Persians  may  have  crossed  the  mountains  from  Isfahan  as 
early  as  the  time  of  AchsBmenes,  driving  out  the  Turanian 
Elymseans,  and  holding  the  rich   country  on  the   Upper 
Karun,  for  a  hundred  years  before  they  prosecuted  their 
conquests  to  the  westward,  but  in  that  case  it  is  almost 
certain  that  they  would  have  left  some  memorial  of  their 
sojourn  in  the  shape  of  sculptures  or  inscriptions;   and  it 
becomes,  therefore,  of  special  interest  that  the  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mal-amir  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  with  a 
view  of  detecting  among  the  Elymaean  antiquities  any  trace 
of  Persian  workmanship.     Sir  H.  Layard  and  the  Baron  de 
Bode  are  the  only  travellers  who  have  as  yet  published  a 
notice  of  these  antiquities  from  personal  observation,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  country  will  shortly  be  thrown  open  to 
engineers  and  even  to  tourists,  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
jected railway  from  Isfahan  to  Shuster.^ 

Text  of  the  Inscription  on  Cyrus  Cylinder  in  Rohan 
Characters  with  Interijneary  Translation. 

J..        ••••••••••  a 

nisu 


ipr&t 


1  The  first  six  names  in  Ptolemy's  Catalogue  of  the  Cities  of  Persis  eyidently 
refer  to  this  region  between  Shuster  and  Isfahan.  1.  *0(oa  will  be  the  city  of  tiia 
I'xii,  taken  by  Alexander.  3.  Ma^^ioy  will  answer  to  the  Mtrhasi  of  the  In- 
scriptions. 4.  *A(nta6arn  will  be  Infahan^  and  6.  nooriMxriniya,  I  suspect  to  be 
•»  Assan  of  the  Parthians,"  the  true  reading  being  probably  Ua^vafftr^jfo^  and  the 
name  being  formed  like  the  liaf>6a{>viffa  (Nissa  of  the  Parthians)  of  EbonauuL 
The  rich  and  ancient  temples,  as  it  is  well  known,  of  this  region  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  SAiian  and  i'arthian  monarchs,  and  AntiochuB  the  Great  loet  hit 
life  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  them. 
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rabbatii       iasakna       ana       daoiiutu       matisu 

.  a  fortreaa  [f)  he  ert»Uuhed  (or  the  atrengtbeoing  of  hu  country 

4.  8i 

aili     ijBaakina  tairusun 

.    [officers  [)  he  oused  to  be  appnnted  Orel  them : 

5.  tamsili  Bit  Saggal  ite 

like  the  temple  oi  Saggal  he  built  (?)  .  .  ... 

.     in    ana  Hur  va  sittAtI        makhazii 

Eo    the   city  of  Ur  and  the  rest  of  the  etiong  places 

6.  paraz    ]a      simitiaunu 

th«i  onKimry  dilapidations  (P)        .....  , 

.     yomi  samma  iddini  ibbub  va    .         . krin 

daily  (?)  he  adjudged,  he  destroyed  (P)  and  he     .... 

7.  vaddukn  ueubdili  ula 

the    riles      he    caDccIlod    ...... 

,    kan   kirib   makbazi   palakha  Marduk  Bar   ill  .  .  , 

■   ,    .   .  in  the  stroog  cities  a  worshipper  of  Merodauh  ting  of  the  Gods  .  .  .  , 
-  -  se  asussu  (?) 


8.  limutti  irsa du  ibbus  yomi  .... 

in  evil  bis  city    .   .   .    made  doily  ..... 

-  -  isu  ina  abs&ni  la  tabsut  salkhut!  (ikhallikbu  kullatsin 
.  in  affairs  not  being  (?)  the  defences  languished  all  of  them, 
(i.e.  while  nothing  was  doing), 

9.  ana     tazimti  -  sina     Bel     ill     izzU     iggng 

at  their  defltnction  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  eiceedingly  grioTed        , 
.  ,  .  .  kisursun     ili     asib     libbi     sunu     izibu    admanaua 

,,   .   .    ,   their  palaces  (P) ;  the  Gods  dwelling  wilhin  them  left  their  shrine*; 

10.  ina  nggatt   aa  liseribi  ana  kirib  Kal-Anna  Marduk 
0  the  sacred  feasts  which  he  celebrated  within  Cnl-Auna  Merudach 

.     .   -  -  -  U  sukhra  ana  napkhar  dadmi  aa  innudu 
leen?)   .  .  .  hehadmigraledtoothercoDgivgatiouawhohiulreaiDvcd(!') 
Bubatsun 
their  seats 
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11.  va  nisi  mat    Sumiri  ya  Akkadi  sa  imd  salamtas 

and  the  men  of  the  countries  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  who  were  in  darkneas 

usa    .     .     .     irka     .     .     .     (ri)mi      irtasi      taira     kollat 

humbly  (?)  besought  (him  to  come  back  ?) ;  the  favour  he  granted,  he  returned;  all 

matata    kalisina    ikhid    ibr^    ya    (P) 

the  countries,  the  whole  of  them  he  rejoiced  and  befriended. 

12.  isteheva    malki     isaru    bibil    libbi    sa    ittamakh 

and  he  selected  a  king  to  conduct  after  his  heart  what  he  committed  to 

qatussu  Kuras  sar  ir  Ansan  ittabi  nibitsu  ana  malikutt 

his  hand ;  Cyrus  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan  he  proclaimed  his  name  to  the  soTereignty 
kuUata  napkhar  izzakra  sumsu  (P) 

of  all ;  very  much  he  proclaimed  his  name  (?) ; 

13.  mat  Quti  gimir  ummannis  sa  tikannisa  ana  sepisa 

the  people  of  Guti  in  all  their  force  whom  he  made  submit  to  hia  feet, 
nisi      zalmat      gagadu      sa      usaksidu       qat&su 

the  men  of  the  blackheads  whom  he  caused  to  be  taken  by  his  hand, 

14.  ina  kitti  va  misaru  istenih^   sinatt    Marduk    bilu 

in  security  and  order  he  made  them  rest.     Merodach   the   great 

rabu      taru      nisisu      ibseti     saninsu     q&ta    va      libbasu 

lord,  the  feeder  (?)  of  his  people  in  his  double  being  (?)  his  hand  and  heart 

isara      khadis      ippalid  (P) 

directed  (so  that)  joyfully  he  lived  (?) 

15.  ana      irsu       Babili      halaksu      igbi      usazbitsuva 

to  his  city  of  Babylon  his  march  he  summoned ;  and  he  caused  him  to 
kharranu    Dindir    kima    ibri     va    tapp^     ittallaka    id&su 

take  the  road  to  Dindir ;  like  a  friend  and  benefactor  (?)  he  conducted  his  army  (P) 

16.  unmanisu      rapsatt      sa      kima      mie      nahar      la 

his  forces  wide  spreading  which  like  the  waters  of  the  river  could  not 
utaddu  nibasun  kakki  sunu  khanduva  (P)  isaddikha  id&su 

be  known  their  numbers  and  their  precious  swords  (?)  expanded  (the  hearts  of) 

his  army(P) 

17.  balu  gabli  ya  takhazi  useribas  kirib  Eal-anna  ixmi 

without  fighting  and  contest  he  brought  (them)  to  Calanna ;  his  city  of 

Babili    idir   ina    sapsaki    Nabu-nahid    sar    la    palikhisu 

Babylon  he  besieged  and  conquered ;  Nabonidus,  the  king  who  did  not  worship 

umalld  qatussu 

him  he  gave  into  his  hand ; 
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18.  nisi  Dindir  kalisunu  napkliar  mat  Sumiri  va  Akkadi 
the  penple  of  Dinitir,  all  of  tbem,  and  inaoj  of  the  Sumir  and  Akkad, 

If  ub^  va  eukkannak  sa  ippalkit  va  igmisa  (?)  liaosaiqu  sepussu 

■  gobies   and    prieEta,   wlio    hxdke    awaj  and    declined   (F)     to    luss   iui    Imt, 
iklidu     ana     sarruttsu    immiru    panuasun 

revolted  agsinft  his  sovereignty  (and)  changed  their  sides  ; 

19.  bilu  ea  ina  tukulti  sa  fipallitu  mitutan  ina  pusqu  va 
the  God  vbo  in  his  service  raises  the  dead  to  life  (and)  in  dilUcultf  and 

I  pak^  igmilu  kullatan  dabie  iktarrabusu  iatammaru  zikirau 
rant  help«  everj  one  veil  befriended  him  and  ntt«red  forth  his  proclamation. 

20.  anaku  Kurus  sarru mat  sarru  rabu  earru  dannu 

"1  am  CjruB,  the  gnpreme  (F)  king;,  tlie  great  king,  the  ponerful  Ung ; 
I  -Bar  Dindir  sar  mat  Sumiri  va  Akbadi  aar  kiprati  irbaitj 
~[e  Ling  of  Babylon,  king  of  Snmir  and  Akkad,  king  of  the  four  shores; 

21.  abal  Eambujij'a  sarri  rabbi  aar  ir  Ansan,   abal-abU 
n  of  Canibyies,  the  great    king,  king    of   the    citj    of    Anaan,   grandson 

I  Eurus     sarri     rabbi     aar     ir     Ansan     libbalbol     Sispis 

■  of  Cyrus,  tbe  great  king,  king  of  Che  city  of  Ansan.  great-grandson  of  Teispes, 
(•arri   rabbi   ear  ir  Aosaa 

he  great  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan  i 

22.  ziru  daru  aa  sairlitu  sa  Bel  va  Nabu  iramu  pal^u 
the  ancient  royal  rave,  uf  which  Bel  and  Ncbo  had  eustaincd  the  rule 

ana   tub    libbisunu    ikbaikha  -  -  -  -  utsu    enuva    ana    kirib 
■d   good   to   their    hearts,   faded    away   its     glory   (I'J    when    into 
IDindir    erubu    salimis 


IU  seemed 
IDindir  e 
Babylon  I  a 
\  23.  ina 
[  wit! 

bilutj       I 


23.  ina  kbidat  CP)  va 

with  joy  and  gladness 

lilutj      Marduk      bilu 

domioiou ;  U 

Dindir  va 
BabyluB  and 


risatt  ina  hekal  malki  arb&  subat 

n  the  roysl  palare  I  have  enlarged  the  seat  of 

rabu      libbi      ridpasu     sa     abli 

idach  the  great  lord,  tbe  heart  of  his  foUower  which  the  sons  of 

auniva  yorai  (bua  se  hapa  (F) ) 

to  ma       daily   ...... 


I     24.  ummaniya  rapsati  ina  kirib  Diadir  isaddikha  sulmanis 
W  my  wide-spreading  forces  in  Bubylon  were  spread  abroad  peacefully ; 

napkliar  (mat  Sumiri)  va  Akkadi  muqal tl  ul  uairsi 

many  of  the       Somiiiani       and  Akkadians I  i^d  not  inj  ure   (?) ; 
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25. ki   Babili    va    kullat    makhazisa    ina    salimtt 

the  bmldings  (P)  of  Babylon  and  all  its  strong  ehieB  in  good  order 

asteh^       abli       Dindir       .     .     .     •     sa  kima  la  libbi  . 

I  cherislied.  the  boub  of  Babylon  (their  temples)  which  agaiml  the  wish  (of 
.     .     .     va  napsani  la  simatisunu 

the  Gods  became  rained)  their  ordinary  repairs  they  neglected  (P) ; 

26.  ankhutsun  upassikha   usapdir    sarbasunu  ana  ipaeti 

their   damages    spread;    their   masonry    bolged   out;  to   the   woik 

Marduk  bilu  rabu   ukhardeva 

(of  repairing  his  shrine  ?)  Mcrodach  the  g^reat  lord  hastened  (F)  and 

27.  ana  y&ti  Kuras  sarri  palikbsu  ya  Elambujiya  abli 

to  me  Cyras  the  King,  his  worshipper,  and  to  Cambyaes,  my  son, 
tsit  libbiya napkhar  ummaniya 

the  offspring  of  my  heart       .      .      .      and  to  many  of  my  forces 

28.  damkis    ikrub     va     ina     salimtt    makharsa    dabis 

g^raciously  he  approached ;  and  in  its  former  complete  stete  we  rightly 

nitta .     .     .     zirti      napkhar      sarri      asib      paraki 

re-established  its     .      .      in  glory ;  many  of  the  kings  inhabiting  the  high  plaoei 

29.  sa  kalis  kiprata  istu  tehamti  ^liti  adi  tebamti  sapliti 
of     all     the     shores     from     the     Upper     Sea     to     the     Lower    Sea, 

asib sarri   mat  Akharriya  va  sutari  kaliaun 

the  dwellers  in  .  .  .,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  hiding  places  (?)  all  of  them, 

30.  bilatsunu  kabittt  ubilunuva  kirba  Eal-anna  dnassiqu 

their  tribute  in  full  they  brought   to   Gal-anna    (and)    they  kissed 

sepua  istu    ....    adi  ir  Assur  va  Istar    .     .     • 

my  feet ;  from   .      .      .      .      as  far  as  the  cities  of  Assur  and  Istar, 

31.  Agad^  Isnunnak  ir  Zamban  ir  Mi-Tumu  Daran  adi 

Agad6,  Isnunnak,  the  cities  of  Zamban  and  Mi-Turaa,  Duran,  as  far  as 

pat   Quti  makbazi  .  .  .  .  ti  nahar  Idiklat  sa  istu  panama 

the  skirts  of  Guti,  the  strong  cities  along  (?)  the  river  Tigris,  in  which  from  of  old 

nadu      subatsun 

settled  were  their  scats ; 

32.  ili  asib  libbisunu  ana  asrisunu  utirva  usarb&  subat 

the  Gods  dwelling  within  them  to  their  places  I  restored  and  I  assigned 

dairata     kullat     nisisunnu     upakhkhiravva      utir 
(them)   permanent   seats;    all   their   people  I  assembled  and  restored  their 

dadmisun 
congregations 


33.  va   ill  mat  Siimiri   va   Akkitdi   sa  Kabu-natiid  ana 
and    the    Goda    of    Sumir   and    ALkod    wUom    Nubonidus    at    ths 

nggatt    bil    ili    ueeribi     ana    kirib     Kal-anna    ina    kibiti 
uured  feuata  of  the  Lord  of  the  Gods  had  glorified  within  Cul-unnu,  bj  the  rommuid 
Marduk  bil  rnbi  ina  aalimti 
of  Merodach  Che  great  Lord  happily 

34.  ina    mastakisunu    usesib    subat    tub    libbi    kullata 
in  their  iancCnBries  I  settled  them  in  Beuls,  Hcuordiug  to  the  wisli  of  all 

ili     sa     dseribi     ana    kirbi    makhazisun 
the  Gods  vho  had  been  gloriSed  icithiu  their  strong  places ; 

I     33.  yomi  earn  makhar  Sel  va  Nabn  sa  araku  yomiya  li- 

'  daily  I  addressed  Bel  and  Nebn   that  the  length  of  my  days  fhey 

tamu  litibkaru  amata  dunkiya  va  ana  Marduk 
should  fulfil;  that  they  should  Hens  the  decree  of  my  fate  and  to  Merodaoh 
bilya  ligbu  sa  Euras  sarra  palikbika  va  Kambuziya  abluau 
mj  lord  should  say  that  "  Cyrus  the  ting,  thy  worshipper  and  Cambysea  his  son 

Bunu  lu 


kali  sina  subtt  nikhtl  dsesib 
all  of  them  in  resting  places  I  settled. 

tur  khui  va  tumari  (P) 


.        .         kidunnunfi  asteb^va 
the    laws    I      cherished 

A  few  letters  only  are  preserved  in  the  last  seven  lines  of 
jfae  inscription. 

Notes  ox  Text. 

Line  3.  Remark  dannulu  for  danmttt;  the  grammar  of 
Lthe  inscriptions  shows  marks  of  carelessness  throughout. 

Line  6,  paraz  TfTB  'a  breach  or  fissure,'  is  a  well-known 
word,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  it  joined  with  a  plural  form 
la  aiindti.  Smith  (Ass urban! pal,  p.  330,  note  to  p.  45)  says 
that  ximdt  means  '  anything  fabricated,'  the  root  being  iqq, 
but  I  prefer  comparing  the  Arabic  ^<.«»-)  and  U^  sUnd  and  id 
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sinid  '  special,'  and  '  not  special '  or  '  ordinary.'  The  latter 
part  of  tLia  line  is  very  obscure ;  iddint  would  seem  to  be  from 
danah,  answering  to  Hebrew  pi ;  ibbub  may  signify  '  he 
destroyed,'  or  'be  beautified,'  habab  in  Assyrian  buving  both 
meanings;  compare  ibhu  'beautiful,'  and  nfiitfi  ' a  hurricane ; ' 
the  last  word  in  the  line  ia  illegible,  but  the  phrase  must 
refer  to  something  like  a  desecration  of  the  temples. 

Line  7.  For  ^^  ]J^  ^^J  i'uddtiki,  see  Asaurbanipal,  p.  168, 
1.  25,  and  Smith's  note  on  the  word,  p.  SS^ ;  itsabdil  ia  the 
Shaphel  form  of  a  root  answering  either  to  J-^  or  JlaJ.  It 
generally  means  in  Assyrian  '  to  stop  or  cancel,'  '  A  wor- 
shipper '  is  usually  patikha,  not  palukha,  but  both  forms  are 
allowable,  I  cannot  translate  the  end  of  the  line  even  con- 
jecturally,  asmsu  being  a  very  uncertain  reading. 

Line  8.  ina  absaiti  la  (absut  is  a  very  difhcult  phraae ; 
absani,  or  apsani,  as  it  has  been  usually  read,  baa  been 
translated  differently  by  Smith,  by  Norria,  and  by  Oppert, 
but  in  no  case,  as  I  think,  successfully,  absdn  I  would  derive, 
like  ibs^t,  from  brisd  '  to  be,'  and  would  render  the  common 
phrase  emtd  nbsdni  by  '  I  settled  the  business  ; '  tabsut  I  gueas 
to  be  a  Tiphal  participle  from  the  same  root,  but  the  word  is, 
I  believe,  a  new  one.  It  seems  to  be  a  kindred  form  to 
bUit,  which  occurs  in  the  phrase  kittu  bisit  usni  m  tiiaidtt  atta, 
'  thou  art  the  power  who  givest  ear  {lit.  '  art  ears,')  to  the 
people.'  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  28,  1.  28.  The  grammatical 
construction,  too,  ia  difficult,  and  what  adds  to  the  confusion 
is  that  the  reading  itself  is  uncertain,  the  word  possibly 
ending  in  ^f^l  so,  rather  than  in  ^l^f  «"'■  Salkhii  fop 
'  an  inner  wall  of  defence,'  is  a  well-known  word,  but  there 
is  no  such  root  in  the  cognate  languages  as  Pl^rii  and  I 
am  obliged  therefore  to  derive  ikkalUkhu  from  nvfl  '  to  be 
sick.' 

Line  9.  Tazimti  certainly  means  'destruction,'  and  is  used 
in  this  sense  iu  '  the  Tower  of  Babel '  Legend  (see  Bib. 
ArchjBol.  vol.  V.  p.  307),  though  Mr,  Boscawen  has  there 
translated  the  word  '  a  strong-bold.'  In  the  Astrological 
Tablets  Ta-imtu  and  Tuzukldu  are  often  spoken  of  as  'mia- 
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fortunea '  befalling  a  country  from  evil  omena  (B.M.I,  vol. 
iii.  pi.  (iO,  1.  21).  Sayee  translates  '  devastation  and  rapine  ' 
(Bib.  Archaxil.  vol,  iii.  p.  241,  1.  21).  I  compare  the  roots 
DXl  and  mi.  Whether  --f  ^H  tflf  ,  ^^  f^  Bel  Hi. 
refers  to  the  original  Bolus  or  to  Merodach,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  positively,  but  I  believe  the  latter  application  to 
be  the  true  one.  Bel  in  later  Babylonian  being  indicated  by 
»-»-|  "-JJ  alone.  Kisursun  is  a  doubtful  word,  but  may  re- 
present the  Arabic  j^ . 

Line  10.  With  nggaii  I  compare  Jfl  or  ^*~  '  a  festival,' 
but  the  word  may  come  from  the  root  rUH,  referring  to  'the 
motterings  of  the  Priests.'  iifcWfi;  ia  of  course  the  Shaphel 
of  TOr\,  and  means  literally  '  be  caused  to  be  enlarged.'  It 
U  difficult  to  distinguish  in  many  cases  between  derivativee 
from  erab  '  to  enter '  and  rabah  '  to  enlarge,'  but  the  final  i  in 
ascrihi  must,  I  believe,  represent  a  weak  radical  letter,  and  I 
translate  it  therefore  by  'celebrated'  rather  than  'introduced.' 
The  completion  of  the  phrase  by  '  was  not  seen '  is  purely  con- 
jectural. In  continuation,  sakhra  from  IPID  '  to  migrate  or 
wander,'  ia  a  very  doubtful  word,  and  s«  innadu  mbattun  at 
the  end  of  the  Hoe  may  either  mean  '  who  had  removed  tbeir 
Beats'  (from  mi  'to  remove'),  or,  according  to  the  more 
common  use  of  the  verb  in  Assyrian,  '  who  had  established 
their  aeata,'  i.e. '  were  aettled.' 

Line  11.  imii  may  come  from  HiDJ?  'to  be  obscured,'  but 
vulamlas  is  hardly  to  be  explained  grammatically,  adverbs  in 
as  being,  I  believe,  hitherto  unknown.  Smith  translates 
Balnmtasu  (Assurbanipal,  p.  95,  1.  85)  by  '  his  attendants ' ; 
but  that  rendering  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  I  have 
suggested  a  completion  of  the  phrase  bo  as  to  unite  it  with 
the  next  clause,  the  sense  of  which  is  tolerably  certain.  The 
last  word  indeed,  ibr^m,  ia  the  only  one  which  is  doubtful ; 
the  reading  may  be  ibresii.  A  root  fTT^,  implying  'friend- 
ship,' is  common  in  Aeayrian.  Compare  n*13  '  beloved,'  in 
Song  of  Solomon,  vi.  9. 

Line  12.  Istehi  is  probably  a  Tiphel  form  oi  ^,  answer- 
ing to  Ifi-'  '  to  yearn  after.'     The  word  occurs  in  the  great 
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Nebuchadnezzar  Inscription,  col.  i.  1.  53,  where  it  is  tra 
lated  by  Oppert  '  il  a  examin^,'  but  without  any  sufficient 
authority.  The  construction  from  this  point  becomes  difficult, 
as  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person  is  applied  indi£Fercntly  to 
Merodach,  Cyrus,  and  Nabonidua,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
context  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  them. 
Ittahi  (for  iiitabi)  and  nibit  are  from  the  same  root  K3X 
according  to  the  usual  Assyrian  practice.  The  last  word  of 
the  line  is  doubtfully  read  as  sunim  '  his  name.' 

Line  13.  Vmrnanu,  used  adverbially,  is  unuBual,  and  the 
following  letter  on  the  Cylinder  appears  to  be  £1^1  da  rather 
than  £T^T  sa,  but  I  can  make  no  sense  of  uiiimait  nhda. 
The  ziilmat  gaggadu  or  '  black  heads '  I  have  from  the  outset, 
and  in  spite  of  general  opposition  (Mr.  8mith  being  the  only 
Assyriologist  who  for  many  years  adopted  my  reading),  re- 
ferred to  the  original  dark-skinned  population  of  Babylonia, 
as  distinguished  from  the  light-akinned  mountaineer  colonists ; 
and  T  would  here  further  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  bilingual  test  (B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  19,  lines  37  and  38)— 
unless  there  is  a  transposition  of  epithets  and  a  double 
erasure,  which  seems  unlikely — these  black-heads  are  identi- 
fied with  the  pita  panu  or  '  broad-faces,'  in  apparent  allusloa 
to  a  negro  type. 

Line  14.  Kitiit  (for  iintu)  and  nmarn  are  joined  together 
in  the  Inscription  already  quoted  (B.M.I,  vol,  tv.  pi.  28,  No.  1, 
rev.),  the  Accadian  equivalents  of  »-TT*^  "5^  and  tTT  /TJ7 
showing  that  the  Assyrian  roots  are  TQ  'to  establish,'  and 
IB"  '  to  direct.'  Tarii  I  derive  doubtfully  from  HTN  '  to 
feed,'  mastaru,  which  is  common  enough,  being  perhaps  a 
cognate  form.  Jbseti  saniimt  is  also  difficult ;  the  roots,  how- 
ever, I  suppose  to  be  NB'3  and  MiE*,  and  I  explain  the 
'  double  '  action  as  relating  to  Cyrus's  '  hand  '  and  '  heart.' 
The  Inst  word  of  the  line  may  be  ippalikk  'he  worshipped," 
rather  than  ijipii/id  'he  survived,'  the  final  letter  being  injured 
and  difficult  to  read. 

Line  15.  With  the  last  clause  of  this  line  compare  the 
phrase  in  the  Annals  of  Assurbauipal,  p.  177,  I.  78,  kima 
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ipri  tapp^a  .  .  .  itinnallaht  Utiaun,  which  Smith  doubtfully 
translates  '  like  an  earth-wall  marched  with  him.'  I  suppose 
ihri  to  be  '  a  friend '  as  usual,  and  derive  tapp4  (for  ianpe) 
from  j-w  '  benefit.' '  It  is  possible  that  iddm  may  be  a  later 
Babj'lonian  corruption  of  the  Assyrian  iV(tsu  'with  him,'  for 
idd  may  be  used  for  the  Persian  hacld) ;  but  I  prefer  regarding 
idd  as  the  singular  of  iddt,  which  is  often  used  in  the 
inscriptions  for  '  forces.' 

Line  16.     In  the  first  clause  of  thia  line  the  only  difficult 

word  ia  uttadu,  which  may  come  from  y^*  '  to  know,'  or 

from  m3'  the  sense  of  the  phrase  being  quite  clear;  but  the 

second  clause  I  cannot  translate  with  any  confidence,  as  all 

the  words  are  doubti'ul.     t^  1^  |-^  may  mean  'troops '  or 

'swords,'  the  next  word  may  be  zanduvn  or  hkanihn'a,  neither 

[  form  giving  a  satisfactory  meaning,  and  the  verb  isaddikha 

.  further  difficulty,  as  the  root  D'lB'  is  wanting  in  the 

Icognate  languages.     Provisionally  I  read  f.-a/ckminu  khandum 

I'and  their  precious  swords,'  comparing  khandit  with  Maw (/<', 

tppplied  to   a  sword  in   Assurbanipal,   p.   157,   1.   52,  and 

mUsadddiliha  I  derive  from  X^OV  'to  expand.'  *    Iddsu  as  in  the 

seeding  line. 

Line  17.     iisi'ribas  should  be,  I  think,  a  Shaphel  of  Ml 

Yto  lie  in  ambush,'  a  root  which  is  often  used  in  Assyrian, 

knd   the  phrase   idir  ina  mpsafii    would    be    literally   'he 

[eurrounded  to  opening,'  idir  coming  from  TtSJ?,  and  sapsaki 

f  !being  Shaphel  of  pB'fl  '  to  open,'  '^ 

Line  18.  ippalkit  is  represented,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
B>y  the  monogram  »-^|^,     The  reading  of  the  next  word 

1  (^nrnpniiton  of  eevcral  prmBagea  in  B.M.I.  rot.  iv.  pi.  S8.  col.  1,  lines  27 
8,  lines  50  k|(|.  and  col.  2,  lines  33  and  34,  proTW!  betoud  duubt  tlint  ipri 
td  tappi  reiiresBnt  a  connciion  either  o(  social  juitaponitioii  or  of  conMugninity, 
epIiTikeea  m  apposition  being  "futber  and  sou,"  "brother  and  sister,"  etc.  I 
mk  "friend  and  neighbour  wonld  be  the  most  appropriate  rendering,  but  I 
mot  diacoter  a  snititble  etymoloffy  for  tappr. 

'  A  root  n^E!^  ^  often  met  vith  in  the  bilingual  inscriptiona,  being  used  in- 
diflerently  with  "l"]}}  to  rcpreaent  the  Accadlan  monogram  "^i+H  "to  lengthen 

or  extend;"  but  that  can  hardly  he  the  signification  in  the  present  passage. 

»  Baj'ce  tranaliitea  lapniliv  bj"  opening.  Grammiir.  p.  107;  but  on  the  othBr 
hnnd  I  lind  lapta^i  uied  for  the  usual  pailMli  "difBoull,"  in  Layard'a  Ins.  pi.  43, 
1.  1.  The  word  may  here  signify  either  "reducing  to  straita"  or  "opening,"  m. 
"  conquering." 
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ii/iiils(i  ia  so  uncertain,  owing  to  the  fracture  in  the  Cylinder, 
that  it  is  useless  to  search  for  a  suitable  etymology,  but  the 
sease  of  the  phrase  may  be  depended  on,  though  I  should 
liave  taken  &nma'l-u  for  an  aorist  rather  than  on  iufinitive. 
immiru  will  come  from  IIS  or  115' '  to  change,'  not  a  common 
root  in  Assyrian,  but  very  suitable  to  this  passage. 

Line  19.  It  is  impossible  to  say  positively  whether  the 
God  Merodach  or  the  Goddess  Quia  is  alluded  to  in  this 
line,  as  we  have  the  feminine  suffix  in  m  after  iakiilli,  while 
all  the  other  nouns  and  verbs  are  in  the  masculine.  This 
confusion  of  gender  is  not  uncommon  in  Assyrian,  and  is 
Tery  puzzling.  Bolh  the  God  and  the  Goddess  in  question 
have  in  other  passages  the  epithet  of  "  restoring  the  dead  to 
life,"  but  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  regarded  the  deity  in 
question  as  answering  to  the  Zeus  Serapis  of  their  mythology, 
I  have  decided  in  favour  of  Merodach ;  the  phrase  itui  paeqa 
va  pake  is  unusual  and  un  grammatical,  but  pai^quti  applied 
to  "  difficult "  roads  is  well  known,  and  pak^  may  correspond 

_    vitb  the  Arabic  -wU  '  want.'     kiammaru  I  suppose  to  be  na 

■|A||lpbel  form  of  *V3tt '  to  sny.' 

^^KEiines  20  and  21,  which  are  the  most  important  in  the 

•  ""^feole  Inscription,  are,  fortunately,  quite  perfect,  and  present 
no  difficulties  whatever. 

Line  22.  zi)-u  darli  is  translated  by  Smith  (Aasurbanipal, 
p.  yl5,  1.  98)  'the  remote  descendant,'  but  in  this  passage 
the  allusion  certainly  seems  to  be  to  the  hereditary  royal  line 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ikhsikha  must  come  from  the  same 
root  nU'ri-  which  has  produced  kkusukh  'famine'  or  'dia- 
treaa.'  Salhni*  '  victoriously,'  is  often  used,  and  should 
Gome  from  a  root  q'^Q,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in 
Hebrew, 

Line  23.  khidat  is  written  ^^f^  CtT ,  as  if  ^CT5  w^re 
used  as  a  monogram  for  '  joy,'  which  is  curious.  Further  on 
in  the  line  we  have  a  strange  word  ridpanu,  which  may  mean 
'hia  follower,'  from  tlTl  (comp.  Turkish  redif),  but  I  have 
never  met  with  the  word  elsewhere.  Here,  unfoitunately, 
occurs  a  fracture  in  the  Cylinder,  which  for  several  lines 
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destroys  the  continuity  of  the  text,  and  reader^  the  sense 
uncertain.  I  do  not  attempt  to  restore  the  latter  portion  of 
the  line. 

Line  ^4.  In  this  line  we  have  the  same  difficult  word 
iamhlikha,  which  was  met  with  in  line  16,  where  I  compared 
the  root  rtESCJ' '  to  expand '  or  '  spread  over.'  The  sense  must 
again  remain  doubtful.  The  last  word  lisini  must  be  ap- 
parently a  Shaphel  of  nEJ'li  but  I  am  unable  to  complete  the 
seutence. 

Line  25,     The  first  word  is  imperfect,  but  must  refer,  I 

I  think,  to  the  temples  or  buildings  of  Babylon ;  further  on 

[  wtehi  must  be  compared  with  the  kteM  of  line  12,     The 

I  lecond  clause  of  the  line  can  only  be  explained  conjecturally, 

lowing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  text.     The  employment  of 

Kiibe  two  well-known  words  ankhitt  and  umpdir  (from  padar 

;  Ileb.  IDS)  in  the  next  line  proves,  however,  that 

Bllie  general  allusion  must  be  to  the  repairs  of  ruined  edifices, 

md  I  derive  nnpsani  accordingly  from  the  Chaldee  tJ'S3  'to 

e  or  make  whole.' 

Line  2Ei.     ankhid  from  11364  Is  a  well-known  word,  and 

siikha  I  refer  to  Jlt^S  '  to  spread ' ;  for  sarba  I  can  find  no 

Jorrespondeut  at  present,  but  1t33i  or  some  form  of  it,  ia 

■ilways  applied  to  the  bulging  out  of  walls :  the  restoration 

Irhich  follows  is  doubtful,  and  the  last  word  also  of  the  line, 

Hkharde,  is  difficult,  coming  apparently  from  a  quadriliteral 

root.     I  have  translated,  however,  as  if  the  root  had  been 
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Lines  27  and  28.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  to  be 
noted  in  these  lines  except  the  concluding  words  mih  paraki, 
which  are  used  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Sennacherib  in  an 
ethnic  sense,  as  if  the  epithet  applied  especially  to  Babylonia, 

B  country  of  the  paraki  or  high  places  '  par  excellence.' 

Line  29.  kalis  seems  to  be  used  adverbially,  but  the  con- 
struction is  quite  unusual,  sitiari,  also,  at  the  ead  of  the 
line,  bracketed  with  Akharn,  Syria,  is  an  unusual  and 
difficult  word.  I  have  derived  the  word  from  lOD  '  to  hide,' 
tot  doubtfully. 

Line  30.     At  the  end  of  the  line  the  city  of  Istur  (prob- 
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ably  Arbela)  includes  an  epithet  which  I  can  neither  read 
nor  explain. 

Line  31.  The  names  of  the  Babylonian  cities  are  ex- 
plained elsewhere. 

Line  32.  There  was  probably  a  diflference  in  Assyrian 
between  HiT  and  NiT,  usirbd  coming  from  the  latter,  and 
itsirbi  from  the  former,  dadmi,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  is 
always  explained  as  a  reduplicate  form  of  UlU  '  a  man/  but 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  etymology,  as  the  Assyrians 
do  not  appear  to  have  admitted  the  Hebrew  adam  into  their 
vocabulary :  dadmi,  indeed,  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  special 
rather  than  a  general  application,  and  I  give  'assemblies/ 
therefore,  or  '  congregations,'  as  a  better  translation  than 
*  mankind.' 

Lines  33  and  34.  These  lines  are  perfect,  and  the  words 
are  all  well  known  (except  perhaps  >^  SS^T  ^I^  tnastaki, 
which  I  doubtfully  give  as  an  Istaphel  form  of  HpJ  *  to  be 
pure  or  holy '),  but  the  construction  is  a  little  confused. 
The  allusion,  however,  would  seem  to  be  to  the  worship  of 
the  inferior  deities,  which  was  introduced  by  Nabonidus,  as 
stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Inscription  (compare  line 
10),  and  which  Cyrus  now  confirmed  by  order  of  Merodach. 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  >->-y  >-JJ  ^yjl      >->-y  J-^  of  line  9  is 

the  same  as  the  >-TT  *-»-Y  J-^  of  line  33,  nor  if  the  deity 
referred  to  is  Merodach  or  the  elder  Belus. 

Line  35.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  opening  of  the  line 
should  be  read  yomisam  makhar  or  yomha  ammakkar,  but  the 
sense  would  be  pretty  well  the  same  with  both  readings. 
Observe  that  Cyrus  here  addresses  Bel  and  Nebo,  the  special 
tutelar  divinities  of  Babylon  (compare  1.  22),  to  recommend 
him  to  Merodach.  The  derivation  of  the  verbal  precatives 
litamu  and  litibkaru  is  not  quite  satisfactory  (and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  latter  word  ^^  J^JJ  ^"►^tl  ^^^  ^®  ™^* 
unusual),  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general 
sense.  Palikhika,  at  the  end  of  the  line,  seems  an  ungram- 
matical  form. 

Line  38.     A  mere  fragment  of  this  line  is  preserved^  in 
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which,  however,  we  have  a  familiar  expression,  mbti  nikhti. 
It  occurs  with  the  same  verb  in  the  great  Tiglath  Pileser 
Cylinder  Inscription,  col.  vii.  1.  34. 

The  remaining  fragments  of  inscription  are  not  worth 
examining  in  their  present  state,  but  possibly  the  Cylinder 
may  some  day  be  completed  by  further  excayation  of  the 
ruined  building  in  which  it  was  found. 


TOL.   XII.— [new  series.]  *i 
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Art.  III. — Note  on  B'touen-Thaang's  Dhanakaeheka.     By 
Robert  Sewell,  M.C.S.,  M.E.A.S. 


In  a  Report^  recently  sent  to  the  Government  of  Madras 
on  antiquities  discovered  at  Bezwada,  and  the  Bock-cut 
Temple  at  TTndavilli  (both  on  the  Lower  Krishi^  in  South- 
Eastern  India),  I  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  the  former  place  with  the  capital  city  of 
Dhan^kacheka  as  described  by  Hiouen-Thsang.  I  do  not 
claim  to  be  in  any  sense  considered  as  the  originator  of  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Fergusson*  having  previously  pointed  out, 
first  the  likelihood,  and  afterwards  the  certainty,  that  the 
two  places  were  identical.  But  a  residence  of  some  years 
at  Bezwada  enables  me  to  speak  with  a  local  knowledge 
not  possessed  by  many  who  have  busied  themselves  with 
the  study  of  Hiouen-Thsang's  itinerary,  and  thus  perhaps 
to  be  of  some  little  use  to  those  interested  in  such  questions. 
I  have  been  induced  by  several  considerations  to  place 
the  matter  before  the  readers  of  this  Journal  in  the  form  of 
a  separate  paper ;  first,  because  local  knowledge  is  of  great 
service  in  finally  settling  these  questions ;  secondly,  because 
disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  locality  of  one  of  the  monas- 
teries described  by  the  pilgrim ;  and  thirdly,  because  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  has  been,  not  only  finally  to  confirm 
my  previous  conjectures,  but  also  to  give  rise  to  a  difficulty 
which  is  deserving  of  attention. 

1  Printed  with  Madras  Government  Orders  (Public),  dated  Ist  NoTember,  1878. 
No.  1620.    A  copy  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

*  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  167  ;  Jonrn.  Roy.  As.  See.  Noyember,  1872, 
**  On  Hiouen-Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi." 
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Sliortly,  the  matter  stands  thus.  Bezwada  is  certainly  the 
site  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhanakacheha.  Hiouen-Thaang 
apeaka  of  two  monaBterieB  there,  whose  position  he  describes, 
the  "  Pourva^ilA  Samghdrdnta"  on  the  east,  and  the 
" Avaragild  Samghdrdina"  on  the  west.  The  site  of  the 
former  of  these  is  eatablished  beyond  dispute.  Differences 
of  opinion,  however,  exist  as  to  the  locality  of  the  latter. 
Some  eminent  arcliieologiata  have  identified  it  with  the 
atupa  at  Amarfivati,  which  lies  in  a  plain  seventeen  miles 
to  the  west  of  Bezwada ;  but  the  kiudneaa  of  the  Rev.  S. 
Beal  in  giving  me  a  strictly  close  translation  of  the  original 
passage'  enables  me  decisively  to  state  that  this  theory  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  monastery  in  question  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  Bezwada  hills, — namely,  the  one  on  the  west 
of  the  town,  where  its  remains  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Si-'ju-ki  contains  no  allusion  to  the  Amaravati  Tope, 
though  it  was  certainly  in  exiatonce,  and  was  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  monument  in  all  India ;  and  though  the 
life  of  Hiouen-Thaang  by  Iloet-U  distinctly  states  that  the 
pilgrim  spent  some  months  in  the  kingdom  and  visited 
ita  aacred  places.' 

For  the  benefit  of  thoae  who  have  not  visited  Bezwada 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  that  place.  The  town 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Krishna  River,  which  forms  its 
southern  boundary,  and  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  shut  in  to  the  west  by  a  rocky  ridge  of  granitic 
formation  about  600  feet  high,  running  north  and  south, 
and  terminating  abruptly  in  a  steep  scarp  at  the  river. 
At  right  angles  to  this  ridge,  and  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  river,  is  another  ridge,  similar  but  much  smaller,  forming 
a  sort  of  natural  protection  to  the  town  on  the  north.  About 
a  quari^er  of  a  mile  from  the  western  ridge,  and  close  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  hill  on  the  north,  is  a  sharp-pointed 
detached  mass  of  gneiss,  about  350  feet  high.     On  this  last, 
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aa  well  as  on  the  western  ridge,  are  numerous  rock-cuttx 
steps,  caves,  cells,  and  the  like. 

The  rock  cuttiDgs  on  the  bill  to  the  west  are  often  of 
large  extent.  The  only  way  in  which,  without  the  aid  of 
plates,  I  can  easily  describe  them,  is  as  follows.  Given  the 
side  of  a  prism.  It  is  desired  to  form  a  horizontal  platform 
half  way  up  the  slope.  In  order  to  this,  the  sloping  side 
above  the  required  base  is  cut  down  perpendicularly,  and 
the  whole  mass  between  the  horizontal  base  and  the  perpen- 
dicular cut  is  removed.  The  haae  then  forma  an  exposed 
platform,  on  which  the  buildings  are  constructed.  It  will 
give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  the  Bezwaila 
Buddhists  worked,  when  I  say  that  an  accurate  measurement 
of  one — and  that  not  by  any  means  the  largest— of  these 
great  quarried  recesses  gives  a  base  of  seventy-seven  feet 
deep  by  thirty-three  broad,  with  a  perpendicular  rock  face 
in  the  rear  measuring  forty-eight  feet  in  height.  Of  these 
cuttings  there  are  many  on  the  ridge  bounding  Bezwada 
on  the  west,  extending  far  along  the  hill-side.  The  bases 
are  covered  wilh  rubbish  and  debris,  possibly  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  this  has  not  been  cleared  away;  but  remains 
found  on  the  hill  on  the  east  show  thai,  on  the  platform 
there,  monolithic  temples  or  residences  had  been  left  standing, 
the  solid  rock  being  hollowed  out,  the  sides  fashioned  like 
walls,  and  then  sculptured.  Similar  solid  rock  structures 
may  have  adorned  the  platforms  on  the  western  ridge. 

The  remains  found  on  the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  town 
are  the  remains  of  the  "  Ponmii'7d  Sonujh&r&nid."  There 
is  DO  dispute  about  this.  And  my  contention  is  that  the 
remains  on  the  hill  to  the  west  are  the  remains  of  the 
"  Atntragild  SarngMrAma."  These  last  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  prove  that  the  workers  were  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  had  the  intention  of  erecting  there  templea,  or  shrines, 
or  monasteries,  of  exceptional  magnificence.  Seen  by  them- 
selves the  cuttings  contirm  Iliuuen  Tbsang's  description  of 
tlie  grandeur  of  the  monastery  that  stood  there ;  for  if  by 
the  stupendous  works  of  preparation  now  visible  we  may 
judge  of  the  magnjfirence  of  the   completed  design,   then. 
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understand  that  there  may  hare  been  on  thia  hill- 
side in  Hiouen-Thsang's  day  such  a  monastery  as  he  described. 

Now  the  Amaravati  Tope  lies  in  a  gently  undulating 
plain  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river  seventeen  miles 
away  to  the  west,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  Chinese 
Pilgrim's  description  can  possibly  be  held  to  apply  to  it. 
I  have  given  an  account  of  the  mountains  on  each  aide  of 
Bczwada  with  the  remains  now  to  be  seen  on  them.  There 
is  no  hill  within  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Amartlvati,  nor 
on  the  west  within  twenty  miles,  nor  on  the  south  withiu 
nine  or  ten  miles.  On  the  north  side  lies  the  river,  and 
the  valley  of  the  river  there  is  four  or  five  miles  kroud. 
The  etupa  itself  was  erected  on  a  slightly  rising  knoll,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  river-bank  and  surrounded  hy  open 
country. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Si-i/u-Jci  for  the  account  of  the 
'two  monasteries.  I  place  side  by  side  Julien's  translation 
French,  and  Mr,  Beat's  in  English;  and  I  desire  to 
point  out  that,  in  so  kindly  furnishing  me  with  the  latter, 
Mr.  Beal  was  in  possession  of  the  subject  of  dispute  and 
was  therefore  enabled  to  understand  fully  what  I  requested 
of  bim — namely,  a  very  close  and  accurate  rendering  of  the 

iginal  passage,  with  reference  to  the  matter  specially  in 


M.  Jcuen's  TaAMsuTioN. 

8ur  une    montagno  situ6e  d 

Teat  de  la  ville,    on    voit    un 

couvent     appele     Jb-p'o-chi-lo- 

tmg-kia-lan   {Pourvaqilk.    Sang- 

hir&ma).     Sur    uno    inontap;ne 

Ifitaee    i>    I'ouoet    de    la    ville 

Pfleve  un  couvent  nomine  '  0-fa- 

^ehi-lo-seng-kia-lan    (Avars 51  IS 

tfigh^ma).     Le  premier  roi 

B  royaume  le  construisit  en 

iir  du  Jiouddha.     II  creusa 

.   vallee    et    y    pratiqua    nn 

lemin,  fit  ouvrir  les  fltuics  do 


Mr.  Beal's  TiLiNaiAiioN. 

To  the  east  of  the  city,  rest- 
ing on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
is  the  F&rvaqila  Saiigharama ; 
to  the  west  of  the  city,  restiiig 
on  tie  side  of  a  mountain,  is 
the  Avaraqill  Sangh&rfima.  An 
early  king  of  this  country 
constructed  here  a  chaitya  iu 
honour  of  Suddha ;  he  bored  out 
the  river-  course,  constructing 
a  rood  through  it ;  he  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  long 
galleries,   wide  chambers,   con- 
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al  montagne  et  Mevn  des  pavil- 
ions. De  longuea  galeries,  do 
grandes  chambrea  lateral  es 
puyaieut  but  lea  grottes  et 
touchaient  aux  cavemes. 


lecting  them  one  with,  another 
along  the  wholo  cenree  of  the 
escurp  (or,-  at  the  hack  of  the 
mtain  he  constnicted  a  oa- 
1  Ln  connection  vith  these 
chiimhers).' 

Mr.  Beal  unfortunately  possesses  no  MS.  of  the  life  of 
Hiouen-Thsang  by  Hoei-H,  and  I  can  therefore  only  give 
M.  Julien's  rendering  of  the  paaaage.  It  runs  thus:  "A 
Test  de  la  capitals,  on  a  construit  sur  une  montagne  le 
couvent  Fo-p'o-cM-Jo-kia-lan  (Poflrva^iU  Safigh&rdma) ;  a 
I'ouest  de  la  ville,  on  k  ^lev^  sur  le  c6t£  oppos^  de  la  mon- 
tagne^ le  couvent  '  O-fa-lo-chi-lo-kia-lan  (Avara^iU  Sanghi- 
rftma).  Un  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume  I'avait  conatniit  en 
I'honneur  du  Boiiddha  et  y  avait  d^ploy^  toute  la  magni- 
ficence des  palais  de  Ta-hia  (de  la  Bactriane,)" 

Besides  these  passages,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  both  the 
works  give  the  reason  why  the  monasteries  were  deserted  in 
the  days  of  the  pilgrim's  visit,  and  that  they  both  state  that 
this  was  due  to  the  changed  attitude  "of  the  spirit  of  the 
mountains."  The  Si-yu-ki,  according  to  Julien,  states : 
"  .  .  .  ,  depuis  une  centaine  d'annfeea  on  n'y  voit  plus  aucim 
religieux.  L' esprit  de  la  montagne  ae  metamorphose ;  il  prend 
tantot  la  forme  d'un  loup,  tant6t  cclle  d'un  singe,  et 
6pouvante  toua  les  voyageurs.  C'est  pourquoi  ce  couvent 
est  desert  et  ne  renferme  plus  de  religieux."  The  companion 
volume  of  Hoei-li  has  the  following  explanation  :  " .  .  .  depuis 
une  centaine  d'annees  les  esprits  des  montagnes  ont  cbang^ 
de  sentiments  et  font  eclater  sans  cesse  leur  violence  et  leur 
colore.  Les  voyageurs  justement  effray^s,  n'oscnt  plus  aller 
dans  ce  couvent ;  c'est  pour  cela  qu'aujourd'hui  il  est  com- 
plSteraent  desert,  et  I'on  n'y  Toit  plus  ni  religieux  ni  novices." 

These  passages,   and   especially  j^Ir.  Beal'a  rendering  as 

'  I  prefer  the  fDrmer  of  the  two  renderiDgs  aa  giTing  a  y«tj  accurate  descrin- 
tion  nf  what  is  to  be  leen  on  the  hiU-gide  at  Bcxwa^a,  though  the  aeoond  abo 
applies,  as  there  is  a  CQTent  of  conBiderable  size  St  the  hack  of  the  mounbiiii. 

■  This  is  an  euct  descriptinD  of  the  position  af  the  hiU-face  and  its  remun* 
on  the  west  of  the  Uiwa,  as  seen  from  the  monastery  on  the  hill  ta  the  out.  For 
the  eiipresiiioD  dues  not  mean  ''on  Ihc  opfnuite  lidi  tf  tin  m 
f  A«  tidt  ef  the  mouiilain  tppmtd  tn,  or/aeuig,  thit." 
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given  above,  are  conclusive,  I  consider,  to  prove  that  the 
Avara9il^  SaQgh&rima  was  on  the  side  of  a  mountaia  to  the 
west  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a  plain.  The  remains  of  it 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  cuttings  I  have  described  on  the 
steep  mountain  side  to  the  west  of  Bezwada ;  juat  as  the 
remains  of  the  Poftrva^ila  Sangh£ir£tma  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  town.  The  remains  of  both 
monasteries  are  in  the  exact  positions  described  by  Hiouen- 
Thsang ;  and  his  description  cannot  possibly  be  held  to  apply 
to  the  AmarfLvati  Tope,  situated  in  the  plain  country  in  the 
valley  of  the  Xrisbna. 

But  there  are  other  points  to  be  noticed  still  more  confir- 
matorj-.  In  speaking  of"  the  Avara^ili  monaatery  Hiouen- 
Thsang  says  that  the  sovereign  who  made  it  "  bored  out 
the  river-course,  constructing  a  road  through  it."  Now  the 
path  from  the  town  of  Bezwada  that  leads  up  to  the  level 
of  the  platforms  on  the  escarp  of  the  mountain  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  passes  up  a  gully  caused  by  centuries  of 
mountain  torrente,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  steepest  part 
of  the  ascent,  is  conducted  by  steps  through  an  almost 
perpendicular  clifii  which  has  been  cut  into  for  the  purpose, 
to  the  more  level  portion  of  the  hill-side  above  it ;  so  that 
the  visitor  at  that  part  stands  on  steps  with  walls  of  rock 
artificially  cut  on  each  side  of  him.  This  is  the  "river- 
course  "  that  has  been  bored  into  to  construct  a  path.  There 
before  our  eyes  is  the  very  piece  of  work  described  by 
Hiouen-Thsang  in  the  seventh  century  as  forming  the 
approach  to  the  galleries  of  the  Avara^ill  monastery ;  and 
it  ia  by  means  of  that  path  so  constructed  that  the  nineteenth 
century  visitor  passes  from  the  town  of  Bezwada  to  the 
platforms  in  the  mountain -side. 

Lastly ;  close  to  the  south  of  Bezwada  are  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  is  the  Undavilli  rock-cut  temple.  Hiouen- 
Thsang  describes  the  Poiirvafila  monastery  as  resting  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  to  the  east  of  the  city ;  the  Avara9ilA 
monastery  as  resting  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  to  the  west 

I  the  city  ;  and  a  mountain  or  cavern,  connected  with  which 
the  legend  of  Bhivaviv^ka,  lying  south  of  the  city.  East, 
I : : 
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west,  aod  south  of  Eezwada  are  these  remaina  still  risible 
exactly  aa  described.  At  Amar&vati  are  no  mountains  or 
caverns  of  any  kind. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  finally  accepted  that 
the  Avara9iU  Sangh4r4ma  was  on  the  mountain -aide  which 
bounds  Bi-zwada  on  the  west ;  and  that  any  theory  which 
tries  to  prove  the  reverse  totally  opposes  itself  to  the  plain 
statements  of  Hiouen-Thaang. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  HiouMi- 
Thaang  does  not  mention  the  Amarflivati  Tope.  Wh^  he 
does  not  do  so,  I  confess  myself  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine ; 
and  if  any  readers  of  this  paper  can  help  to  elucidate  the 
question,  they  will  be  rendering  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  South  Indian  archieology.  Hiouen-Thsang  b  in  general 
HO  accurate  that  I  can  hardly  believe  the  omission  to  be  due 
to  carelessness  or  accident;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  stiipa  was  in  existence  in  his  days. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  remains  at  Bezwada,  I  think 
it  worth  while  to  notice  a  correction  made  by  Mr,  Beal  of 
an  error  iu  M.  Julien's  translation  of  the  St-i/u-hi  with 
reference  to  the  Rock-cut  temple  at  Undavilli,  which,  as  before 
said,  lies  close  to  the  south  of  the  former  place.  M  Jnlien 
makes  the  passage  run  thus :  "  A  une  petite  distance  au 
sud  de  la  capitale,  il  y  a  une  grande  caveme  de  montagne. 
Ce  fut  U  que  le  c^Ubre  maHre  des  Qaslras,  P'o-pi-fei-kia 
(Bhtlvavivfika),  demeura  dans  le  palais  des  '0-sou-lo  (Asouraa), 
en  attendant  I'arriv^e  de  T'se-chi-p'ou-m  (Miitrfiya  B6dhi- 
sattva),  et  parvint  k  Vitai  de  Bouddha." 

Now  the  last  phrase  was  puzzling,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that,  if  the  translation  were  correct,  the  meaning,  probably, 
was  that  EhSvaviv^ka  attained  the  rank  of  a  Pratyika 
Buddha.  But  Mr.  Beal  has  settled  this  point  iu  a  note 
which  he  kindly  sent  me.  His  translation  is  as  follows: 
"  A  little  distance  to  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a  large 
terraced  mountain ;  this  is  the  place  where  Bhivaviveka, 
the  master  of  the  S^straa,  remained  (or,  is  located,  i.e.  at  the 
present  time)  in  the  palace  of  the  Asuraa,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Bodbisatwa  M&itr6ya,  that  he  might  (or  may) 
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1  him  when  he  arrived  (or  arrives}  at  perfect  intelligence 
(i.e.  when  he  hecomea  Buddha)." 

The  passage  is  thus  rendered  perfectly  intelligible.  Bhflya- 
Tivfika  was  undergoing  a  course  of  devotion  and  asceticiam, 
which  would  enable  him  to  remain,  without  any  further 
death  or  subsequent  birth,  till  the  future  Buddha,  Maitrgya, 
makes  hia  appearance  on  this  earth.  This  culminated  in 
the  cavern  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Dhanakacheka,  when. 
the  rock  miraculously  opened  of  itself,  and  after  the  aage 
had  entered,  closed  upon  him.  In  the  interior  of  this  moun- 
tain, says  Hiouen-Thsaug,  still  rests  BhdvarivSka,  waiting 
for  the  event  he  so  longed  to  see. 

^E  BUPPLEMENTART   NOTE. 

Since  the  above  waa  written  I  have  received  another 
communication  from  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  in  which  he  anthorizea 
me  to  publish,  as  the  correct  translation  of  the  passage  noted 
in  the  last  paragraph  but  one  of  the  above  paper,  the 
following  rendering  :  "  This  ia  the  place  where  Bhiivaviveka, 
the  master  of  the  Sutras,  remains  in  the  palace  of  the 
Aauras,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bodhisatva  Maitreya, 
that  he  may  see  him  when  he  arrives  at  perfect  intelligence." 
fc  R.S. 


Mr.  Fergiisaon  begs  leave  to  append  the  following  re- 
marks to  Mr.  Sewell's  paper.  They  are  in  substance  what 
he  said  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  read  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Society. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
the  words  of  the  text  of  Hiouen  Thaang  may,  with  perfect 
fairness,  be  assumed  to  bear  the  interpretation  Mr.  Sewell 
extracts  from  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  contend 
that  they  are  so  vague,  and  so  deficient  in  precision,  that  they 
may,  with  equal  fairneaa,  be  construed  so. as  to  convey  a 
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totally  different  meaning.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
glance  at  what  has  been  written  by  M,  Vivien  de  St.-Martin,^ 
General  Cunningham,'  and  myself,^  while  trying  to  follow 
the  route  of  this  Pilgrim  though  India,  he  will  see  at  what 
widely  divergent  concluaions  three  men — knowing  something 
of  the  subject — can  arrive  at,  from  a  study  of  his  text,  on 
a  far  more  simple  matter  than  this;  even  when  all  three 
were  actuated  only  by  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
truth.  Kor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  the  life  of  Hiouen  Thsang  was  dictated  to  his  secretary 
Hoe'i-li  long  after  his  return  to  China,  and  the  Si-yu-ki 
was  compiled  from  his  notes  by  men  who  had  never  been 
ia  India,  and  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  localities. 
Even,  however,  supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  correct, 
we  need  not  go  further  than  the  present  paper  to  see, 
from  the  discrepancies  between  M.  Julien's  and  Mr.  Beal's 
translations,  how  wide  a  latitude  for  discussion  their  dia- 
crepancies  admit  of,  if  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  words 
of  the  author's  text,  and  them  only, 

Julien,  for  instance,  does  not  mention  "a  river;"  but  it 
seems  diffcult  to  escape  the  conviction,  that  if  a  traveller  is 
describing  a  city  situated  on  an  important  one,  as  Mr.  Beal's 
translation  suggests,  it  can  only  be  the  river — the  Kislna — 
and  not  a  gully,  down  which  water  may  flow  during  a 
shower  of  rain,  but  which  would  certainly  be  dry  half  an. 
hour  afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Sewell's  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  hills  "terminate  in  a  steop  scarp 
at  the  river "  accounts  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other 
known  circumstance  why  the  builderof  the  Avara9ila  Samghi- 
r&ma  was  obliged  "  Ouvrir  les  flancs  de  la  montagne," — "  et 
creuser  la  valine,  pour  y  pratiquer  un  chemin  " — I  believe 
from  Cczwada  to  Amr&vali,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Sewell  supposes,  to 
find  foundations  for  a  monastery.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is 
said  merely  means  that  he  provided  stations  and  reet-bouaea 


'  Memoire  Annlj-liquo,  appended  to  Jnlien'a 

'  Andeot  Geogruphy  of  India,  toI.  i,  8to.,  London,  1871. 

*  Hiouen  Tbsmig  s  Journey  bom  Fttaa  to  fiaUabbi,  Jonni.  Boy.  Asiit,  8oc., 

Vol.  VI.  K.B. 
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ind  accommodation  for  "lea  voyageura"  along  the  route.  It  was 
in  fact  a  "  t/u  siicra  "  between  the  two  places,  similar  to  that 
described  by  Fa  Hian  as  existing  between  Anuradhapura  and 
Mahintale,  and  which  exists  there  even  at  the  present  day. 
Throughout  the  whole  paragraph,  the  Road  appears  to  be 
the  nominative  to  which  all  the  rest  is  subordinate,  and  to 
which  all  the  expressions  consequently  apply.  It  may  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  river  since  those  days ;  but  if 
Hiouen  Thsang  is  to  be  depended  upon,  it  certainly  existed 
in  his  day. 

■  Besides  this,  there  are  certain  expressions  in  the  text  which 
pannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  made  applicable  to  the  site  Mr. 
Sewell  proposes.  It  never  could  have  been  "  entoure  des  bois 
touffus "  or  adorned  by  "  une  multitude  des  fontainea 
jaillissantes,"  and  so  on,  to  make  it  "un  s^jour  enchanteur;" 
and  the  whole  context  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  spot  far 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  such  as  the  Buddhists  delighted 
in,  where  "  un  millier  des  laiques  et  des  religieux  veuaient 
ensemble  y  passer  la  temps  de  la  retraite." ' 

The  very  circumstances  under  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  forsaken,  and  to  have  become  a  desert,  seem  to  me 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a  monastery  situated  in  the  suburbs, 
in  sight  and  almost  within  hearing  of  a  large  and  busy  town. 
The  spirits  of  the  mountains  don't  generally  display  their 
molence  and  anger  within  earshot  of  the  police  of  an  important 

ity,  so  as  to  frighten  "  travellers  "  and  prevent  their  going 
a  convent,  which  from  the  context,  I  take  it,  must  have 
l)een  at  some  distance.  The  whole  narrative,  in  fact,  in  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  can  only  apply  to  some  secluded  spot, 
similar  to  those  where  all  the  principal  groups  of  caves 
are  situated,  which  in  almost  every  instance  were  chosen 
for  their  seclusion  and  remote  from  towns  or  centres  of 
population,  and  not  in  such  situations  as  Mr.  Sewell  points  to. 
Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  prove  this,  from  the  words 
of  the  text,  it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  all  the 
material    facts    of  the    case   are   opposed   to   Mr.   Sewell's 


'  Hmi  U,  tnmelated  by  Julien,  p.  18S, 
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theory.  We  now  know  pretty  well  what  the  BuddhiBta  did 
and  built  between  the  age  of  Asoka  (n.o.  230)  and  the  time 
of  niouen  Thaang  (640),  and  as  I  am  now  engaged,  coo- 
jointly  with  Mr.  Burgesa,  in  paaaing  through  the  press  a 
work  on  the  Cave  Temples  of  India,  I  am  probably  in  a 
poBition  to  state  that  there  ia  not  a  rock-cut  Buddhist 
establish ment  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  in 
the  least  resembles  the  Bezwada  Monastery  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sewell.  There  are  in  India  upwards  of  1,000  separate 
excavations,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  more  or  less 
detail  in  that  work.  They  extend  from  Gimar  in  Gujerat 
to  Mah^vallipur,  south  of  Madras,  and,  though  infinitely 
Tarious  in  their  arrangements,  not  one  of  them  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  a  structural  building  on  a  rock-cut  platform. 
Wherever  the  Buddhists  set  to  work  to  carve  the  rock, 
they  invariably  cut  a  cave  into  it,  and  did  so  at  this 
very  place  Bezwada,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and 
it  seems  to  me  most  improbable  that  they  should  have 
departed  from  their  invariable  practice  while  erecting  what, 
from  Hiouen  Thsang's  account,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  viharas  in  India. 

The  above  considerations  are  probably  sufficient  to  show 
how  much  uncertainty  must  attend  any  attempt  to  fix  the 
site  of  the  Avarafila  SamghSrama  from  the  text  of  Kioaea 
Thsang,  if  that  alone  is  to  be  relied  upon,  and  the  questioa 
eeems  eventually  to  resolve  itself  into  the  consideration  of  the 
two  following  propositions. 

At  Bezwada  we  have  a  locality  which  is  utterly  unlike  any 
other  known  Buddhist  site,  and  where  there  ia  absolutely 
nothing  to  prove  that  these  platforms  were  not  excavated  by 
the  citizens  of  Bczwai^a  as  sites  for  their  suburban  villas, 
There  is  not  a  single  carved  stone,  in  or  about  the  place,  not 
one  moulding  in  the  rock,  not  one  letter  of  an  inscription,  to 
show  that  any  Buddhist,  in  any  age,  ever  approached  the 
Spot,  or  attempted  in  any  way  to  utilize  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  Amrfivati  a  Samgh^HLma, 
which  we  know  was  not  only  figuratively,  but  actually  adorned 
with  "  all  the  art  of  the  Palaces  cf  Bactria,"  because  wo  have 


lately  recovered,  from  the  lands  to  the  westward  of  the 
InduB,  a  multitude  of  sculptures  almost  identical  in  execution 
and  style  with  those  that  adorn  that  StQpa.  We  know  that 
it  was  standing  when  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  the  place,  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  he  could  have  avoided  seeing  it 
during  his  sojourn  of  several  months  in  B«?zwa(Ja ;  we  know, 
too,  that  it  merits  all  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  it,  and  from 
the  marbles  that  have  been  recovered  from  it,  and  which  are 
in  this  country,  that  it  was  artistically  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendid  of  all  the  Euddbiat  SamghfLrclmas  found  in  that 
country. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  question.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr,  Sewell  will  still,  in  perfect  good  faith, 
adhere  to  his  bare  hill-side,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  hope  I  may  still  be  allowed  to  revel 
in  the  artistic  glories  of  the  Amr4vati  Tope,  and  to  nurse 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  building  described  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  by  the  Chinese  Pilgrim. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  anything  regarding  Mr.  Sewell'e 
theory  of  the  TJgdavilli  Cave.  The  argument  is  a  long  one, 
and  I  have  entered  upon  it  so  fully  in  the  work  on  the  Cave 
Temples,  above  alluded  to,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  what  is  said  there.  I  may  however  state  that 
both  Mr.  Burgess  and  I  are  convinced  that,  both  in  its  incep- 
tion and  execution,  the  Undavilli  Cave  is  wholly  Brahmanical, 
and  WBS  not  commenced  till  after  Hiouen  Thsang's  visit  to 
Dhanakacheka,  and  consequently  is  not  the  cave  he  alluded  to. 


Jas.  Fergusson. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Treatise  on  Weights  and  Measures,  by  EUyd^ 
Archbishop  of  Nisibin.    By  H.   Saxtvairb.     (Sapplo- 

ment.) 

In  1877  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Society 
M.  Sauvaire's  translation  of  the  curious  treatise  on  weights 
and  measures  by  M&r  Eliyd.  That  translation  was  founded 
on  the  Paris  MS.,  which  presented  some  considerable  lacunae ; 
the  whole  of  Chapters  V.  to  X.,  and  portions  of  Chapters  XI. 
XII.  and  XIII.,  being  missing.  These  M.  Sauvaire  has  now 
been  able  to  supply  from  a  Gotha  MS.,  which  Dr.  Pertaoh 
was  so  good  as  to  copy  for  him.  I  prefix  to  this  supple- 
mentary translation  part  of  M.  Sauvaire's  explanatory  letter. 

Aug.  16^A,  1879.  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 


En  vous  adressant,  le  13  X^'^  1876,  ma  traduction  des 
chapitres  du  Traits  de  M&r  Eliy&,  archev^que  de  N^sibe, 
contenus  dans  le  MS.  114  a.  f.  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale 
de  Paris,  j'^mettais  le  vobu  qu'un  autre  exemplaire  de  cette 
int^ressante  dissertation  vint  completer  le  premier.  Non 
seulement  mon  vobu  s'est  r^alis^,  mais  encore  le  savant 
Biblioth^caire  en  chef  de  la  Biblioth^que  grand'  ducale  de 
Gotha,  Monsieur  W.  Pertsch,  a  eu  Tamabilit^  de  m'ofeir, 
pendant  que  je  me  trouvais  k  Casablanca,  de  copier  lui-m6me 
et  de  me  faire  parvenir  toutes  les  parties  du  MS.  de  Gotha 
manquant  dans  celui  de  Paris.  Je  ne  saurais  trop  exprimer 
ma  reconnaissance  envers  un  confrere  aussi  obligeant,  gpr&ce 
auquel  il  m'est  permis  aujourd'hui  de  solliciter  de  nouveau 
rhospitalit^  de  votre  Journal  Asiatique  pour  completer  ma 
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traduction  et  faire  connaltre  surtout  le  pr^cieux  Chapitre  V., 
le  plus  interessaiit  de  tout  le  traite. 

Mon  appel  a  ^t^  si  bien  et  si  aimablement  enteadu  nne 
premi&re  foia  que  je  signalerai  daoa  quelques  notes,  puisnes 
dans  I'escellent  ouvrage  de  Monsieur  le  Dr.  Leclerc,  les  titres 
de  quelques  manuscrits  qui  traitent  du  m^me  sujet  et  qui 
existent  dans  diversea  biblioth^quea  d'Europe.  La  traduction 
de  tous  ces  materiaux  relatifs  4  nne  brancbe  d'^tudes  sor 
laquelle  nous  en  possedoQs  si  pea  me  paraitrait  digue 
d'interfit. 


SiBuoTHiQui  okamd'  DccAiiE  DE  GoTBA,  MS.  Arsbe  No.  1331.' 
IV.  Chapitke  {fin). 


Far  suite,  les  puissances  {nioq&dir)  des  poids  des  ratls  ont 
^t^  differentes,  selon  le  haut  prix  ou  le  bon  marcb^  de  ce 
qu'ils  servent  i  peser,  et  c'est  iL  cause  de  cela  que  les  gens  ont 
i\A  d'accord  pour  les  metqals,  et  en  divergence  pour  les  ratls 
et  lee  onces. 

V.  Chapitre  Cinqdi^me. 

Sur   let   mesuree   (maidf/l),  leurs   capacitis   {maq&tlif)  et   le» 
diffirences  qui  existent  entre  eUes. 

Les  mesures  sont  de  deux  sortes:  mesures  dee  cboaea 
liquides,'  fondautes,  telles  que  I'buile,*  le  vin,  le  miel;  et 
mesures  des  arides  comme  les  grains  et  autres  (produits)  tels 
que  le  froment,  I'orge,  le  sel  et  ce  qui  leur  ressemble. 


<  Je  doii  1b  coinmiuiicatioti  des  eitrnito  qui  naireDt  &  I'obligeance  de  H.  le 
Dr.  W.  Fertscb,  piemier  bibliothecaire  de  la  Bibliotb^ue  grand'  ducale  de 
Gottut.  Ce  UTsnt  a  bien  tooIu  m'en  faire  pairenir  one  conie  et  m'a  ainai  mU 
i-mSme  ds  completer  la  traductioD  de  rinUreoaant  traiW  de  HJlr  ElijA.  Qa'il 
me  permette  do  loi  en  eiprimer  publiquement  toate  ma  gratitude.  Vny.  pooi  la 
premiere  pBrtie  de  k  traduction,  Eoj.  As.  Soc.  o(  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
June,  1877.-H.  8. 

*  i,-^ ^^.  Bdi  la  lignification  qne  je  donne  i  ce  mot,  cl.  le  Tidj  el  'aroit,§i 
II,  d'Arif  Pacha,  mi  nrSe, 

•  Jku^ti.    Plus  ordioaitcment  on  emploie  la  mot  layl,    Voy.  les  eitiaita  de 
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Au  nombre  des  mesures  en  usage  dans  le  pays  de  Boiim  et 
ailleurs  pour  les  choses  liquides,  fondantes,  sent : 

Le  Aows,^ — ^le  dawraq? — le  mahdl?^ — ^la  fallU^ah^ — la 
qollah? — le  hom^ — ^le  qoub^ — le  mouaatroun?  etc. 

Farmi  les  mesures  des  arides  il  7  a:  le  fnakhodl^ — la 
kaylcuyah,^^ — ^la  marzah&ty^^ — ^le  roJ  V* — 1©  ^yh — ^^  tomn^^ — ^le 


1 J  Ad .    On  donne  en  Eg^te  le  nom  de  koiiz  II  nn  yaae  en 
I'une  anse,  avec  lequel  on  pulse  I'eau  qui  s'^goutte  du  dr.    H 


en  f  er  blanc  muni 
d'uneanse,  avec  lequel  on  pulse  I'eau  qui  s'^goutte  du  dr.  H  contient  enfiitm 
un  deml-lltre.  Le  Q&moia  porte  seulement:  **ya8e  connu."  On  lit  dans  le 
T&dj  el  *arous :  **  On  dit  kdzaj  yako&zoUf  pour  signifier  boire  avte  un  koiM^  de  mliM 
qu*on  dit  k&ba,  yakoubou  pour  signifier  boire  avee  un  kotib,  qui  est  le  komg 


anse." 


s  ^jj«3,  mesure  pour  le  Tin, — et  aussi  jarred  ante,  du  persan  ^4(^«     O^mo^, 
Oqtdnos. 
3  ijlsr^.    Ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  le  Qdtno&s  ayec  le  sens  de  mesure. 

*  it^Oj  >    ^^  n'h6site  pas  k  lire  J^^^Oj ,  de  la  mdme  racine  que  ^^,  mot 

ayant  le  sens  de  '*  grande  mesure  connue  serrant  k  partager ;  on  I'appe&e  aussi 
fdUdj,  Suivant  quelques-uns,  c*est  le  qaftt.  La,  racine  de  ce  mot  est,  en 
ByneHyfaighd;  il  a  et^  arabisd  .  .  .  C*estde/«/<^'queTient/;/((^V2fi,queleTu]gaire 
prononce  improprcment /it<^'<:!n,  et  qui  sert  k  boire  le  caf6,  etc."     DS^r  «^  '«rmftt. 

s  XJj  .    **  La  grande  jarre,  soit  en  toute  mati^re,  soit  en  gr^  et,  au  conirairVf 

le  petit  ko&z."  Qdmods. — [See  Lane,  Mod.  Eg,  p.  148.]  La  qoUah  est  encore  en 
usage  au  Maroc  pour  Thuile. 

*  ^MA^l.  Ne  sc  trouve  pas  dans  le  Q&mota  avec  le  sens  de  mesure.  C*est 
le  xot^f  (conge)  des  Grecs,  mesure  pour  les  liquides  contenant  trois  litres  et  on 
quart  environ.    Casiri  Tappello  t^^  {hotay). 

7  CJUfili  («tr).  N'a  le  sens  de  vase  qu'avec  VorUiograpbe  ^-^•  On  pent 
comparer  le  mot  d'origine  dtrangtre  ^-^%3  avec  Texpression  du  dialeote  doiien 
it^/3/3a,  eoupe^  vase  d  boire,  ^^y  &  d*  ailleurs  le  meme  sens  et  se  trouve  plnsiean 
fois  dans  le  Qor'Un. 

*  ^%Ja0^yi!i\ ,  le  fiiirrpov  des  Grecs,  mystre,  mesure  contenant  deux  cmllflita, 
et  signifiant,  dans  le  langage  ordinaire,  grande  euiller, 

*  l]  %sr^^ '    No  80  trouve  pas  dans  les  dictionnaires  avec  le  sens  de  mesora. 

10  Les  mesures  qui  ne  sont  accompagn^es  d'aucune  remarque  se  rencontrent 
fr^quemment  dans  les  auteurs.  Cf,  mes  Matiriaux  pour  setvir  a  i*hittcir$  d$  la 
numiem,  et  de  la  mitrol,  mutuknanee. 

11  (j:j\i\yi\t  et  plus  loin  [W>^jj^^  •  ^^  termes  ne  sont  pas  donn^  par  kt 
dictionnaires.  Peut-6tre  faut-il  lire  mazrabahf  comme  dans  le  Journal  .A»^ 
article  de  M.  Behmauer. 

^'  Proprement  quart,    A  pass6  dans  Tespagnol  et  est  en  usage  k  Haiagaa 
(Maroc)  sous  le  nom  d'arroba, 
"  C'est-2l-dire  huitieme. 


^inx: 


mecfi/d',' — (fo.  2r.)  le  qanqal,^ — le  jf/Js, — la  Mi-ah, — le 
djarlb, — le  kenrr  et  autres  mesurea  {ma/,-d^l)  employees  dans 
lea  pays  eloign^a  et  dans  lea  cities  diverses. 

Oea  mesurea  varient  suirant  les  contreeB,  de  m^me  que  les 
ratls  different.  Ainsi  le  qest,^  chez  certains  habitants  du 
paya  de  RoQm  (Asie  Mineure),  contient  en  vin  un  rati  et 
huit  onces.*  Chez  telle  population  de  1' empire  islaraiqne,  sa 
contenance  est  de  sis  ratls,  au  (rati)  de  Baghdad,'  c'est  14  le 
grand  qesi ;  ot  chez  d'autrea  habitants  du  mSme  empire,  elle 
eat  de  troia  ratls ;  ^  c'est  le  petit  qest. 

Le  itoiis  est,  chez  quelquea-nns,  de  trente  ratla,  au  (rati) 
I  de  Baghdad,  et,  chez  d'autres,  plus  fort. 

Le  dmnraq  equivaut,  dana  telle  locality,  h  quinze  ratls,  au 
I  (rati)  de  Baghdad ;  il  est  plus  fuible  duns  telle  autre. 

Pour  telle  population,  \a.  falldjali ''  p^se  troia  ratls  au  (rati) 
(  balfuiff^i  et  la  qollah,  dix.  falkya/i,^  ce  qui  fait  trente  ratls,  au 
I  {mtl)  baladij. 


e  paa  dans  les  diet,  a 


Pliia 


I  kin  ce  mot  eat  Sciit  pliuieurs  fois  ^u!.uw« ,  oe  qui  me  pnnilt  fitia  la  tfritable 
t^Qithugraphe ;  en  efiet  le  rorbe  «_A.^  signifie  "appraohsr  l«a  IIttss  d'nn  Tue 
r  pour  7  boicfl." 

■  fji^.  "Cerbune  grange  mesure  de  anbatmices  aSebea."  Kaiim. — Cetie 
nesurc  otait  en  usage  dans  lea  enviruna  de  Bedjelm&mh,  V07.  El  Bekri. 

'  BuiJ.  Le  ;«(  me  parait  deToir  Stra  ideatifif  avec  le  Xeste  DU  aetier 
Tomuin  {(4irrtii)  di  ieax  ealyla,  et  de  la  conteaance  de  5i  ceutilitTeG. 

*  Casiri,  i.  p.  282  (lit  (d'apr^a  MS.  839]  que  le  qiit  do  nn  p^se  20  onces;  ce 
qui  fait  bion  1  rat!  (=12  oncea)  et  8  oncea.  Le  retl  ro&mg  eat  de  1021^  derhuua 
ou  72  metnab  (Toy.  El  Diabarty,  tabUau,  et  Mir  ElJyS,  ch.  iii )  Son  oooe  eat 
done  de  6  melq^.  En  udoptant  reratuatiou  du  derhim  donn^  par  Mabmond 
Bey  (£f  tytt.  milr.  aetuit  di  I'Eg.)  de  3  gr.,  OSSS  on  a  pouc  le  metqill  ( =  If 
derbam)  4  ct.,  414.    Ce  qui  dauDe  pour  le  ?m<  20  n  6  x  1  gr.,  414 -529  gr.,  68. 

°  Ce  qui  (nit  130  x  H  =  T80  derhanu,  ou  128f  x  6  =  TTlf  derhama,  auiTant 
qu'on  aduDle  reatimatiDu  d'Ei-Guf^'y  (+  a.  623)  ou  eelle  d'En-Nanawy  (+  a. 
676)  pour  lu  nombre  de  derhaiua  donl  ae  compose  le  latl  de  Qagbdad. 

■  Soit  130  X  3  =  390,  ou  bieu  I2S>  x  3  =  385^ 

'  De  BaJad.  BalBiy  mgnifie  la  pina  souvent  "  de  la  yille,  locnl "  ;  maia  ja 
u'h^aite  pas  ik  profiler  le  premier  aeus,  attendu  que  I'auteur  noiia  parle  plus  loin 
du  Diilr-ltabl'ab,  rC'gion  dana  laquelte  ^tait  eiluee  la  ville  de  Balad.  MAr  Eliy& 
noua  dit  (cb.  iii.)  que  le  rati  de  Balad  Ibalady)  ^tait  de  420  metqala.  3  x  420  x 
4  gr..  414  =6  kii.  S61,6«  Jlour  la/ulldjaA,etd6  kil,  616,4  pour  lea  ii\lfalti()ah  on 
1*  ttllah.    La  joOah  d'huile  phae  actnellemeat  30  kilogr.  i  CsMblauca  et  17  kil. 

kS8D  k  Mazagan. 
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Le  hoibSy^  qui  est  une  des  mesures  du  pays  de  Mo&fn,  p^ 
dix  ratls,  au  (rati)  ro&my. 

Le  qoiitouly^  est  ^gal  k  dix  onces,^  et  le  mokiiatrotin^  k 
Tingt  metqcils,  qui  font  trois  onces  et  un  tiers  du  rati 
roumy^ 

Ghacune  de  ces  mesures**^  contient*  en  vin  les  quantit^s 
susmentionn^es ;  en  huile,^  elles  contiennent  une  quantity 
inf^rieure  [d'un  dixieme]  k  celle  du  vin  [et,  en  miel,  un 
surplus]  ^gal  au  quart  et  au  dixi^.me  de  celui-ci.®  Ainsi 
toute  [mesure]  eontenant  dix  ratls  de  vin  contiendra  neuf 
ratls  d'huile,  et  treize  ^  ratls  et  demi  de  miel,  et  toute  mesure 
{kayl)  eontenant  une  quantity  queleonque  d'huile  contiendra 
en  vin  une  quantite  ^gale,  plus  son  neuvi^me  et,  en  miel,  une 
quantite  ^gale,  plus  sa  demie.^® 

Quant  aux  mesures  {mak&yt)  des  arides,  elles  varient 
^galement.  Ainsi  le  djarlb  est  chez  les  uns  de  quarante 
makkouk;  chez  d'autres*  de  trente-deux  makkoiik;  dans  tel 
endroit,  de  vingt  makkouk ;  dans  tel  autre,  de  dix  makkoiik ; 
dans  tel  autre  encore,  il  est  moindre. 

1  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  ecrit  {j^jS^\ . 

'  tjy^*   (sic).      Dans  Casiri,   l.c.y  ce  mot  se  trouve  ^crit  par  un  l^^ 

i^y^^ •  C'est  la  Kor{t\ri  des  Grecs.  Un  pen  plus  haut,  le  qoiitotUy  n'est  pas 
mentionnd,  et  le  mot  qui  precede  mo&satroun  est  c^yul .     On  pourrait  supposer 

que  le  copiste  n'ayant  pas  compris  le  terme  qu  il  avait  k  ^crire  s^est  arrdt^  k 
moiti6  chemin. 

3  Voir  la  note  k  la  fin  du  chapitre.     10  x  6  x  4  gr.,  414  =264  gr.,  84. 

^  Nous  saTons  quo  20  metq&ls=28f  derbams.  Les  3^  onces  da  rati  rai^y 
6galent  done  aussi  28f  derhams.  D'oCi  I  once  roumy=$^  derhams.  Or  8f  x  12 
=  102^f  ce  qui  est  bien  le  nombre  de  derbams  attribu^  an  rati  rofimy  par  £1 
Djabarty. 

•  j-AuJ  (sic). 
^  Deuhn, 

*  C'est-i-dire  aux  zl  du  contenu  de  la  mcme  mesure  en  vin.  J'ai  ajout6  les 
mots  places  cntre  crochets,  dvidemment  omis  par  le  copiste  et  indispensables  an 
sens,  ainsi  que  Tindique  la  pbrase  suivante.  Yoy.  aussi  la  note  k  la  fin  da 
chapitre. 

^  jJLz  aj  i!^  (sic)  pour^^juuLt  aJiJ^. 

'^^  Par  exemple,  le  qoutohly  conticnt  9  onces  d'buile,  10  onces  de  vin  et  13| 
onces  de  miel.    Voir  la  note  &  la  fin  du  chapitre. 
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Le  qafls  est  cliez  (fo.  3)  lo  plus  grand  nombre  ^gal  k  huit 
I  makkodk ; '  cliez  tel  peuple,  il  est  moiDdre. 

La  k&rah  est  ^gale,  chez  celai-ci,  k  seize  makkouk?  et,  cbez 
I  eelui-U,  elte  est  d'ua  chiffre  different. 

Le  qanqal^  eofin  coiitient  qiiatre  innkkouk. 

La  plus  r^pandue  de    ces    mesures*    eat  lo   makkouk;    il 

liquivaut,  en  (inesure)  de  T'lritq,"  h  tra\%  kaytadjeh,^ — k  douze' 

— at  k  quarante-huit  tomn.^     Dans  le  Di&r-Rabi'ah,  il 

egal  a  quatre  marzabah^ — il  seize  kayl, — et  k  soixante- 

E.quatre  mech/d  (sic.    Lis.  mechq&'), 

Le  lotnth  qui,  chez  les  habitants  de  I"Iriq,  est  le  quart  dn 
F  rob',  contient  en  huile   {deithii)  qaarante-cinq  derhams ;  en 
,  miel,  ciiiquante-huit  derliains   et   trois-quarts,'"  et,  en  \in, 
cinquante  derhams. 

Le  ro6'  contient  en  huile  cent  quatre-vingts  derhama ;  ea 
Tin,  deux  centa  derhams,  et  en  naiel  deux  cent  trente-cinq 
derhama." 

La  kaijlah  prend  sept  cent  viugt  derhams  d'huile;  huit 
centa  derhams  de  vin,  et  neuf  centa  derhama  de  miel.'* 

Le  mrch/d'  {sic},  qui,  chez  lea  habitants  du  Di&r-Eabi'ah, 
I  est  le  quart  du  kai/l,  contient,  en  huile,  trente-trois  derhama 
trois-quarta,  et,  ea  miel,  cinquante  derhams  et  cinq 
I  buiti^raes, 

Le  kf!i/l,  ^gal  A  quatre  mechqd'^^  ce  qui  fait  le  quart  du 


'  Contorme  au  KMb  il  hiwg,  qoi  ajonte  on'il  est  §gal 
*  £1  Mnqndiliuy  dit  qu'en  Mesopotimie  1«  oafis  est 
f    Cgale  h  240  rutls,      Vo;.  mea  Maleriaux  pout 


c  le  guai't  de  la  ktirth, 
'hill,  dt  la  nHUiUm.  U  d§ 


Le  MS.  do  Gothn  porte  jJiiJ  [qanfal)  on  JjiiJ  [qanghal). 

Le  teite  potte  iljold;  muisil  eat  trident  qii'il  fsut  ,J^ld. 

C'eit-&-dire,  le  makkoik  de  T'lrSq  ^qnivaut  ^.  etc. 

''  -   "•     '     r--^-'   '       -  g^  Hoqaddasj  (poor  le  tnakkoak  de  Jernsalem) 


•  Le   QAmoii,  Cuiri,  I. 
donoent  ix  mSnie  chiffie. 
'  Je  lb  Ul 


lieQ  de  1*1  que  porte  le  teite. 
'  Je  lis  A^uAJ  an  lien  de  A^.tJ . 

"  Udr  Elijil«e  Cronipe.  carls  jiroportiun  Q  ;  t3(  : ;  la  ;  i  =  67^. 

'  L'anteut  se  trompe  encure  ici;  il  faat  270  ot  Don  23o. 

'  NouveUb  erreur ;  In  i0y/aA  do  miel  coDtieat  1080  derbaniE  el  qi 


■  ^^U./*  (sic),  pi,  de  cU^L«. 


i 
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VI.  Chapitre  SixiAmb. 

Sur  la  rectification  des  poids,  larsqu'ih  sont  d^fecteux,  et  leur 

determination  quand  its  font  difauL 

Lorsque  les  d^n6raux  (sandj)  des  metq&ls  et  des  derhams 
sont  d^fectueux,  inexacts,  sans  correlation  les  uns  avec  les 
autres,  et  que  nous  voulons  les  rectifier  [fo.  Sr.],  ou  quand 
ils  font  d^faut  et  que  nous  voulons  les  determiner,  nous 
prendrons  cent  grains  de  moutarde  sauvage  dans  un  etat 
moyen  de  dessiccation,  d'humidit^,  de  siccite  et  de  fralcheur, 
et,  d'apr^s  ce  qu'ils  peseront,  nous  fabriquerons  une  sandjah 
en  cuivre  ou  en  argent,  a  Taide  d'une  balance  exacte  trSs- 
sensible  (Ji&dd)  ou  d'une  petite  volante  {tayy&r) ;  ce  sera  la 
mndjah  du  grain  (Jiabhah)  de  I'or.^  Ensuite  avec  celle-ci  et  leB 
cent  grains  de  moutarde  on  fera  la  sandjah  des  deux  grains ; 
puis  une  autre  sandjah  pour  les  deux  grains.  R^unissant 
alors  les  grains,  nous  formerons,  suivant  le  mode  qui  pr^cdde, 
la  sandjah  du  demi-sixi^me  du  metq&l  jusqu'i  mille  metqftls. 

Si  nous  voulons  determiner  les  sandjah  {sandj)  des  derhams, 
nous  prendrons  de  la  moutarde  ci-dessus  mentionn^e  soixante- 
dix  grains  (hahhah)  et,  avec  leur  poids,  nous  formerons  une 
sandjah  qui  sera  la  sandjah  du  grain  {habbah)  de  Targent;^ 
puis  nous  ferons  la  sandjah  des  deux  grains,  suivant  ce  que 
nous  avons  mentionn^  et  indiqu6. 

Je  d^crirai  ci-apr^s  ^  la  construction  d'une  balance  a  I'aide 
de  laquelle  on  determine  les  sandjah  {sanc(;)  des  metq&Is, 
quand  elles  n'existent  pas  et  qu'on  a  celles  des  derhamiB,  et 
les  sandjah  des  derhams,  lorsque  ce  sont  ces  demi^res  qui 
manquent  et  qu'on  poss^de  les  sanc^jah  des  metq&ls. 

VII.   Chapitre  Septii^me. 

Sur  la  rectification  des  mesures  (makdt/lj,  qtiand  elles  sont  rfrf- 
fectuemes,  et  leur  determination,  lorsqu'elles  n'existent  pas. 

Quand  les  mesures  sont  d^fectueuses  ou  manquent,  et  que 
tu  veux  les  rectifier  ou  les  determiner,  tu  prendras  une 


»  Chapitre  VIII. 
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mesure  [kaijT)  en  cuivre  jaune,'  en  fer  ou  en  bois,  et  tu 
i'augmenteras  on  la  diminueras  jusqu'i  ce  qu'elle  contienue 
qiiarant«-cinq  derhama  d'liuile;^  c'est  li  le  ^MH,  Avec  lui 
tu  mesureras  touB  los  aridea,  eu  fait  de  grains  et  autres,  que 
tu  voudras.  Fats  ensuite  une  autre  mesure  {kaijl)  qui  con- 
tienne  quatre  fois  autant  que  cclle-li  en  froment  ou  autres 
grains :  tu  auras  le  rob'.  Construis  maintenant  une  autre 
I  mesure  dont  la  contenance  soit  le  quadruple  du  rob' :  ce  sera 
I  la  k<ii/hk.  D'apres  ce  m§me  mode  tu  composeras  toutes  les 
mesures  que  tu  voudras. 

Si  tu  preferea  commencer  par  la  construction  du  mechqa' 
(sic),  prends  une  petite  mesure  [fo.  4]  et  augmente-la  ou 
ninue-la  jusqu'i  ce  que  sa  contenance  en  huile  soit  de 
-trente-troia  derhams  et  trois  quarts,  ce  qui  est  le  mechqd,'. 
I  Faia  ensuite  une  mesure  qui  contieune  quatre  fois  celle-ci 
\  en  froment,  en  coriandre,'  en  moutarde  ou  autres  graines : 
I  ce  sera  le  kayl.  Puis  cooatruis  une  mesure  pouvant  contenir 
[  quatre  fois  cette  derniere,  tu  auras  le  marzabdn.  Enfin  con- 
|-&ctionno  une  autre  mesure  qui  contienue  quatre  fois  le 
I  marsab&H,  ce  sera  le  makkouk. 


VIII.  Chapitbk  Huiti£me. 

X'Sur  la  constntcfion  d'une  balance  an  moijen  de  laquelle  on 
deferininera  les  sandjak  dev  mdq&la  d  I'aide  de  celles  des 
derhama  et  celles  des  derham»  d  I'aide  des  saiidjnh  des 
metq&h,  el  avec  laquelle  on  pisera  I'or  avec  les  mndjak  des 
derhams,  ce  qui  domiera  des  mefq&ls,  el  I'on  pisera  I'argent 
avec  les  sani^ah  des  melqdls,  ce  qui  domiera  des  derhams. 

Quand  tu  veux  determiner  les  sanifjak  des  metq&Is  a  I'aide 
I  des  sandjah  des  derhams  ou  (celles)  des  derhama  h.  I'aide  des 
L  sandjah  des  metqcLls,  ou  I'argeut  avec  les  samljah  de  I'or  et 
I  avoir  ainai  dea  derhams,  choisis  une  balance  dont  le  fl^au  soit 
[  droit  et   exact,  et  partage-le  en  dix-aept  divisions  ^galea. 


■  Ls  MS.  poiM  par 

■  DeuKtt.    C'eat  toaji 

'    f^i»i  (n'e)  poUr  lij~^. 


jJmI  au  lien  do  jifll. — Dr.  Pertsph. 

hirme  (ju'emploia  Mir  Elijil  *t  que  je  trsdoia  pw 

On  reneoDtrs  plus  geninilement  encore  ^ji^- 
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Mets  sa  suspension  &  sept  divisions  de  I'un  de  ses  deux  bras, 
et  &  dix  de  Tautre ;  adaptes-y  les  deux  plateaux  et  rdgle-Ie 
(sahhShou),  Lors  done  que  tu  voudras,  avec  les  sanalfah  des 
derhams,  obtenir  les  sandjah  des  metq&ls,  prends  la  Mndjah 
du  derham  et  pose-la  dans  le  plateau  suspendu  au  plus  long 
bras,  qui  est  celui  des  dix  divisions.  Place  dans  I'autre 
plateau  la  sand/ah  inconnue  dont  tu  veux  faire  la  sandjah  du 
metqe^l,  et  regle-la  sur  la  sandjah  du  derbam  jusqu'i  ce 
qu'elle  arrive  k  6tre  ^gale  &  celle-ci  dans  cette  balance.  Ta 
obtiendras  ainsi  la  aatidjah  du  metq^l.  Agis  de  m6me  pour  la 
sandjah  des  deux  metq&ls,  des  cinq  et  au  dessus,  aussi  bien  que 
pour  la  sandjah  de  la  demie,  du  sixieme  et  des  grains  {hobo&b). 

Si  tu  veux  d^duire  les  sandjah  des  derhams  de  celles  des 
metqcils,  prends  la  sandjah  du  metqal  et  pose-la  dans  le  plateau 
suspendu  au  bras'le  plus  court,  soit  celui  des  sept  divisions. 
[fo.  4t7.]  Dans  Tautre  plateau,  raets  la  satuijah  inconnue 
dont  tu  veux  faire  la  sandjah  du  derham  et  rdgle-la  sur  la 
sa)idjah  du  metqcil  jusqu'a  ce  qu'elle  soit  6gale  &  celle-ci 
dans  cette  balance.  On  aura  en  effet  la  sandjah  des  derhams. 
Agis  de  la  m^me  maniere  a  I'egard  de  la  sandjah  des  deux 
derhams  et  au  dessus,  ainsi  que  pour  la  sandjah  du  qir&t, 
des  grains  {hoboub)  et  des  poids  au  dessous. 

Desires- tu  peser  de  Tor,  n 'ay ant  &  ta  disposition  d'autres 
sandjah  que  celles  des  derhams  P  Place  les  sanc^ah  des 
derhams  dans  le  plateau  de  I'argent,  qui  est  celui  (suspendu) 
au  plus  long  bras :  ce  que  donnera  I'autre  plateau  sera  des 
metq^ls  correspondant  aux  derhams  i  raison  d'uu  metqfti 
pour  chaque  derham. 

(Tu  agiras)  k  I'inverse,  quand  tu  voudras  peser  de  I'argent 
et  que,  d^pourvu  des  sandjah  des  derhams,  tu  possMeras  les 
sandjah  des  metq&ls. 

IX.  Chapitre  NeuviAmb. 

Stir  la  construction  d'tme  autre  balance,  ayant  trots  plateaux  et 
avec  laquelle  on  pesera  Vor  d   Vaide  des  sanc{jah^   des 

^  Le  MS.  porte  ,4f<*ai,  Je  n'b^site  pas  k  lire  ^^f^^^t  comme  on  lit  ii  la 
lig^e  Buiyante.        ^  ^ 
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meiq&ls,  qiiand  elks  existent,  et  d  Paide  dea  aandjah  dea 
derhams  iorsque  celles  des  metqAls  manquenl  el  que  cellea 
des  derhams  exiatent,  le  poids  obtenu  decant  itre  le  mime, 
ou  Men  asec  laqiielU  on  pinera  I'argent  d  I'aide  dea  tandjah 
I  de  I'argent,  quand  eelka-ci  se  trouvent,  et  d  I'aide  dea  aandjah 

L  des  metq&la  quand,  lea  premises  manqaant,  cea  demiires 
[  existent,  le  poida  obtenu  demnt  ilre  encore  le  mime.  En 
I  somme  done,  cetle  balance  tiendra  lieu  de  celle  meiitionnie 
I  dans  le  chapitre  pricident  et  dea  balances  ordinairea. 
h  Exemple.  Tu  prenda  une  balance  egale  [moalawy)  comme 
rioutoB  lea  balances,  c'eat-A-dire  ayant  lea  deux  bras  du  fl^au 
[.^gaux  {inotas&wy).  Partage  I'un  dea  deux  bras  en  dix 
.divisions,  et  perce  sur  la  quatrieme  division  k  partir  du  milieu 
[fdu  fl^au,  laqueUe  est  en  mSrae  tempa  la  troisi^me  i  partir 
de  son  extremity,  un  trou  dana  lequel  tu  placeraa  un  anneau ; 
u|)Qia  suspends  il  celui-ci  un  plateau.  Ce  plateau  et  celui  qui 
$B  trouve  suspendu  au  merae  bras  doivent  8tre  ^gaux  en 
F poida'  au  plateau  auapendu  k  I'autre  bras. 

Lors  done  que  tu  voudras,  avec  cetto  balance,  d^duire  lea 
.■tandjah  des  metqfils  [fo.  5]  de  cellea  dea  derhams,  place  les 
aandjah  dea  derhama  dans  le  plateau  qui  ac  trouve  iaol^  et 
'nets  dans  le  plateau  auapendu  au  fi^au  aux  trois  divisions 
'de  I'autre  bras,  dea  sandjah  qui  fassent  ^quiiibre  aux  premieres. 
On  aura  lea  aandjah  de  I'or,  correspondant  aux  derhams,  & 
raiaon  d'un  metqal  pour  chaque  derbam.  Les  deux  plateaux 
qui  ae  trouvent  aux  deux  extr^raites  se  faiaant  enti^rement 
^quilibre,  quelque  sandjah  que  Ton  y  mette,  le  poida  corres- 
pondant qu'on  obtiendra  sera  i^gul  a  celle-ci.   Sache  done  cela. 


X.  Chapitre  DixiiwE. 


JSttr  la  comiruclion  d'une  autre  balance  munie  d'un  seul  plateau 
et   se    comportanl  comme    le  /ereslo&n '    {la    romaine) : 

JJl  J=Ji^\  J. 
*  Le  MS.  de  Qoths,  Domme  celui  de  Paria,  porte  partout^jli*^  (fariu'D«n], 
M  ce  qo'il  i;  a  de  plus  earieui,  c'eat  que  oe  nom  a  6te  1u  amai  pac  Gerard  de 
Cr^mnne  dana  ea  traduction  (,Liitr  Canutmii  iditua  a  ThMl  JlUa  Chan  ;  Lilttr 
Thtbil  de  pondsriiHi,  qui  ditilur  Liber  Carailonit),  CependaDt  il  faut  lire 
ftrnloin  ,*cL.>iJ,  mot  penon,  ainsi  que  M,  le  Dr.  Lectero  en  a  fait  ]e  prvmiur 
kremanino  en  ajoutant  que  dans  la  liate  d'Ebu  AM  OsajH'ah  oati "" 
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on  y  pese  Par  avec  une  aeule  raummdnah  {contre^poids)  et 
on  ohtient  dea  metqdh;  on  y  pise  V argent  avee  une  autre 
roummdnah  et  en  ohtient  dea  derhame :  leJUau  est  h  mime, 
atnsi  que  les  traits  et  les  divisions. 

Ay  ant  choisi  im  fl^au  bien  droit  et  ^gal  (mostatcy),  ta 
suspendras  un  plateau  a  Tun  de  ses  deux  bras  ^  et  partageras 
Tautre  bras,  a  partir  du  milieu  du  trou  du  ISsdn  ^  et  jusqu'd 
Textremite  du  bras,  en  autant  de  divisions  que  tu  youdras 
avoir  de  metqils  ou  de  derhams.  Tu  placeras  du  cdt^  oh. 
il  n'y  a  pas  de  plateau  un  poids  (taql)  qui  fasse  ^quilibre  au 
plateau,  de  telle  sorte  que,  la  balance  ^tant  suspendue,  le 
fl^au  se  trouve  horizontal.  Puis  tu  fabriqueras  pour  cette 
balance  deux  contre-poids,^  c'est-d-dire  deux  roummdnah, 
dont  Tune  sera  pour  Tor,  d'apr^s  la  valeur  (meqddr)  des 
divisions  etablies  sur  le  fl^au,  (&  raison  d')  un  metq&l  pour 
chaque  division.  Le  poids  de  Tautre  roummdnah  sera  en 
sandjah  (sandj)  de  Targent,  d'apr^s  la  valeur  de  ces  divisions, 
chaque  division  correspondant  k  un  derham.  En  efiet,  cette 
operation  faite,  mettons  de  Tor  dans  le  plateau  et  pesons-le 
avec  le  contre-poids  ^  de  Tor,  nous  obtiendrons  le  poids  de  cet 
or  et  nous  en  connaitrons  le  montant  ^  en  metq&ls  et  fractions 
de  metq&l,  d  apres  les  divisions  Etablies  sur  le  fl&u.  Mettons 
au  contraire  de  Targent  dans  le  plateau,  et  pesons-le  avec  le 
contre-poids  de  Targent,  nous  en  obtiendrons  le  poids  et 
saurons  &  combien  de  derhams  et  de  fractions  de  derham  il 
monte.     Dieu  est  plus  savant. 

parmi  les  Merits  de  T&bet  ebn  Qorrah  le  liTre  dit  Fare.sfo(^n.  Toy.  But.  d§  /« 
tned.  ar,^  ii.  p.  414.  Le  liber  earastonia  m^riterait  bien  d'etre  public,  I'auteor 
arabe  6tant  mort  en  901  de  J.  C.  Je  signalerai  encore  sur  les  poids  et  mesnres, 
grace  k  M.  Leclerc,  le  livre  xxix.  du  Taar'f  d'Abou'l  Qasis  ez-Zahrftwy  dont  la 
B.  Bodleienne  poss^e  Toayrage  entier  sous  les  Nos.  414  et  416;  le  chap.  xxii. 
du  Menhddj  ed  deukkdn  de  Cdnen  el  *Attar,  qui  ^crivait  en  Tan  1259  de  notre 
^re ;  un  traits  des  poide  et  mesures  d'Ebn  el  Beytar,  qui  existerait  k  Leyde  et  Ii 
Madrid ;  et  enfin  un  Traits  aotnmaire  des  poids  et  mesures^  dans  le  Commentaire 
de  VArdjodzah  d'Avicenne  par  Mohammad  ebn  Isma'il  (B.  Nat.  s.  ar.  No.  1022, 
exemplaire  autographe  de  Tan  788  de  I'hdg.). 

1  Le  mot  ^Jo  (jtaraf)  sig^ifie  **  partie,  c6t6  (Toit  bras  de  la  balance,  tt  ttmri 

bout,  extr6mit6." 

'  La  langue,  la  fl6che,  la  lan^ette.    Yoy.  sur  les  noms  des  diff.  partiet  dont 
se  compose  la  romaine  ma  trad,  inedite  d'El  Djabarty. 

^  iju^,    Dans  son  commentaire  du  Bordah^  Kh&led  el  Azhary  dit  que  \m 
mots  mabhghf  qadr  et  meqddr  sont  synonymes. 
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[fo.  5p.]  XI.  Chapitre  Okzi£me. 

Si'f   la   description   el   lea   carasih-es  distinclifa  du  qarastoun 
(feresloun). 

Le  iDeilleur  qarastodn  {/ereatoun)  est  celui  dont  le  con '  est 
long.  En  efiet,  plus  eon  cou  est  long,  plus  (la  romaine]  est 
sensible  et  rapide ; '  plus  il  eat  court,  plus  elle  est  pareseeuae.* 
C'est  pour  ce  motif*  que  la  pesee  cat  plus  exacte*  avec  le 
petit  l/dh  de  tout  qarastoiin  (ferestoun)  qu'avec  le  grand  bAb. 
Quand  la  suspensioii  du  grand  bab  est  plac^e  exactement 
entre  la  suspension  du  petit  b&b  et  celle  ^  du  plitteau,  les  ratis 
et  les  metqila  que  determinera  le  grand  JuJfi  seront  le  double  ^ 
de  ce  que  determinera  le  petit  fidi.  Si  I'espace  compris  entre 
la  suspension  du  grand  b&b  et  celle  du  petit  b&b  est  egal  ^ 
deux  fois  rintervalle  qui  s^pare  la  suspension  du  grand  b&b 
de  celle  du  plateau,  ce  que  determinera  le  grand  [bub']  aura 
trois  fois  le  poida  *  de  ce  que  determinera  le  petit  bdb.  Ce 
mfirne  (principe)  Be  manifeatera,  lorsque  I'intervalle  sera  plus 
grand. 

II  convient  aussi  que  nous  sachions  que  le  rapport  du  bras 
le  plus  court  au  bras  le  plus  long  de  tout  qnrastoun  {feresto&H) 
est  comme  le  rapport  du  poids  de  la  roumm&nah  au  poids  que 
determine  ce  qorasfoiln  {/erestoHn)  avec  ce  bdb.  [Si  done  le 
bras  le  plus  long  est  egal  4  trois  fois  le  bras  le  plus  court,  ce 
que  determinera  ce  qaraslouH  (yerestourt),  avec  ca  bdb,  sera} 
^gal  ^  trois  foia  le  poids  de  la  roumm&tmh}    C'est  d'apr^s 

'  (Jw-ft-     C'est  h  partie  du  corps  de  la  romaine  comprisB  entru  les  deui  thin 
(languettee].    Ce  tcnue  n'o  pus  d'equiralent  en  EriiJifBia. 
'  t/iS-l .    Je  lis  i_sV?"'  comme  dans  la  M3.  de  Pmii. 
'  Lit.   '■  plos  lourde  "  Jijl . 
'  l1>- JJ  -     Cette  lfl(;on  est  prfferablo  it  Cflle  du  MS.  do  Purln,  qui  donna 


^^^V  Le  copinte  a  tnippriinf  iai  le  mot  W£.,  qv'on  lit  dam  le  MS.  de  Farin. 
^^^B  Je  Buis  la  le^n  du  U3.  de  Paris,  qui  est  U  baane.    Le  MS.  de  (jotha  f crit 
^^KioJ  (  la  moiti^). 

^^B  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  poHe  JUjt  h^  et  celui  de  Paris  Jll^l  i^. 
^^^^V  X>e  copisCa  a  lupprime  tout  ae  que  j'oi  p!ae£  entre  crocliete. 


Wm    MMtil 
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cette  analogie  et  suivant  cette  proportioa  que  les  cHoaes  ae 
passeront  dans  toutes  les  romaines  {qarasioundi,  lis.  /eres^ 
toundt).^  .....•• 


XII.  Chafitrb  DouziSme. 


[fo.  6.]  Ensuite  nous  partagerons  le  bras  le  plus  long,  &  Taide 
du  compas,  en  divisions  dont  chacune  soit  £gale  &  Tespace 
compris  entre  la  suspension  (de  la  romaine)  et  V'aqrab,*  et 
nous  partagerons  chacune  de  ces  divisions  en  ratJs  d'une 
valeur  correspondant  au  poids  de  la  roummdnah.  Quand 
nous  aurons  fait  cette  operation,  ce  que  d^terminera  ce 
qarastodn  (/eresio&n)  sera  la  valeur  (meqddr)  que  nous  voulions 
lui  faire  determiner.     Dieu  est  plus  savant.' 

XIII.  Chapitre  TreiziSme. 

Sur  le  qaranto&n  (feresto&n)  qui  fournit  des  poids  {maqddir) 
divers  tels  que  les  metqdls  et  les  derhams  et  les  rails  de 
JBaghddd,  de  N^sibe,^  Ddh^ry,^  etc. 

Quand  le  qarastoiin  (ferestoiin)  est  fait  pour  peser  le  derham 
et  que  nous  voulons  y  peser  des  metq&ls,  nous  ezaminerons  de 
combien  de  derhams  est  le  poids  de  la  roiimmdnah,  et  nous  en 
ferons  une  autre  dont  le  poids  en  metq&ls  soit  ^gal  au  nombre 
de  derhams  que  pdse  cette  roummdnah.  Nous  parens  ^  aveo 
celle-ci  ce  dont  nous  voudrons  determiner  le  poids  en  metq&ls. 
II  sera  en  effet  tel  que  nous  le  voulons. 

^  La  saite  est  conforme  au  MS.  de  FariB. 

s  LmJjSx.  •    C*eet  le  crochet  aaqael  est  suspendu  le  plateau. 

'  Telle  est  dans  le  MS.  de  Gotha  la  fin  de  ce  chapitre,  qui  manque  dans  le  MS. 
de  Paris. 

^  ^Xmmm^\  (sic),  en-n6sibiny. 
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Si  le  qarastoiin  [ferestoHn)  a  ^te  construit  pour  peser  ^  des 
metq&ls  et  que  nous  desirions  y  peser  des  derhams,  nous 
op^rerons  &  Tinverse  de  ee  que  nous  avons  fait  dans  le  cas 
pr^e^dent.  [fo.  6r.]  Le  qarastoiin  {feresto&n)  donnant  des 
ratls  de  Baghd&d,  veux-tu  avoir  des'  ratls  de  N^sibe  ?  ^  nous 
examinerons  combien  ces  demiers  representent  de  ratls  et 
fractions  de  ratls  de  Baghd^d,^  et  nous  confeetionnerons  une 
autre  roummdnah  dont  le  poids  exprim^  en  ratls  de  Nesibe  * 
soit  ^gal  £l  ces  ratls  et  &  ces  fractions :  ce  qui  consistera  k  en 
augmenter  ^  le  poids  d'une  fois  et  un  tiers ;  car  en  ajoutant 
au  rati  de  Baghd&d  une  fois  et  un  tiers  son  poids,  nous  avons 
le  rati  de  Nesibe.  Si  done  nous  pesons  avec  cette  (dernidre) 
roummdnah,  au  dit  qarastoiin  {ferestoiin),  le  poids  nous  sera 
donn^  en  ratls  de  N^sibe.^ 

^  Qaoique  le  texte porte  (ojy  >  je  ne  doate  pas  qa*il  ne  faille  lire,  comme  plus 
haut,  ^^J^ . 

»  Le  MS.  porte  t^Jl  JoLJI  ,  au  lieu  de  ^^J^  Juulb  . 
*  ...^j.gL'jl  en-n^siby, 

^  Le  MS.  de  Gotha  supprime  la  fin  du  chapitre,  donn^e  par  le  MS.  de  Paris, 
et  passe  immediatement  au  chap.  xiy. 
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Art.  V. — On  the  Age  of  the  Jjantd  Caves}  By  Rajendra- 
LALA  MiTRA  Rai  Bahadur,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

In  a  paper  published  in  volume  xlvii.^  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  I  attempted  to  identify  the 
nationality  of  some  foreign  figures  depicted  in  the  rock-cut 
caves  at  Ajantd.     The  conclusions  I  arrived  at  were  : — 

Ist.  That  the  figures  with  long  flowing  coats  and  sugar- 
loaf  hats  in  one  of  the  pictures  were  Persians. 

2nd.  That  the  principal  personages  in  three  ''Drinking 
scenes  **  were  Bactrians. 

3rd.  That  the  scenes  represented  phases  of  Indian  life  from 
1800  to  2000  years  ago. 

My  reasons  for  the  first  two  conclusions  I  gave  at  length; 
but  with  regard  to  the  last,  I  contented  myself  by  referring 
incidentally  to  the  opinions  of  l^Iessrs.  Fergusson,  Burgess, 
and  Bh&ii  B&ji.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was  not  a 
chronological  one ;  and  to  chronology,  therefore,  I  did  not 
wish  to  devote  any  great  part  of  a  necessarily  short  note. 
My  sole  object  was  to  invite  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to 
the  presence  of  Persians  and  Bactrians  in  Indian  pictures, 
and  to  it,  therefore,  I  confined  my  remarks. 

I  am  glad  to  notice  that  my  object  has  been  fully  attained ; 

^  I  received  this  paper  in  July,  and  laid  it  before  oar  Council  Meeting  on  the 
7th  idem,  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  Session.  I  hare  since,  in  the  exerciiie  of  « 
large  discretion  given  to  me  by  the  author,  n>vi8cd  it  to  the  extent  of  omitting 
some  passages,  and  of  here  and  there  modifying  others.  The  present  title  of  the 
paper  is  adopted  by  the  author's  wish,  expressed  in  a  later  letter — his  main 
contention  bein^  that  the  cave  contiiining  the  picture  lately  remarked  on  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  to  it  m  the  '  History  of 
Indian  Architfcture.'  lie  supports  this  view  by  the  pala'ographic  evidence  afforded 
by  the  inscriptions  within  tht*  cave.  This  side  of  the  chronol(»gical  question  has  not 
yet  been  prcsenttHl  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal.  The  autnor  had  proposed  to 
Illustrate  his  paper  by  four  woodcuts,  of  which  three  arc  copies  of  plates  in 
Ker  Porter's  work ;  but  as  these  can  readily  be  referred  to,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  useful  object  would  be  gained  by  publishing  the  cuts  which  he  inclosed  with 
his  i)n])er.  1  o  follow  the  author  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  consult  the  four 
excellent  plates  published  with  his  first  paper  in  the  Bengal  Society's  Journal. ^- 
A.  GnoTE,  Oct.  23,  1879.  »  Hee  Tart  i.  p.  62. 
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.  that  80  distinguished  an  archteologiet  as  Mr.  James 
Tergusson  has  taken  it  up  in  earnest,  and  brought  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  upon  it.  And 
it  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the  first  of 
my  three  conclusions  (viz.  the  nationality  of  the  figures 
in  the  "Court  scene"}  baa  met  with  his  assent.  He  had, 
he  says,  arrived  at  that  conclusion  some  years  ago,  though 
he  did  not  publish  it. 

My  second  conclusion,  as  to  the  Bactrian  nationality  of 
the  figures  in  the  "  Drinking  scene,"  is  not  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  regards  these  also  as  Persians,  on  tho 
following  grounds:  let, because  crimped sfreamers,  or  "bande- 
roles," such  as  are  worn  by  the  figures,  are  characteristic  of 
the  Saaaanian  kings ;  2nd,  because  their  head-dress  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Persians  represented  in  sculpture 
at  Takht  i  Boston  and  elsewhere ;  3rd,  because  the  story  of 
the  pictures  corresponds  with  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Khdshru  Parviz,  with  whom  he  identifies  the  principal  figure. 

After  the  moat  careful  study  of  the  pictures,  I  must  avow 
my  inability  to  perceive  any  ethnic  relationship  between  the 
foreign  figures  in  the  "Court  scene"  and  the  burly 
Bacchanalian  figures  in  tho  "  Drinking  scenes."  Features  so 
decisive  as  ethnic  tests,  when  generalized  after  a  study  of 
large  numbers,  become  dubious  when  studied  in  single 
individuals;  and  in  smudgy  pictures  and  defaced  sculptures 
are  peculiarly  unaatiafactory.  As  far,  however,  as  they  go, 
they  aflbrd,  to  me  at  least,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
oval-faced,  sharp- featured  Ambassador  and  hia  suite  belonged 
to  the  same  nationality  with  the  broad-headed,  high  cheek- 
boned  lover  of  the  "  Drinking  scene."  Quite  agreeing  witli 
what  is  said  as  to  the  impossibility  of  "identifying  tho 
portrait  of  the  King  (the  Bacchanalian  lover)  in  those 
pictures  from  any  of  the  sculptured  representations  of  him," ' 
I  am  equally  unable  to  follow  the  general  resemblance 
discernible  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  figure  of  the  "  Hunting 
scene,"  engraved  by  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pi.  C4. 

Iln  single  instances  the  dress  is  much  more   expressive ; 
I  Jonmal  Bojd  Asiatic  Sooiety,  Vol.  XI.  p.  IGJ. 
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and  that  test  brought  to  bear  on  the  picture  does  not,  to  my 
mind,  disprove  my  theory  of  these  figures  being  Bactrian. 
The  crimped  streamers  or  **  banderoles,"  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid,  are  by  no  means  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Sassanians.  They  appear  as  ornaments  over 
the  cap  ;  or  as  the  floating  ends  sometimes  of  the  fillet  round 
the  head,  sometimes  of  the  bandeau  tying  the  cap  behind 
the  head,  or  binding  crowns  of  leaves  or  necklaces  ;  or 
as  wings  behind  the  shoulder-blade;  and  in  one  or  other 
of  these  forms  they  occur  on  the  coins  of  the  Bactrian  kings 
Eukratides,  Kadphises,  Herma)us  and  others,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  Indo-Scythian  kings  Kanerki  and  Ooerki, 
and  on  sculptured  figures  of  Rajput  warriors.^ 

The  head-dress  is  equally  at  fault.  The  hat  of  the 
Ambassador  is  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  It  is  such  as  is 
shown  on  the  head  of  the  modern  Persian  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  pillar  in  Ker  Porter's  plate  62,  and  as  was 
worn  by  the  attendants  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  on  his  late 
visits  to  Europe.  It  has  been  repeatedly  figured  by  Malcolm 
in  his  "  History  of  Persia,"  and  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
in  the  costume  of  the  messengers  in  the  ''Ambassador's 
scene  ;  "  but  in  the  costume  of  the  Bacchanal  it  is  wanting. 
His  hat  is  short  and  dumpy,  and  has  a  broad  band  at  the 
base.  In  one  instance  it  has  two  streamers  on  the  top, 
but  in  the  other  two  those  appendages  are  omitted.  They 
are  invariably  absent  on  the  conical  cap.  It  is  not  easy  to 
trace  much  resemblance  between  the  two  hats,  while  they 
differ  from  the  hat  or  crown  of  Khiishru,  as  shown  in 
sculpture  at  Takht  i  Bostdn. 

The  coat  of  the  Ambassador  is  a  close-fitting  one,  hanging 
below  the  knee ;  and  over  it  there  is  a  tight  jacket  of  a 
difibrent  stufi*,  buttoned  in  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  front. 
The  officers  of  his  suite  have  the  same  style  of  body-clothes, 
except  the  military  attache  in  helmet,  whose  coat  is  some- 
what shorter.  The  Bacchanal  wears  a  loose  blouse  or  caftan, 
without  buttons  in  front,  or  any  indication  of  the  way  in 

^  Vide  pastimt  Wilson's  ^*  Ariana  A]iti(][ua/*  pi.  ii.  figs.  3  and  6  ;  pi.  lit  fig.  4 ; 
pi.  V.  finrs.  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20;  pi.  vii.  fig.  6;  pi.  yiii.  fig.  10,  and  Bcyeral 
figures  in  plates  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  xvi.  xvii.  xix.  xxi. 


4iicli  it  was  fastened  to  the  person.  It  is  decornted  with 
patch-work  ornameuta,  but  there  is  no  jacket  over  it.  The 
lady  indulges  in  patch-work ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  of  her 
drees  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  dress  of  Shirin  in  the 
Takht  i  Bostan  sculptures. 

As  regards  the  incidents  in  the  history  of  Khilshrii  Parviz, 
supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  picture,  the  substance  of 
the  narrative  quoted  from  Tabari  amounts  to  this,  that 
Khiishrii  II.  received  an  embassy  from  an  Indian  potentate. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  a  return  embassy ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  says  that  the  Indian  Ambassador  brongbt  a  letter,  marked 
private,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  note  congratulated  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  King  on  the  near  prospect  of  his  supplanting 
his  father  and  becoming  "  the  ruler  of  the  whole  empire," 
The  King  was  naturally  offended  at  this,  and  so,  he  says, 
"  We  closed  the  letter  with  our  seal,  and  gave  it  into  the 
keeping  of  our  consort  Shirin."  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  King,  under  the  circumstances,  would  never 
think  of  sending  a  complimentary  embassy  to  a  foreigner 
who  secretly  suggested  his  dethronement.  It  is,  I  think, 
difficult  to  accept  the  passage  cited  from  Tabari  as  explaining 
the  scene  of  the  picture.  The  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians, 
and  the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  was,  probably,  more 
frequent  in  past  times  than  it  is  now,  and  embassies  may 
have  passed  and  repassed  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  times 
from  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  the  fact  of  there  being  a  picture  of  an  embassy  in  one 
place,  and  the  notice  of  another  embassy  elsewhere,  hardly 
justifies  the  assumption  that  one  relates  to  the  other. 

The  name,  too,  of  the  Indian  King  in  the  text  of  Tabari 
is  represented  by  letters  without  diacritical  marks,  and  may 
be  variously  read  Faramsha,  Firamsha,  Furamsha,  Qaramsha, 
Qiramsha  or  Quramsha ;  each  of  these  optional  forms  being 
subject  to  further  variations  by  the  insertion  of  an  t  or  j  after 
the  III,    By  first  discarding  "  the  value  of  the  vowel  points 

Kof  no  authority  in  foreign  names,"  and  by  next  assuming 
I  consonants,  which  are  in  some  cases  Tariable,  to  have 
VOL.  m,— [kew  auuEB.]  9 
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necessarily  undergone  changes,  the  word  is  made  oat  to 
be  Pulakesi ;  and  having  come  to  this,  the  reading  is  accepted 
as  the  major  premiss  for  the  next  argument.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  name  may,  or  may  not,  be  correct.  If  it  be 
correct,  it  would  show  that  Khilshru's  Indian  correspondent 
was  Pulakesi,  but  it  would  not  suffice  to  connect  the  ''  Court 
scene  "  in  the  Ajantd  picture  with  that  king. 

The  chronological  question,  however,  is  the  really  im- 
portant one,  and  this  is  fully  recognized  in  Mr.  Fergusson's 
paper,  which  will,  I  think,  bear  me  out  in  stating  the  follow- 
ing to  be  his  conclusions  as  to  the  age  of  the  Ajant&  Caves. 
He  says,  ''  As  everything  depends  upon  it,  the  first  point 
is  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  cave  in  which  these  paintings 
are  found ; "  and  from  the  materials  accessible,  he  thinks 
that  "  this  can  be  easily  done  within  very  narrow  limits  of 
deviation  either  way."  Substituting  the  word  moderate  for 
"very  narrow,"  I  readily  subscribe  to  this  remark;  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  he  has  not  utilised  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  materials  that  were  accessible  to  him. 

His  conclusions  are  that  Cave  No.  XII.  is  the  oldest,  and 
that  the  others  on  its  two  sides  correspond  in  age  in  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  thus : 

XII.  Oldest,  second  century  b.c. 

\ 

I 
XIII. 


XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 

XXVI. 


X.       Coeval  with  last  or  slightly  later. 

X.  More  modem,  first  century  b.c. 

XI.  Later. 
VIII.  Later  still. 
VII. 
VI. 


V. 

IV. 
III. 


Correspond  "No. 
for  No.  with 


< 


II. 

I.       Latest,  610  to 
640  B.C. 


Correspond 
with 


Later  than 
No.  1. 


Coeval  with 
L,  or  slightly  more 
modem. 
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These  deductions  have  been  made  by  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  omamenta — the  simpler,  the  more  ancient; 
the  more  elaborate,  the  later;  and  also  by  comparison  M'ith 
caves  in  otlier  parts  of  India  of  more  or  leas  known  uges. 
Thus,  No.  Xir.  is  said  to  bo  the  oldest,  because  "it  is  an 
extremely  plain  and  simple  excavation,  without  pillars, 
which,  in  itself,  ia  an  indication  of  great  antiquity,  while 
such  ornaments  as  it  has  are  so  similar  to  those  that  adorn 
other  caves  at  Baja,  Bedaa,  Nassik,  and  elsewhere,  whose 
age  is  ascertained  to  be  before  the  Christian  era,"  No.  I. 
is  said  to  be  the  latest,  because  "  from  its  position  it  is  the 
cave  last  excavated  at  this  end  of  the  series."  The  argument 
is,  however,  somewhat  qualified  by  the  remark  that,  "if 
not  the  very  last,  it  is  certainly  among  the  most  modem 
excavations  at  Ajanta."  For  this  conclusion,  however,  no 
reason  is  assigned.  Very  little  argument  has  been  adduced 
for  the  gradation  in  age  of  the  other  caves ;  aud  the  settle- 
ment of  the  dates  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  This  opinion,  however,  proceeding  from  so  high  an 
authority,  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would  he  extremely  imprudent 
on  the  part  of  a  person  like  me  to  question  it.  But  the 
facts  to  be  presently  disclosed  leave  me  no  alternative. 

I  must  demur  to  the  theory  founded  on  the  absence  of 
pillars,  a  fact  which  does  not  always  show  great  antiquity. 
More  than  one  Udayagiri  Cave,  bearing  hit  inscriptions, 
have  pillars,  and  as  cave  architecture  (not  cave- cut  ting)  must 
have  followed  wooden  structures,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason 
why  pillars  should  be  wanting  in  caves  of  early  date,  but 
of  a  time  when  men  had  long  since  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
wooden  houses. 

But  that  theory  apart,  the  principle  of  gradual  improve- 
ment on  which  the  learned  antiquary's  opinion  is  founded 
is  such  a  trite  axiom  in  history  that  no  one  would  think  of 
questioning  it.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  have  a  general 
principle,  another  to  apply  it  to  particular  cases,  making 
due  allowances  for  the  influences  of  the  different  factors 
which  bear  upon  them.    Aa  regards  Indian  archaeology,  after 
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many  years  devoted  to  ita  study,  I  feel  convinced  that  as 
yet  adequate  materiala  have  not  been  collected  to  enable  even 
the  most  esperienced  scholar  to  settle  the  ages  of  ancient 
Indian  caves  within  any  moderate  limits  of  variation,  by 
reference  to  the  amount  of  ornaments  occurring  on  them. 
The  data  now  available  for  such  a  purpose  are  insufficient, 
and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  In  commenting  upon  the  age 
of  the  Udayagiri  Caves,  in  the  second  volume  of  my 
"  Antiquities  of  Oriaaa "  (long  since  printed,  but  not  yet 
published),  I  have  remarked:  "Adverting  tb  the  Caves  of 
Western  India,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  developed  a  system  of 
evolution,  according  to  which  the  simplest  of  the  caves 
are  assigned  to  the  earliest  period,  and  the  most  ornate 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date — the  whole  spreading  over 
many  centuries.  How  far  this  is  correct  as  regards  those 
caves,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  inquire ;  but  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  caves  which  form 
the  subject  of  my  remarks.  The  principle  is  founded  upon 
the  experience  of  human  habitations  in  civilized  society,  and 
cannot  be  applied  to  monasteries.  Monastic  institutions  do 
not  develope  slowly  and  gradually,  step  by  step,  with  the 
advancing  civilization  of  their  occupants,  even  as  the  ancient 
pile  huta  of  Zurich  and  Brienne  and  Neufchatel  developed 
into  Swiss  villas;  but  by  fits  and  starts,  according  to  the 
njiture  of  the  patronage  extended  to  them  by  civil  society, 
and  the  state  of  civilization  of  their  patrons — the  monks 
themselves  being  the  passive  recipients  of  the  bounty  of 
their  lay  admirers,  and  the  art  displayed  in  their  habitations 
dependent  mainly  on  the  taste  of  the  artists  employed,  and 
of  their  employers.  A  hermit  of  great  sanctity,  perhaps 
professing  some  supernatural  or  miraculous  powers,  takes 
shelter  in  a  wood  near  a  flourishing  town,  whence  men  of 
all  classes  proceed  to  visit  him  and  oifer  him  the  means 
of  his  sustenance  and  more,  in  lieu  of  his  blessings;  a 
wealthy  person,  perhaps  a  king  or  a  minister,  takes  special 
interest  in  him,  and  defrays  the  cost  of  building  a  comfort- 
able house  for  his  use;  his  sanctity  draws  around  him  shoals 
of  proselytes  and  followers,  for  whose  accommodation  addi- 
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"tioiial  buildings   are  required ;    other  rich  men  defray  the 

■©oat  thereof;  and  a  stately  monastery  is  the  result.  In  the 
"place  of  the  hermit  an  image  of  a  god,  or  a  rude  stone, 
■or  a  grave,  or  a  sacred  relic,  suddenly  rising  in  repute  for 
Working  miracles,  or  for  some  other  cause,  produces  the 
same  effect.  In  the  first  fervour  of  devotion,  wealth  flows 
■rapidly  towards  its  endowment  and  embellishment,  edifices 
rise  over  and  around  it,  and  a  sacred  place  is  completed. 
All  this  takes  but  a  few  short  years,  and  the  lifetime 
of  a  single  generation  is  generally  enough  to  effect  the 
consummation.  A  different  feeling  next  comes  into  play, 
that  of  respect  for  antiquity,  which  developes  a  strong  spirit 
of  conservatism,  and  its  main  objects  are  to  give  firmness 
to,  and  to  perpetuate,  existing  customs,  practices  and  obser- 
■^nces,  and  to  prevent  changes  and  innovations.  Devotion 
thee  leads  to  the  erection  of  minor  edifices  around  the 
principal  building,  in  order  to  secure  for  them  a  share  of 
the  reflected  sanctity  of  the  original  shrine.  Hence  it  is — 
in  India  at  least — that  the  richest  and  moat  elaborate  shrines 
lere  the  oldest,  and  the  temples  and  other  structures  around 
'4hem  are  of  comparatively  recent  dates.  The  merit  of 
dedicating  temples,  ghats,  chaityas,  and  the  like  in  sacred 
places,  is  greatly  extolled  in  the  Sdstras,  both  Hindu  and 
Buddhist,  and  every  pilgrim  erects  one  according  to  hia 
means,  and  if  he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  build  a  temple, 
or  a  chaitya,  however  hutnble,  he  satisfies  his  conscience 
by  dedicating  a  fictile  or  stone  model,  ranging  from  two 
iches  to  three  or  four  feet.  Benares  receives  every  year 
accession  of  many  scores  of  such  temples,  some  of  which 
cubes  of  three  or  four  feet  with  corresponding  pinnacles, 
and  the  thousands  of  model  chaityas  in  stone  and  baked 
clay  which  have  been  met  with  at  Sanchi,  Buddha  Gayi, 
Sarnath,  and  other  places,  owe  their  origin  to  the  same 
cause. 

"That  the  cavea  of  TJdayagiri  have  come  into  existence 
under  some  such  circumstances  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  Bhuvanesvara,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  a  flourishing  town,  if  not  the  capital, 
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of  Kalinga.  Some  Buddhist  hermits  of  great  repute,  or 
a  body  of  monks,  muBt  have  come  there  for  miasionaiy 
purposes,  and,  prohibited  to  dwell  in  towns,  token  their 
stand  on  the  hill,  which  was  near  enough  to  admit  of 
their  going  frequently  to  the  town  on  their  missionary 
errand,  and  for  beggiug  alms,  and  yet  sufficiently  removed 
from  civil  society  to  keep  them  aloof  from  its  contamination. 
The  Ealinga  Eajds,  who  were  noted  for  their  devotion  lo 
Suddhism,  helped  them  to  excavate  some  large  caves,  and  the 
monastery  was  complete.  The  little  cavea  were,  I  imagine, 
subsequently  dug  by  individual  hermits  for  their  respective 
accommodation  or  mortification — for  the  three  or  four  feet 
cubic  caves  were  undoubtedly  made  for  the  sake  of  under- 
going some  form  of  penance  or  other.  If  we  assume  that 
some  of  the  missionarii's  first  dug  the  small  caves  to  display 
their  sanctity  or  devotion  to  penance,  by  dwelling  therdn, 
it  would  follow  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
people — for  such  a  feat  aa  passing  night  after  night,  say 
in  meditation,  within  a  cave  of  three  feet,  would  attract 
public  attention  in  India  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
wealthy  among  those  who  admired,  or  looked  with  veneration 
upon,  such  feats,  would  at  once  defray  the  cost  of  making 
large  and  commodious  habitations  for  such  saints  and  their 
followers.  In  either  case  the  interval  of  time  between  the 
small  and  the  large  caves  would  be  limited,  and  cannot 
be  reckoned  by  centuries;  there  is  nothing  in  them  at  any 
rate  to  support  the  theory  of  gradual  development  of  taste 
and  tact  iu  cave-cutting  j  for  the  larger  cavea  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  belong  to  a  single  cycle.  Their  pillars  are 
of  the  same  pattern ;  the  pilasters  are  alike ;  the  carved 
bands  over  them  have  the  same  outline ;  the  Duddhist  rails, 
either  above  or  below  the  friezes,  differ  only  in  some  being 
made  of  four  and  others  of  five  bars ;  the  parapets,  where 
they  occur,  are  alike ;  and  the  general  design  differs  ao 
slightly  as  to  be  insignificant,  and  in  none  of  these  features — 
and  these  are  the  principal  features  which  mark  the  differ- 
ence of  stylo  and  age — can  anjrthing  be  found  which  would 
warrant  the  assumption  that  the  caves  belong  to  different 
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ages,  and  were  cut  by  men  in  difTerent  states  of  civilization, 
or  poseessed  of  art-education  differing  in  other  respects 
than  in  individual  peculiarity." ' 

I  have  met  with  nothing  since  which  would  induce  me 
to  change  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  many  facts  have 
come  to  my  notice  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  what  is 
true  as  regards  the  caves  at  TJdayagiri  is  equally  bo  with 
reference  to  those  at  Ajanta. 

It  is,  however,  not  on  such  d  priori  arguments  that  I  wish 
to  rely  in  the  present  instance.  So  long  as  forty  years  ago 
James  Prinsep  obtained  some  inscriptions  from  Ajant&, 
and  published  them  in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  Journal. 
Mr.  Bird,  in  1847,  published  some  others  in  his  "  Historical 
Researches  on  the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha 
and  Jaina  Keligiona;"  and,  in  1863,  the  late  Dr.  Bh4ii 
Baji  re-examined  and  revised  all  the  inscriptions  that  he 
could  £nd  at  Ajant4,  and  published  facsimiles,  transcripts, 
and  translations  thereof  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the    Royal  Asiatic  Society,*   and   the   evidence 

'ivable  from  these  inscriptions  is  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
if  Mr.  Fergusson. 

One  of  these  inscriptions  occurs  in  Cave  No.  XII.     It  ia 

it  into  the  rock  in  the  Ldt  character,  which  antiquaries 
ously  of  opinion  retained  its  integrity  to  the 
close  of  the  third  century  b.c,  but  changed  in  the  following 
century  to  something  different.  If  the  evidence  of  this 
character  be  of  any  weight,  it  would  follow,  that  the  cave 
in  which  it  occurs  must  date  from  before  the  second  century 
B>c.  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  it. 
*  Cave  No.  IX.,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  takes  to  be  either 
coeval  with,  or  slightly  later  than,  No.  XII.,  has  an  inscrip- 
tion in  the  same  Lit  character  engraved  on  the  face  of  the 
living  rock,  and  another  in  the  Cave  character  painted  in 
fiasco,  as  the  pictures  are.  The  two  caves,  therefore,  may 
^  token  to  be  of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Fergusson  assumes  No.  X.  to  have  been  excavated 
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tr-e  *:i.*r5tr.C5*r :  &i>d  X :-.  YI.  is*  likrTri*^  one :  bat  XoSb  TIL, 
IV.  a^d  IIL  hare  i::-i:e-  The  5ic^?Tid  series  of  the  groap, 
the  oo-iLVw-parts  of  Xos.  TIIL  :o  III.,  indade  three  carm, 
\iz,  X'^.  XVI.  XVIL  arid  XIX,  which  hare  inscriptions. 
Xo.  XVI.,  called  the  Zodiac  or  Shield  Care,  has  a  reiy 
lar^re  one  engraved  in  the  rock  orer  the  entrance,  and  three 
jAiuUA  ones  inside.  Xo.  XVII.,  the  Vihara  Cave,  has  a 
Urge  en^mived  one  by  the  right  side  of  the  porch,  and 
fraf^rnents  of  two  painted  ones  inside.  Xo.  XIX  has  an 
isuftrdVfA  one  on  a  broken  column.  The  character  nsed 
in  the  inHr;riptions  is  the  same  which  has  been  employed 
in  Millie  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  first  group  of  caves. 

The  third  group  of  Mr.  Fergusson  includes  Xos.  II.  and 
I.  on  one  side,  and  Xos.  XXI.  to  XX YI.  on  the  other.    Of 


tliGBo  he  aasigns  No,  I.  to  610  to  640  a.d.,  and  takes 
Noa.  XSII.  XXIII.  and  XXIV".,  tbe  "un6oi8hed"  ones, 
to  be  later  than  No.  I. ;  and  No.  XXVI.  to  be  coeval  with 
or  alightly  more  modern  than  that  cave.  Unfortunately 
for  this  assignment,  No.  I.  has  more  than  one  painted 
inscription  in  the  same  character  as  in  the  preceding  group. 
No.  XXV.  has  a  rock-cut  inscription,  and  Nos.  XXI.  and 
XXV.  a  painted  one,  each  in  the  same  kind  of  letters. 

The  engraved  and  the  painted  letters  are  not  exactly 
of  the  same  kind ;  nor  are  tbe  painted  letters  of  tbe  same 
pattern  everywhere.  They  were  obviously  written  and 
engraved  by  different  individuals,  and  consequently  differ 
both  in  style,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  form  of  the  letters. 
But  they  all  belong  obviously  and  most  unmistakably  to 
the  three  classes  of  character  numbered  2,  3,  and  4  in 
James  Prinsep's  "  Illustrations  of  the  Sanskrit  Alphabet." 
Prinsep  calls  No.  2  the  "  Western  Cave  character,"  and 
places  it  between  Noa.  1  and  3,  adding  that  its  date  was 
uncertain ;  No.  3  is  founded  on  the  model  of  the  Rudra- 
d4m4  inscription  of  Junagar ;  and  No.  4  on  the  Gtuzerat 
dated  plates,  which  belong  to  the  second  century  a.d.  All 
tbe  three  are  local  or  periodical  variations  of  the  same  type, 
which  ultimately  merged  into  the  Gupta  character.  The 
last  bad  been  in  use  for  about  three  centuries,  and  ceased 
with  tbe  close  of  the  fifth  century,  after  which  no  authentic 
record  has  been  found  in  that  character.  Moat  of  the  Gupta 
letters  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  types ;  but  there 
are  certain  test  letters,  such  as  v[,  tj,  j^,  Jf,  ^,  TJ  and  ^, 
which  enable  us  easily  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
Gupta  and  ita  preceding  types. 

Judged  by  these  test-letters,  the  inscriptions  in  the  Ajanta 
Caves,  except  those  in  the  LAt  character,  belong  to  the 
Hudrad^mi  type,  or  No.  3,  with  a  leaning  sometimes  towards 
No.  2,  sometimes  towards  No.  4,  i.e.  they  hold  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  third  century  b  c.  and  tbe 
second  century  a.d.,  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  century  B.C.  The  names  of  Vindhyaaakti  and  his 
successors,  and  their   relation   to  the   Scythians,   the  Suka 
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Tavanaa,  in  the  large  inacription  in  the  Zodiac  Cave,  would 
fit  in  better  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
that  IB  the  most  probable  time  when  the  latest  of  the  caves 
were  completed,  and  all  were  in  existence.  If  we  accept 
even  the  lowest  limit  of  our  palajographic  evidence,  we 
can  bring  the  caves  to  the  second  century,  but  not  later, 
and  that  would  be  about  five  centuries  before  the  time  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  assigned  to  the  latest  of  them  from  a 
study  of  their  architectural  character.  I  have  a  strong 
leaning  in  favour  of  palaiographic  evidence,  which  I  believe 
to  be  much  more  authentic  and  leas  misleading  than  icathetio 
tests  which  yield  too  much  elbow-room  for  speculation,  and 
are  wanting  in  that  certainty  which  inscriptions  rightly 
interpreted  are  calculated  to  afford. 

"Were  I  to  conceive  that  the  letters  of  the  inscriptions 
under  notice  are  of  the  Glupta  type,  they  could  be  made 
to  come  down  to  the  fifth  century,  but  not  later ;  and  that 
would  be  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  time  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fergusaon.  But  no  Orientalist  familiar  with  Indian 
palieography  will,  I  feel  convinced,  for  a  moment  accept 
the  character  of  the  records  to  be  the  same  as  thoae  of  the 
Guptas ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would  find  the  reference  to 
Vindhyaaakti  in  the  Zodiac  Cave  inacription  an  immovable 
obstruction  in  his  way.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  moat 
follow  that  the  inscriptions  date  from  before  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  three  largo  inscriptions  in  Caves  No.  5VI,  XVII.  and 
XXV.  refer  to  the  excavation  of  the  caves,  and  the  caves 
must  therefore  be  of  the  same  age  with  the  insoriptionB. 
But  the  others  are  mere  records  of  gifts,  without  any  speci- 
fication  of  their  nature ;  and  inscriptions  of  this  class,  I  have 
elsewhere'  shown,  belong  to  ages  subsequent  to  the  dates 
of  the  structures  in  which  they  occur.  Thus  the  large  en- 
graved inscription  on  the  doorway  of  the  Cave  No.  XVI., 
being  the  record  of  its  excavation,  the  painted  records  inside 
the  cave  announcing  gifts  {ddiia)   must  refer  to  something 
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given  to  the  cave,  or  ita  presiding  hermit,  some  time 
after  the  completion  of  the  cave.  Most  of  the  small  inscrip- 
tions are  of  this  character ;  and  their  evidence  araounta  to 
this,  that  the  caves  existed  from  before,  and  were  places  of 
great  sanctity,  in  which  gifts  were  looked  upon  as  highly 
meritorious ;  they  do  not  necessarily  fix  the  date  of  the 
cave.  The  L4t  inscription  in  Cave  No.  XIT.  is  a  record 
of  this  description,  and,  therefore,  the  date  of  the  cave 
must,  according  to  this  supposition,  be  older  than  the 
lowest  limit  of  the  L&t  character. 


Notes  on  BABt  RAjrmdkalala  Mh-ra's  Paper  on  the 
Age  of  the  Oaves  at  AjantA.  By  James  Fergosson, 
V.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S. 


When  this  paper  was  first  presented  to  the  Council  in  July 
last,  I  objected  to  its  being  received,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tained a  vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter,  and  personalities, 
which  I  should  regret  to  see  introduced  into  any  discussion  in 
this  Society.  Since  then  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretion  given  him  by  the  author,  has  cut  it  down  to  about 
one-half  its  original  length,  and  now  presents  it  in  a  form  to 
which  I  personally  can  have  no  possible  objection.  I  would 
only,  however,  like  to  observe,  that  the  title  now  given  to  it  is 
a  little  misleading.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while,  if  an 
attempt  to  fix  their  dates  were  all  the  paper  contained,  to 
print  a  disquisition  on  the  age  of  the  Caves  at  AjantA  by  a 
person  who  has  never  visited  them,  and  who,  though  eminent 
as  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  has  hitherto  shown  no  aptitude  for,  or 
knowledge  of,  archoeological  subjects.  It  seems  too  singularly 
inappi*opriate  at  the  present  moment,  as  a  quarto  volume, 
containing  111  closely  printed  pages,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions, has  just  been  presented  to  the  Society,  by  its  author, 
Mr.  Burgess.  This  volume  is  the  result  of  several  weeks 
spent  in  examining  the  Caves  at  Ajanti  last  cold  weather, 
and  was,  I  believe,  his  fourth  or  fifth  visit  to  them  during  the 
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last  ten  or  twelve  years.  During  that  interval  he  has  visited 
almost  every  series  of  caves  in  Western  India.  Baba 
Bdjendra  has  not  seen  this  work,  and  it  is  consequently  not 
clear  how  far  Mr.  Burgess's  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject  might  have  modified  his  views.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  I  mav  mention  that  we  are 
perfectly  in  accord  as  to  the  dates  of  the  caves  belonging  to 
this  group,  and  he  has  left  me  an  almost  equally  extensive 
account  of  them  to  be  embodied  in  a  work  I  am  now  passing 
through  the  press,  conjointly  with  him,  and  which  I  hope 
may  appear  in  the  spring. 

All  this,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance  at  the  present 
moment,  as  Babu  B&jendralala  Mitra's  paper  is  not  what  its 
title  imports,  but  is,  practically,  an  attempt  to  prove — 

First,  that  I  am  wrong  in  the  date  I  assign  (a.d.  600  to 
640)  to  Cave  No.  I.  at  Ajant&,  which  contains  certain 
pictures  avowedly  admitted  to  be  those  of  foreigners. 

Secondly,  that  I  am  equally  wrong  in  believing  that  these 
pictures  contain  portraits  of  Khiishru  Parviz  of  Persia,  and 
Pulak^si,  King  of  Mahdr&shtra. 

Both  these  propositions  are  stated  with  unobjectionable 
fairness  in  the  paper  as  it  now  stands,  and  are  not  only 
perfectly  legitimate  subjects  for  discussion,  but  are,  I  believe, 
of  sufficient  interest  to  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
this  Society. 

To  these  two  points,  and  to  them  only,  I  shall  confine  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make ;  but  before  doing  so,  it  will  add  to  the 
clearness  of  what  follows,  if  I  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  long  extinct  the  Babu  makes  from  his  unpublished 
second  volume  of  "  The  Antiquities  of  Orissa." 

In  this  passage,  and  elsewhere,  he  represents  me  as  in- 
venting a  system  of  "  gradual  improvement,"  "  according  to 
which  the  simplest  caves  are  assigned  to  the  earliest  period, 
the  most  ornate  to  a  comparatively  recent  date ; "  and  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  by  various  very  irrelevant  ex- 
amples. As  this  proposition  is  stated  here,  I  cannot  object 
to  its  form,  but  I  beg  leave  to  state,  most  emphatically,  that 
I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  is  founded  on 
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I  entire  misconception  of  my  meaning.  What  I  have 
attempted  to  do  during  the  lost  forty  years  has  been  to  apply 
to  Indian  architecture  the  same  principles  of  archjeological 
science,  which  are  uiiiversally  adopted,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  every  country  in  Europe.  Since  the  publication  of 
Hickman's  "Attempt  to  Discriminate  Styles,  etc.,"  in  1817, 
style  has  been  allowed  to  supersede  all  other  evidence  for 
the  age  of  any  building,  not  only  in  Mediaeval,  but  in 
Byzantine,  Claasical,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  true  styles.  Any 
accomplished  antiquary,  looking  at  any  archway  or  any 
moulding,  can  say  at  once,  this  is  Norman,  or  Early 
English,  or  Decorated,  or  Tudor,  and  if  familiar  with  the 
style,  tell  the  date  within  a  few  years,  whether  it  belongs  to  a 
cathedra],  or  a  parish  church,  a  dwelling  house,  or  a  grange  ; 
whether  it  ia  part  of  the  most  elaborate  shrine,  or  of  a  pig- 
sty— is  not  of  the  smallest  conaequonco,  nor  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  marvellously  elaborate  quasi- Byzantine  style 
of  the  age  of  the  Conqueror,  or  to  the  prosaic  tameneas 
of  that  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 

Owing  to  its  perfect  originality  and  freedom  from  all 
foreign  admixture  or  influence,  I  believe  these  principlea,  so 
universally  adopted  in  this  country,  are  even  more  applicable 
to  the  Indian  styles  than  to  the  European.  During  the 
half  century  during  which  I  have  been  occupied  in  the 
matter,  I  have  found  no  exception  to  their  applicability, 
though  frequently  in  the  very  inverse  sense  from  that  the 
Babu  represents  me  as  adopting.  The  Eaila  at  Buddha 
Gay  a,  and  Bharhut,  and  the  Caves  at  Udayagiri,  and 
Pitalkhora,  are  among  the  oldest,  the  most  elaborate,  and 
moat  ornate  specimens  of  art  yet  discovered,  but  these  were 
succeeded    by    many    of  almost   Doric   simplicity.'     Aa    it 


K-fuited  the  Westem  CaveB,  or  even  studied  their  plana.  In  tliB  Wert  of  India, 
Tjiha  Hall  is  the  most  protninont  and  most  easentiul  feature,  and  into  it  all  the  cells 
|j)faii.  Consequeatl;.  whoa  tliese  became  numerous,  and  the  hiill  neoeamTvly 
•Vpi,  pillars  became  indispensable  to  unpport  the  roof,  which  otherwiau  would 
afe  fallen  in,  and  OTeDtunllv  lliej  beiiame  n  moet  importaat  feature.  In  OriBsa, 
D  the  enntriuT,  all  the  eetfa  open  on  the  outec  air,  and  their  doors  are  only 
oreied  by  ahiJlon'  Teranduha,  and  Ibere  ar«  no  bolls  in  vhioh  inlenuil  pillars 
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happens,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  earliest  Caves  at  Ajanti, 
and  generally  in  the  West,  are  the  plainest  and  least 
ornamented,  but  that  is  not  a  consequence  of  their  age, 
but  because  they  belonged  to  a  sect  remarkable  for  its 
puritanical  asceticism.  On  the  Eastern  side  of  India,  the 
conditions  were  reversed.  At  Buddha  Gkiya,  Bharhat,  and 
Udayagiri,  the  contemporary  structures,  if  not  the  most 
richly  ornamented,  were  at  least  as  much  so,  as  any  that 
succeeded  them.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  anything  I  have 
ever  written  on  the  subject  is  concerned,  there  is  not  one 
single  paragraph  in  any  work  of  mine  that  can  be  tortured 
into  the  expression  of  a  belief,  on  my  part,  that  greater 
or  less  richness  of  ornamentation  is  a  test  of  age.  Style 
is  a  test,  and  by  style  alone  can  their  age  be  ascertained. 

I  believe  I  am  tolerably  familiar  with  all  that  Baba 
B&jendra  has  written  on  arcbscological  subjects ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  found  one  paragraph  in  any  of  his  works  in  which  be 
shows  that  he  ever  heard  of  the  science  of  ArchsBology,  as  it 
is  understood  in  Europe,  nor  certainly  one  instance  in  which 
he  has  applied  its  principles  to  ascertain  either  the  relative,  or 
positive,  age  of  any  building.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  the  exact 
position  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  puzzling 
over  inscriptions,  or  annals,  or  traditions ;  but  having  no 
knowledge  of  style  nor  any  certain  g^ide,  and  conse- 
quently tumbling  into  mistakes  only  calculated  to  excite 
wonder  and  amusement  in  the  present  generation  of  anti- 
quaries. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  far  from  either  rejecting  or  under- 
valuing the  assistance  gained  in  all  these  researches  from  the 
study  of  Palaeography.  It  is  always  a  help,  and  frequently  a 
guide,  which  is  in  some  instances  indispensable ;  but  it  never 
— so  far  as  I  can  judge — is  capable  of  the  same  precision, 
nor  can  be  so  implicitly  relied  upon  as  ArchaEK>logy,  when 
this  is  properly  understood  and  applied.    I  do,  however,  object 

conld  poftsibly  be  introduced.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  analogy  between  tiie  dis- 
position of  the  caves  in  the  East  and  those  in  the  West.  1  need  hardly,  how- 
ever, attempt  to  explain  here  in  what  the  difference  consists,  as  in  the  book  on  the 
subject  I  have  in  the  press,  conjointly  with  Mr.  Burgess,  the  subject  will  be 
fully  entered  into. 
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to  Prinsep's  alphabets  being  used  aa  an  argument  in  tbe 
present  discussion.  We  have  made  immense  progress 
during  the  last  forty  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
alphabets  of  India,  and  Prinsep  only  kaew  of  that  used  in 
these  cavea  from  some  fragments  copied  by  gentlemen  who 
neither  knew  the  letters  nor  the  language,  and  whose  copies 
are  consequently  of  the  least  possible  value.' 

As  I  hope  to  show  presently,  the  evidence  derived  from 
tlie  inscriptions  in  these  Caves  is  in  perfect  accord  with  what 
we  learn  from  their  architecture,  aa  must  indeed  always  be 
the  case,  wlieo  there  exists  sufficient  means  of  comparing  them 
together.  In  the  present  instance,  I  feel  confident,  that 
when  the  evidence  derived  from  inscriptions  is  added  to  that 
deduced  from  the  style  in  which  the  caves  are  decorated, 
the  two,  taken  together,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  date  I  assigned  to  Cave 
No.  I. 

In  order  to  state  his  ease  piore  clearly,  Babu  Rojendra  has 
divided  the  Oaves  at  Ajanta  into  three  groups.  About  the 
first  there  is  no  dispute.  In  the  paper  read  to  this  Society  in 
1842,  I  stated  that  they  all  were  excavated  before  the 
Christian  Era,  which  the  Babu  admits.  They  are,  however,  in- 
teresting as  showing  how  superior  the  Archjeological  method 
is  to  the  Paljco graphical.  Because,  ho  says,  they  have  all 
inscriptions  in  the  Lflt  character,  ho  argues  tliat  they  must 
aU  he  of  one  age — or  very  nearly  so — though  what  that  age 
is  he  does  not  venture  to  specify.  Now,  I  defy  any  architect  or 
antiquary  to  look  at  them  without  seeing  at  a  glance  that 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  that  there  is  a  succession, 
and  a  considerable  interval  must  hare  elapsed  between  the 
earliest  and  the  latest ;  and  had  he  ever  seen  them,  or  known 
anything  of  archawlogy,  even  he  must  have  admitted  it  was  so, 
IS.  and  S.,  for  instance,  are  Chaitya  Caves,  situated  side  by 
side,  but  so  different,  in  every  essential  respect,  as  to  prove 
that   they  belong  to  different  ages.     If    their   inscriptions 


^^k         > 


Joorn.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  t.  pliites  ix.  uad  x: 
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were  all  in  the  same  character,  it  would  only  show  how 
worthless  Palaeography  is  for  the  purpose .  to  which  the 
Babu  applies  it ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  are 
only  two  short  inscriptions  in  the  four  cayes  which  can, 
eyen  by  courtesy,  be  called  "in  the  L&t  character/'  and 
they  are  in  its  most  modem  form,  and  certainly  not  of 
the  same  age.^  This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence 
here,  as  the  group  has  absolutely  no  bearing  on  the  age 
of  Cave  No.  I. 

The  Babu's  second  group  is  very  extensive,  and  arranged 
in  a  manner  that  passes  my  comprehension ;  but  that,  too,  is 
of  no  consequence,  as  not  bearing  on  the  argument,  nor  has 
the  accustomed  inaccuracy  with  which  they  are  described.  I 
would,  however,  remark  that  Cave  VIII.  is  not  a  "  Chaitya," 
but  one  of  the  meanest  Yiharas  in  the  place,  and  has  no  "  in- 
scription,'' and  ''no  painted  Buddha  over  the  entrance; "  Gave 
YI.  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  Cave  XYI.  is  not 
the  Zodiac  cave ;  this  last,  however,  is  a  mistake  of  Bhau  Daji's, 
for  which  the  Babu  is  not  responsible.  All  this,  however,  is 
only  what  might  be  expected  from  any  one  writing  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  has  no  special  knowledge.  There  are, 
however,  two  Caves  in  this  group,  XYI.  and  XYII.,*  which 
have  important  inscriptions,  which,  with  their  architectural 
peculiarities,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand,  and  re- 
garding which,  I  should  consequently  like  to  say  a  few 
words. 

Cave  No.  XYI.  contains  an  important  inscription  of  the 
Yindhyasakti  dynasty  (J.B.B.R.A.S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  56),  which 
I  would  like  any  one  to  compare  with  the  Seoni  plates 
of  the  same  dynasty  (J.A.S.B.,  vol.  v.  pi.  xxxiii.).  The 
alphabet  is  the  same,  but  the  form  of  characters  is  so 
different,  that  it  would  be  competent  to  any  one  to  argue 
that   there   was — on    palax)graphic    evidence — 60    or     100 


1  Joum.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  yol.  vii.  inscriptioiiB  1  and  2,  on  the  third  plate  of 
Bhau  Daji's  pn]>er.  p.  63. 

'^  Wooucute  of  the  interior  of  these  two  caves  will  he  found  in  my  Eastern  and 
Indian  Architecture,  woodcuts  84,  85,  and  86,  and  lithographic  rcpresentatioiu 
of  tlieniy  plates  iv.  and  v.  of  my  Bock  Temples,  folio,  London,  184d. 
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years  between  them,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  even 
that  does  not  concern  us  here,  its  direct  bearing  is  only 
to  show  that  it  is  anterior,  probably  to  the  extent  of  50  or 
100  years,  to  the  inscription  in  the  Zodiac  Cave  No.  XVII. 
That  inscription  is  most  ioiportaut  ibr  our  present  argument, 
because,  when  Bhau  Daji's  copy  ia  compared  with  Mr. 
Burgess's  photograph  of  that  on  Cave  No.  III.  at  IJadami 
(Reports,  vol.  i.  pi.  xxxii.),  they  are  found  to  be  practically 
identical,  in  so  far  as  the  palieo graphical  evidence  is  con- 
cerned. The  alphabet,  and  the  form  of  the  letters,  are  the 
same,  with  only  such  differences  as  may  arise  from  the  one 
being  an  eye  copy,  the  other  an  '  estampago,'  and  the 
geographical  distance  being  400  miles  may  also  account  for 
some  slight  differences;  but  it  would  require  a  very  keen  and 
practised  eye  to  detect  any  of  importance,  or  to  say  which  Is 
the  oldest  of  the  two.  Now  the  great  and  cardinal  fact  is 
that  the  liadami  inscription  contains  a  date,  "  500  years 
from  the  Coronation  of  the  Saka  King,"  or  in  other 
words  578-9  a.d. 

This  Eadami  date  ia  by  fur  the  moat  important  discovery 
that  has  been  made  of  late  years  for  fixing  the  chronology  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period.  It  is  the  cardinal  point 
on  which  every  discussion  must  hinge.  Any  attempt  to 
fix  the  date  of  any  cave  without  taking  it  into  account 
is  worthless.'  We  know  exactly  what  the  form  of  the 
character  is  in  which  it  is  written,  and  we  know  exactly  what 
the  architecture  of  the  cave  is  in  which  it  is  found  (Burgess, 
Reports,  vol.  i.  plates  xxiv.  to  xxxv.),  and  are  consequently  able 
to  say  what  was  before  and  what  came  after  it ;  and  with 
this  knowlege  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Cave 
No.  I.  at  Ajanta,  is  subsequent  to  Cave  No.  III.  at  Badami, 
consequently  to  a.d.  579.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the  argu- 
ment between  me  and  the  Babu  breaks  down.  He  calls  this 
gpn  "  opinion  of  mine."     It  is  just  such  an  opinion,  however, 


^iat  Oie  Babu  hs>  an  unpleasant  habit  ol 
Ibat  militate  sgsinBt  his  tbeorieB.     Had  1 
wiiiilil  probably  never  bave  been  written. 


impartoiice,  this  paper 


_r  LIT"  *3:iair;ut  ;c  Tuiiir  ur:n:riif:ar»  'wsa  piExmS  «B3  to 
XLA  Liii  Z  Tisr^  u(£.^i  rs  i;ri  r^iUT'^qjL'T  ^^  joy  "'-iMU'fr  of 

•r,nr*i  v.nii*  V.  ti  THiidTwusiLzix  r»rrir"iixr  ^  heaEass  cut  of 
■jS^i-in  -,,1,*  *xuir.  ir:«rxil  ':tirp-»tHi  -Liii  tv:  >sks»  amy  be^  ix  is 

It  h  i:?^«a»   ^.  :  7    it^cft  KiL-Ti  XTL  c  unc  aj)l  -500,  in 

▼ij:i  Lt  l*  -noL-'tCT  :i:!rrs:*::  tin  7ii»  cEfeceaee  in  die 
tn--.rvt«it:.i:rT  hZfi  iL-z   ilili'rtr-::   :c  Cat»  XVTL  s  id  gnat 

*..'.  \A  '.1.  piL^^Tj'^rLcciuil  &z.'i  ir:lLEi:u:>ri:aI  ^ri'Cr^is  bring^Dgit 
iv.*^a.»*  :t  CiT^  m.  l:  IVi-iizii.  Bi*  ise^^isiaig  diis»  the 
^.••:-^*j«  '.t  iLz  •rr>  ::  Ci.Tr  I.  i*  »:-  z^^az  ^ras  iti  it  difficiik 
v>  •>cL:^vr  :Li.:  i*.  o:i!i  z<e  ico:-— rliibrd  vi-£in  die  diiity 
TfAf^  :>.^  i'lOTr  •/iTiirr  ias-in-ftSw  T**  r?Al  didSetilnr  is  to  set 
iil  ''^t:^  r*c:Lirt*  ii.Vy  :Lr  5zu>>r-  Pr::»cZj"  br  pamng  XYIL 
"Mtr.'#c  *r«:^  "^z.  cr  df^-^z.  Tror^w  ir.i  X?  I.  forrad  to  a 
I'icf:  *:!>*:.  Te  in.iT  arr>e  mi-re  nearlv  a:  die  exuet  tmtb. 
Tf.ft  pii;i:ir-2«  nuvLave  fers — ani  t>r»:'hiblT  were— executed 
%OTG';  ♦.imf:  aforr  the  erents  they  werv  designed  to  Tepresent. 

A&ot'r.er  yAnl  'ii^i  tends  :o  determine  tbe  age  of  this 
c:akV«;  v:r.h  tolerable  precLsion  is  its  position  in  the  group. 
It  c^iTtalnlv.  from  its  localitr.  is  the  last  excarated  at  that  end 
of  *}i^  •j*?n*r*,  and  when  we  compare  it  with  those  next  before 
it,  htA  tfao^;  opposite,  at  the  other  end,  it  seems  impossible  to 
^Af'^lfh  l\,H  r:onviction  that  we  are  very  near  tbe  age  when 
f'HVh'di^irnii  ceased  to  be  the  fashion,  which,  from  varioas 
circ'jrrj-tarKr'rt  too  long  to  enter  upDn  here,  we  may  aasnme  to 
hav;  \j':f:n  about  650  to  675  a.d. 

Ai  th':  babii  has  so  strong  a  leaning  to  palflBOgrapbic 
f'MflhUf:':,  which  he  "  considers  much  more  authentic  and 
K:«*f  m inkradi ng,  than" — what  he  is  pleased  to  call — "sBsdietio 
i"-f«,"   it    i-  a    pity  thnre   is    no   important  inscription   in 


Cave  No,  I.  by  which  he  could  test  the  value  uf  hia  theories. 
It  is  true  he  says,  "  No.  I.  has  more  than  one  painted 
inacription  of  the  same  character  as  the  preceding  group." 
Where  are  they  to  be  found  ?  I  suw  none,  and  I  examined 
the  cave  with  considerable  attention.  Dr.  Bird  saw  none.  Mr. 
Burgess  devoted  twenty-three  closely  printed  quarto  pages 
to  the  description  of  this  cave,  but  meutiona  none.'  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Dr.  Bhau  Daji-on  his  third  plate,  p.  64, 
huddles  together  some  eight  or  nine  insignificant  inscriptions, 
which  he  describes  as  "  painted  inscriptions  on  Caves  Nob.  I. 
II.  and  X. ;"  but  which  is  in  No.  I.,  which  in  No.  II.,  and 
which  in  No.  X.  he  does  not  specify.  As  engraved  they  are  all 
80  much  alike  that,  if  they  prove  anything,  it  would  be,  that 
No.  S.,  avowedly  before  the  Christian  era,  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  which  are  avowedly  long  after  it,  or 
rice  versa.  If  the  Babu  knows  which  belongs  to  Cave  No.  I., 
he  ought  to  say  so  ;  or  if  he  has  any  information  not  available 
to  others,  he  ought  to  produce  it.  As  tho  case  at  present 
stands,  there  is  no  pala«graphic  evidence  to  show  in  the 
remotest  degree  what  the  age  of  this  cave  is,  and  certainly 
nothing  that  in  the  smallest  degree  invalidatea  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  from  the  style  of  the  architecture,  or  that 
of  its  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  prove  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt,  so  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  that  it  was 
excavated  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

The  second  part  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  the  first.  Not  that  I  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Bahu's  criticism  that  in  the  smallest  degree 
invalidates  what  I  advanced  in  my  original  paper;  but  the 
class  of  objections  he  puts  forward  are  from  their  nature 
80  indefinite,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  return  answers 
which  will  prove  satisfactory.  With  the  caves  we  had 
something  tangible  to  go  upon ;  but  when  it  comes  to  ques- 
tions of  costume  or  likeness,  or  probabilities  whether  one  or 


I  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  hare  receired  from  Mr.  Buigea  a  letter 
dated  Lanouli,  29th  NoTemher,  in  which  he  naya,  in  answer  to  my  telegraphic 
ia(|iury,  "  Thtri  into  bueriptim,  in  Cave  Kb.  I.'it  ^jai,td,nthtr  cut  orpaintid." 
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two  embassies  took  place,  or  other  events  happened,  we  are 
evidently  on  a  wide  sea,  from  which  it  would  require  both 
skill  and  judgment  to  reach  a  port.  When  we  venture  into 
the  hazy  region  of  the  politics  of  Persia  and  India  in  the 
seventh  century,  we  must  not  look  for  a  precision  that  would 
satisfy  a  conveyancer  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  unless  prepared 
to  take  a  large  and  liberal  view  of  matters,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  alone.  Under  such  circumstanceB  as  we 
find,  then  existing,  there  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  express 
doubts,  and  demand  explanations.  And,  after  all,  such  carping 
criticisms  seldom  lead  to  anything,  and  are  generally  con- 
fined to  anonymous  writers  in  third-class  periodicals.  They 
are  so  easy  when  there  is  no  responsibility  to  produce  some- 
thing better.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  their 
being  admitted  into  the  publications  of  any  scientific  or 
literary  society,  unless  it  is  to  clear  the  space  for  the  erection 
of  some  better  structure,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  in 
this  instance.  However,  as  the  Babu's  lucubrations  have 
been  printed  in  our  Journal,  I  must  say  a  few  words,  lest 
otherwise  judgment  may  go  against  me  by  default. 

First  with  regard  to  the  name  Pulakfisi.  It  was  no  inven- 
tion of  mine— it  was  suggested  by  Professor  Noldeke,  who  is, 
if  not  the  best,  at  least  one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  in 
Europe.  It  is  no  answer  to  him  to  repeat  the  various  possible 
readings  which  he  himself  suggested,  but  rejected,  after  doe 
consideration,  in  favour  of  the  one  he  adopted.  To  this  the  Babu 
objects,  as  a  matter  of  course — any  one  can  do  that ;  but  has 
he  anything  to  suggest  in  its  place  P  If  he  has,  he  had  better 
put  it  before  the  Professor,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  give 
him  a  reply.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  such  a  crushing  one  as  he 
received  from  Prof.  Weber  in  the  Academy  of  Nov.  15,  1879. 

The  giving  of  nicknames  is  a  very  ingenious  device,  a 
good  deal  resorted  to  in  certain  pleadings  in  some  courts  not 
in  very  high  order ;  but  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  earnest 
scientific  discussions.  To  call  the  principal  person,  in  the  so- 
called  drinking  scene,  a  ''  Bacchanal,''  certainly  diverts  the 
attention  from  the  idea  of  his  being  a  person  of  consequence ; 
but  it  leaves  untouched  the  question,  why,  being  a  foreigner 


(Persian),  his  portrait  appears  four  times  as  the  principal 
person  in  the  four  moat  important  points  of  the  roof  of  a 
Buddhist  Yihara  in  India.      If  he  was  only  a  Bacchanal, 

this  seeras  to  me  strange. 

In  like  manner,  to  call  the  messenger  delivering  a  letter 
to  the  King,  in  the  "Court  scene"  "The  Ambassador,"  diverts 
attention  from  the  fact  that  there  are  at  leaat  half  a  dozen 
ambassadors  of  the  same  rank  in  the  place,  and  with  their 
horses  held  outside.  They  are,  in  fact,  grooms,  or  at  least 
horsemen,  of  some  sort,  bringing  a  letter  with  the  usual 
nuzzurana,  from  some  king  or  potentate  to  some  other,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  They  have  no  costume  or  state,  nor  any 
attendance  that  would  lead  any  one  to  suspect  that  they 
were  in  any  sense  the  representatke»  of  the  King  who  sent 
them. 

The  Babu  cannot  see  any  likeness  in  feature  or  costume 
between  the  Bacchanal  and  the  Ambassadors.  Nor  can  I. 
But  I  would  not  be  distressed  if  I  could  not  trace  much 
likeness  between  the  face  of  George  the  Fourth,  as  painted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  that  of  a  foreign  office 
messenger,  who  arrived  at  the  court  of  a  foreign  priuce,- 
after  along  journey  on  horseback,  wearied  and  travel-sluined, 
in  the  costume  of  his  profession.  Nor  would  I  be  mora 
surprised  to  find  the  state  costume  of  Khilshru  and  Shirin  at 
Takht-i-Bostan  did  not  resemblo  those  of  the  Bacchanal,  than 
I  would  be  to  find  that  the  costume  of  any  king  and  queen, 
in  their  robes  of  state,  diifered  considerably  from  that  they 
adopted  when  retired  to  their  private  apartments,  and  put 
on  their  dressing  gowns  and  slippers.  Surely  such  questions 
as  these  are  not  worthy  of  being  treated  seriously  by  grown- 
up men. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, and  which  the  Babu  takes  up  in  a  proper  spirit,  and 
supports  with  sufficient  references.  It  is  that  of  the  crimped 
streamers,  or  Banderoles,  which  I  believed,  and  believe,  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Sassantan  period.  As  Wilson's 
Ariana  Antiqua  is  accessible  to  any  one,  it  is  easy  to  judge 
whether  I  am  correct  in  asserting  that  the  fillets  in  the  first  five 
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plates  referred  to,  are  only  the  ordinarr  Grreek  or  Roman  filleta 
usual  on  classical  coins  and  statues.  As  we  get  near  the 
Sassanian  period  (Plates  IX.  to  XII}  thej  get  longer ;  bat 
there  are  no  true  "  crimped  banderoles,"  such  as  are  found  on 
all  the  Sassanian  sculptures  in  Persia,  till  we  reach  Plate 
XYI.,  where  the  Sassanian  coins  begin. 

The  works  of  Ker  Porter,  of  Texier,  and  Flandin  and 
Coste,  are  equally  accessible,  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  them,  and  realize  what  a  true  Sassanian 
crimped  banderole  is,  as  portrayed  everywhere  in  Persia,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  found  only  on  Sassanian  sculptures,  Sassanian  coins^  and 
on  the  roof  of  Cave  Xo.  I.  at  Ajanta. 

It  surely  can  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  the  objection 
that,  as  in  Tabari  there  is  "no  allusion  to  a  return  em- 
bassy," the  inference  should  be,  that  this  very  Irish  correspon- 
dence began  and  ended  with  a  single  letter  in  one  direction. 
As  I  read  it,  the  whole  context  in  Tabari  shows  that  the 
relations  between  the  Persian  and  Indian  kings  must  have 
been  long  and  intimate,  and  that  many  letters  must  have 
passed  to  and  fro  before  such  an  incident  could  have  occurred, 
as  the  one  thus  almost  accidentally  brought  to  our  notice. 

I  have  now,  I  hope,  said  enough  to  prove — ^what  appears 
to  me  one  of  the  most  incontestable  facts  in  the  Gave 
Chronology  of  India — that  Cave  Xo.  I.  at  Ajant&  was 
excavated  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  and  that 
consequently  the  paintings  on  the  roof  and  walls  cannot 
represent  "  Phases  of  Indian  life  1800  to  2000  years  ago/' 
as  fiabu  Rajendra  persists  in  maintaining. 

If  this  is  so,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  persons  repre- 
sented on  the  paintings  in  the  Cave  can  be  either  Bactrians 
or  Assyrians — as  these  terms  are  usually  understood,  and 
there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  his  paper  to 
invalidate  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at  that  the  figures  on 
the  roof  do  represent  Khiishru  and  Shririn,  and  the  "Court 
scene"  on  the  walls,  the  delivery  of  a  letter  from  that  Persian 
Monarch  to  Pulakesi,  King  of  Mah&r&shtra. 
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If  these  propositions  are  granted,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  his  conclusion,  that  "  the  intercourse  between  the 
Indians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  Egyptians  on  the  other,  was  probably  more  frequent  in 
past  times  than  it  is  now/'  But  I  would  only  ask,  was  the 
magniloquent  announcement  of  such  a  truism  worth  all  the 
pains  and  paper  it  has  cost  to  bring  it  before  the  world?  With 
regard  to  the  long-extinct  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  no  doubt  absolutely  true ;  and  with  regard  to  Persia,  it 
is  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  views  I  have  just  had  the 
honour  of  laying  before  the  Society,  which  I  willingly 
accept. 
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Art.    VI. — On    Sanskrit    Trxli   Discovered  in   Japan.      By 
Profeeeor  F.  Max  Muli.er. 

It  18  probably  in  the  recollection  of  aonie  of  the  senior 
members  of  this  Society  how  wide  and  deep  an  interest  was 
excited  in  the  year  1853  by  the  publication  of  Stanislas 
Julien's  translation  of  the  Life  and  Travels  of  Hiouen-thsang. 
Tbe  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  religious,  social, 
political,  and  literary  state  of  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era  was  like  a  rocket,  carrying  a  rope 
to  a  whole  crew  of  struggling  scholars,  on  the  point  of  being 
drowned  in  the  sea  of  Indian  chronology ;  and  the  rope  was 
eagerly  grasped  by  all,  whether  their  special  object  was  the 
history  of  Indian  religion,  or  the  history  of  Indian  literature, 
architecture,  or  politics.  While  many  books  on  Indian 
literature,  published  five- and- twenty  years  ago,  are  now  put 
aside  and  forgotten,  Julien'a  three  volumes  of  Hiouen-thsang 
Btill  maintain  a  fresh  interest,  and  supply  new  subject*  for 
discussion,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  your  Society, 

I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  working  with  Stanislas 
Julien,  when  he  was  compiling  those  large  lists  of  Sanskrit 
and  Chinese  words  which  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
translation  of  Hiouen-thsang,  and  enabled  him  in  hia  classical 
work,  the  MHIiode  pour  dechijfrer  ei  iramcire  !es  noma  Sanskrits 
(1861),  to  solve  a  riddle  which  had  puzzled  Oriental  scholars 
for  a  long  time,  viz.  how  it  happened  that   the   original 
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Sanskrit  names  had  been  so  completely  disguised  and  rendered 
almost  unrecognizable  in  the  Chinese  translations  of  Sanskrit 
texts,  and  how  they  could  be  restored  to  their  original 
form. 

I  had  likewise  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  working  with 
your  late  President,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  when,  after 
reading  Julien's  works,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  original  Sanskrit  texts  of  which  the  Chinese  translations 
had  been  recovered  might  still  be  found  in  the  monasteries  of 
China.  His  influential  position  as  President  of  your  Society, 
and  his  personal  relations  with  Sir  John  Bowring,  then 
English  Hesident  in  China,  enabled  him  to  set  in  motion  a 
powerful  machinery  for  attaining  his  object ;  and  if  you  look 
back  some  five-and-twenty  years,  you  will  find  in  your 
Journal  a  full  account  of  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  Professor  Wilson,  Sir  J.  Bowring,  and  Dr.  Edkins, 
on  the  search  after  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  temples  or  monas- 
teries of  China. 

On  the  15th  February,  1854,  Professor  Wilson  writes  from 
Oxford  to  Sir  John  Bowring : — 

"  I  send  you  herewith  a  list  of  the  Sanskrit  works  carried 
to  China  by  Ilwen  Tsang  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  and  in  great  part  translated  by  him,  or  under  his 
supervision,  into  Chinese.  If  any  of  them,  especially  ih$ 
originals,  should  be  still  in  existence,  you  would  do  good 
service  to  Sanskrit  literature  and  to  the  history  of  Buddhism, 
by  procuring  copies." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  even  long  before  the  time  of 
Hiouen-thsang,  that  is,  long  before  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  large  numbers  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  had  been  exported  to 
China.  These  literary  exportations  began  as  early  as  the 
first  century  a.d.  When  we  read  for  the  first  time  of 
Commissioners  being  sent  to  India  by  Ming-ti,  the  Emperor 
of  China,  the  second  sovereign  of  the  Eastern  Han  dynasty, 
about  62  A.D.,  we  are  told  that  they  returned  to  China  with 
a  white  horse,  carrying  books  and  images.^     And  the  account 

^  Beal,  Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  Introd.  p.  xxi;  Chinese  Bepodtoxy, 
Tol.  X.  No.  3,  March,  1841. 
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proceeds  to  state  that  "these  books  still  remain,   and  are 
reverenced  and  worshipped." 

From  that  time,  whefl  Buddhism  waa  first  officially  recog- 
nized in  China,'  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of 
importers  and  translators  of  Buddhist,  in  some  cases  of 
Brahmanic  tests  also,  till  we  come  to  the  two  farnoos  expe- 
ditions, the  one  undertaken  by  Fa-Hian  in  400-415,  the 
other  by  Hiouen-thsang,  629-645  a.d.  Fa-Hian's  Travels 
were  translated  into  French  by  Abel  R^musat  (1836),  into 
English  by  Mr.  Beal  (1869).  Hiouen-thsang's  Travels  are 
well  known  through  Stanislas  Julien's  admirable  translation. 
Of  Hiouen-thsang  we  are  told  that  he  brought  back  from 
India  no  less  than  520  fasciculi,  or  657  separate  works,  which 
had  to  be  carried  by  twenty-two  horses.* 

The  earliest  translators  we  know  are  those  who  worked 
under  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  62  A.D.,  viz.  Kasyapa  Matanga 
(sometimes  called  Kfeyamatauga),  and  Tsu-fah-lau  (Gobha- 
rawaP).*  They  had  brought  with  them  some  Buddhist  books 
of  great  importance.  Their  beat  known  work  ia  "  The  Sfitra 
of  the  42  Sections,"  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  Buddhist 
religion.  Whether  such  a  work  ever  existed  either  in 
Sanskrit  or  Pftli  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  many  difficulties 
would  be  removed,  if  we  admitted,  with  M.  Feer,  that  this 
80-called  Sltra  of  the  42  Sections  was  really  the  work  of 
Xfksyapa  Matanga  and  Gobhara^ia*  themselves,  who  con- 
sidered such  an  epitome  of  Buddhist  doctrinea,  based  on 
original  texts,  useful  for  their  new  converts  in  China,  They 
translated,  however,  the  Dasabhumi-Sfltra,  and  the  Lalita- 
Vistara,  the  legendary  Life  of  Buddha  (called  Fo-pen-hing- 
king),  and  their  translations  enable  ua  to  assign  to  these 
works  in  Sanskrit  a  date  prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  era.* 
. 1  See  B 


'  Stau,  Julien,  Fdlerms  Bouddhiatea,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

'  L.  Feer,  SutrH  en  43  artiolM,  p.  uvii. 

*  Le  Dhammiipnda,  par  F.  Ufk,  suivi  du  Sutra  en  12  artides,  pur  L£oa 
1878,  p.  iii.. 

'  This  Brst  imiHlstiiin  o{  ttie  Lalita-Viatara  BeBma  nnEortanatelj 
It  would  have  enabled  na  to  see  irtiat  the  Life  of  Buddha  was  in  the  Srtt  century 
of  the  Cbriitiaii  era. 


1  Feer,  J 
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In  150  A.D.  we  hear  of  a  famoos  translator^  An-shi-kau,  a 
native  of  Eastern  Persia  or  Parthia,  whose  tranahitionB  are 
still  in  existence.^  Mr.  Wylie  considers  Ansik  to  represent 
an  original  Arsak,  and  as  An-shi-kau  is  reported  to  have 
heen  a  royal  prince,  who  made  himself  a  mendicant  and 
travelled  to  China,  Mr.  Wvlie  supposes  that  he  was  the  son 
of  one  of  the  Arsacidae,  Kings  of  Persia.  Mr.  Beal  takes  the 
name  for  a  corruption  of  A^vaka  or  Assaka/lTnra<r«M. 

In  about  170  a.d.  Chi-tsin  is  mentioned  as  the  translator 
of  the  Nirv&wa-Sutra. 

In  2o0  A.D.  Chi-mang  translated  the  ''  Rules  of  the  Priest- 
hood "  from  a  MS.  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  the  city 
of  PsL^ali-putra  (Patna). 

In  260  A.D.  Dharma-raksha,  in  Chinese  Fa-hou,  made  a 
large  collection  of  Buddhist  and  Brahmanic  books,  and  with 
the  help  of  other  Shamans,  is  said  to  have  translated  no  leas 
than  165  texts,  between  the  years  265-308.  Among  them 
there  is  a  new  version  of  the  Lalita-Yistara  (Pou-yao-king), 
which  is  in  existence,  a  corrected  translation  of  the  Nirv&na- 
sutra,  and  the  Suvan/aprabh^-sfttra.' 

In  300  A.D.  mention  is  made  of  a  translation  of  the  Yimala- 
kirti-sdtra  (?),  and  the  Saddharma  pu/i^arika  (Fa-hwa). 

This  brings  us  to  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Yao-hsing 
(397-415),  whose  devotion  to  Buddhism  induced  him  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  learned  translator  Kum&nM/lva, 
and  to  send  Fa-Hian  to  India  to  collect  MSS. 

In  460  A.D.  we  read  of  five  Buddhists  arriving  in  China 
from  Ceylon  by  way  of  Tibet.^  These  no  doubt  brought 
VSlU  MSS.  with  them.  Bodhidharma,  too,  the  twenty-eighth 
Buddhist  Patriarch,  came  from  the  South  in  526  A.D.9  though 
not  from  Cevlon. 

In  518,  the  famous  traveller  Sun-Yun  was  sent  to  India 
by  the  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Wei  country  in  search  of 
Buddhist  books,  and  we  gather  from  his  Travels,  which  have 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Beal,  that,  after  three  years  spent  in 

>  Sec  Journal  of  R.A.S.  1856,  pp.  327,  332. 
^  Beal,  i.e.  p.  xxiii. 
'  Beal,  I.e.  p.  xjtxiii. 
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India,  he  returned  to  China  with  175  volumes.  During  the 
Siu  Dynasty,  589-619,  the  number  of  distinct  Buddhist 
books  trunskted  into  Chinese  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
1950.1 

That  number  was  considerably  increased  afterwards,  par- 
ticularly by  the  I'amous  Buddhist  pilgrim  Hiouen-theaug, 
who  is  said  to  have  translated  740  works,  forming  13i!5 
books. 

It  was  the  publication  of  Hiouen-thsang'a  Travels,  which 
roused  the  hopes  of  Professor  Wilson  that  some  of  the  old 
Sanskrit  MSS.  might  still  bo  discovered  in  China. 

But  though  no  pains  were  spared  by  Sir  John  Bowring  to 
carry  out  Prof.  Wilson's  wishes,  though  he  had  catalogues 
sent  to  him  from  Buddhist  libraries,  and  from  cities  where 
Buddhist  compositions  might  be  expected  to  exist,  the  results 
were  disappointing,  at  least  so  far  as  Sanskrit  texts  were 
concerned.  A  number  of  interesting  Chinese  hooks,  trana- 
latcd  from  Sanskrit  by  Hiouen-thsang  and  others,  works 
also  by  native  Chinese  Buddhists,  were  sent  to  the  library  of 
the  East  India  House ;  but  what  Professor  Wilson  and  all 
Sanskrit  scholars  with  him  most  desired,  Sanskrit  MSS., 
or  copies  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  were  not  forthcoming.  Professor 
Wilson  showed  me  indeed  one  copy  of  a  Sanskrit  MS.  that 
was  sent  to  him  from  China,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  it 
was  the  Eala-dkra,^  which  we  know  as  one  of  the  books 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese.  That  MS.,  however, 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  India  Office  Library,  though 
it  certainly  existed  in  the  old  East  India  House. 

The  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  Professor  Wilson's 
and  Sir  J.  Bowring's  united  efforts  was  felt  all  the  more 
keenly  because  neither  Sanskrit  nor  Chinese  scholars  could 
surrender  the  conviction  that,  until  a  very  short  time  since, 
Indian  MSS.  had  existed  in  China.     They  had  been  seen  by 

ropeans,   such   as   Dr.  Gutzlaff,  the  hard-working  mis- 
list  of  Sanstrit  tejis  transUted  into  ChiDeae  may  be  found  in  the 
ftHrnal  AniaUgue,   1849,  p.  358,  seq.,  a.t.    CobmiiAikm  Sintea-Samikfilt  d'an 
-  lire  rwnirrfeiuJfc  di  litrit  d'onvragtt  Bouddhiquu,  reetuiUii  dam  «n  Catnlngat 

'nBi$  dt  I' nn  1306,  par  M.  Slaniiliu  Jiilifn. 
Csoma  Xorosi,  Aa.  Km.  rol.  xi,  p.  48S,     Journal  Aaiatique,  1849,  p.  366. 
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sionary  in  China,  who  in  a  paper,  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  addressed  to  Colonel  Sykes  (Journal  B.A.S. 
1856,  p.  73),  stated  that  he  himself  had  seen  P&li  MSB. 
preserved  by  Buddhist  priests  in  China.  Whether  these 
MSS.  were  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit  would  matter  little,  supposing 
even  that  Dr.  Gutzlaff  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 
He  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  the  whole  Buddhist  litera- 
ture. There  was  not  a  single  priest,  he  says,  capable  of  explain- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  Pali  texts,  though  some  were  interlined 
with  Chinese.  "  A  few  works,"  he  writes,  "  are  found  in  a 
character  originally  used  for  writing  the  P&li ;  and  may  be 
considered  as  faithful  transcripts  of  the  earliest  writings  of 
Buddhism.  They  are  looked  upon  as  very  sacred,  full  of 
mysteries,  and  deep  significations ;  and  therefore  as  the  most 
precious  relics  of  the  founder  of  their  creed.  With  the 
letters  of  this  alphabet  the  priests  perform  incantations^  to 
expel  demons,  rescue  souls  from  hell,  bring  down  rain  on  the 
earth,  remove  calamities,  etc.  They  turn  and  twist  them  in 
every  shape,  and  maintain  that  the  very  demons  tremble  at 
the  recitation  of  them." 

This  may  account  for  the  unwillingness  of  the  priests  to 
part  with  their  old  MSS.,  whether  Sanskrit  or  P&li,  but  it 
proves  at  the  same  time  that  they  still  exist,  and  naturaUy 
keeps  up  the  hope  that  some  day  or  other  we  may  still  cet  a 
sight  of  them. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said  that  if  MSS.  did  not  last  very 
long  in  India,  neither  would  they  do  so  in  China.  But  even 
then,  we  might  expect  at  least,  that  as  in  India  the  old  HSS. 
were  copied  whenever  they  showed  signs  of  decay,  so  they 
would  have  been  in  China.  Besides,  the  climate  of  China  is 
not  so  destructive  as  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate  of 
India.  In  India,  MSS.  seldom  last  over  a  thousand  years. 
Long  before  that  time  paper  made  of  vegetable  substances 
decays,  palm  leaves  and  birch  bark  become  brittle,  and  white 
ants  often  destroy  what  might  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
climate.   It  was  the  duty,  therefore,  of  Indian  Rajahs  to  keep 

^  ef.  Beal,  Catalogue,  p.  66. 
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9  staff  of  librarianB,  who  had  to  copy  the  old  MSS.  whenever 
they  begau  to  seem  unsafe,  a  fact  which  accounts  both  for  the 
modem  date  of  most  of  our  Sanskrit  MSS,  and  for  the  large 
number  of  copies  of  the  same  text  often  met  with  in  the 
same  library. 

The  MSS.  carried  off  to  China  were  in  all  likelihood  not 
written  on  paper,  or  whatever  we  like  to  call  the  material 
which  Nearchus  describes  '  aa  cotton  well  beaten  together,' ' 
but  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  or  on  palm  leaves.  The 
bark  of  trees  is  mentioned  as  a  writing  material  used  in 
India  by  Curtius ; '  and  in  Buddhist  Sfltras,  such  as  the 
KaranrfavyOha  {p.  C9),  we  actually  read  of  bhflr^a,  birch,  m&si, 
ink,  and  karama  (kalam),  as  the  common  requisites  for 
writing,  MSS.  written  on  that  material  have  long  been 
known  in  Europe,  chiefly  as  curiosities  (I  had  to  write  many 
years  ago  about  one  of  them,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  All 
Souls'  College).  Of  late,'  however,  they  have  attracted  more 
serious  attention,  particularly  since  Dr.  Biihler  discovered  in 
Kashmir  old  MSS.  containing  independent  recensions  of 
Vedic  texts,  written  on  birch  bark.  One  of  these,  con- 
taining the  whole  text  of  the  Rig  Veda  Sambiti  *  with  accents, 
was  sent  to  me,  and  though  it  had  suffered  a  good  deal, 
particularly  on  the  margins,  it  shows  that  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  producing  from  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pages  of  the  largest  quarto  or  even  folio 
size,  perfectly  smooth  and  pure,  except  for  the  small  dark 
lines  peculiar  to  the  bark  of  that  tree. 

At  the  time  of  Hiouen-thsang,  in  the  seventh  century, 
palm  leaves  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  material  for  writing. 
He  mentions  a  forest  of  palm  trees  (Borassus  flabelliformis] 
near  Konkanapura  (the  Western  coast  of  the  Dekhan), 
which  was  much  prized  on  account  of  its  supplying  material 
for  writing  (voL  i.  p.  202,  and  vol.  lii.  p.  148),  At  a  later 
I,  too,  in  965,  we  read  of  Buddhist  priests  returning  to    i 


1  The  modem  paper  in  Nepal  1 


o  date  frdtn  600  jean  ago.     Hodgson, 


^■time 

^^V*  M.M.,  HiBtorr  of  Ancient  SBngkrit  Literature,  p.  616. 
^^H  *  BurxieU.  Suuth  Indian  Pnlnography,  2nd  ed.  p.  84,  »;. 
^^^B  *  See  Sacred  Books  gf  the  East,  toI.  L,  Cpanialuda,  latrodnction, 
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China  with  Sanskrit  copies  of  Buddhist  books  written  on 
palm  leaves  (peito).^  If  we  can  believe  Hiouen-thsang,  the 
palm  leaf  was  used  even  so  early  as  the  first  Buddhist  Council,' 
for  he  says  that  Ka^yapa  then  wrote  the  Pi/akas  on  palm 
leaves  (t^a),  and  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  India.  In 
the  Pali  &dtakas,  panna  is  used  in  the  sense  of  letter,  but 
originally  parna  meant  a  wing,  then  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  then  a 
leaf  for  writing.  Pa^^a,  also,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
sheet,  was  originally  pattra,  a  wing,  a  leaf  of  a  tree.  Su- 
vannapa^/a,  a  golden  leaf  to  write  on,  still  shows  that  the 
original  writing  material  had  been  the  leaves  of  trees,  most 
likely  of  palm-trees.^  Potthaka,  i.e.  pustaka,  book,  likewise 
occurs  in  the  Pdli  &^takas. 

Such  MSS.,  written  on  palm  leaves,  if  preserved  carefully 
and  almost  worshipped,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  China, 
ought  to  have  survived  to  the  present  day,  and  they  would 
certainly  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  students  of 
Buddhism,  if  they  could  still  be  recovered,  whether  in  the 
original  or  even  in  later  copies. 

Being  myself  convinced  of  the  existence  of  old  Indian 
MSS.  in  China,  I  lost  no  opportunity,  during  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years,  of  asking  any  friends  of  mine  who  went 
to  China  to  look  out  for  these  treasures,  but — with  no  result  I 

Some  years  ago,  however.  Dr.  Edkins,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  search  instituted  by  Prof.  Wilson  and  Sir 
J.  Bowriug,  showed  me  a  book  which  he  had  brought  from 
Japan,  and  which  contained  a  Chinese  vocabulary  with 
Sanskrit  equivalents  and  a  transliteration  in  Japanese.  The 
Sanskrit  is  written  in  that  peculiar  alphabet  which  we  find  in 
the  old  MSS.  of  Nep&l,  and  which  in  China  has  been  further 
modified,  so  as  to  give  it  an  almost  Chinese  appearance. 

That  MS.  revived  my  hopes.  If  such  a  book  was  pub- 
lished in  Japan,  I  concluded  that  there  must  have  been  a 
time  when  such  a  book  was  useful  there,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  Buddhists  in  Japan  studied  Sanskrit.    Dr.  Edkins  kindly 

*  BeaVs  Travels  of  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  Introd.  p.  xlvi. 
^  Pdlerins  Bouddhistcs,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
'  Fausboll,  Dasaratha-j&taka,  p.  25. 
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left  the  book  with  me,  and  though  the  Sanskrit  portion  was 
fullofblundera,  yet  it  enabled  me  to  become  accustomed  to  that 
peculiar  alphabet  in  which  the  Sanskrit  words  are  written. 

While  I  was  looking  forward  to  more  information  from 
Japan,  good  luck  would  have  it  that  a  young  Buddhist 
priest,  Mr.  Bunyiu  Manjio,  came  to  me  from  Japan,  in  order 
to  learn  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and  thus  to  be  able  in  time  to 
read  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Buddhists  in  their  original 
language,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
translations,  now  current  in  his  country.  After  a  time, 
another  Buddhist  priest,  Mr,  Kasawara,  came  to  me  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  both  are  now  working  very  hard  at  learn- 
ing Sanskrit.  Japan  is  supposed  to  contain  34,388,300 
inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  about 
100,000  followers  of  Shinto,  are  Buddhists,  divided  into  ten 
principal  aecta,  the  sect  to  which  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  belongs 
being  that  of  the  Shinahiu.  One  of  the  first  questions 
which  I  asked  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  when  he  came  to  read 
Sanskrit  with  me,  was  about  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Japan.  I 
showed  him  the  Chinese-Sanskrit- Japanese  Vocabulary 
which  Dr.  Edkins  had  left  with  me,  and  he  soon  admitted 
that  Sanskrit  texts  in  the  same  alphabet  might  be  found  in 
Japan,  or,  at  all  events,  in  China,  He  wrote  home  to  his 
friends,  and,  after  waiting  for  some  time,  he  brought 
me  in  December  last  a  book  which  a  Japanese  scholar, 
Shuntai  lahikawa,  had  sent  to  me,  and  which  he  wished  me 
to  correct,  and  then  to  send  back  to  him  to  Japan.  I  did 
not  see  at  once  the  importance  of  the  book.  But  when  I 
I  came  to  read  the  introductory  formula,  Evam  mayS  srutam, 
" 'Thus  by  roe  it  has  been  heard,'  the  typical  beginning  of  the 
Buddhist  Sfltras,  I  was  delighted  indeed.  Here  then  was 
what  I  had  so  long  been  looking  forward  to — a  Sanskrit 
text,  carried  from  India  to  China,  from  China  to  Japan, 
written  in  the  peculiar  Nepalese  alphabet,  with  a  Chinese 
translation,  and  a  transliteration  in  Japanese.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  copy  only,  not  an  original  MS.,  but  copies  pre- 
suppose originals  at  some  time  or  other,  and,  such  as  it 
is,  it  ia  a  first  instalment,  which  tells  us  that  we  ought  not 
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to  despair,  for  where  one  of  the  long-Bought-for  literary 
treasures  that  were  taken  from  India  to  China,  and  after^ 
wards  from  China  to  Japan,  has  been  discovered,  others  are 
sure  to  come  to  light. 

We  do  not  posaesa  yet  very  authentic  information  on  the 
ancient  history  of  Japan,  and  on  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  that  island.  M.  Leon  de  Hosny,'  and  the  Marquis 
D'Hervey  de  Saint-Denys,'  have  given  us  some  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio  will 
soon  give  us  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Lis  country,  drawn  from  native  authorities.  What  is  told  us 
about  the  conversion  of  Japan  to  Buddhism  has  a  somewhat 
legendary  aspect,  and  I  shall  only  select  a  few  of  the  more 
important  facts,  as  they  have  been  communicated  to  me  by 
my  Sanskrit  pupil.  Buddhism  first  reached  Japan,  not 
directly  from  China,  but  from  Corea,  which  had  been  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  in  the  fourth  century  a.d.  In  the 
year  200  a.d.,  Corea  had  been  conquered  by  the  Japanese 
Empress  Zingu,  and  the  intercourse  thus  established  between 
the  two  countries  led  to  the  importation  of  Buddhist  doc- 
trines from  Corea  to  Japan.  In  the  year  552  a.d.  one  of 
the  Corean  Kings  sent  a  bronze  statue  of  Buddha  and  many 
sacred  books  to  the  Court  of  Japan,  and  after  various 
vicissitudes.  Buddhism  became  the  established  religion  of  the 
island  about  600  a.d.  Japanese  students  were  sent  to  China 
to  study  Buddhism,  and  they  brought  back  with  them  large 
□umbers  of  Buddhist  books,  chiefly  translations  from  Sanskrit. 
In  the  year  640  a.d.  we  hear  of  a  translation  of  the  Sukhava- 
tivyfiha-mahftyana-siltra  being  read  in  Japan.  This  is  the 
title  of  the  Sanskrit  text  now  sent  to  me  from  Japan.  The 
translation  had  been  made  by  K6  SS-gai,  a  native  of  Tibet, 
though  living  in  India,  252  a.d.,  and  we  are  told  that  there 
bad  been  eleven  other  translations  of  the  same  text.^ 

Among  the  teachers  of  these  Japanese  students  we  find  our 

'  Le  Bouddhiame  dims  VoitrSme  Orient;  Eerue  Scicndfique,  D^mbre,  1879. 

'  Journal  Asiatique,  IHTI,  p.  386  ug. 

'  Ficc  of  thceo  translations  were  introduced  intn  Jnpan,  the  otbCTB  aeem  to 
tiave  been  lost  in  China.  Hence  the  tranilationi  are  apoken  of  u  '*  the  Bve  M 
6U0tcnGO  and  the  Keren  puBaing.^' 
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I  friend  Hioucn-thHang,  whom  the  Japaneee  call  Genzio, 
In  the  year  633  a  Japanese  priest,  Dosho  by  name,  studied 
under  Genzifl,  adopted  the  views  of  the  sect  founded  by  liim, 
the  IIoHa6  Beet,  and  brought  back  with  him  to  Japan  a  com- 
pilation of  commentaries  on  the  thirty  verses  of  Vasubandha, 
written  by  Dharinapfila,  and  translated  by  Genzi/j.  Two 
other  priests,  Cbitsu  and  Chitatsii,  likewise  became  his  pupils, 
and  introduced  the  famous  Abhidharma-Sosha-SLltra  into 
Japan,  which  had  been  composed  by  Vasubandha,  and  trans- 
lated by  Qen2i6.  They  seem  to  have  favoured  the  Hiua- 
yftna,  or  the  views  of  the  Small  Vehicle  (Kushashin). 

In  the  year  736  we  hear  of  a  translation  of  the  Buddhava- 
tamaaka-vaipulya-siltrft,  by  Buddhabhadra  and  others  (317- 
419  A.».),  being  received  in  Japan  ;  likewise  of  a  trauslatioa 
of  the  Saddharmapujirfarika  by  Kumflirajfiva, 

And  what  is  more  important  still,  in  the  ninth  century  we 
are  told  that  Kukat  (died  835),  the  founder  of  the  Shingon 
sect  in  Japan,  waa  not  only  a  good  Chinese,  but  a  good 
Sanskrit  scholar  also.  Nay,  one  of  his  disciples,  Shinnigo, 
in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Buddhist  literature, 
undertook  a  journey  not  only  to  China,  but  to  India,  and 
died  before  he  reached  that  country. 

These  short  notices,  which  I  owe  chiefly  to  Mr,  Bunyiu 
Nanjio,  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  have  every  right  to 
expect  Sanskrit  MSS.,  or,  at  all  events,  Sanskrit  texts,  in 
Japan,  and  the  specimen  which  I  have  received  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  some  of  these  Sanskrit  texts  may  be  older 
than  any  which  exist  at  present  in  any  part  of  India. 

The  text  which  was  sent  to  me  bears  the  title  of  Sukh&vati- 
vyClha-mah&yilna-sCltra.' 

This  is  a  title  well  known  to  all  students  of  Buddhist 
literature.  Burnouf,  in  his  Introduclion  d  I'hktoire  dii 
Buddhimne  (pp.  99-102),*  gave  a  short  account  of  this  SQtra, 
which  enables  us  to  see  that  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  was 
laid  at  Rfi^agrilia,  and  that  the  two  speakers  were  Bhagavat 
and  Ananda. 


^^L 
^^H 
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We  saw  before,  in  the  historical  account  of  BuddhiBm  in 
Japan,  that  no  less  than  twelve  Chinese  translations  of  a 
work,  bearing  the  same  title,  were  mentioned.  The  Chinese 
tell  us  at  least  of  five  translations  which  are  still  in  existence.^ 

Those  of  the  Han  and  Wu  dynasties  (168-190  a.d.), 
we  are  told,  were  too  diffuse,  and  those  of  the  later 
periods,  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties,  too  literal.  The 
best  is  said  to  be  that  by  Kd  Sd-gai,  a  priest  of  Tibetan 
descent,  which  was  made  during  the  early  Wei  dynasty, 
about  252  a.d.  This  may  be  the  same  which  was  read  in 
Japan  in  640  a.d. 

The  same  SAtra  exists  also  in.  a  Tibetan  translation,  for 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  SAtra,  quoted  by  Csoma 
Korosi  (As.  Bes.  vol.  xx.  p.  408)  under  the  name  of  Amit&bha- 
vy&ha,  is  the  same  work.  It  occupies,  as  M.  L^on  Feer 
informs  me,  fifty-four  leaves,  places  the  scene  of  the  dialogue 
at  BAgsLgriha,  on  the  mountain  Grtdhra-kd^a,  and  introduces 
Bhagavat  and  Ananda  as  the  principal  speakers. 

There  are  Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  Sukhavatt-vyt^ha  in  your 
own  Library,  in  Paris,  at  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Sukhavatl- 
vyflha,  hitherto  known : 

1.)  MS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London  (Hodgson 
Collection),  No.  20.  Sukhavattvyuha-mah&y&nasutra,  65 
leaves.  Dated  Samvat  934=a.d.  1814.  It  begins:  Name 
da^adiganant&paryantalokadh&tupratish^itebhyaA,  etc.  Evam 
may&  srutam  ekaamim  samaye  Bhagav&n  S&r/agn'he  viharati 
sma.  It  ends :  Sukh&vativyiiha-mah&y&nasiitra/n  sam&ptafTi. 
Samvat  934,  k^rttikasudi  4,  samp&ritam  abh(it.  iSrtsuvariia- 
pandrimah^nagare  MaitripClrimah&vih&re  iSrlvftkva^rradftsa 
va^&A'sLryasya  (7ay&nandasya  Ara  sarv&rthasiddheA.  {Nepalese 
alphabet.) 

2.)  MS.  of  the  Biblioth^que  Rationale,  Paris  (Collection 
Bumouf),  No.  85 ;  64  leaves.  It  begins,  after  a  preamble 
of  five  lines,  Evam  may&  srutammekasmi  samaya  Bhagav&n 
Bd^ugr/he    viharati    sma    Gndhraku^e    parvvate     mahat& 

1  Journal  of  the  B.A.S.  1856,  p.  319. 


BhikehusaDghena  s&rddhani.  DvfLtn»i8rat&  BhikeliusaliaB- 
raiA.  It  ends :  Bhagavato  mit^bhaayn  guffaparikirttanam 
Bodhisattv&mavaivartyabhflmipravesa/t.  AmitLtbliavyuliapa- 
rivai-tta//.  SukhtlvativyQhaA  aampurnaA.  Iti  Sri  Amit&- 
bhasya  Sukhttvativyuha  nttma  maliayanaBfltran*  aamaptam.^ 
{Devan&garl  alphabet.) 

3.)  MS,  of  the  Soci^t^  Asiatique  at  Paris  {Collection 
Hodgson),  No.  17  ;  82  leaves.      {Nepale»f  alphabet.)'^ 

4.)  MS.  of  tli6  Uuivereity  Library  at  Cambridge,  No. 
1368 ;  35  leaves.  It  begins  with  some  lines  of  prose  and 
Terse  in  praise  of  Amit&bha  and  Sukhavat!,  and  then  proceeds : 
Evan*  mayfi  srutam  ekasmi»/i  samaye  Bhagav^n  Ka^agri'be 
nagare  viharati  sma,  GridhrakOiaparvate  mahatfi  Bhikshu- 
aanghena  eSrddha,  etc.  It  ends :  iti  ^rimad  amit&bhasya 
tatli&gatasya  Sukbdvativylilia  -  mah&y&naBQtram  sam^ptam. 
(Nepalese  alphabet,  modern.) 

5.)  MS.  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson  to  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford  (Hodgson  3).  It  begins  with:  Om  namo  ratnatra- 
yaya.  Om  nam  a  A  sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyaA,  etc.  Then 
Evawi  may&  snitam,  etc.  It  ends  with  sukh^vativyuhamahi- 
yilnasntram  sam&ptatM.    {Nepalese  alphabet,  modern.) 

But  when  I  came  to  compare  these  Sanskrit  MSS.  with 
the  text,  sent  to  me  from  Japan,  though  the  title  was  the 
same,  I  soon  perceived  that  their  contents  were  different- 
While  the  text,  as  given  in  the  ordinary  Devan&gari  or 
Nepalese  MSS.,  fills  about  fifty  to  sixty  leaves,  the  text  of 
the  Siltra,  that  reached  me  from  Japan,  would  hardly  occupy 

I  more  than  eight  or  ten  leaves. 
I  soon  convinced  myself  that  this  MS,  was  not  a  text  abbre- 
viated in  Japan,  for  this  shorter  text,  sent  to  me  from  Japan, 
corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  Chinese  Sutra,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Beal  in  his  Cafem,  pp.  378-383,  and  published 
in  your  Journal,  1866,  p.  136.  No  doubt  the  Chinese  transla- 
tion, on  which  Mr.  Beal's  translation  is  based,  is  not  only  free, 
but  displays  the  misapprehensions  peculiar  to  many  Chinese 
renderings  of  Sanskrit  texts,  due  to  a  deficient  knowledge 
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either  of  Sanskrit  or  of  Chinese  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
lators, perhaps  also  to  the  different  genius  of  those  two 
languages. 

Tet,  such  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  a  translation  of  the  text  now  in  my  possession.  Mr. 
Beal  tells  us  that  the  translation  he  followed  is  that  by 
Kum&ra^lva,  the  contemporary  of  Fa-Hian  (400  a.d.),  and 
that  this  translator  omitted  repetitions  and  superfluities  in  the 
text.^  Mr.  Edkins  knows  a  translation,  8,L  Wou-liang-sheu- 
king,  made  under  the  Han  dynasty.'  What  is  important  is 
that  in  the  Chinese  translation  of  the  shorter  text  the  scene 
is  laid,  as  in  the  Japanese  Sanskrit  text,  at  S^rft vasti,  and  the 
principal  speakers  are  Bhagavat  and  Si&riputra. 

There  is  also  a  Tibetan  translation  of  the  short  text, 
described  by  Csoma  Korosi  (As.  Res.  vol.  xx.  p.  439).  Here, 
though  the  name  of  the  scene  is  not  mentioned,  the  speakers 
are  Bhagavat  and  iSsLriputra.  The  whole  work  occupies 
seven  leaves  only,  and  the  names  of  the  sixteen  principal 
disciples  agree  with  the  Japanese  text.  The  translators 
were  Pra^n^varman,  Sdrendra,  and  the  Tibetan  Lotsava 
Ya-shes-sde. 

M.  Feer  informs  me  that  there  is  at  the  National  Library 
a  Chinese  text  called  0-mi-to-king,  i.e.  Amit&bha-s&tra. 
The  scene  is  at  iSr&vastl,  the  speakers  are  Bhagavat  and 
iS&riputra. 

Another  text  at  the  National  Library  is  called  Ta-O-mi- 
to-king,  i.e.  Mah&  Amit&bha-siltra,  and  here  the  scene  is  at 
Ra^agnha. 

There  is  besides,  a  third  work,  called  Ewan-wou-liang- 
sheu-king,  by  Eaang-ling-ye-she,  i.e.  K&layaaas,  a  foreigner 
of  the  West,  who  lived  in  China  about  425  a.d.* 

1  J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  136. 

»  J.R.A.S.  1866,  p.  136. 

>  Beal,  Catalogue,  p.  23.  J.R.A.S.  1856,  p.  819.  Beal,  Catalogue,  p.  77» 
mentioiis  also  an  Amitabha-sCLtra-upade<a-«a8tra,  by  Yasubandha,  tramalatod  by 
Bodhiru^i  (Wou-liang-shen-king-veou-po-ti-sbe).  There  is  an  AmitdMm 
Sutra^  translated  by  Chi-Hien  of  the  Wn  period,  i.e.  168-190  a.d.,  mentioaad 
in  Mr.  Bcal's  Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Tripiraka,  p.  6.  The  next  S&tra,  which  he 
calls  the  Sutra  of  measureless  years,  is  no  doubt  the  Amit&yuji-Siitra,  AmitiTiiB 
being  another  name  for  Amitabha  (Fu-shwo-wou-liang-sheu-king,  p.  6).  See 
also  Catalogue,  pp.  99,  102. 
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We  have,  therefore,  historical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  three  S&tras,  describing  Sukhavati,  or  the  Paradise  of 
Amit&bha.  We  know  two  of  them  in  Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and 
Tibetan,  one  long,  the  other  short.  The  third  is  known  as 
yet  in  Chinese  only. 

Of  the  two  Sanskrit  texts,  the  one  from  Nepal,  the  other 
from  Japan,  the  latter  seems  certainly  the  earlier.  But  even 
the  fuller  text  must  have  existed  at  a  very  early  time,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  translated  during  the  second  century,  or, 
at  all  events,  before  220  a.d. 

The  shorter  text  is  first  authenticated  through  the  trans- 
lation of  Kum&ra^iva,  about  400  a.d.  ;  but  if  the  views 
generally  entertained  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the  longer 
and  shorter  Sutras  be  correct,  we  may  safely  claim  for  our 
short  Sfttra  a  date  within  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

What  Japan  has  sent  us  is,  therefore,  a  Sanskrit  text,  of 
which  we  had  no  trace  before,  which  must  have  left  India  at 
least  before  400  a.d.,  but  probably  before  200  a.d.,  and  which 
gives  us  the  original  of  that  description  of  Araitabha's 
Paradise,  which  formerly  we  knew  in  a  Cliinese  transla- 
tion only,  which  was  neither  complete  nor  correct. 

The  book  sent  to  me  was  first  published  in  Japan  in  1773, 
by  Ziumid,  a  Buddhist  priest.  The  Sanskrit  text  is  intel- 
ligible, but  full  of  inaccuracies,  showing  clearly  that  the 
editor  did  not  understand  Sanskrit,  but  simply  copied  what 
he  saw  before  him.  The  same  words  occurring  in  the  same 
line  are  written  differently,  and  the  Japanese  transliteration 
simply  repeats  the  blunders  of  the  Sanskrit  transcript. 

There  are  two  other  editions  of  the  same  text,  published 
in  1794  A.D.  by  another  Japanese  priest,  named  Uogo.  These 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  and  offered  some 
help  in  correcting  the  text.  One  of  them  contains  the  text 
and  three  Chinese  translations,  one  being  merely  a  literal 
rendering,  while  the  other  two  have  more  of  a  literary 
character  and  are  ascribed  to  Kum&ra//iva  (a.d.  400),  and 
Hioucn-thsang  (a.d.  G48). 

Lastly,  there  is  another  book  by  the  same  Ilogo,  in  4  vols., 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  grammatical  analysis 
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of  the  text.     This,  however,  as  Mr.  Bonyiu  Nanjio  informs 
me,  is  very  imperfect. 

I  have  to-day  brought  with  me  the  Japanese  Sanskrit  text, 
critically  restored,  and  a  literal  translation  into  English,  to 
which  I  have  added  a  few  notes. 

Translation. 

Adoration  to  the  Omniscient. 

This  is  what  I  have  heard.  At  one  time  the  Blessed 
(Bhagavat,  i.e.  Buddha)  dwelt  at  iSr&vasti,^  in  the  deta-grove, 
in  the  garden  of  An&thapi/tefaka,  together  with'  a  large 
company  of  Bhikshus  (mendicants),  viz.  with  thirteen  hundred 
Bhikshus,  all  of  them  acquainted  with  the  five  kinds  of 
knowledge,^  elders,  great  disciples,^  and  Arhats,'  such  as 
Si£Lriputra,  the  elder,  Mahd.maudgaly&yana,  Mah&kAsyapa, 
Mahikapphi;2a,  Mah&katysLyana,  Mah&kaushMila,  Bevata, 
iSu^/Ipanthaka,  Nanda,  Ananda,  R&hula,  GavAmpati,  Bharad- 
v&f/a,  K&lodayin,  Yakkula,  and  Aniruddha.^  He  dwelt 
togetlier  with  these  and  many  other  great  disciples,  and 
together  with  many  noble-minded  Bodhisattvas,  such  as 
Man/^usri,  the  prince,  the  Bodhisattva  Agita,  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Gandhahastin,  the  Bodhisattva  Nityodyukta,  the 
Bodhisattva  Anikshiptadhura.  He  dwelt  together  with  them 
and  many  other  noble-minded  Bodhisattvas,  and  with  iSakra, 
the  Indra  or  King"^  of  the  Devas,  and  with  Brahman  BahAm- 
pati.  With  these  and  many  other  hundred  thousands  of 
Nayutas  ^  of  sons  of  the  gods,  Bhagavat  dwelt  at  iSrft vasti. 

Then  Bliagavat  addressed  the  honoured  S^&riputra  and 
said :  0  iSariputra,  after  you  have  passed  from  here  over  a 
hundred  thousand  Ko^is  of  Buddha-countries  there  is  in  the 
Eastern  part  a  Buddha-country,  a  world  called  Sukhavatl 
(the  happy  country).  And  there  a  Tath&gata,  called 
Amit&yus,  an  Arhat,  fully  enlightened,  dwells  now,  and 
remains,  and  supports  himself,  and  teaches  the  Law.' 

Now  what  do  you  think,  Si&riputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  world  called  Sukhavatl  (the  happy)  P  In  that  world 
Sukhavatl,  0  Sidriputra,  there  is  neither  bodily  nor  mental 
pain  for  living  beings.     The  sources  of  happiness  are  in- 
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numerable  there.  For  that  reason  is  that  world  called 
Sukhavati  (the  happy). 

And  again,  O  Siriputra,  that  world  SukhavatJ  is  adorned 
with  aoven  terraces,  with  seven  rows  of  palm-trees,  and  with 
Btringa  of  bella.'"  It  is  inclosed  on  every  aide,"  beautiful, 
brilliant  with  the  four  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver,  beryl,  and 
crystal.'*  With  such  arrays  of  excellences  peculiar  to  a 
Buddha-country  is  that  Buddha- country  adorned, 

And  again,  0  iS^riputra,  ia  that  world  Sukhavati  there  are 
lotus  lakes,  adorned  with  the  seven  geraa,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  crystal,  red  pearls,  diamonds,  and  corals  as  the 
seventh.  They  are  full  of  water,  which  possesses  the  eight 
good  qualities,''  thoy  have  smooth  bathing  places,  they  are 
free  from  crows,"  (or  so  full  that  crows  may  drink  there), 
covered  with  golden  sand,  and  of  vast  extent.  And  in  these 
lotus  lakes  there  are  all  around  on  the  four  sides  four  stairs, 
beautiful  and  brilliant  with  the  four  gems,  viz.  gold,  silver, 
beryl,  and  crystal.  And  on  every  side  of  these  lotus  lakes 
gem  trees  are  growing,  beautiful  and  brilliant  with  the  seven 
gems,  viz,  gold,  silver,  beryl,  crystal,  red  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  corals,  as  the  seventh.  And  in  those  lotus  lakes  lotus 
flowers  are  growing,  blue,  blue-coloured,  of  blue  splendour, 
blue  to  behold  ;  yellow,  yellow-coloured,  of  yellow  splendour, 
yellow  to  behold  ;  red,  red-coloured,  of  red  splendour,  red  to 
behold;  white,  white-coloured,  of  white  splendour,  white  to 
behold;  beautiful,  beautifully-coloured,  of  beautiful  splen- 
dour, beautiful  to  behold,  and  in  circumference  as  large  as 
the  wheel  of  a  chariot. 

And  again,  0  Siiriputra,  in  that  Buddha-country  there  are 
heavenly  musical  instruments  always  played  on,  and  the 
earth  is  lovely  and  of  golden  colour.  And  in  that  Buddha- 
country  a  flower  rain  of  heavenly  Maudarava  blossoms  pours 
down  three  times  every  day,  and  three  times  every  night.  And 
the  beings  who  are  bom  there  worship  before  their  morning 
meal''^  a  hundred  thousand  Ko/is  of  Buddhas  by  going  to 
other  worlds ;  and  having  showered  a  hundred  thousand  of 
Ko(Js  of  flowers  upon  each  TathSgata,  they  return  to  their 
own  world   in   time   for   the  afternoon  rest.''     With  such 
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arrays  of  excellences  peculiar  to  a  Buddha-country  is  that 
Buddha-country  adorned. 

And  again^  0  /S^riputra,  there  are  in  that  Buddha-countrj 
swans,  curlews,^*^  and  peacocks.  Three  times  every  nighty 
and  three  times  every  day,  they  come  together  and  perform  a 
concert,  each  uttering  his  own  note.  And  from  them  thus 
uttering  proceeds  a  sound  proclaiming  the  five  virtues,  the 
five  powers,  and  the  seven  steps  leading  towards  the  highest 
knowledge.^®  When  the  men  there  hear  that  sound,  remem- 
brance of  Buddha,  remembrance  of  the  Law,  remembrance  of 
the  Assembly,  rises  in  their  mind. 

Now,  do  you  think,  0  S&riputra,  that  these  are  beings  who 
have  entered  into  the  nature  of  animals  (birds,  etc.)  P  This 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  very  name  of  hells  is  unknown 
in  that  Buddha-country,  and  likewise  that  of  (descent  into) 
animal  natures  and  of  the  realm  of  Tama  (the  four  ap&yas).** 
No,  these  tribes  of  birds  have  been  made  on  purpose  by  the 
Tathagata  Amitayus,  and  they  utter  the  sound  of  the  Law. 
With  such  arrays  of  excellences,  etc. 

And  again,  0  iSariputra,  when  those  rows  of  palm-trees 
and  strings  of  bells  in  that  Buddha-country  are  moved  by 
the  wind,  a  sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  them. 
Yes,  0  iSariputra,  as  from  a  heavenly  musical  instrument 
consisting  of  a  hundred  thousand  Ko^is  of  sounds,  when 
played  by  Aryas,  a  sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds,  a 
sweet  and  enrapturing  sound  proceeds  from  those  rows  of 
palm-trees  and  strings  of  bells  moved  by  the  wind.  And  when 
the  men  there  hear  that  sound,  reflection  on  Buddha  arises 
in  their  body,  reflection  on  the  Law,  reflection  on  the 
Assembly.     With  such  arrays  of  excellences,  etc. 

Now  what  do  you  think,  0  iS&riputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  Tathigata  called  Amit&yus  P  The  length  of  life  (&yas), 
0  iS&riputra,  of  that  Tathagata  and  of  those  men  there  is 
immeasurable  (amita).  Therefore  is  that  Tath&gata  called 
Amit&yus.  And  ten  Kalpas  have  passed,  0  iS&riputra,  since 
that  Tathagata  awoke  to  perfect  knowledge. 

And  what  do  you  think,  0  iSariputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  Tath&gata  called  Amit&bh&sP    The  splendour  (&bhfta). 
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S&riputra,  of  that  Tat!i4gata  is  unimpeded  over  all  Buddha- 
countries.     Therefore  la  that  Tatb&gata  called  Amitibli&s. 

And  there  is,  0  .SAriputra,  an  innumerable  assembly  of 
disciples  with  that  Tatbigata,  purified  and  venerable  persons, 
whose  number  it  ia  not  easy  to  count.  With  such  arrays 
of  excellences,  etc. 

And  again,  0  Stlriputra,  of  those  beings  also  who  are  bora 
in  the  Buddha- country  of  the  Tathigata  Amit4yua  as  purified 
Bodbisattvas,  never  to  return  again  and  bound  by  one  birth 
only,  of  those  Bodbisattvas  also,  0  Mriputra,  the  number 
ia  not  easy  to  count,  except  they  are  reckoned  aa  infinite  in 
number.^ 

Then  again  all  beings,  0  Sariputra,  ought  to  make  fervent 
prayer  for  that  Buddha- country.  And  why  ?  Because  they 
come  together  there  with  such  excellent  men.  Beings  are 
not  born  in  that  Buddha- country  of  the  Tath&gata  Amittlyua 
BB  a  reward  and  result  of  good  works  performed  in  this 
present  life,^'  No,  whatever  son  or  daughter  of  a  family 
ahall  hear  the  name  of  the  blessed  Araitayus,  the  Tathitgata, 
and  having  heard  it,  sliall  keep  it  in  mind,  and  with 
thoughts  undisturbed  shall  keep  it  in  mind  for  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six  or  seven  nights,  that  son  or  daughter  of 
a  family,  when  he  or  she  comes  to  die,  then  that  Amit^yus, 
the  Tatbclgata,  surrounded  by  an  assembly  of  disciples  and 
followed  by  a  host  of  Bodbisattvas,  will  stand  before  them  at 
their  hour  of  death,  and  they  will  depart  this  life  with 
tranquil  minds.  After  their  death  they  will  be  born  in  the 
world  Sukhavatl,  in  the  Buddha-country  of  the  same 
Amitiyus,  the  TathiLgata.  Therefore  then,  0  Sariputra, 
having  perceived  this  cause  and  effect,^  1  with  reverence 
say  thus.  Every  son  and  every  daughter  of  a  family  ought 
to  make  with  their  whole  mind  fervent  prayer  for  that 
Buddha-country. 

And  now,  0  Siriputra,  as  I  here  at  present  glorify  that 
world,  thus  in  the  East,  0  Siriputra,  other  blessed  Buddbas, 
led  by  the  Tath&gata  Akahobhya,  the  Tathigata  Merudhvai/a, 
the  TathSgata  Mabameru,  the  Tatb4gata  Meruprabhasa,  and 
the  Tath&gata  Manr7udhva^a,  equal  in  number  to  the  sand  of 
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tlie  river  Gang^,  comprehend  tlieir  own  Buddha-countries  ia 
their  speech,  and  then  reveal  them.^^  Accept  this  repetition 
of  the  Law,  called  the  "  Favour  of  all  Buddhas,"  which 
magnifies  their  inconceivahle  excellences. 

Thus  also  in  the  South,  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  ^andrasdryapradipa,  the  Tath&gata  Ya«a/<- 
prabha,  the  TathsLgata  Mah^rAiskandha,  the  Tath&gata  Meru- 
pradipa,  the  Tath&gata  Anantavirya,  equal  in  number  to  the 
sand  of  the  river  Gang^,  comprehend  their  own  Buddha* 
countries  in  their  speech,  and  then  reveal  them.   Accept,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  West  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  bv 
the  Tathagata  Amitayus,  the  Tath&gata  Amitaskandha,  the 
Tathagata  Amitadhva^/a,  the  Tathagata  Mahftprabha,  the 
TathsLgata  Mahiratnakctu,  the  Tathagata  iSuddharasmi- 
prabha,  equal  in  number  to  the  sand  of  the  river  Gang&y 
comprehend,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  North  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  ilah^r/riskandha,  the  Tath&gata  Vai«vftnara- 
nirghosha,  the  Tathdgata  Dundubhisvaranirghosha,  the 
Tathagata  Dushpradharsha,  the  Tath&gata  Adityasambhava, 
the  Tathagata  ffaleniprabha  (ffvalanaprabhaP),  equal  in 
number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  Nadir  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  Tathagata  Siwiha,  the  Tathagata  Ya/?as,  the  Tath&gata 
Ya«a/iprabhava,  the  Tath&gata  Dharma,  the  Tath&gata 
Dharmadhara,  the  Tath&gata  Dharmadhva^a,  equal  in 
number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Thus  also  in  the  Zenith  do  other  blessed  Buddhas,  led  by 
the  TathsLgata  Brahmaghosha,  the  Tathagata  Nakshatrarft^, 
the  TathSgata  Indraketudhva//ara^a,  the  Tath&gata  Oan- 
dhottama,  the  Tatliagata  Gandhaprabh&sa,  the  Tath&gata 
MahsLrAiskandha,  the  Tatliagata  Katnakusumasampushpita- 
gatra,  the  TuthaLgata  Salendrard^a,  the  Tathagata  Bratnotpa- 
la/^ri,  the  Tathagata  Sarviidarsa,  the  Tath&gata  Sumerukalpa, 
equal  in  number  to  the  sand,  etc. 

Now  what  do  you  think,  0  Sdriputra,  for  what  reason  is 
that  repetition  of  the  Law  called  the  Favour  of  all  Buddhas  ? 
Every  son  or  daughter  of  a  family  who  shall  hear  the  name 
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of  that  repetition  of  the  Law  and  retain  in  their  memory  the 
names  of  those  blessed  Buddhas,  will  all  be  favoured  by  the 
Buddhaa,  and  will  never  return  again,  being  once  in  possea- 
eion  of  the  transcendent  true  knowledge.     Therefore,  then, 

I  0  Sariputra,  believe,*'  accept,  and  long  for  me  and  those 

I  blesaed  fiuddhas! 

Whatever  sons  or  daughters  of  a  family  shall  make  mental 
prayer  for  the  Buddha- country  of  that  blessed  Amitayus,  the 
TathSgattt,  or  is  making  it  now  or  has  made  it  formerly,  all 
these  will  never  return  again,  being  once  in  possession  of  ihe 
transcendent  true  knowledge.  They  will  be  born  in  that 
Buddha-country,  have  been  born,  or  are  being  born  now. 
Therefore,  then,  0  S&riputra,  mental  prayer  is  to  bo  made  for 
that  Buddha- country  by  faithful  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
family. 

And  as  I  at  present  magnify  here  the  inconceivable  excel- 
lences of  those  blessed  Buddbas,  thus,  O  <S&riputra,  do  those 
blessed  Buddbas  magnify  my  own  inconceivable  excellences. 
A  very  difficult  work  has  been  done  by  Sflkyamuni,  the 
sovereign  of  the  iS'&kyas.  Having  obtained  the  transcendent 
true  knowledge  in  this  world  Saha,  he  taught  the  Law  which 
all  the  world  ia  reluctant  to  accept,  during  this  corruption  of 
the  present  Kulpa,  during  this  corruption  of  mankind,  during 
this  corruption  of  belief,  during  this  corruption  of  life,  during 
this  corruption  of  passions. 

f  This  is  even  for  me,  0  S&ripntra,  an  extremely  difficult 
work  that,  having  obtained  the  transcendent  true  knowledge 
in  this  world  Saba,  1  t-aught  the  Law  which  all  the  world  is 
reluctant  to  accept,  during  this  corruption  of  mankind,  of 
belief,  of  passion,  of  life,  and  of  this  present  Ealpa. 

Thus  spoke  Bbngavat  joyful  in  his  mind.  And  the 
honourable  Siriputra,  and  the  Bhiksbus  and  Bodhisattvas, 
end  the  whole  world  with  the  gods,  men,  evil  spirits  and 

.  genii,  applauded  the  speech  of  Bhagavut." 

This  is  the  MuhayanaeAtni 

called  .Sukhuvutivviiha. 
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Tb]8  8 (lira  sounds  to  us,  no  doubt>  very  different  from  the 
ori;rinul  teaching  of  liuddha.     And  so  it  is.     XeTerthelen  it 
is  the  niost  jx^pular  and  most  widely  read  S&tra  in  Japu, 
and  the  whole  religion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  mar 
be  said  to  be  founded  on  it.    ''  Repeat  the  name  of  Amittbha 
as  often  as  you  can,  repeat  it  particularly  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  you  will  go  straight  to  Sukhavati  and  be  bqjpj 
for  ever ;  **  this  is  wliat  Japanese  Buddhista  are  aaked  to 
lj<Ji<;ve,  this  Is  what  they  are  told  was  the  teaching  of  Baddha. 
There  is  one  passage  in  our  Sdtra  which  seems  even  to  be 
IK/int<;dly  directed  against  the  original  teaching  of  Buddha. 
l^iddha  taught  that  as  a  man  soweth  so  aball  he  reap,  and 
that  by  a  stock  of  good  works  accumulated  on  earth,  the  way 
is  opened  to  higher  knowledge  and  higher  bliss.     Our  S&tni 
says  No ;  not  by  good  works  done  on  earth,  bat  by  a  mere 
re[>etition  of  the  name  of  Amitabha  is  an  entrance  gained 
iiito  the  land  of  bliss.     This  is  no  better  than  what  later 
lirahmanism  teaches,  viz.  ''llepeat  the  name  of  Hari  or  of 
Kn'hhy/a,  and  you  will  be  saved."     It  is  no  better  than  what 
even  some  Christian  teachers  are  reported  to  teach.     It  may 
be  that  in  a  lower  stage  of  civilization  even  sueh  teaching 
has  produced  some  kind  of  good.^     But  Japan  is  sarely  ripe 
for  better  things.     Is  it  not  high  time  that  the  millions  who 
live  in  Japan,  and  profess  a  faith  in  Buddha,  should  be  told 
that  this  doctrine  of  Amitabha  and  all  the  Mah&y&na  doctrine 
is  a  secondary  form  of  Buddhism,  a  corruption  of  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Royal  Prince,  and  that,  if  they  really  mean 
to  bo  Buddhists,  they  should  return  to  the  words  of  Baddha, 
as  they  arc  preserved  to  us  in  the  old  S&tras  P    Instead  of 
depending,  as   they  now  do,  on  Chinese  translations,  not 
always   accurate,   of   degraded    and    degrading    Mah&y&na 
tracts,  why  should  they  not  have  Japanese  translations  of 
the  best  portions  of  Buddha's  real  doctrine,  which  would 
elevate  their  character,  and  give  them  a  religion  of  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed  P    There  are  Chinese  translations 
of  some  of  the  better  portions  of  the  Sacred  Writings  of 

>  Src  II.  Yiilc,  Marco  r»)lo,  2ml  ihI.  v(.1.  i.  pp.  441-443. 


Buddhism.  They  exist  in  Japan  too,  aa  may  be  seen  in  that 
magnificeiit  collection  of  the  Buddhist  Tnpitaka  which  was 
Bent  from  Japaa  as  a  present  to  the  English  Government, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Beal  has  given  us  a  very  useful  Catalogue. 
But  they  are  evidently  far  less  considered  in  Japan  than 
the  silly  and  mischievoua  stories  of  Amit&bha  and  his 
Paradise. 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Bunyio  Nanjio  and  Mr.  Easawara,  if 
they  diligently  continue  their  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali, 
will  be  able  to  do  a  really  great  and  good  work,  alter  their 
return  to  Japan.  And  if  more  young  Buddhist  priests  are 
coming  over,  I  shall  always,  so  far  as  my  other  occupations 
allow  it,  be  glad  to  teach  them,  and  to  help  them  in  their 
UDselBah  work.  There  is  a  great  future  in  store,  I  believe, 
for  those  Eastern  Islands,  which  have  been  called  pro- 
phetically "the  England  of  the  East,"  and  to  purify  and 
reform  their  religion,  that  is,  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
form,  is  a  work  that  must  be  done  before  anything  else 
can  be  attempted. 

In  return,  I  hope  that  they  and  their  friends  in  Japan, 
and  in  Corea  and  China  too,  will  do  all  they  can  to  discover, 
if  possible,  some  more  ancient  Sanskrit  texts,  and  send  them 
over  to  us.  A  beginning,  at  all  events,  has  been  made,  and 
if  the  members  of  this  Society,  who  have  friends  in  China 
or  in  Japan,  will  help,  if  H.  E.  the  Japanese  Minister,  Mori 
Arinori,  who  has  honoured  us  by  his  presence  to-day,  will 
lend  us  his  powerful  assistance,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
dream  which  passed  before  the  mind  of  your  late  President 
may  still  become  a  reality,  and  that  some  of  the  MSS.  which, 
beginning  with  the  beginning  of  our  era,  were  carried  from 
India  to  China,  Corea,  and  Japan,  may  return  to  us,  whether 
in  the  original  or  in  copies,  like  the  one  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Shuntai  Ishikawa. 

With  the  help  of  such  MSS.  we  shall  be  able  all  the  better 

to  show  to  those  devoted  students  who  from  the  extreme 

East  have  come  to  the  extreme  West  in  order  to  learn  to 

read  their  sacred  writings  in  the  original  Sanskrit  or  PAli, 

I  vhat   difference   there  is  between   the   simple   teaching  of 
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Buddha  and  the  later  developments  and  cormptions  of 
Buddhism.  Buddha  himself,  I  feel  convinced,  never  knew 
the  names  of  Amit&bha,  Avalokite^vara,  or  Sukhavati.  Then 
how  can  a  nation  call  itself  Buddhist  whose  religion  consists 
chiefly  in  a  belief  in  a  divine  Amit&bha  and  his  son  Avalo- 
kite^vara,  and  in  a  hope  of  eternal  life  in  the  paradise  of 
Sukhavati  ? 


Notes. 


^  A^ravasti,  capital  of  the  Northern  Ko«alas,  residence  of  King  Praseno^t.  It 
was  in  ruins  wlien  visited  by  Fa-Hian  (init.  Y.  Saec.};  not  far  from  tha 
modern  Fizabad.     Cf.  Burnout,  Introduction,  p.  22. 

'  Surdha,  with,  the  Pali  saddhim.  Did  not  the  frequent  mention  of  1.200 
and  a  half,  i.e.  1,250,  1,300  and  a  half,  i.^.  1350,  persons  accompanying  Bnddhft 
arise  from  a  misunderstanding  uf  surdha,  meaning  originally  '  with  a  half  ? 

3  Abhi^^anabhi/znutai//.  The  Japanese  text  reads  abhi//nat&bha^n&taiA,  t.^. 
abhi^fiatabhi^fiataiA.  If  this  were  Known  to  be  the  correct  reading,  we  should 
translate  it  bj  *  known  by  known  people,'  tiotua  a  vtris  notis^  i.e.  well-known, 
famous.  Abhi^fiata  in  the  sense  of  known,  famous,  occurs  in  Lalita-ViBtara,  p.  25, 
and  the  Chinese  translators  adopted  that  meaning  here.  Again,  if  we  preferred  the 
readmg  abhiyfiunablii^nataiA,  this  too  would  admit  of  an  intelligible  rendering, 
viz.  known  or  distinguished  by  the  marks  or  characteristics,  the  good  qnalitiea, 
that  ought  to  belong  to  a  Bbikshu.  I^ut  the  technical  meaning  is  *  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  five  abhi/^nAs.'  It  would  be  better  in  that  case  to  write 
abhi^natabhij^nanaiA,  but  no  MSS.  seem  to  support  that  reading,  llie  five 
abhi//fias  or  abhi^fidnas  which  an  Arhat  ought  to  possess  are  the  divine  sight, 
the  divine  hearing,  the  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  others,  the  remembrance  of 
former  existences,  and  magi(^  power.  Sec  Burnouf,  Lotus,  Appendice,  No.  sir. 
The  larger  text  of  the  Sukhavativyiiha  has  abhi^nanabhi^naih,  and  after- 
wards abiii^fiutubhi^naiA.  llie  position  of  the  participle  as  the  uttara-pada  in 
such  compounds  as  ablii^nandbhi^nataiA  is  common  in  Buddhistic  Sanskrit. 

^  MahuAravaka,  the  great  disciples,  properly  the  eighty  principal  disciples. 

^  ArhadbhiA.  I  have  left  the  correct  Sanskrit  form,  because  the  Japanese 
text  clearly  gives  the  termination  adbliiA.  Hugo's  text  has  the  more  usoaJ  form 
arhautjii//.  The  change  of  the  old  classical  arliat  into  the  Pdli  arahan,  and  then 
back  into  San^krit  arhantti,  arahanta,  and  at  last  arihanta,  with  the  meaning  of 

*  destroyer  of  the  eneiiiics,'  t.^.  the  passions,  shows  very  clearly  the  different 
stages  through  which  Sanskrit  words  pass  in  the  different  phases  of  Buddhist 
Lit4.*rature.      In  Tibet,   in   Mongolia,   and  in   China,   Arhat  is  translated  hj 

*  destrover  of  the  enemy.'  See  Burnouf,  Lotus,  p.  287,  Introduetion^  p.  295.  Arhnt 
is  the  tftle  of  the  Bhik'shu  on  reaching  the  fourth  degree  of  perfection.  Cf.  Sdtra 
of  the  42  Sections,  cap.  2.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (d.  220)  speaks  of  the  2cmpo£ 
who  worshipped  a  pyramid  erected  over  the  relics  of  a  god.  Is  this  a  translation 
of  Arhat,  as  Lassen  (De  nom.  Ind.  philosoph.  in  Rhein  Mascnm,  vol.  i.  p.  187} 
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and  BuFSDuf  (Introi].  p.  295)  mppnged.  or  a  transliteration  of  SiimBnaP   CIomenB 
■      '~  »*«ii  (Stromal,  p.  633,  roller). 

m  of  Disciples  in  Sunsknt,  P&h,  ChincBe,  Tibetan,  and  Japuieie  M66. 
EUA.S.  1806,  p.  110: 

SiKSKfiJT.  CaiNBSB.  TiBKrAK.  pALI. 


(Bun 


(b™i 


1  fifiriputm  Sariputra  Sariputra  Siiarihi-bn  Suripntta 

2  MaMmiindgal-   Maudgaljayana  Maudgalj-fiyuiaMoiigal-gji-bu  Mog^&aa 

3  UabLa>Ti 


Sijapa     Kaiyapa 

4  HnbftliappliinB   Kapplilna 

5  Mali&k^tjiayiina  Katyayana 

6  MaliikaushlAiln  Kauabf/'ila 

7  Revnta  Kerala 

8  fioddbipantbalia  (MnhSpantba- 

(5n(li,MS.)         kaPJ 

9  Ifanda 

10  Ananda 

11  Mlmla  Kahula 


Ooiira 
Rpvala 


Hodnungs-         Kassspa 

-ch'hL>n-pD 
ECit^dhi-bu         Eappina 
Kapina  KatXayani 

Ggns-poch'be 


ADHDila 
Habula. 

Gavnmpati 
(Piiirioda  1 
Wnrfola ;-) 

liliaradrfijia 

Kaiaaitya 


Lom-p'brau- 
Dgah-TO 


Sgra-gehan- 
Balang-bdug 


Nanda 
Ananda 
R^hulH 
(Kuaiin 


Blinrndbvaja 
Hcb'hnr-bycd-   Eala 
-Dugpo  (ttbei 


Animddba 


Vakula 
Jia         Mahirags-pa       Anarnddba 

(Ithera) 
aean  eimply  lord,  and  in  the  A'anda 
e  actually  find  Asurinda,  tbe  Indra 


I 


'  Indra.  tbo  old  Vedic  god,  has  come  to  n 
Paritta  (Journal  Asialique,  1871,  p.  220)  n 
or  Lord  of  the  Asunu. 

•  The  numbers  in  Buddhint  Literature,  if  they  onca  wcmd  a  Ko/i  or  Kolt,  i.i. 
ten  millionj,  become  very  vague,  nor  is  their  mine  always  the  same.  Ayuta, 
i.t.  a  hundred  Kotia ;  Niyuta,  i.e.  a  hundred  Ayutas ;  and  Nnyuta,  i.i.  I  with  22 
lania,  are  often  confoonded,  nor  does  it  matter  mncb  so  far  as  any  definite  idea 
ii  cuncemed  which  anch  numerals  convey  10  our  mind. 

>  TishlAati  dhriVate  ySpayati  dhnnnam  jta  deiayati.  Thia  is  evidently  aa 
idinmatic  plirase,  tor  It  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  Nepalese  text  of  tha 
SukhavativyOba  (MS.  26i,  1.  1.  2;  66ii,  1.  3.  etc.).  If  it  is  right,  it  seums  to 
mean,  he  Etands  there,  holda  himflslf,  supports  bimulf.  and  teaches  tbe  law. 
Biimouf  tranidates  the  same  pbrflae  by,  "  ils  se  trouvmt,  vivent,  eiiatent "  (Lotus, 
p.  i&i).  On  yS^eti  in  Pali,  see  Fansbbll,  Daaaiatha-jataka,  pp.  26,  28;  and 
jipana  in  Saaskrit. 

1°  Kinkiiiijila.  Tho  tcxl*  read  kankaiiajialaij  ka  and  kankanlffalai*  ia,  nnd 
again  later  kankanl^iaaata  (also  Id}  and  kiiuka«i$alanam.  Mr.  Bcal  translate! 
jrom  Chinese,  "seven  rows  of  exquisite  curtains,"  and  again,  "  gemiDom  cnr- 
taina."  Fir«t  of  all  it  seems  clear  thnt  we  must  read  pila.  net,  web,  instead  of 
ftla.  Secondly,  kankana,  bracelet,  ^ves  no  sense,  (or  what  could  be 
ing  of  nets  or  strings  of  bracelets  ?  I  prefer  to  read  kinkinlp^la,  nets 
or  rows  uf  bells.  Such  rows  of  bells  served  for  ornamenting  a  garden,  a 
may  be  said  of  tbeoi  that,  if  moved  by  the  wind,  they  give  forth  certain  Bounds. 
In  the  commenlarjon  Dhaiiiniapada3a,p.  191,  wa  meet  with  kinkinika^alB,  froia 
which  likewise  the  mnsic  procaMa ;  aoe  Cbilders,  i.tr.  palA.  In  the  MS.  of  the 
Nepalcse  Sukhavatlvyaba  (R.A.S.),  p.  39a,  1.  4,  I  likewise  find  f 

kihkiHl^iani.  which  settles  tbe  matter,  and  al         ' 

place  in  the  Japanese  texts. 


them 
r  etrings 


s  how  little  confidence 
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"  Tic  i:-ij  lii  *«i"'^!i  irwii'i*  '■•  '  ;•*  iz.  rili  its   iciMr^z^  to 
I,  fi-^t'  -I..'.  r.lL 

II*T»  C-iliers  triTjli'K*  car's  *t*  :  :^  i.r.  Tejsrrns:,  be 

1.  prrir'i.  g-:.-:. 

2.  rliTi.  sflTfr. 

4.  fT-ii'iii-  cr 


Julien   Pe'erlns  B.udihiites.  v.. I.  ii.  p.  4S2   r>«  iLe  fvll^vin^  list: 

1,  sj'ii  ika,  r.rk  crysial. 

5.  pidx:iraja,  mbv. 

Vawurya  'or  Vaiiiirva  is  nirntivn-e*!  in  the  Tatnajitagii»affiiiitiiiitTBTiiIi- 
avavataranirde^a  iWassilief.  p.  161,  a?  a  pr&L-ioiis  stone  which,  if  pbiced  on 
fTTf-.hn  f  loth.  Ifjf/i.i  TTr^Ti,  U  ^\sced  on  rcii  ^lv:h.  red.  The  fact  that  Tu^QryA  is 
of  Urn  compared  wi:h  the  c<.rIoar  of  the  eye$  of  a  ctit.  would  feein  to  point  to  the 
cat's  eve  'see  b^jrooah's  £cjl.  Sac-^krit  Dicrlonarr.  vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  ix>, 
certainlv  not  to  lapis  lazuli.  Cafs  eve  is  a  kind  oi  caalcedonv.  I  see,  howerer, 
that  vaKurya  ha.s  been  recognize*!  as  the  or:gin.d  of  the  Greek  /Hp«AA#s.  a  Terr 
iDj?enioa=  conj»fture,  either  "f  W»  tv-r's  or  of  Pott**,  considerini;  that  liimul  'd 
haa  a  i-ound  akin  to  r.  and  ry  may  be  chanzed  to  ly  and  11  ^VTeber,  Omina,  p. 
320;.  Tho  Persian  biliaur  or'baKo'r.  whii-h  >keat  give«  as  the  etymon  of  MpvAAat, 
u  of  Arabic  ori^n,  means  crystal,  and  could  hardly  have  found  its  way  into  Greek 
at  s'i  earlv  a  time. 

* 

^'  Purobh:iktena.  The  text  i>  ditficult  to  read,  but  it  can  hardly  be  donMfol 
that  purobhakt«;na  corresponds  to  Pali  purebhattam.  t.^.  before  the  morning  meal, 
opp'>««-d  to  ])a/./7'abhattai/i,  after  the  nooTt<Iay  meal.  i.^.  in  the  afternoon.  See 
ChilderM,  i.r.     Purvabhaktika  is  the  first  repal»t,  as  Prof.  Cowell  informs  me. 

1*  Kakapcya.  One  text  reads  Kakapeya,  the  other  Kakapeya.  It  is  difficult 
U>  i:\i(tf}'^f.  The  more  usual  word  is  kakapeya.  which  is  explained  bv  Fftnini  ii. 
I,  33.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whetht-r  kakapeva  Ls  meant  as  a  lau^toryor  as 
a  depreciatory  tenn.  Doehtlingk  taken  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and  translates  nadi 
kakfjpr-ya.  by  a  .••hallow  river  that  could  be  drunk  up  bv  a  crow.  T&r&natiia 
takf.-s  It  in  the  former  sense,  and  translates  nadi  kakapeya,  as  a  river  bo  full  of 
water  that  a  crow  can  drink  it  without  l)ending  its  neck  (kakair  anatakandharaiA 
piyate;  pur/irxlakutvena  jirajtasye  kakai/i  p€ye  nadyadau).    In  onr  passage  kaka* 

}ie'va  mH!«t  be  a  tfrrrn  of  praise,  and  we  thert>fore  could  only  render  it  by  **  ponds  so 
ufl  of  wat/:r  that  crows  could  drink  from  them."  But  why  should  so  wefl  known 
ft  word  »s  kakaiH'va  have  been  spelt  kakapeya,  unless  it  was  done  intentionally  P 
And  if  intentionafly,  what  was  it  intendi'd  for  'f  We  must  remember  that  Paiiini 
ii.  1,  42  s^hol.  teachirs  us  how  to  form  the  word  tirthakaka.  a  crow  at  a  ttrtha, 
which  means  a  person  in  a  wronr^  place.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  crows 
were  ('onsidifred  out  of  place  at  a  tirtha  or  bathing  place,  either  because  they 
were  binlH  of  ill  omen,  or  because  they  defiled  the  water.  From  that  p<nnt  of 
\icu,  kakapeya  would  mean  a  pond  not  visited  by  crows,  free  from  crows. 


"  The  eight  gooii  qualitieB  of  iFater  itre  limjiidtty,  purity,  refreehing  ooolntis. 
meetness,  suttness,  (ertililing  qunliliL-B,  calmness,  power  of  prerentiug  fsniine, 
froductivenesg.     See  Beal,  Catena,  p.  376. 

"  DiTi  viharfiya,  (or  tha  noonday  rest,  the  liala.    See  Childera,  «,p.  yihara. 

"  Kraaiiiiii.  Snipe,  euileir.  la  it  mcsnt  for  Eurnviks,  or  Earavika,  a  fine- 
Toiled  bird  F  or  for  KaUrinka,  Pali  EalaTika?  See  Burnout,  Loins,  p.  SBC,  I 
■ee,  however,  the  eame  birds  mentioned  together  elsewhere,  as  haiiieakrauriiBaift- 

framka^alikskokila,  etc.  On  mayQra  see  Mahar.  InLrod,  p.  xuii;  Big  V. 
101,  H. 

"  Indriyabalabodhjang^iahda.  These  are  technical  terms,  bat  their  meaning 
i«  not  quite  clear.  Spence  Hardc,  in  his  Manna),  p.  498.  ennmeratea  the  five 
indrayai.  viz.  1)  sardhSwa,  purity  (probablj  iraddhi,  faith],  2)  wiraTa,  porEeTcring 
eiertion  (viryn).  3)  sati  or  smirti,  we  asoertaiiunent  of  tm^  (amrfti],  4)  samftdhi, 
tamqnillitj',  6)  pragnfiwa,  wisdom  (ptSflSa). 

The  five  balajos  (bula),  he  adds,  are  the  same  as  the  fire  indrayrta. 

The  eeven  bowdy^nga  (bodhjai'iga)  are  according  to  him  :  1)  sihj  or  smirti,  the 
ascertainment  of  the  truth  by  mental  application,  2)  dharmniBwiclia,  the  in- 
Testigadon  of  cauaes,  3)  wirava,  persevering  eiortion,  4)  priti,  joy,  6) 
pBSBulhi,  or  prasrabdhi,  tranquillity,  6^  saniildhi,  tranquillity  in  a  higher 
degree,  iucludmg  freedom  from  all  that  disturbs  either  body  or  mind,  7)  npe^h3, 
eqnanimi^. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  inme  of  these  qualities  or  excellences  occur  both 
41  indriyas  and  hodbyangas,  while  halas  are  throughout  identical  with  indriyas. 

Burnout,  however,  in  his  Zd(bj,  gives  a  list  of  five  halas  (from  the 
VooabubiirB  PenlsKlotte)  which  correspond  with  tbe  fl>B  indriyas  of  Speuce 


Hardy,  vii.  iraddha-balB,  power  of  faith,  virya-bala,  power  o(  rigour, 
bill,  power  of  memory,  samadhi-bala,  power  of  meditation,  prajpni-bala,  po' 
knowledge.    They  preeede  the  seven  bodhynngas  both  in  the  Lelm,  the  Vocabu- 


lii.  p.  7B6. 

"  Kirayu,  tbe  hells,  also  caDed  Naraka.  Yumaloka,  the  realm  of  Tama,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  ia  Esplalncd  as  the  four  ApSyas,  i.e.  Naraka,  hell,  Tiryagyoni, 
birth  as  animals,  Fretaloka,  lealm  of  the  dead,  Asnraloka,  realm  of  evil  spirits. 
Tbe  three  tcrma  which  aro  here  used  together,  oecor  likewise  in  a  passage  trans- 
Uted  by  Bumouf,  Introduetion,  p.  614. 

»•  Iti  sanktiyaiii  gakk/ianti,  they  are  called,  ct.  Childen,  i.v.  sankhyS. 
Asankhyeya.  even  more  than  apnimeya,  is  the  recognuted  term  for  inSnity. 
BDmouf,  Lotus,  p.  852. 

)'  Avaramitraka.  This  is  the  P£li  ommattako,  'belonging  merely  to  the 
present  life.'  and  the  intention  of  the  writer  seems  to  he  to  incnteate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hahayana,  that  salvation  can  be  obtained  hy  mere  repetitions  of  tbe 
name  of  Amilabba,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Buddha,  Ibai 
u  a  man  soweth,  so  be  reapelh,  Buddha  would  have  taught  that  tbe  kuialamQla, 
the  root  or  the  stock  of  good  works  performed  in  this  world  (avaramutraka). 
Till  bear  fruit  in  the  next,  while  bere  'vain  repetitions'  seems  all  that  is 
enjoined.  The  Chiueee  translators  take  a  different  view  of  this  passage,  and  I 
am  not  myself  quite  eerbun  that  I  have  understood  it  rightly.  Bat  from  the 
end  of  tbia  section,  where  we  read  kulaputre'ia  vH  kuladuhitrfi  v3  tatra  huddha- 
kshetre  tittaprBnidhanam  kartavyam,  it  seems  clear  that  the  locative  (buddha- 
kahetre]  forms  the  object  of  the  pra"idh3na,  the  fervent  prayer  or  longing.  The 
Satpurusha  already  in  the  Buddhlksbelra  would  he  the  innumecaoje  men 
(mannshyas)  and  Boddhisattvas  mentioned  before. 

**  uthavaia,  lit.  the  power  of  the  thing :  cf.  Ohammapada.  p.  3SS,  t.  2S9. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  passable,  but  if  we  enter 
into  the  bold  metaphor  of  the  toit,  viz,  that  the  Buddhas  cover  the  Buddlio- 
oonntries  with  the  organ  of  their  tongue  and  then  nnrol  it,  what  is  intended  can 
hardly  be  anything  but  that  they  Rret  try  to  Und  words  for  the  excellences  of 


I  "la. 

^^K        into  the 
^^^L       oonntriei 
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those  countries,  and  then  reveal  or  proclaim  them.  Bumonf,  however  (Lotas, 
p.  417),  takes  the  expression  in  a  literal  sense,  though  he  is  shocked  oy  its 
grotesquoness.    On  these  Buddhas  and  their  countries,  see  Bumouf,  Lotus,  p.  113. 

^^  Pratiyatha.  The  texts  j^ve  again  and  again  pattiyatho,  evidently  the  Pali 
form,  instead  of  pratiyata.  I  have  left  tha,  the  Pali  termination  of  the  2  p.  pi. 
in  the  imperative,  instead  of  ta.  because  that  form  was  clearly  intended,  whue  pa 
for  ^ra  may  be  an  accident.  Yet  I  have  little  doubt  that  patiyatha  was  in  the 
original  text.  That  it  is  meant  for  the  imperative,  we  see  from  Mraddadh&dhvaiii,  etc., 
further  on.  Other  traces  of  the  inHuence  of  Pali  or  Prakrit  on  the 
Sanskrit  of  our  Siitra  appear  in  arhantaiA,  the  various  reading  for  arhadbhiA, 
which  I  preferred ;  sambahula  for  bahula ;  dhriyate  yapayati ;  purobhaktena ; 
unyatra ;  sankhyam  gaArXr/ianti ;  avaramiltraka ;  ve^Aana  instead  of  vesh^ana,  in 
nirve^/iana;  dharmaparyaya  (Corp.  luscript.  plate  xv.),  etc. 

-^  The  Sukhavativyuha,  even  in  its  shortest  text,  is  called  a  Mahfty&na-siitra, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  Mahu}'ana-siitra  should  not  be  short.  The  mean- 
ing of  Mahdyana-siitra  is  simply  a  Siitra  belonging  to  the  Mah&yana-school,  the 
school  of  the  Great  Vehicle.  It  was  Bumouf  who,  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Buddhism,"  tried  very  hard  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the 
^'aipuIya  or  developed  Siitras,  and  what  he  calls  the  simple  Siitraa.  Now  the 
Vaipulya  Siitras  may  all  belong  to  the  Mahuyana  school,  but  that  would  not 
prove  that  all  the  Siitras  of  the  Mahayana  school  are  Vaipulya  or  developed 


great  difference  between  a  \aipulya  Siltn, 
such  as  the  Lotus  of  the  Good  Law,  translated  by  Bumouf,  and  the  oiitrafl  which 
Bumouf  trunslatod  from  the  Divyavadana.  But  what  Bumouf  considers  as  the 
distingulsliing  mark  of  a  Vaipulya  Siitra,  viz.  the  occurrence  of  Bodhisattras,  as 
followers  of  the  Buddha  6akyamuni,  would  no  longer  seem  to  be  tenable,*  nnless 
we  classed  our  short  Sukhavati-vyiilia  as  a  Vaipulya  or  developed  Siitra.  For 
this  there  is  no  authority.  Our  Siitra  is  called  a  Mahay&na  Siitra,  never  a 
Vaipulya  Siitra,  and  yrt  among  the  followers  of  Buddha,  the  Bodhisattvas  con- 
stitute a  very  considerable  portion.  But  more  than  that,  Amit-abha,  the  Buddha 
of  Sukhavati,  another  personage  whom  Bumouf  looks  upon  as  peculiar  to  the 
Vaipulya- Siitras,  who  is  in  fact  one  of  the  Dliyani-budulias,  though  not  called 
by  tnat  name  in  our  Siitra,  forms  the  chief  object  of  our  Siitra,  and  is  represented 
as  contemporary  with  Buddha  6'akyamuni.t  TIic  larger  text  of  the  Sukhavati- 
vyuha would  certainly,  according  to  Bumoufs  definition,  seem  to  fall  into  the 
category  of  the  Vaipulya  Siitras.  But  it  is  not  so  called  in  the  MSS.  which  I 
have  seen,  and  Burnou!  himself  gives  an  analysis  of  that  Siitra  (Introdactiony 
p.  99),  as  a  specimen  of  a  Mahayana,  but  not  of  a  Vaipulya  Siitra. 


*  La  pr<5scncc  dcs  Bodhisattvas  ou  Icur  absence  intoresse  done  le  fends  m^me  det  livm  oik 
on  la  remarque,  et  il  est  bien  Evident  que  ce  seul  point  trace  une  ligne  de  d^maroatioD 
profonde  entrc  lea  SQtraa  ordinaires  et  les  SiltraB  d<^Telopp6B."— Bumouf,  Introdvctioii, 
p.  112. 

•I-  L'id^e  d*un  ou  do  plusieurti  Buddhas  surhumains,  celle  de  BodhlsattTas  cr£<h  par  enx, 
font  des  conccptiona  aussi  <^trangOrc8  k  oes  livrea  (les  Siitras  simples)  qua  ceUe  d'aa 

A 

Adibuddha  ou  d'un  Dicu."— Bumouf,  Introduction,  p.  120. 


» 
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TifTf?  fagfn  fw^iB  ^q^fn  ^a*?  'q  ^si^rfn  1  Trfr*  inq%  ^rrfrg'^ 
%T  ^n%i  FT  ^Y^rtrrg:  ^^rtiIw^  i  H"^  ^  3^:  irrf^^ 

5i<,M<  ^nfr^'^  qw^ii^  yl^urg:  TTjrfH^f^^rrfH:  wjrfir- 
^^'ftin  ^gtSr  Ti^it  I  n^raT  h^^  ^m^  ^1^  ^^' 


gTTi''i'  5lTf^3^  WM-iirtii  ^"l^^inft  *iH*f4«ai:  g'^ft'Sir  1         I 


N 
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iJtwwf'T  ^aftmirrrsT  qltTri^siTfi  1  ^tf? fiTf'i  ^Itf a- 

t^i^Wt  r^tf«*a  goT^q  H^qfiT  f^^JT^t  ^it^IT^^TIlt  I  7R 

fV^3>  TTTt  farT^"^  f^TO^  «fsniai  *jiHH  gi^fa  ^  ^* 


^^fe    jpiRi  inK^  Hi  *S«n 01*1*11%  ^rarr;  1 1  3^"^^  ^^S 1  cn^-         I 


I 


I 
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ifV^rrwRt  Traf^fTPTt  i^^^t^;  ii^  fi^Tf^t  i  tr^rmft 
TTT  irrfT^^  ^tf^TTtRrf^tfiT^^  fi(=jifj(  !T4*a  ?tW:  ^tptt- 

^ra  I  ?rer  isw  j'l:  ^rfrg^  (unia^a  fl'^t  ^  *<*immiT«qR.- 

flt^   I   fT^  ^  q^:  ^jrfrj^  "rt'STlIcT^'WT  ■VHfTTffTT  W^- 
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TTq<JTT^3i1I    UrfKT^    gil«'*IHH'1ir«rlliHiy>U|JId**l    ^'S^^ 

^5T^  ^  9KTT^  mftf^Hf^Tft  flifa  qrfTT^fa  ?i^  fl  5wg^t 
•praa:  ^^^i^rarfsr  g^^nfw  f^r^^^  w^i^ftrsr  fsr^a^ 

S'ffT^qt  Tin  fTmTcI  lI^Hfl'aT:  UTT'C^  ^flUJ^I  fiffij  ajan- 

lift^Tg^qwT  g^  Hi^a;  ^^^gufsf  ^^g^ifis  ^sf^^m 


^^T^^qm  TITT  ITT^:  ^^B^^TTf^  ^afl-stlH!!  Nsf^^ 

^^jj^MRtf^  Tin  v^q^m  n 
TT^Hiiren^  ^fti  Wfr  "tth  (nrfnft  ^rafr  ith  rrarinft 

^^t  ;i7i:  ^*tti^Tf»i  ^■d^^if'U  ^Efj^  ^^i^r*i3r  P^zM  I 


» 
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^r^  sTTTvii  ^it^ftt  aqt  ^  ^TTTt  HT^fTt  ^nn^  viTf^ErafJt 
««mtl41^  I  fT^TTTff  ^fr^'^  ^i^T^M  «a>iraT*Hvi  th 

f«^fMi<r*ia3i:  u 

^ftpi:  ^'s«*HT%  «-H<*Ml^  ^fa^^Wra  'WJ'^^T^  W^^i^T^  I 

^^\^  ?fU*m^  #iir^^T^  ^^^r^tSt  ^rsniraT^  ii 


^ 
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Postscript,  March  \Ofh,  1880. 

The  liope  which  I  espresaed  in  my  paper  on  "  Sanskrit 
Texts  discovered  in  Japan,"  viz.  that  other  Sanakrit  texts 
might  still  come  to  light  in  Japan  or  China,  haa  been  fulfilled 
sootier  than  I  expected.  Mr.  A.  "Wylie  wrote  to  me  on  the  3rd 
of  llai-ch  that  he  had  brought  a  number  of  Sanskrit- Chinese 
books  from  Japan,  and  he  afterwards  kindly  sent  them  to  me 
to  examine.  They  were  of  the  same  appearance  and  cha- 
racter as  the  Dictionary  which  Dr.  Edkins  had  lent  me  and 
the  Sukhavatl-vyuha  which  I  had  received  from  Japan.  But 
with  the  exception  of  a  collection  of  invocations,  called  the 
VaiTra-sQtra,  and  the  short  Praif«&-h;'('daya-8iitra,  they  con- 
tained no  continuous  texts.  The  books  were  intended  to  teach 
the  Sanskrit  alphabet.,  and  every  possible  and  impossible  com- 
bination of  the  Devanagari  letters,  and  that  was  all.  Still, 
fio  large  a  number  of  books  written  to  teach  the  Sanskrit 
alphabet  augurs  well  for  the  existence  of  Sanskrit  tests. 
There  was  among  Mr.  Wylie's  books  a  second  Chinese- 
Sanskrit- Japanese  vocabulary,  of  which  Mr,  Kasawara  haa 
given  me  the  following  account :  "  This  vocabulary  is  called 
'  A  thousand  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words,'  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  arranged  by  I-sing,  who  left  China  for  India  in 
671,  about  27  years  after  Hiouen-thaang's  return  to  China, 
and  who  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  hook  called  Nan- 
hae-ki-kwei-chou'en,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indian  Buddhists  at  that  time. 

"This  vocabulary  was  brought  from  China  to  Japan  by 
Zikaku,  a  Japanest  priest,  who  went  to  China  in  838  and 
returned  in  847.  It  is  stated  at  the  end  of  the  book,  that  in 
the  year  884  a  Japanese  priest  of  the  name  of  Rioyu  copied 
that  vocabulary  from  a  text  belonging  to  another  priest, 
Yfilkai.  The  edition  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr.  "Wylie  was 
published  there  in  the  year  1727  by  a  priest  called  Jiakumyo." 

The  following  curious  passage  occurs  in  the  preface  of 
Jiakumyo's  edition :  "  This  vocabulary  is  generally  called  'one 
thousand  Sanskrit  and  Chinese  words.'  It  ts  stated  in 
Annen's  work,  that  this  was  first  brought  (from  China)  by 
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Zikaku.  I  have  corrected  several  mistakes  in  tliis  vocabu- 
lary, comparing  many  copies ;  yet  the  present  edition  is  not 
free  firom  blunders ;  I  hope  the  readers  will  oomect  them,  if 
they  have  better  copies. 

''  In  the  temple  Horiuji,  in  Yamato,  there  are  treasured 
Pra^/i&p&ramit4hrtdayasiitram,  and  'Sonsho'-dh&raiii,  written 
on  two  palm  leaves,  handed  down  firom  Central  India ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  these,  fourteen  letters  of  the  'siddha'  are 
written.  In  the  present  edition  of  the  vocabulary  the  alpha- 
bet is  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  palm  leaves,  except  such 
forms  of  letters  as  cannot  be  distinguished  firom  those  pre- 
valent among  the  scriveners  at  the  present  day. 

^*  Horiuji  is  one  of  eleven  temples  founded  by  the  prince 
Umayado  (who  died  a.d.  621).  This  temple  is  at  a  town 
named  Tatsuta,  in  the  province  Yamato,  near  £yoto,  the 
western  capital" 

Here,  then,  we  have  clear  evidence  that  in  the  year  1727 
palm-leaves  containing  the  text  of  Sanskrit  SAtras  were  still 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Horiuji.  If  that  temple  is  still 
in  existence,  might  not  some  Buddhist  priest  of  Kyoto, 
the  western  capital  of  Japan,  be  induced  to  go  there  to  see 
whether  the  palm  leaves  are  still  there,  and,  if  they  are,  to 
make  a  copy  and  send  it  to  Oxford  ? 

F.  M.  M. 


Art.  YIl.—Exlracta  from  Reptyrt  on  lAelalanda  and  Antiquities 
of  Bahrein,  By  Oaptain  Dvrand.'  With  Notes  by 
Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 


These  Islands,  from  which  the  Portuguese  were  expelled 
by  a  Britiah  fleet  aiding  Shah  Abbaa  in  1622  a.d.,  and  of 
which  the  advantages  were  tersely  put  to  me  by  a  native  the 
other  day  in  the  words,  "The  land  is  silver  and  the  sea  is 
pearl,"  are  situated  generally  in  lal..  26°  and  long,  50^,  the 
exact  position  of  the  Portuguese  fort  on  the  larger  island 
being  given  as  lat.  26°  13'  53"  N.,  long.  50'  31'  45"  E. 
They  are  surrounded  by  shoal  water  on  every  side,  which 
greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Thus,  on  looking 
out  to  sea  on  the  morning  of  a  clear  sky  and  a  fresh  nor'- 
wester,  it  would  seem  as  if  Nature,  at  all  times  lavish  of 
effect,  bad  here,  however,  exhausted  every  tint  of  living 
green  in  her  paint  box ;  and  then,  wearying  of  the  efibrt, 
had  splashed  an  angry  streak  of  purple  into  the  fore- 
ground. The  water  itself  is  so  clear  that  you  can  see  far 
down  into  the  coral  depths,  while  springs  of  fresh  water 
bubble  up  through  the  brine,  both  near  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  and  at  several  other  places  along  the  coast. 

Local  stories  relate  that,  a  long  time  ago,  a  chief  called 
Ibn  Hakim  came  from  Katif,  wishing  to  marry  a  lovely 
daughter  of  the  Bahrein  Chief.  But  titles  or  money  must 
have   been   wanting,   as    his    proposals   were    treated   with 

I  contempt.  On  this,  he  began  warlike  operations  by  de- 
priving the  thirsty  Bahreinees  of  the  water  from  three 
wells — one  at  Ali,  one  in  the  Bilad-i-Kadim,  and  one 
dill 


I 


a  A.  l. 
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close  to  Bahrein,  called  Daraz.  The  invader,  however, 
\vas,  it  is  said,  eventually  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
to  the  mainland.  Though  these  shallow  seas  are  unde- 
niably a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape,  they  are  also 
very  dangerous  ;  for  they  have  never  been  thoroughly^ 
surveyed ;  in  fact,  except  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  the 
islands,  the  soundings  are  practically  imknown.  Bahrein 
being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  mainland  lying 
roughly  at  a  distance  of  30  to  40  miles  off,  the  inter- 
mediate ocean,  which  is  the  unsurveyed  part,  is  the  very 
one  from  which  an  attack  may  be  apprehended,  and 
against  which  it  might,  therefore,  be  difficult  to  guard. 
From  the  top  of  the  Jebel  Dukhan,  or  hill  of  smoke,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  larger  island,  a  perfect  view  of 
this  sea  and  the  encircling  mainland  is  obtainable  ;  and 
this,  if  necessary,  could  be  very  easily  made  use  of  aa  a 
signalling  station,  as  the  hill-top  is  distinctly  visible  both 
from  Muharrak  and  Manameh. 

The  interior  of  the  islands  of  Bahrein  (and  of  the  large 
one  in  particular)  presents  some  very  marked  features. 
Thus,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  looking  outwards, 
taking  one's  stand  on  the  Jebel  Dukhan,  the  whole  lies 
below  in  full  view.  Firstly,  the  hill  itself,  which  rises 
about  400  feet  above  the  sea-level,  looks  like  the  old 
crater  of  a  volcano  with  an  encircling  ring  of  cliffs  facing 
inwards  some  three  or  four  miles  off;  yet  these  really 
present  no  appearance  of  volcanic  action.  From  the  outer 
crest  of  this  ring  of  cliffs  the  land  slopes  more  or  leas 
gradually  down  to  the  sea  on  all  sides. 

The  original  chart  ^  of  Bahrein  harbour,  though  scarcely 
intended  to  be  an  accurate  land  survey,  shows  fairly  the 
lie  of  the  ground.  To  the  south  and  east,  all  the  island  is 
very  bare ;  but,  almost  due  west  of  the  Jebel,  groups  of  palm- 
trees  begin  to  line  the  coast  and  stretch  thence  all  round 

^  I  liavo  marked  tho  lowest  line  of  survey,  east  and  west  of  north  in  my 
trjifin*::  from  tho  chart  as  supplied  to  ITer  Majesty's  Navy  vessels. 

'•*  Ity  Commander  Constahhi  and  Lieut.  "Wish,  resurveyed  in  1872-74  by 
M'.-isrs.  S.  Thtmipson  and  Cuthbirt,  of  Ilcr  Majesty's  schooner  Comtanc$, 
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the  northern  shore  to  the  north-east,  being  abundantly 
supplied  with  water,  for  which,  indeed,  Bahrein  is  famous. 
The  Arabs  imagine  these  and  other  springs  on  the  main- 
land to  be  an  underground  stream  from  the  Euphrates, 
the  "  Euphraten  flunaen  per  qiioddam  ArabJEc  einergere 
putant  "  of  Pliny,  vi.  159.  The  principal  springs  are  the 
Gassari  on  the  road  from  Manameh  to  the  Bil4d-i-Kadim ; 
the  XJmm-i-Shaoom,  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manameh ; 
the  Abu  Geidan,  in  the  Bil&d-i-Kadim  ;  and  the  Adari, 
which  last  supplies  many  miles  of  date-grovea  through  a 
canal  of  ancient  workmanship,  the  stone  of  which  in  some 
places  is  falling  in,  but  which  still  forms  a  perfect  river  of 
fast-running  water,  about  10  feet  broad  by  two  in  depth. 
The  spring  itself  is  from  30  to  35  feet  deep,  and  rises  so 
strongly  that  a  diver  is  forced  upwards  on  nearing  the  bottom,' 
The  water,  where  it  rises  from  this  deep  spring,  whose  basin 
artificially  banked  is  about  22  yards  broad  by  40  long,  is 
as  clear  as  crystal,  with  a  slightly  green  tint.  It  holds  a 
shoal  or  two  of  large  tish  and  many  water  tortoises.  It  is 
not  perfectly  sweet,  and  this  applies  to  nearly  all  the  wells, 
the  beat  drinking  water  being  brought  on  camels  from  the 
wells  of  the  Umm  Koefih  and  Hanaini,'  said  to  be  20 
fathoms  deep,  in  the  hills  of  Rifaa,  The  water  is  conducted 
from  these  various  wells  by  ordinary  unbanked  channels, 
the  larger  of  which  have  now  come  to  look  like  natural 
streams. 

On  nearing  the  coast,  white  dusty  ground — the  relic, 
probably,  of  former  habitations — intrudes  everywhere ;  and 
mighty  mounds  bare  of  vegetation  tower  above  the  palm 
groves.  Mass  upon  mass,  mound  upon  mound,  they  stretch 
on  in  endless  chains  all  round  the  slope  that  falls  from 
the  cliffs  to  the  sea,  clinging  more  particularly,  perhaps, 
to  the  higher  ground,  but  being  found  in  separate 
clusters  near  the  coast  itself.  The  parent  group  seems  to 
be  that  at  Ali,  a  modern  village,  but  other  large  ones  are 


'  I  had  some  pEBrl  divers  with  tc 

iKitMm  ;  thev  then  looked  likept^i 

•  Names  of  two  villngei  a  mile  or 


who  went  down  and  walked  about  oa  i 
i  ubout  a  foot  liigh. 
1  Bpait  an  the  top  of  the  circla  of  cliffs. 
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to  be  found  at  many  places,  noticeably  in  the  B3&d-i-Kadlin. 
The  red  ones  on  the  left  of  the  high  road  to  Rifaa,  and  the 
chain  of  five  or  six  large  ones  facing  the  northern  sea  near 
the  village  of  Sirabe,  which  are  only  some  out  of  very 
many  groups,  are  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  notice.  I  shall 
have  to  recur  again  to  these  monuments. 

I  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  individuality 
of  these  islands,  if  I  may  use  the  temiy  in  connexion  with 
the  lie  of  the  ground,  and  the  certainty  forced  upon  even 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  he  is  standing  upon  no 
common  soil,  but  on  that  of  a  land  which,  although  now 
desolate  enough,  has  probably  teemed  with  life,  and  under 
whose  dust  may,  possibly,  lie  the  history  of  countless  genera- 
tions. I  have  also  mentioned  the  tumuli,  which  cover 
the  island  on  all  sides,  from  the  coast  to  the  centre  or  the 
clififs  of  the  central  basin.  I  will  now  take  one  glance  at 
what  is  known  of  the  earliest  historic  days  of  the  race  that 
peopled  these  islands,  and  then  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  three  weeks  of  constant  research  have  disclosed, 
leaving  it  for  others,  who  know  more  about  these  matters 
than  I  do,  to  judge  whether  my  conclusions  are  right  or 
wrong. 

We  know  that  these  islands  have  been  ruled  by  Phoenicians, 
Babylonians  (P),  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Portuguese.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first-named  Herodotus  says  that  ''the  Phoenicians 
first  dwelt  upon  the  Erythrean  Sea,  having  migrated  thence 
to  the  Mediterranean,  when,  etc.,"  and  again,  later  on,  in  his 
account  of  the  forces  that  Xerxes  paraded  for  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  after  having  mentioned  that  the  Phoenicians  of 
Sidon  had  won  the  regatta  held  at  the  foot  of  that  monarch's 
marble  throne  on  Abydos,  he  adds  that  ''  according  to  their 
own  account  this  nation  dwelt  anciently  upon  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  but,  crossing  thence,  fixed  themselves  upon  the  Coast 
of  Syria,  where  they  still  inhabit." 

My  first  visit  to  the  Sheikh  resulted  in  an  immediate  call 
for  horses  and  a  ride  out  from  Muharrak  to  the  date-groves  of 
Simabi,  where  the  Chief  said  they  had  lately  come  upon  an 
old  well.     The  sand-hills  on  this  side  of  the  island  evidently 


I.  SKETCH  OF  STONE  ]>ISCOVERED  BY  CAPT   DURAND. 
(2   Ft.   2   IN.   long). 
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cover  old  buildings,'  and  the  "  well"  that  had  been  found 
waa  either  a  stone  conduit  with  cross  branches  or  the  foun- 
dations of  an  old  stone  building,  some  sis  or  Bevea  feet 
below  the  surface,  now  holding  water.  The  ground  had 
been  struck  with  a  suraper  to  make  room  for  a  young  date 
plant,  and  had  fallen  in,  thus  disclosing  the  stone  work 
below.  I  could  not  ask  to  search  there,  as  it  would  have 
damaged  the  garden,  but  I  asked  the  gardener,  though  in 
■vain,  to  go  down,  and  find  out  what  it  was. 

After  this  I  rode  round  to  every  mosque  on  this  aide  of 
the  island,  thinking  it  most  likely  to  hnd  intelligent  in- 
habitants there.  I  was  taken  to  many,  into  the  walls  of 
which  old  Arabic  inscriptions  had  been  let,  and  to  the  ruined 
mosque  of  the  Meshed-i-Ahu-Zeidan,^  near  the  Eildd-i- 
Kadim,  said  to  have  been  built  with  the  material  of  a  still 
older  structure,  and  likely,  therefore,  to  yield  specimens  of 
old  writing.  It  contains  one  old  tablet,  and  a  ring  of  stones 
round  one,  if  not  two,  of  its  room  walls  are  scored  with 
large  Kufic  letters,  perhaps  from  some  earlier  building. 
These  I  did  not  copy. 

At  last,  after  having  visited  twenty  mosques  at  least, 
which  produced  nothing  but  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  kallian,  and 
innumerable  complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Slietkhs  and 
their  tribe,  I  was  told  of  a  stone  that  nobody  could  read. 
Tliis,  therefore,  I  went  to  see,  and  found  it  imbedded  in  the 
"holy  of  holies"  in  the  Madrasseh-i-Daood,  in  the  Bil&d-i- 
Kadim.  The  stone  is  of  black  basalt  shaped  Kke  the  prow 
of  a  boat,  or  an  animal's  tongue,  and  is  two  feet  two  inches 
long.     I  bad  no  difficulty  in  getting  it,  in  spite  of  its  holy 


m  of  a  French  and  an  English  frigate  accompanied  by  t.  Fernian  (Ailchi) 
Ambaaiadar  digging  and  turning  Dyer  KUmea  in  thu  vetj  place.  Hb  did  cot 
know  vith  nhat  reeulte. 

'  The  well  of  the  Abli-Zeid&n  U  worth  mentioning.  It  apringa  nnder  an 
arch  of  stone,  which  aeries  a^  the  foundation  of  port  of  the  walls  of  a  amail 
mosqne.  The  water  is  beautiM  and  worm  in  the  cool  weather,  being  eaid  to 
become  cold  in  the  hot  I  auppoae  Ibo  change  is  merely  in  the  temperature  of 
*''  ~  lir.  A  stone  pUlu-  with  two  circular  stones  as  a  basement  riaing  from  the 
r  nipports  put  of  the  aapertbuctuie.     Tbe  palt«to  on  tha  onter  arch  ia 
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situation,  by  telling  the  Moollahs  that  it  was  a  fire- 
worshipper's  stone,  probably  an  idol,  and  had  no  busineBS 
where  it  was.  To  back  my  argument,  I  gave  a  few  rupees 
to  repair  the  mosque,  and  thus  the  loss  was  made  up  to  them. 
Sheikh  Ahmed  sent  a  slave  who  dug  it  out  and  carried  it 
home  for  me.  The  characters  are  evidently  Babylonian  or 
Assyrian  Cuneiform,  but  some  of  the  characters  look  like 
hieroglyphs. 

With  regard  to  the  tumuli,  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  may  be  the  remains  of  the  Phoenician  temples  noticed 
by  Androsthenes.  Those  nearest  to  the  village  of  Ali  have 
had  buildings  on  the  top  of  them  formed  of  shaped  blocks 
of  sandstone.  I  cannot  mention  all  the  places  on  these 
islands  which  probably  contain  buried  buildings,  but  content 
myself  with  drawing  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
prominent. 

On  leaving  the  town  of  Manameh,  the  western  road,  pass- 
ing through  lines  of  date  gardens,  lands  one  in  the  "Wil&yat-i- 
Kadim  or  Bil&d-i-Kadim,  *the  ancient  city,*  where,  probably 
from  time  immemorial,  building  has  been  piled  upon  build- 
ing. Here  several  mounds,  rising  white  and  shrubless, 
attract  attention,  but  leaving  these  again,  and  inclining  to 
the  north  of  west,  passing  the  Portuguese  fort  on  the  sea- 
board still  massive  and  imposing  in  its  decay,  we  come  upon 
a  line  of  high  sand-hills,  chained  together,  facing  the  northern 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  so  from  the  beach,  near  the 
villages  of  Barboora  and  Shirebi.  These  I  walked  over,  but 
found  only  one  outlying  stone,  a  large  mass  that  bore  signs 
of  shaping.  One  square-cut  hole,  as  if  for  the  jamb  of  a 
large  door,  was  obvious,  as  also  two  channels  square-cut 
on  the  same  face.  I  regret  that  I  took  at  the  time  but  little 
notice  of  these.  It  is  only  deductively,  after  seeing  other 
mounds  and  going  over  half  the  island,  that  I  have  been 
led  to  attach  importance  to  these  particular  mounds,  from 
the  fact,  firstly,  of  their  size,  secondly,  of  their  position  in 
a  line  facing  the  sea,  and,  thirdly,  because  there  are  no 
mounds  of  lesser  proportions  near  them. 

Leaving  these,  however,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  Bil&d- 
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i-Kadim,  and  on  starting,  again,  I  passed  througli  date  groves, 
and  found  myself  almost  immediately  on  a  broad  road  entirely 
devoid  of  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  appearing  to  be  raised 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  surrounding  soil,  which  bears  a  few- 
scattered  shrubs.  This,  I  think,  for  part  of  its  length  at 
Icaat,  was  at  one  time  a  made  road :  there  is  not,  however, 
enough  traffic  at  the  present  day  between  "  AJi "  and 
Manaraeh  to  beat  out  a  sheep  track. 

This  village  of  "  Ali,"  where  the  road  lands  us  in  a  small 
tumhled-down  village,  inhabited  by  Shiaha,  is  built  of  and 
over  old  habitations,  and  immediately  outside  of  it  there 
ia  a  moat  singular  group  of  mounds,  to  which  I  will  now  draw 
attention.  They  number  about  25  or  30,  some  larger,  some 
smaller,  the  largest  being  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  yards  through  their  broadeat  base ;  they 
are  somewhat  furrowed  by  the  weather,  but  retain  a  strong 
family  likeness,  particularly  in  the  squareness  of  their  tops, 
which  are  often  indented ;  they  are  bare  and  close  together, 
which  facts  (in  spite  of  the  enormous  block  of  shaped  sand- 
stone cropping  out  uear  and  on  the  top  of  some,  and  the  gallery 
in  one  of  them,  also  near  the  summit)  made  me  doubt  the 
correctness  of  my  first  conjecture  that  they  must  be  temples. 
Still,  as  they  were  the  only  distinctly  shaped  mounds  of  their 
size  that  I  was  able  to  examine  closely,  while  immediately 
behind  them  stretched  chain  upon  chain,  and  group  upon 
group  of  lesser  tumuli,  unquestionably  graves,  I  clung  to 
the  hope  that  this  large  group  might  be  something  more. 
But  if  these  miles  upon  miles  of  crowded  heaps  are  tombs, 
where  did  the  inhabitants  live  P  Probably  they  lived  along 
the  coast  as  at  present,  building  their  houses  of  the  branches 
of  the  palm-tree,  as  do  still  the  poorer  classes. 

Or,  possibly,  these  islands  may  have  been  the  cemetery  of 
Gerrha,  which  was  the  great  Phtenician  mart  in  these  parts, 
and  which  is  believed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  long 
bay  behind  Bahrein ;  while  other  causes,  such  as  their  fertility, 
and  their  abundance  in  beautiful  water,  may  have  caused  them 
tohsve  been  regarded  as  holy  ground.  The  correct  site  of 
Gerrha  has   been  somewhat  disputed.     D'Anville  places  it 
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at  Katif;  Niebuhr,  at  Koweit  or  Grain;  and  Forster,  I 
think,  probably  correctly,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  behind 
Bahrein.^ 

I  have  been  told  by  Arabs  that  there  are  many  large  ruins 
on  the  mainland,  and  one  man  in  particular  told  me  that 
they  had  found  traces  of  building  stones  and  pillars  at  a  place 
where  salt  is  quarried.  The  bottom  of  the  Gulf  behind 
Bahrein  has,  I  believe,  never  been  carefully  explored. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  mounds  at  Ali.  On  my  first 
arrival,  I  went  over  and  round  many  of  the  larger  ones,  and 
at  last  my  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  finding  an  entrance 
into  one  of  these  (under  a  flat  stone  near  the  summit),  through 
which,  lying  down,  we  were  just  able  to  creep,  and  on 
getting  beyond  the  opening  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long 
passage  or  gallery,  which  was,  however,  blocked  with  fallen 
masonry  a  few  yards  in  front  of  us.  The  roof  of  this  passage 
is  formed  by  transverse  blocks  of  flat  stone,  laid  from  wall 
to  wall,  about  six  feet  in  breadth,  the  width  of  the  passage 
being  somewhat  less.  The  walls,  where  still  intact,  were 
covered  with  a  coarse-grained  hard  plaster,  and  where  broken, 
showed  an  enormous  thickness  of  large  stones,  welded  to- 
gether with  the  same  rough  plaster. 

From  the  general  form  of  these  greater  mounds  I  should 
think  they  had  been  pillared  circular  edifices  with  slightly 
domed  or  fiat  roofs.  I  saw  no  trace  of  carving  on  any  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  l}ring  about  on  these  mounds.  All  that 
were  so  exposed  were  of  huge  size ;  but,  though  every  block 
bore  evidence  of  having  been  shaped,  they  were  so  worn  by 
age,  that  no  writing,  however  deep,  could  have  remained. 
No  doubt,  as  time  wore  on,  the  inhabitants  have  made  use  of 
these  mounds  as  quarries,  which  may  partly  account  for  the 

^  Vincent  makes  Gerrba  to  have  been  on  tbe  site  of  tbe  present  Katif,  and  aa 
to  dedacine  Tyrians  and  Aradians  from  the  names  of  these  Gnlf  islands,  sayi 
simply,  and  rather  unfairly,  that  it  is  consonant  with  tbe  perpetual  Tanity  of  the 
Greeks,  who  reduce  cYcrUbin^  unknown  to  tbe  standard  of  their  own  fabaloni 
history.  I  think  that  tnis  place  may,  amongst  other  reasons,  have  drawn  im- 
portance from  its  situation  with  regani  to  the  monsoon  and  the  peculiar  winds 
of  tbe  Gulf  itself,  as  well  as  perhaps  from  tbe  debouchure  of  a  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates?  With  regard  to  this,  see  some  account  of  monsoons,  etc.,  in 
Vincent's  preliminary  observations  to  tbe  **  Voyage  of  Nearchos." 
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tare  appearance  of  many  of  them,  where  no  stone  is  left  on 
the  surface.  Moroover,  the  Btonea  that  were  buried  may 
have  fared  better  than  their  exposed  comrades.  With  regard 
to  the  positions  of  the  mounds  themselves,  I  could  see  no 
trace  of  any  unity  of  design  in  the  grouping',  except  perhaps  in. 
one  place,  where  four  corner  mounds  seemed  to  be  connected 
by  a  wall,  and  whore,  in  the  centre  of  the  so-formed  quad- 
rangle, appears  a  mound  of  undefined  shape,  smaller,  but 
resembling  the  others. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  opened  a  small  mound, 
fifty-seven  paces  round,  and  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height,  to  the 
westward  of  the  large  group,  and  have  begun  upon  a  larger 
one.  Of  the  latter  I  will  give  an  account  presently.  The 
small  one  is  one  of  many  hundreds  that  lie  grouped  together. 
It  appears  to  be  simply  a  single  tomb,  though  oddly  cham- 
bered. The  centre  passage  was  4ft.  Sin.  high  from  the 
ground,  and  roofed  with  single  slabs  of  rough  hewn  limestone 
stretching  across  about  3ft.  6in.  each ;  the  width  of  this 
passage  being  three  feet  clear.  The  height  of  the  side 
chambers,  which  were  only  3ft.  fiin.,  combined  with  their 
shortness  3ft.  8Jn.,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  I  found  the  skull 
between  the  thigh  bones,  shows  that  the  man  must  have 
been  buried  in  a  sitting  position. 

The  walls  of  the  tomb  were  of  rough  hewn  stone  and 
nnmortared,  so  that  dust  had  drifted  into  the  chambers, 
sifting  in  between  the  stones  and  covering  much  of  the 
floor  to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  I  opened  from  the 
eastward,  and  came  upon  a  central  passage  lying  nearly 
east  and  west,  a  fact  that  I  have  since  utilized  in  beginning 
my  work  on  the  larger  mound.  On  carrying  away  the 
earth  we  found  no  entrance,  but  made  one  by  removing 
large  blocks  of  stone,  luckily  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
big  passage.  From  here  we  bad  to  step  down  about  three 
feet  six  inches,  and  found,  at  length,  in  the  first  compart- 
ment to  the  right  (and  north),  the  skuH  and  bones  of  a 
man.  Unfortunately  a  slight  shake  was  given  to  the 
basket,  after  I  had  placed  it  carefully  on  one  side,  and 
the  skull,  though  propped  in  dust,  fell  to  pieces.     Judging 
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by  the  thigh  bones,  the  man  could  not  have  stood  mach, 
if  at  all,  over  five  feet  nine  inches.  The  skull  seemed  a 
very  small  one,  specially  low  in  the  forehead,  with  a  good 
development  of  the  orbital  ridge,  narrow  and  more  de- 
veloped in  length  than  in  breadth,  but  still  a  small 
skull.  It  lay  between  the  thigh  bones,  one  of  which  was 
broken.  This  position  of  the  skull,  however,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lowness  of  the  chamber  and  its  want  of  depth, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  corpse  was  buried  in  a  sitting 
posture.  In  the  small  compartment  facing  the  first  we 
found  the  bones  of  some  small  animal,  probably  a  gazelle 
or  a  sheep,  and  some  remains  of  a  rather  delicate  clay 
drinking  vessel ;  while,  scattered  in  the  dust  of  the 
central  passage,  were  a  lot  of  small  shapeless  pieces  of 
oxidized  metal,  brass  or  copper,  and  some  fragments  of  a 
vessel  of  coarse  red  earthenware. 

In  the  western  and  corresponding  side  chambers,  both 
partially  blocked  by  one  or  two  large  stones,  nothing 
was  found,  except  dust  and  a  few  laminated  bones.  These 
came  out  of  the  south-western  chamber,  but,  with  them,  there 
was  no  skull  or  recognizable  human  bones.  Here  and  there, 
scattered  among  the  dust  throughout  the  tomb,  were  pieces 
of  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  once  ivory  or  wood ; 
these  being  found  on  sifting  the  baskets  of  dust  which  came 
out  when  the  tomb  was  being  laid  bare  to  its  foundation 
stones. 

April  Gthy  1879. — I  can  now  give  a  further  account  of  the 
larger  mounds  that  I  have  been  since  engaged  upon. 

In  the  first  place,  I  chose  the  most  perfect  looking  of  the 
large  tumuli,  the  present  height  of  which  is  about  45  feet, 
circumference  200  paces,  and  the  circular  mound  around  it 
330  paces,  20  paces  of  level  ground  separating  this  latter 
from  the  base  of  the  mound,  with  a  line  of  wall  joining  the 
outer  circle  to  the  base  of  the  mound. 

I  naturally  thought  that  this  mound  might  cover  the  ruins 
of  a  small  circular  temple,  and  not  those  of  a  tomb.  So  we 
began  to  work  at  the  top  and  centre,  cutting  down  several 
yards.      Finding,  however,   nothing  but  a  ring  of   large 
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stoneB,  I  left  the  top  and  began  work  again  a  few  feet  above 
the  base,  niiining  a  cutting  into  the  mound  and  taking  care 
to  retaia  the  eame  line  east  and  west,  having  remarked  a 
depression  or  shallow  channel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mound  in  this  direction.  Here,  on  going  in  a  few  feet, 
our  progress  was  blocked  by  enormous  atones,  which  appeared, 
on  removal,  to  form  part  of  a  cyclopean  circular  containing 
wall.  One  of  the  blocks  we  had  to  break  up  with  the  crow- 
bar measured  roughly  over  six  feet  long,  by  three  feet  six 
broad,  and  eighteen  inches  deep. 

The  height  of  this  wall  above  the  ground  level  of  my 
tunnel  was  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  which  would  make  it  at 
least  ten  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  blocks 
used  were  unequal  in  size  and  utimortared.' 

On  breaking  through  this  wall,  I  almost  at  once  found 
myself  in  a  passage  or  gallery,  about  six  feet  broad,  and 
gradually  narrowing  (as  I  found  afterwards)  to  five  feet  three 
inches  at  the  inuer  end.  The  walls  on  either  side  were 
of  rough,  uumortared,  and  carelessly  fitted  atones,  varying  in 
size,  but  sloping  pyramidally  upwards  from  the  encircling 
wall  and  also  sKghtly  outwards  from  their  base.  I  picked  my 
way  between  these  containing  walls,  removing  the  earth  as  I 
went,  and  thus  gradually  clearing  out  the  passage  behind 
as  we  proceeded. 

This  increased  the  labour  enormously,  and  was  I  believe 
unnecessary,  from  the  compactness  of  the  mass,  the  relative 
small  size  of  our  gallery,  and  the  outward  slope  of  the 
walls. 

A  second  barrier  or  inner  wall,  which  blocked  the 
entrance  to  the  tomb  itself  was  met  with  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet  six  inches  from  the  first  circular  wall  of 
blocks.  On  Hearing  this  inner  wall  we  found  the  passage 
on  either  side  to  be  roughly  mortared,  and  where  the 
well- welded    barrier    forbade    access,    the    wall   on    either 


'  Somo  of  tbe  outJjtng  blool^  on  the  other  large  mounds  (already  noticed)  are 
of  randetnne,  and  have  been  caiefull}-  shuped  :  perbapa  tlie  nreliilcets  were  equal 
to  ahapin^  sandstone,  but  not  to  abupmg  tbe  harder  Umestone,  or  at  aof  rate  did 
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side  had  two  coats,  one  of  rough  and  the  other  of  smooth 
mortar,  the  latter  underlying  the  former,  which  still  here 
bore  the  marks  of  the  plasterer's  finger  smears.  The  under- 
coat was  of  different  material,  and  so  smooth  and  hard  that 
we  had  to  use  our  picks  to  remove  it.  The  transverse  wall 
of  cemented  blocks  had  been  built  in  apparently  after  the 
side-walls  had  been  finished.     We  blew  this  out. 

From  the  platform  on  which  these  blocks  were  placed,  a 
drop  of  three  feet  six  inches  brought  us  to  the  smooth  and 
mortared  floor  of  the  tomb ;  here  we  turned  up,  among  the 
stones  and  rubble  masonry,  a  large  amount  of  charcoal  in 
such  big  pieces,  that  I  think  the  roof  must  have  been  at 
one  time  supported  by  date  tree  trunks.  Some  pieces  of  a 
thinner  character  presented  the  appearance  of  bamboo-matting 
charcoaled. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  passage  were  two  shelves  on 
either  side,  the  lowest  of  which  was  carefully  lined  with 
mortar,  but  held  nothing  but  yellow  dust,  with  which  they 
were  filled  up.  These  were  four  feet  long,  by  eight  inches 
in  depth,  and  were  at  a  height  of  six  feet  nine  from  the 
ground  or  platform.  There  is  nothing  to  show  to  what  use 
these  shelves  can  have  been  put.  On  descending  from  the 
platform  (the  end  of  the  passage)  the  walls  carefully 
mortared  still  continued  right  and  left  for  three  feet  two 
inches,  and  then  turned  at  right  angles,  forming  small 
mortuary  chambers  of  the  same  shape  as  those  in  the  lesser 
tomb  previously  described. 

The  dimensions  of  these  chambers  right  and  left  of  the 
passage  are  roughly  seven  feet  three  (length),  by  three  feet 
three  (breadth),  and  five  feet  six  (height).  From  the  interior 
walls  of  these  chambers  stretched  back,  through  piles  of 
rubble  and  fallen  blocks,  the  side  walls  of  a  passage  some 
four  feet  broader  than  the  gallery  by  which  we  had  entered. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  stones  used,  there  is  a 
big  mass  now  lying  in  the  passage,  probably  a  whole  stone, 
und  one  of  those  that  formed  the  roof,  the  dimensions  of  which 
arc  five  feet  long  by  four  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  nine  in  depth, 
and  another  lying  alone  in  the  left-hand  side  chamber,  five  feet 
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long  by  one  foot  ten  thick.  Of  course,  all  round,  over  and  under 
these,  there  are  smaller  masses  buried  in  mortar,  flints  and 
earth.  Though  I  searched  most  carefully,  I  found  no  marks 
of  writing  anywhere,  not  even  a  mason's  mark  on  any  of  the 
atones. 

I  think  that  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  which,  from  the  breadth 
of  the  central  passage,  could  not  he  made  of  single  trans- 
verse blocks,  was  unequal  to  supporting  the  weight  of  earth 
piled  upon  it,  and  had  gradually  slipped  in. 

Out  of  all  the  number  of  large  tombs,  there  is  still  one, 
though  not  the  largest,  which  would,  I  believe,  well  repay 
further  research. 

From  October  to  April  the  climate  of  Bahrein  is  delightful, 
during  the  other  months  of  the  year  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  on  work. 


Notes  on  Capt.  Dcrand's  Refokt  upon  the  Islanus  op 
Bahreik.  By  Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  and  Director  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 
Having  been  led  by  Capt.  Durand's  discoveries  at  Bahrein 
to  look  into  the  question  of  the  antiquities  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  much  new  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  this  region  has  been  accumu- 
lated since  Vincent  and  Heeren  conducted  their  investigations 
into  "the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  ancients";  and 
although,  therefore,  I  have  not  sufficient  leisure  at  my  com- 
mand at  present  to  work  out  the  inquiry  as  it  deserves  to  be 
worked  out,  I  have  still  thought  that  the  notes  collected 
during  my  desultory  reading  might  be  usefully  submitted  to 
a  meeting  of  this  Society,  both  with  a  view  to  the  partial  I 

illustration  of  the  subject,  and  more  especially  in  the  hope  of  I 

I suggesting  lines  of  research  to  other  and  more  competent  I 

^^K   students.  I 

^^H       The  importance,   then,   of  this   maritime  region   in   the  I 
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earliest  period  of  the  world's  history  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  whereas  Babylonia  was  mainly  instrumental  ia 
^  imparting  civilization  to  Western  Asia,  the  Babylonians 
themselves  admitted  having  received  all  their  knowledge 
from  the  mysterious  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
tradition  preserved  by  Berosus,  of  Oannes,  or  "the  fish  Gh)d/' 
who  came  up  from  '^  that  part  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  which 
borders  on  Babylonia/'  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  "letters  and  sciences 
and  arts  of  every  kind/'  evidently  points  to  this  period  of 
primitive  civilization.^  Oannes  appears  in  the  inscriptions  as 
"the  creator  of  mankind";  "the  God  of  knowledge";  the 
lord  of  the  primeval  cities  of  JErid,   of  Surippak,  and  of 

Khalkha.  He  is  usually  known  by  the  name  of  *->"T  ^YTfT  ff 
"  the  God  of  the  house  of  water,"  to  which  title  I  proposed 
many  years  ago  to  give  the  phonetic  value  of  Sia,  a  pro- 
visional reading,  which  has  remained  in  use  ever  since, 
though  it  has  really  very  little  except  convenience  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  question  then  arises,  who  were  these  primitive 
"  fathers  of  knowledge,"  who  first  civilized  the  settlers  on 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  whose  memory  was  perhaps 
preserved  in  the  legend  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  ?     From  many  circumstances,  which  will  be 

*  The  late  George  Smith,  in  tlie  third  chapter  of  his  **  Chaldsan  Account  of 
Genesis,''  p.  37,  has  extracted  from  Cor)''s  fru^^ents  most  of  the  Greek  notioes 
referring  to  the  early  mythology  and  the  primitive  settlement  of  Babylonia,  and 
has  compared  them  in  a  somewhat  perfunctory  manner  with  the  traditions 
presenrea  in  the  Cimciform  Inscriptions.  His  account  of  H6a  or  Oannes  is  at  any 
rate  far  from  satisfactory,  and  really  adds  very  little  to  what  I  published  on  the 
subject  twenty- two  years  ago  in  vol.  i.  of  Rawlinson*s  Herodotus,  p.  599.  The 
great  desideratum  has  been  to  find  the  Cuneiform  original  of  the  Greek  "ficvnfr, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  the  search  has  been  unsuccessful.    If  Lenonnant*8 

conjecture  had  proved  true  that  ►TTTT  had  the  power  of  khan,  the  Accadian  name 

for  a  fish  being  khannoy   then  we  might    have  compared  4^  JTTT 

as  a  title  of  Hca  with  Oannes  ;  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 

hud  the  phonetic  value  of  nun,  and  nothing  else.    The  original  name  of 

seems  to  have  been  >->-T  TI  ti^  hTTT  >**^ T  -^^^ nuna,  which  probably 

meant  <*  the  fish  king.**  (See  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  No.  2,  which  is  an  etymolo- 
gical commentary  on  the  Accadian  text  of  an  unrecovered  portion  of  tlw 
''fair*  Tablet,  other  portions  of  the  same  commentary  whicn  rofw  to  the 
published  text  of  the  full  tablet,  being  included  in  B.M.I,  vol.  y.  now  almost 
ready  for  issue.) 
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^^H  detailed  in  the  course  of  these  notes,  I  judge  that  they  were  a 
^^H  dark  race,  the  ancestors  of  the  "  hlack-heads  "  of  the  inscrip- 
^^H  tions,  and  possibly  the  same  as  the  Adamites  of  Genesis. 
^^H  Tbey  clearly  did  not  belong  to  what  ia  called  the  Semitic 
^^H  family  of  nations,  as  there  is  hardly  a  name  in  the  original 
^^H  mythology  or  geography  of  the  region  which  can  be  traced 
^^H  to  u  Hebrew  or  Arabic  root.'  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
^^H  same  race,  judging  from  their  language,  an  the  later  Akliad 
^^H  of  Babylonia ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they  owed 
^^B  their  early  refinement  to  their  position  on  the  great  line  of 
^^V  traffic  between  the  east  and  west.  Commerce,  indeed,  hns 
^^B  always  sharpened  the  intelligence,  and  pioneered  the  way  to 
^^M  civilization ;  and  the  same  influences,  which  in  a  later  age 
^^H  placed  the  Phcenicians  at  the  head  of  European  progress, 
^^M  may  thus  be  supposed,  at  the  first  dawn  of  history,  to  have 
^^K  been  in  operation  in  the  Persian  Crulf.  And  here  I  may 
^^H  observe,  that  the  reasons  why,  in  very  early  times — and  even 
^^M  as  late  aa  the  time  of  Alexander — the  emporia  of  commerce 
^^V  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  were  to  be  found  in 
^^1  the  Persian  Gulf,  rather  than  on  the  southern  coast  of 
^^M  Arabia,  or  in  the  Red  Sea,  were  simply  these  : — 1st,  that  in 
^^B  the  infancy  of  navigation  manners  dared  not  strike  directly 
^^m  across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  tlie  Malabar  coast  to  Aden, 
^^P  but  were  obliged  to  creep  along  the  shore  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  the  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  2nd,  that  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  its  varying  winds,  was  always  a  far  more 
convenient  sea  for  navigation  than  the  funnel-shaped  Red 
Sea,  where  the  wind  blew  for  nine  months  continuously  in 
one  direction,  and  for  three  months  in  the  other;  and  3rd, 
that  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  northern  skirts  of 

II  It  is  difficult  of  coone  in  same  cases  to  determine  vhether  the  Accacliim  or 
Auyriin  renderinf;  of  a  jiroper  Qmue  mar  be  the  original  form.  For  jtutuira, 
the  eril  xpirits,  comtHUiions  of  Oannee,  who  are  niuned  bji  Ab)-itemis  (fi^owing 
fiero«us]  EiiSitni  and  'Er-ftiydiioi,  appear  in  the  Inscriptions  as  Vadakku  and 
Egimu  in  Assyrian,  but  Vaiuk  and  Gigim  in  AcciidisB,  which  are  mere  variant 
fomu  of  the  some  title,  and  probably  lignify  " the  itdkers"  and  "the  lavagers;" 
Bod  I  may  add  that  'Ei^^ovAdi  U  probably  Ana-gailil  (Arabic  A^  "  ^"> 
destroyers")  the  Greek  labial  as  usual  replacing- the  hard  guttuial,  and  A*i-!tt$oi 
may  bt  Am-rnhrd,  "  the  cronchers,"  the  d  and  r  interchanifiug.  In  ihia  ii«w 
Ar^imii  will  be  the  only  one  of  the  five  monsters  of  Berusua  unidentified. 
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Arabia  (along  the  caravan  route,  for  instance,  from  (Jerrha 
to  Palmyra),  offered  far  greater  facilities  for  inland  transport 
to  the  west,  than  the  hot  trackless  wastes  of  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula.  To  these  combined  causes,  then,  it  was  owing 
that  Milukh  and  Magan,  Ophir  and  Gerrha,  long  maintained 
their  commercial  and  maritime  ascendency,  to  be  succeeded 
in  later  times  by  Siraf  and  Keis,  by  Ormuz  and  Bassorah. 

Having  thus  explained  generally  my  view  of  the  early 
condition  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  I  now  enter  upon  particulars, 
relying  mainly  on  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
for  a  due  illustration  of  the  subject.  The  earliest  available 
source  of  information  is  no  doubt  the  Babylonian  mythology. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  worship  of  H^a  or  Oannes, 
which  was  introduced  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  originally 
distinct  from,  and  perhaps  antagonistic  to,  the  worship  of  the 
two  other  Gods  of  the  Triad,  Ann  and  Bel,  the  cult  of  Anu 
being  perhaps  of  native   growth,  while  that  of  Bel   was 

borrowed  from  the  Eastern  mountaineers,  the  famous  "^  ^Y»- 
or  Sar/u  rahuy  "  the  great  mountain,"  which  is  always  spoken 
of  as  "  the  father  of  Bel,"  being  the  modem  Kihir  Koh^  or 
outer  range  of  Zagros,  a  name  which  has  the  same  significa- 
tion.^   AVhether  this  distinction  can  or  cannot  be  maintained 

'  For  '*  the  pjeat  mountain/'  the  father  of  Bel  or  Uuy  second  God  of  the 
Bjil)yh)uian  Triad,  see  B.M.I,  iv.  18,  14  ;  iv.  23,  30 ;  iv.  27,  17 ;  iv.  60,  23,  and 
Smith's  DiscoYerics,  p.  392,  Ins.  line  7.  This  remarkable  feature  of  the  Baby- 
lonian mythoh)^'  is  named  in  one  passage  (iv.  27,  17)  Im^kharru  or  HeaTen*8 
hill,  and  is  described  as  '*reachin<;  its  head  to  heaven  while  its  fonndatioDB 
touchf-d  the  ahfu,**  an  indication  which,  if  of  any  geographical  ralue,  will  alone 
suit  Kihii'.Jcoh^  which  stretches  out  its  roots  to  the  great  lake  at  Tib.  I  was 
for  some  time  under  the  impression  that  the  Sadu  raou  or  **  great  monntain"  of 
Bel  WHS  n'[)r(.>sented  by  the  large  mound  at  Xiifer,  which  was  mecially  Bel*8 
city  :  and  whuro  the  Zhjfftirat  or  Tower  was  named  Bit-'Im-'Kharrit,  "  the 
House  of  Hoaven*s  hill ;  **  but  further  research  has  satisfied  me  that  "the  great 
mountain  *'  was  a  real  physical  feature,  though  often  used  in  a  mythical  sense  (as 
in  B.M.I,  iv.  60,  23,  where  the  name  is  bracketed  with  Nidukki  or  Bahrein),  voA. 
provi-.ionnlIy,  therefore,  I  suggest  Kibir-koh  as  its  modem  representative.  Of 
c-oiirsi-  the  xndH  rnbu,  ''  father  of  Bel,**  is  Quite  distinct  from  the  Sadu^rabU' 
hHitiiti  or  Kharris-fjal'kurkurrn^  in  wliich  almost  all  Assyrian  scholars,  except 
Smith,  have  insisted  up  to  the  present  time  on  seeing  a  sort  of  Eastern  Olympns, 
but  which  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  great  national  temple  at  Auur 
(or  Kihh  Shirfint)^  with  yecropoUs  attached^  the  mat  aralli  of  Botta*s  Ins.  153, 

1.  12,  and  t^W\  V  f^  °^  B.M.I,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  32.    Bel  was  sometimes 

cnll^l  ''the  great  mountain**  himself,  and  was  enshrined  with  the  other  Gods 
um\  (r(Kl(le*<ses,  in  the  famous  temple  of  Sadu^rabH-matdti  at  Assor.  See  Bottn*s 
Ins.  pi.  131,  1.  19. 
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is  not,  however,  of  much  consequence  to  my  present  argument, 
which  is  confined  to  H^a  and  his  ocean  domicile.  He  ia  beat 
known  as  the  Lord  of  the  Absu  or  "  abyss,"  a  name  which  is 
usually  applied  in  a  sort  of  mythic  sense  to  the  "waters  under 
the  earth  "  of  the  Hebrews,  but  which  also  certainly  indicated 
a  geographical  reality ;  being,  in  fact,  the  sea  now  called  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  more  specifically  the  great  inland  sea,  which 
at  different  periods  of  history  has  spread  over  a  more  or  less 
extent  of  the  low  country  intervening  between  the  salt  sea 
shore  and  the  higher  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  only  at  least  by  supposing  an  inland  sea  of  this  nature — 
the  "  Assyrium  stagnum  "  of  Justin,  and  since  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  gradual  accretion  of  alluvial  deposit  from 
the  rivers — that  I  can  explain  how  "the  blessed  city,"  or 
Erid,  H^a's  chief  seat  of  worship,  and  represented  by  the 
ruins  of  Tib,  which  are  now  more  than  200  miles  from  the 
eea-coast,  came  to  be  designated  "the  house  of  the  Ahsii," 
t^l  """^n  ^^T  ' '  "'  '^'^^  '■'^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^  Chaldtean  account 
of  the  Deluge  could  have  been  launched  into  the  Ahsa  from 
the  inland  town  of  Surippak  (probably  near  the  modern 
Eoweiza),  where  it  was  built  by  Khasia-udra  or  Xisuthrua.* 
The  third  seat  of  the  "  water-god,"  or  r—'i  t^\'W  f}  Hin, 
was  at  »-•-  j(I<  Klialkha,  which,  aa  the  name  never  occurs  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Assyrian  military  expeditions,  I  suppose 
to  have  been  an  island  in  the  Gulf,  and  which,  accordingly, 
I  venture  to  compare  with  CSJ^^  Kharak  or  Karrak,  a  name 
that  may,  I  think,  be  also  recognized  in  the  'Apaxia  of 
Ptolemy,  off  the  Persian  coast,  and  the  Araoia  of  Fliny,  the 


'  8t>e  B.H.I.  Tol.  ir.  p.  45,  1.  35.  Id  the  same  passage,  *-^|T  C^f 
the  Arcadiim  name  for  the  aifii,  is  iaplalu»1  aa  "  the  ahode  of  knunledf^e." 
Sit-nimiti.  in  teSarenee,  no  doubt,  to  the  primitive  colomste  who  came  from  the 
PoTOttn  Gulf. 

'  See  col.  1,  1.  27  of  Dohlgo  tablet.  I  call  Surippak  an  inland  town  becnuM 
neither  in  ancient  am  in  modeni  times  hu  ft  eitj  ever  been  buUt  on  the  iea-ahore 
at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  tike  the  Gophratea,  for  the  eimule  reason  that  in 
mch  a  poaition  the  city  would  be  buried  tuiiler  alluvial  deposit  in  the  coons  of  a 
verv  few  years.  Surippak  is  mentioned  ua  late  as  tLe  time  of  KJiainmuraffai, 
-"-'-*  B,o.  1600,  bat  not  hiter.  See  Smith's  "Early  HiaKiry  of  Babylon," 
of  3oe.  of  Bib.  Areh.  vol.  i.  p.  69,  where,  howovBr,  the  uune  is  eipnfcseil 
Under  tta  Accadian  form  of  Maim  (fur  Jfusu). 
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latter  author  adding  the  special  description  "cum   monte 
praealto,  Neptuno  sacra."  * 

As  the  Persian  alphabet  always  substituted  an  r  for  the 
Semitic  /,  Harak  would  naturally  represent  the  Babylonian 
KhahJih  or  Khalkhay  which  name  is  given  as  the  seat  of  the 
god  Hea  in  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  22,  this  notice  being,  more- 
over, confirmed  by  the  phrase  >-JJ  X^^  i!\%  <Y>-  >^  ][][^  **  the 
Lord  Bull,  king  of  Khalakh,"  which  is  found  among  the  titles 
of  Hea  on  an  unpublished  fragment  in  the  British  Museum. 
Yacut's  account  of  Kharak  is  interesting.  He  says,  "  It  is 
an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf  {Bahar-el  Farai)^  which  looks 
like  a  lofty  mountain  (the  "monte  praealto"  of  Pliny,  and  the 
height  being  really  280  feet)  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  When 
a  vessel  leaves  'Abadan  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates)  for 
'Oman,  and  the  wind  is  favourable,  it  will  reach  Kharak  in  a 
day  and  night.  It  is  included  in  the  dependencies  of  Fars, 
and  is  situated  out  in  the  sea  opposite  to  Janndheh  and 
Mihruyan,  the  one  position  being  visible  from  the  other 
with  a  good  sight,  whilst  the  mountains  inland  are  always 
clearly  to  be  seen  from  the  island.  I  have  often  visited  theplace, 
and  found  on  it  a  tomb,  to  which  they  make  pilgrimages  and 
offer  vows,  the  islanders  pretending  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  Mu- 
hammad Ibn  El  Hanifeh,  though  this  is  contrary  to  history." 
Now  it  is  quite  possible,  I  think,  in  view  of  that  persistency 
of  tradition  which  is  so  marked  in  the  East,  that  this 
pilgrimage  to  a  spurious  shrine  may  be  a  relic  of  the  old 
sailor-worship  of  H^a.  There  is  indeed  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  day,  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Eharak,  a  rude 
cave-temple,  which  bears  marks  of  the  remotest  antiquity, 

^  li.M.I.  vol.  ii.  p.  60, 1.  21.  Ptolemy  calls  ^Vracia  the  Island  of  Alexander,  bat 
lor  whut  rensou  is  not  apparent.    His  island  of  Tabiana  in  the  immediate  ricinity 


lias  named  after  tbe  river  T&b,  and  liis  To^io?  represents  of  course  the  ^mi%» 

of  the  Persians.  The  Achtcmenian  Palace  of  Taoce,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  was 
])r()bably  at  the  modem  villa^  of  Dalaki,  where  there  is  a  fine  mound  of  great 
apparent  antiquit}' ;  but  the  most  promising  site  for  excavation  in  that  part  of 
PiTsia  would  seem  to  be  at  the  village  of  Hindim  on  the  T&b  river,  where, 
acconling  to  the  traveller  Mosder  Ibn  Mohalhaly  there  were  in  his  time  (tenth 
(>rntur\')  *'  wonderful  ri>mains  and  magnificent  buildings,  from  which  the}* 
(•xcavated  buried  treasures  as  they  do  in  Egypt,  together  with  temples  of 
inar\'fllous  workmaiLship  and  Pi/rtrft."  The  ruins  still  exist,  as  I  have  heard, 
between  the  two  arms  ot  the  river  about  one  stage  south  of  BibukoH. 


I 
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though  the  traces  of  a  cross  and  a  half- obliterated  Syrian 
iaacviption  show  that  in  later  times  it  must  have  been  used  aa 
a  Christian  hermitage.  Geographical  commentators  have 
been  usually  content  to  identify  Eharak  with  the  "Ijeapoi  or 
'Ix^pa  of  the  Greeks,  where  there  was  a  shrine  to  Apollo 
and  Diana,  but  the  measurements  are  quite  unsuitable.  Icarus, 
BO  named,  it  is  said,  by  Alexander,  was  found  by  Arcbias,  the 
king's  first  exploring  officer  sent  from  Babylon,  to  be  only 
distant  120  stadia  (ten  or  twelve  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates;  and  the  evidence  of  Androstbenes,  who  conducted 
a  later  survey,  further  shows  that  it  was  close  to  the  Arabian 
coast.'  It  has  probably  been  long  ago  absorbed  in  the  new 
land  of  the  Bubian  Island,  formed  by  the  continued  deposit  of 
alluvium,  and  it  is  useless,  therefore,  now  to  search  for  the 
site.  It  is  a  subject  of  more  interest,  as  indicating  the  line 
of  advance  by  which  the  primitive  Turanian  colony  must  have 
approached  the  Euphrates,  to  observe  that  Nearchus  passed 
another  island  sacred  to  Neptune  (H^a  or  Oannes),  as  far 
east  as  Oaracta  or  Kixhin,"^  so  that  the  inference  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  first  immigrants  came  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  whether  from  India  itself,  or  from  Egypt  by  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  cannot  at  present  he 
decided.  On  one  side  there  is  the  remarkable  tradition 
preserved  by  Diodorus  that  "  Belus,  the  son  of  Neptune  {i.e. 
Mcrodach,  the  son  of  Hea),  led  a  colony  from  Egypt  into 
the  province  of  Babylon,  and  fixing  his  seat  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  consecrated  Priests,  whom  the  Babylonians  call 
Chaldatans,  and  who  observe  the  motions  of   the   stars  in 


'  Vincent,  in  hin  Comnierce  and  Navigation  of  tlio  AnciontB,  vol.  i.  p.  622, 
would  identify  tfie  learns  visiled  by  Arcliina  with  tlie  iebind  of  Ftlicheh  oil  Grano 
Harbour,  bnt  admits  that  the  dialnnce  does  Dot  coTTeipond ;  while  be  guppoaea 
Ptolemy's  Ichara  to  be  a  dittinet  island  and  oue  of  the  Bahrein  ^up.  When 
we  consider  the  enormons  extent  nf  new  land,  at  leant  fifty  milea  in  length,  that 
has  been  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphiatea  since  the  time  oE  Alexander,  it 
must  be  evident  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  verify  tlie  Greek  measure- 
ments by  a  compariBon  with  modem  distances. 

'  Tmcont  supposes  Keptune'a  Island,  noticed  by  Kearchns.  lo  be  the  modem 
Aiyar,  or  as  it  u  now  called  Mi»Jam,  but  Angar  or  Argim  is  almost  necessariJy 
Organa,  and  Neptune's  Island,  seen  from  it  in  the  offlng,  ean  only  be,  I  thint, 
the  Greater  Tomb.  Argim  or  Hinjam,  where  we  now  liuve  a  leletfraph  station, 
is,  it  must  be  remembered,  exactly  in  the  line  of  uavigation  up  the  GuU  and  close 
to  Kishm,  so  that  It  could  Dot  possibly  be  described  as  "  an  islet  ia  the  olHng." 


J 


imirarir.r.  if  :he  Prieata  md  AMmla^n  <rf  E«ypt'*  ^  Oa 
rhi^  -.rr.^r  ^ifie.  i*  'ji  ro  be  noced  :diac  native  vn^xiaxL.  as  pre- 
vir/.^  H7  i  ier'a;:i  -Semironina  of  BabyLan,  who  is  quoted  bjr 
Vr.t^  aurhcr  of  'rhe  Paschal  Giroaiclef  described  the  hnaaaa 
primiriTe  vsacher  of  Adtr^iionLv  to  the  Babykmiaos  as  Anda- 
hari:id  '^r.e  Indian,  rbis  name  of  Andnber  applying  to  the  myth- 
ical perv.r.a^  oiiQally  called  Izdabar  by  AsByrioIogxstSy  whose 
ad7er**:3r=fl,  as  rranalated  by  George  Smith,  have  lecoitlT 
fir^mtfA    yj   intiori  interest    azncngst   Oriental  and  BiUical 

■itiidftr.rj^.*  In  the  name  of  »-»-^  ^'  ^^£T  >*-  we  hare  for  the 

firit  element  »-»-^  Jn,  a  God,  and  secondly,  Dabar  or  Tkuhar 

■'Arabic  .'^^  'a  §ort  of  palm-tree'.,  preceded  by  the  de- 
term  [native  of  ir^yjdj  which,  as  nsoal,  is  not  pronoonced. 
Andubar,  aa  I  long  ago  pointed  oat,  was  the  impersonation 
of  the  Sun  ;  thLa  identification  being  rendered  certain  by  the 
hymn  translated  by  Smith  (Discoveries,  p.  394),  where  all 
the  luual  aolar  epithets,  '' jadge  of  mankind,  etc.,"  are  applied 
to  the  hero  in  question,  and  his  twelve  cantos,  illustrating  the 
Bun'.«i  passage  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  may 
thus  have  well  been  considered  as  a  popular  introduction  to 
Astronomy.  There  was  aUo  a  saying  familiar  amongst  the 
pfy>ple  of  the  Sow&d  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and 
which  the  early  traditionists  repeated  without  understanding, 
that  Niffer  was  the  original  Babil,  Modain  was  Ctesiphon,  and 
Ahillah  (ihe  port  of  entry  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates) 
was  a  dependency  of  Hind  or  India,  this  connexion  of  the  two 
TiamoH  s^^'cming  to  point  to  the  original  immigration.' 

hut  the  worship  of  Hea  or  Neptune  was  not  the  only  cult 

■  H<^)  \)\tA.  8ir.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  It  has  abo  occurred  to  me  that  the  epithet 
fivtraphf,  nripliHl  Ut  Onnnr-H  by  BeroNiu,  and  hitherto  nnexplamed,  mAT  possibly 
Tt]}Tt.^'iit  iiu:  f'thiiic  title  Mufarif  or  Ej^-ptian,  in  allusion  to  the  nationality  of  the 
prifriitiv«!  colony. 

'  ThiN  nirioiift  pnma^j  I  tranflcribe  at  len^^h  :  *Ev  rott  XP^'V  ^'  npyoreifcrr 
4k  rov  yUoui  rov  *AfHpa^itlfi  ivtip  ris  *lvVhs  hvt^Jar^  ao^s  iurTpop6fiOS  ^6fuert 
* AyBov fidpio9t  Of  Kai  avvvyp^vro  irp&ros  *Ip9ois  iurpoyofdaw, — Pasch.  Chron.  ed. 
IHiidort,  vol.  j.  p.  04.  Obm^rvo  that  althouji^h  Andubar  is  said  to  have  taught  Uie 
IiiditiiiH,  th«;  wholf!  chiiptcr  copifsd  from  Semironius  relates  to  Babylonian  tradition^ 
II  11(1  tlui  nniiH)  of  Aq)h}ixa(l,  ^-lio  was  the  supposed  father  of  the  Chaldsesns,  points 
ill  th(!  Hiirii<>  fIin'(:tioii.  It  woh  common  to  name  teachers  after  trees;  thus  the 
pnrcptor  of  Miiik'h  wiih  named  Budda  or  *  the  Terebinth  tree.' 

'  Y  lie  (it  in  voce  yij'er. 
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introduced  by  the  primitive  "  black-heads"  into  Babylonia, 
The  Persian  Gulf  was  equally  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
sun,  and  for  that  of  the  sun's  closest  attendant,  the  planet 
Mercury,  the  latter  being  the  cult  with  which  the  Bahrein 
discoveries  are  more  immediately  connected.  "With  regard 
to  the  8un-worehip  I  may  refer,  firstly,  to  the  report  of  Alex- 
ander's officers  that  the  island  of  Icarus,  in  the  northern  part  of 
thePersian  Gulf,  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  and,  secondly, 
to  Ptolemy's  notice  of  the 'Iepa?7X(ouo«pa  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
somewhat  further  to  the  south,  while  in  respect  to  theCaneiform 
evidence  I  may  note  that,  besides  many  passages  which  seem 
to  connect  the  sun  directly  with  Niilulc-k!  or  Bahrein,'  there 
is  the  whole  series  of  the  adventures  of  Izdubar  (or  more 
properly  "Andubar  the  Indian"),  which,  belongiug  to  the 
period  of  the  primitive  Babylonian  colonization,  certainly  re- 
present the  solar  myth,  and  may  thus  be  received  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  original  faith.  In  respect  to  Mercury,  however, 
the  evidence  is  far  more  weighty  and  direct.  The  inscription, 
indeed,  on  Captain  Durand's  famous  black  stone  discovered 
at  Bahrein,  forms  the  ground-work  of  the  argument.  It  is 
written  in  what  is  usually  called  Hieratic  Babylonian,  and 
may  be  transliterated  as  follows ;  Hekal  Rhnugaa,  eri-Inzak, 
Aqiru,  I.e.  "The  Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  servant  of  Mercury, 
of  the  tribo  of  Ogyr."  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  name 
of  Rimugas  is  of  undoubted  Accadian  etymology,  the  ending 
in  a  being  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  pre-Semitic  names, 
while  Iiizak  is  given  in  u  bilingual  fragment  as  the  Accadian 
name  for  Nebo  or  Mercury,  as  worshipped  at  ^^  ]J*-  ^Jg 
or  Bahrein.^  But  there  was  still  another  divinity  worshipped 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  who  was  probably  of  more  importance 
than  any  of  those  already  noticed.  The  Greeks  of  Alexander's 
time  called   this   divinity  Venus,  and   associated   her  with 

■  Compitre  eapeciallj  B.M.I,  vol.  it.  p.  60,  c?d1.  1,  lines  23,  24,  26,  and  38 ; 
and  it  is  not  impoiaible  but  tliat  »-^T  £tTT5fc,  "'"'  "m  cortainjy  one  of  the 
Coda  of  Nidahki  (B.M.I,  tol.  it.  p.  25, 1.  18),  may  be  a  form  of  tlie  Sun-god, 
beinjf  joined  with  Biteba,  whiclt  was  anollior  name  for  the  mm,  in  B.M.I,  vol.  ii. 
-   19,  lines  66,  67. 

Compare  G.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  1.  G6,  roatored  from  dupUuate  copj,  with 
a.M.I.  vol,  ii.  p.  GO,  I.  30. 


J 
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M<^rcarT  or  Inzak,  whose  wife,  in  Babrlonia*  was  known  br 
the  name  of  Toimii ;  bat  in  the  Inflcriptioaa  she  is  nsmed 
Lakhamu/ij  »-»-V  >^  J^^  •*t^^»  "*^  *■  identified  with 
Ziru-panif,  who  was  the  wife  of  Merodach,  and  the  tutelar 
Goddess  of  Babylon,  another  instance  of  the  same  oonfiuion 
between  the  wife  of  Merodach  and  the  wife  of  S'ebo  or 
3Iercuiy  occurring  in  the  name  of  Pap-nmn^  which  belonged 
alike  to  Ziru-panii  and  to  Ta^mit}  Xow  the  predse  form  tii 
lAkhnmnn  is  not  found  in  any  other  passage  of  the  Inscrip* 
tions  excepting  that  which  gives  this  name  to  the  Yenns  of 
Bahrein,  a  circumstance  which  is,  to  sar  the  least  of  it,  re- 
markable, considering  the  extent  and  compLeteness  of  the 
various  mythological  lists,*  whilst  the  name,  however,  of 
Lakhamu,  which  is  almost  identical,  is  of  common  oocnnenoe, 
belonging,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Creation  tablets  and 
other  sources,  to  the  "  great  mother "  or  "  female  principle 
of  nature,''  and  thus  perfectly  suiting  the  Ziru-pamit  of 
NidukkL  I  am  disposed  then  to  think  that  Lakhamu  and 
Lakhamun  are  variant  forms  of  the  same  name,  and  that  the 
tutelar  Goddess  of  Bahrein  was  in  fact  the  same  divinity, 

*  For  th^:  br^nefit  of  Assymn  Btodents  I  quote  the  rarions  puBimwbete 
thc-se  e«|uivaleat  readings  severally  occur :  (a)  »->-T    ^^T    ff^   ^tC^'    ^^ 

panit  oi  yifiuHi,  L.M.I.  voLli.  p.  54,  1.  58,  restored  from  duplicate  copy, 
>^Jf  *-^y  ][][<  ^y  or  P^>-1  >^^T  ll{  >^  i.e.  Lakhama  or  Ukhmmlt^ 
as  the  '  ffrmale  principle  of  Nature'  (same  as  Anata,  wife  of  Ahm),  B.M.I.  toL  iL 
p.  54,  1.  0,  vol.  iii.  p.  59,  1.  15,  and  Creation  Tablet,  1. 10.    (*)  Ji^  t^  ^ySI 

Pnp-nnnj  ploss  for  *^*^  Ifcj    T^  ^^^  Tatmit^  B.M.I.  toI.  iL  p.  4S,  L 

39,  but  >-*-y  ^  Jtyy  ►-•-y  /fcy  ^^Pap-nun  (great  giver?)  of  heayen  and 

earth**  is  a  name  for  Ziru-panit,  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  64,  1.  54,  restored  from 
duplirnte,  and  is  applied  to  the  same  Goddess  as  wife  of  Merodach,  B.M.I.  toL 
iv.  p.  21,  I.  52  ;  wtiile  in  an  unpublished  list  '■^  Pap-nun  of  heaven  and  earth'*  is 

*ir«  of  ..y  <]^  -  tE .  J^  ^]\}  m  (-  -T  -'^U 

^yyy^  •  \  ■  *"    f )  ^^^^^  procUimer  of  good  fortune,'  who  was  a  mere  secondary 
form  of  N«:bo,  or  Mercury,  see  B.M.I,  vol.  iii.  p.  66,  col.  3,  1.  30,  and  coL  7| 
1.  20,  ttiid  B..M.I.  vol.  iv.  p.  69,  1.  43. 
'If  Lakh-nmun  were  a  genuine  reading,  it  might  be  explained  as  *the  menenger 

of  Amnion '  (►^yyy<  ^^^'^  —fHliJcal)^  and  would  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from 

K^fvpt,  lik<'  Jluras,  Bar^  Parra,  and  several  other  names  common  to  Egyptian 
auu  iiuYivIouiuu  divinities;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  generalize  on  a  single exampla» 
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who  was  ia  a  later  age  woraliipped  in  Babylonia  under  at 
leaat  three  different  forms,  namely,  Zirii-panit,  wife  of 
Merodach  ;  Tasintt,  wife  of  Nebo ;  and  Gttla,  wife  of  Ninip, 
the  Assyrian  Hercules.  The  attributes  at  any  rate  of  Gula,^ 
who  in  the  general  lists  is  sometimes  bracketed  with  Lakhmu, 
the  mate  principle  of  nature,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  Goddess 
of  Bahrein ;  for  she  is,  Ist,  "  the  great  mother  {uminu  aUdat 
or '  genetrix')  of  the  black-heada,"  2nd,  she  ia  "the  Queen  of 
Karrak,"  "she  who  blesses  the  tomb"  {abriklinf  aralU) ;  and 
3rd,  she  is  "  the  Queen  of  life,"  "  she  who  resuscitates  the 
dead,"  the  lady  in  fact  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  Goddess 
accordingly  around  whose  shrine  the  "the  black-heads"  or 
Erythraaana  would  naturally  desire  to  be  buried ;  precisely 
as  at  the  present  day  the  Persian  sectaries  desire  to  be 
buried  at  Kerbela  and  Nejef,  not  so  much  out  of  respect  to 
the  tombs  of  the  martyred  Imams,  as  because  the  last 
judgment  is  traditionally  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
Wadi-a^-Saldm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  I  may 
add,  OS  a  parallel  case,  that  I  attribute  the  multitude  of 
ancient  graves  at  Warkd  or  Hiiruk  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
neighbouring  shrine  of  Istar,  who,  as  another  representative 
of  the  productive  power  of  nature,  was  also  probably 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  resurrection  ;  and  here  it 
becomes   necessary   to    take  up    the    general   geographical 

'  A  fi^ir  refereaces  fieem  to  be  here  required.  Gula  a  nasociated  with 
fc-~T  ^^T  A'-'fff  "^  lakhmu  (to  he  diatinguiahed  from  Lakhamu), 
appoiently  as  man  and  wife,  on  a  frsgiDHiit  in  the  Museum  giiiag  a  very  com- 
pti^te  list  of  the  Gods,  and  na  v^t  unpubiiahed.  For  hei  title  as  '  ^reat  mother 
of  the  black-heada,'  aec  B.M.I,  vol.  It.  p.  61,  1.  27,  where  she  ia  joined  with 
»-*-T  xVtT  ]»-]T  or  .ViHi>,  her  usnal  partner,  eithar  under  his  own  name  or 
under  the  secondary  form  of  »-»-T  ^-»-|T  "Tc  .Bomu.  Her  beat-knom  title 
is  L^y  of  yiimna  or  Karrak,  wUch  «iu  probably  the  same  ploee  aa  the  EaraJia 


of  the  list  of  Dttrioi,  »nd  the  Charax  of  later  geogtaphy  [tdodem  Makan 

I  the  moDth  of  the  Eaphratos).  we  B.H.I.  ia\.  a.  p.  Si,  1.  34,  and  compai 
vol.  iv.  u.  63,  liusa  16  and  21.    For  her  title  ol  Mapatlidat  miti  'she  who  restores 
the    '     ■  -  '■"   *     -  "  "  ^  -'   -■-  -    ■"  ■   "    -'  "  "  •   -'   ^'  -    ""  '   ■" 
th> 
tiio 
On 


DDth  of  the  Eaphratos).  we  B.H.I.  laU  ii.  p.  Si,  1.  34,  and  compare  D.U.I. 

.  u.  63,  lines  16  and  21.  For  her  title  ol  Mapatlidat  miti  'she  who  restores 
the  dead  to  life,*  see  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  tS,  1.  h,  and  B.U.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  1.  31, 
and  p.  62,  1.  15-  From  the  many  passages  indeed  in  vrhieh  she  is  inroked,  it  ia 
evident  ahe  was  cottsideced  the  arbitmas  ol  life  and  dfiath,  see  Michaiui  Utane,  col. 
4,  1.  a,  B.U.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  41.  1.  29,  luu]  p.  43,  col.  4,  1.  IS.  It  miut  he  admitted 
thit  cheie  ia  no  evidence  to  coanect  (hila  directly  with  Nidukki  at  Ilnhrein, 
tiiooEh  it  is  to1ei«bly  certain  that  her  worship  prevailed  eitandvely  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 


A 
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question  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  mythological 
that  the  one  is  unintelligible  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the 
other. 

Let  it  be  understood  then  that  throughout  the  Assyrian 
tablets,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  latest,  there  is  constant 

allusion  to   an  island  called    ^f  ][J>-    ^j^J   Niduk-ki  in 

Accadian,  and  >--<  *^  ^TtT  ^^^^^^  ^^  Tilmun  in  Assyrian,^  and 
that  this  name,  which  unquestionably  applies  to  Bahrein,  is  so 
frequently  associated  with  two  others,  Milukh  and  Magan,  or 
MakkaUy  that  the  three  places  may  be  assumed  with  certainty 
to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Now  Milukh  and  Magan, 
which  simply  mean,  as  I  believe,  "  upper  "  and  "  lower,"  are 
better  known  to  Assyriologists  in  their  application  to  Egypt, 
that  is,  as  indicating  "  the  lower  and  upper  country,"  or 
Misraim  in  the  dual  number.  It  is  immaterial  to  my  present 
argument  to  discuss  whether  the  Egyptian  Milukh  and  Magan 
are  to  be  understood  as  Lybia  and  Sinai,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lenormant,^  which  seems  to  be  accepted  by  Oppert 
and  even  by  Sayce,  or  whether  the  two  names  refer,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  upper  country  of  Egypt  and  the  Delta.  What  I 
have  here  to  do  is  to  show  that  there  was  an  "  eastern"  as  well 
as  a  ''western"  Milukh  and  Magan,  and  that  the  two  names  in 
Eastern  Geography  indicated  two  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  must  have  been  contiguous  to  Bahrein.'    The  evidence 

^  The  meaning  of  the  Accadian  name  Nidukki  may  be  either  'possessing  altan' 
or  *  possessing  a  God,*  for  the  letter  ^vy  ^^*^  ^  ^  monogram,  has  both  signifi- 
cations, and  either  of  these  would  be  suitable  to  the  holy  character  of  the  island ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  similar  signification  for  the  Ajssyrian  equiralent  Tihmn 
or  Tilmun,  if  we  are  restricted  to  a  Semitic  etymology.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  Tilmun  may  be  an  adopted  name,  Til  being  allied  to  TIIIa,  a 
Turanian  correspondent  to  Akkad  *high  lands,*  and  mun  being  explained  in 
S^fllabary  156  by  dabtu  *  favour  or  blessing,'  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  name 
might  be  '  the  blessed  hill  *  or  perhaps  *  the  blessed  isle.* 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Society  of  biblical  Archieology,  vol.  vi.  pp.  848  and  399. 
M.  Lenormant,  I  see,  credits  Prof.  Jules  Oppert  wiw  the  original  identification 
of  Milukh  as  the  Mcp^i;  of  the  Greeks,  but  this  is,  I  believe,  incorrect.  My 
<*  Illustrations  of  Egyptian  History  from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions**  appearea 
in  vol.  vii.  new  series,  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  *' 
(Feb.  1861),  long  before  M.  Oppert  published  anything  on  the  suoject,  and  in  that 
paper  will  be  foimd,  not  only  tne  suggestion  regarding  Meroe,  but  most  of  the  other 
identifications  of  Egyptian  Historical  and  Geographical  names  which  Brugsch  re- 
gards as  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  age. 

'  If  the  tradition  were  confirmea  of  a  very  early  colonization  of  Babylonia  from 
Egypt,  we  might  well  suppose  the  names  of  Milukh  and  Magan  to  have  been 
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to  this  effect  I  proceed  briefly  to  recapitulate.^  Id  all  the 
geographical  lists,  as  well  as  in  the  classification  of  ships 
and  products,  the  names  of  Nidukki,  Milukh^  and  Magan  are 
associated  with  a  uniformity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  if  the  one  place  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
others  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  indeed  no  conceivable 
reason  why  in  these  lists — some  of  them  very  ancient — which 
relate  exclusively  to  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  their  depen- 
dencies, remote  Egyptian  names  should  be  introduced.'    The 

broujfht  round  to  the  Penuan  Gulf  by  the  original  immigrants  from  the  Red  Sea, 
and  mi^ht  thiw  be  justifit>d  in  searching  for  an  etymology  in  the  dialects  of  the 
Valley  uf  the  Nile.    Lenormant  at  one  time  fuggeeted  a  cbrect  Semitic  derivation 

for  Milnkh  by  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  vtyo  'salt,'  and  curiously  enough 
the  town  of  Gerrha  was  actually  built  of  bh^ks  of  rock-salt,  so  that  the  name,  if 
thus  dfrired,  would  be  most  appropriate  to  the  locality;  but  such  an  explanation 
would  take  no  account  of  the  contrast  between  Magan  and  Milukhy  and  I  cannot 
therefore  accept  it.  Still  less  can  I  approve  of  Lenormant's  later  reading  of 
KeslMkh  (Bibhcal   Casluchim)  instead  of  Milukk  (Joum.  Bib.  Arch.  vol.  ri. 

p.  402).  I  would  prefer  to  derive  Mitukh  from  a  root  resembling  rhVt  though 
probably  Egyptian  rather  than  Assyrian.  With  regard  to  Ophir  and  ApirUL, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  regard  as  synonyms  of  Milukk^  there  is  much  un- 
certainty. Khupur  is  no  doubt  given  in  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  1.  51,  as  an 
Accadinn  term  for  '*  Highland  ** ;  but  I  find  it  difficult  to  adnut,  with  Sayce,  that 
this  is  a  mere  modified  form  of  Khapir^  or  Aipir^  or  Apar  (Exra  iv.  9),  which 
was  the  vernacular  name  of  the  Susians  or  Elamites ;  for  the  full  name  of  the 
countr)'  inhabitiHl  by  these  tribes  was  KhaUapirti^  Naksh-i-Rustam  Ins.  1.  17 
(which'  appears  almost  unaltered  in  the  XoArcnr^it  of  Ptolemy  adjoining  Kiao-fa), 
and  the  other  forms  of  Khaipirti,  Khapirti,  Khapir^  and  Apar^  were  mere 
degradations  of  the  original  title,  a  still  further  corruption  having  survived  in 
Lapetn  which  was  the  name  applied  to  the  city  of  Anwax  as  late  as  the  Arab 
conquest  (Procop.  Edit.  Dindort,  vol.  ii.  p.  504).  I  think  it  safer  then  not  to 
attempt  to  connect  Ophir  and  Apirak  etymologically  with  the  Susian  Apir^ 
but  to  be  content  with  showing  that,  whati'ver  ma^  have  been  the  meaning  of  the 
names,  the  two  places— that  is,  1st,  the  port  visited  bv  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
and  which,  in  Genesis  x.  29,  is  bracketed  with  Havileh  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates ;  and  2nd,  the  country  taken  by  Naram-Sin  (to^'ther  with  Magan) 
after  the  conquest  of  Xidukki—mvisX  have  been  on  the  Arabum  coast  opposite  to 
Bahrein,  and  most  possibly  at  or  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  Gerrha. 
And  I  may  conclude  my  remarks  on  the  subject  by  suggesting  that  the  name  of 
Bupir^  wnich  is  given  to  the  king  of  XidHkki  or  Ti7m*m  m  the  Annals  of  the 
second  Sargon,  may  possibly  reproduce  the  original  title  of  the  great  emporium 
of  commerce  in  t£e  imme<fiate  neighbourhood,  which  was  usually  expressed  in 
Hebrew  by  TDteC. 

^  For  notices  of  Xidnkki  see  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  lines  5,  48;  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  L 
17 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  53,  1.  11 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  60,  1.  18  :  vol.  iii.  p.  4,  1.  70,  restored  from 
duplicate ;  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  passim;  vol.  iv.  p.  25, 1. 18.  In  an  unpublished  fragment 
containing  an  interesting  geographical  list,  two  names  are  found  as  correspondents 

to  Mdukki,  TilmuH  and  Aznu,  fcJ?V^  ^f^  /,   immediately  followed  by 

Magan  and  Milukk.  Aznu  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  may  represent  the  lesser 
island  of  Bahrein. 

*  See  especially  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  t^S,  lines  13,  14.  In  the  very  curious  list  of 
countries  and  their  descriptive  titles,  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  it  is  very  probable  that 
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earliest  mention  of  Nidukki  probably  occurs  in  the  great 
Astrological  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  composed 
before  the  institution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  the 
name  of  Assur  never  once  occurs  in  it,  but  the  only 
geographical  indication  therein  contained  is  that  Nidukki 
must  have  been  to  the  east  of  Babylon.  In  the  mytho- 
logical tablet,  published  in  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  pi.  60,  Nidukki 
is  frequently  spoken  of,  but  apparently  in  a  mythical 
sense,  being  associated  with  *'  the  great  mountain ''  of  Bel» 
with  the  mysterious  Bull,  with  the  sun-worship,  and  generally 
with  the  East  in-  a  most  perplexing  manner.  The  first 
historical  notice  of  the  place  occurs  on  a  tablet  giving  an 
account  of  the  great  Sargon's  career  (about  1600  B.C.,  accord- 
ing to  Smith),  where  the  king  is  said  to  have  reached  '^  the 
lower  sea  "  or  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  country  of  "  the  black- 
heads," and  to  have  reduced  Nidukki,  and  another  sea-port 
of  which  the  name  is  incomplete ;  and  this  notice  is  of  the 
more  importance  as  in  what  appears  to  be  the  continuatioa 
of  the  same  campaign  on  another  tablet,  Sargon's  son, 
Naramsin,  is  said  to  have  conquered  Rin-bin,  the  king  of 
Apirak,  and  his  ally  the  king  of  Magan,  whose  name  however 
is  lost.  Now  the  Magan  and  Apirak  here  named,  and  which 
are  possibly  again  mentioned  on  the  Naramsin  vase  obtained 
by  M.  Fresnel  and  since  lost,  cannot  by  any  possibility  belong 
to  Egypt,  but  must  certainly  be  sought  for  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.^  In  my  view,  then,  Ajjirak—^r,  without  the  Accadian 
augment,  Apir — ^answering  to  the  Biblical  "Ophir,"  was  pro- 
bably situated  either  at  Katif  or  Gerrha,  and  was  the  same 
place  as  Miiukh,  both  of  these  names  perhaps  signifying  "the 

the  two  names  in  line  18,  which  follow  Magan  and  Miiukh^  leier  to  the  Bahrein 
Islands.    One  is  >-<Y<  >-^T  T»/<i =>-< ,  and  the  other  Soffpit  e^TTjt  SflY 

or  Mercury.  The  title  *  region  of  springs '  exactly  suits  Capt.  Durand's  descrip- 
tion of  Balircin. 

>  See  Smitirs  translation  of  the  Sargon  tablet,  restored  from  a  duplicate  copy, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archroology,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  and  his  tmis- 
lation  of  the  Xaramsin  record  in  the  same  paper,  p.  51.  With  regard  to  his 
reading  of  Apirak  and  Mayan  for  the  two  names  on  the  Naramsin  vase,  I  enter- 
tain some  doubt.     I  repeatedly  studied  the  inscription  from  the  original  yase,  and 

satisfietl  mywlf  that  the  first  letter  of  the  fifth  line  was  ^YkY*^,  ^  indeed  it  is 

printed  (B.M.I.  vol.  i.  p.  3,  No.  vii.),  from  a  squeeze  which  I  then  took;  and  I 
cannot  see  my  way  to  reading  this  character  as  api. 


upper,"  in  contradistinction  to  Magan,  "the  lower."  ^  At  what- 
ever precise  apot  this  port  may  have  been  situated,  it  was  no 
doubt  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  emporium  of  Indian 
commerce,  and  on  this  account  attracted  the  navies  of 
Solomon,  the  articles  with  which  his  ships  were  loaded  being, 
as  is  well  known,  Indian  both  in  name  and  character.  The 
sister  port  of  Magan  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  the 
God  who  was  worshipped  there,  and  who  was  either  "the 
Bun,"  or  bis  attendant  Mercury,  and  the  God's  name 
tTTT  t"^  cSn  """T  "^T  must  in  later  times  have  applied 
to  the  port  itself,  for  MwytvZdva  is  laid  down  in  Ptolemy's 
chart,  which  was  taken  from  the  Roman  traders  of  the  time, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus  Gerraicus,  where  is  now  found 
the  village  of  Dhelura,  answering  to  the  Dheldma  -•lUi  of  the 
Arab  geographers.*  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  further,  in 
reference  to  Niduhlii  or  Tilmun,  that  its  identification  with 
Bahrein  is  further  shown  by  the  well-known  passage  in  the 
annals  of  the  younger  Sargon,  where  the  submission  is 
described  of  Hupir,  the  king  of  the  islands,  who  dwelt  like  a 
fish  in  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  30  ka^pu  or  "  double  hours  " 
(equal  to  about  210  English  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  measurement  which  is  strictly  accurate. 

To  return,  now,  to  the  mythological  part  of  the  subject, 
the  identification  of  the  God  Inzak  is  of  great  interest.  On 
Capt.  Durand's  stone  the  name  is  written  •-»-[  ^^^  yy  *"£F 
with  which  we  must  compare  the  form  »->-|  •-JJ  £^»-< 
given  as  the  equivalent  of  »-—T  "-l^  S?-  Itl  Kl£l  "Nebo  of 

'  The  lugment  of  locali^  b  (oimd  in  mimjr  of  tho  old  AiM^adiaa  names,  sucli 
U  Atnimak,  Surtppak,  Sminal:,  Apirat,  etc.  It  is  prnbubly  ii  reliu  of  li 
'  plECB.'  SajcB  hgs  abown  aome  resKin  for  repardiiiff  Apir,  tbo  vornaciilar  name 
of  Sumna,  bb  a  sjnoDym  of  JVumma  or  Elam  '  upper  (Joiim.  Bib.  Arch.  roi.  iii. 
p.  468),  and  Magan  a  certainly  lued  in  B.M.I,  vol.  it.  p.  13, 1.  16,  far  '  lower,' 
in  contiailistiDCtion  to  ttiti  or  '  uppar.' 

'  1  aned  to  conaider  hU  the  names  in  the  fragment,  B.M.I,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  lines 
S3-58,  from  MiCra  to  BiHia,  as  tjtlea  for  tbo  '  ann,'  and  I  Iben  aupposfd 
Maga^da-arma  to  be  the  aame  as  ina  iiid  taiai  '  in  the  lower  part  of  beaten,'  an 
epithet  conslnntlj  applied  to  the  sun  (B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  I.  25,  and  Bib.  Arch. 
Tot.  T.  p.  438  and  rol.  li.  p.  3S3] ;  but  it  aeemed  impowible  that  '  the  dark  God,' 
Ilu  lalam,  which  is  used  for  the  ahodow  of  the  ann  m  B.M.I,  vol.  i.  p.  18, 1.  44, 
could  alao  represent  the  sun  it«elf ;  and  I  prefer,  therefore,  now  rcfrrrin^  all  the 
names,  eicludiae  Bisf  ba.  to  Mercury.  I  may  add  that  tho  title  of  '  tbe  dusky 
God '  very  poasiblj  BUniiee  in  the  modem  villiigB  of  Dhttum. 


1 
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Nidukki/'  in  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  64^  1.  66.  This  name  of  Inzak, 
however,  is  composed  of  two  elements,  In,  ^*  a  Lord/'  and 
zak,  "the  first  or  nearest,"  a  variant  of  the  title,  >->-T  /  g^^ 
ZTb^A',  being  thus  given  in  B.M.I.  voL  ii.  p.  60,  L  30,  among  the 
titles  of  Nebo,  with  the  translation  of  ►-JJ  ]\  ^  i^yyj  t^ 
bil  asaridu,  or  "  Lord,  the  nearest."  This  title  of  Asaridu 
was  probably  given  to  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  sun.^  Another  Accadian  compound  for  the 
same  word  asaridu  was  "pyyjifi  ^yr^  (^ee  Smith's  Alphabet, 
No.  94,  2),  and  we  are  fully  justified,  therefore,  in  applying 
to  Mercury  the  planetary  title  of  "^fy^f:  jyT^  ^^T  '^T 
(B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  1.  42),  which  has  hitherto  been  usoally 
referred  to  Saturn ;  this  identification,  again,  leads  to  further 
explanations,  for  *pyy^  J^y  ►->-y  ^^  (literally  "the 
nearest  star  to  the  sun ")  is  stated  to  be  the  same  as 
.-.-y  ^t^  or  >-- y  ^"J^yy^  "the  dark  God,"  who  is  noticed 
in  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  25,  1.  18,  as  the  special  God  of  Nidukki. 
No  doubt  the  title  of  >->-y  E'^yyj^  "the  dark  God"  (Assyr. 
///( zalmi.,  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,1. 42,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  L  66),  was 
given  to  Mercury  on  account  of  its  close  propinquity  to  the 
sun,  the  star  being,  according  to  the  Latin  astronomers,  "perus* 
tus  aut  solatus"  (and  for  the  same  reason  Nebo  is  often  styled  in 

the  Inscriptions  ^>^  ^^^^^  ^T^T  ^^  ^^^^  ^i^h  "steeped  in 
flame,"  and  is  even  confounded  with  the  "spirit  of  fire/' 
*^^\  ^^^^^y  ^^TI-^j  ^^^  seems,  nevertheless,  astronomically 
to  have  been  properly  identified  with  the  lightning) ;  •  and 

^  Asaridu,  which  is  given  in  the  lists  as  the  equivalent  both  of  ^^^^  and 

^yyjt  ^YY^y  (^^  ^y  Lenonnant  as  Sag-gis),  usually  means  *  the  first  *  or 

*  chief '  or  *  eldest,*  but  *  nearest '  seems  to  be  also  quite  a  legitimate  renderixiff. 
The  et}nnology  is  unknown,  but  I  conjecture  it  to  be  the  word  from  which  toe 

Arabs  have  derived  their  name  of  Jo  lUsf  Afdnd,  for  Mercury,  by  substitatiiig 

the  ain  for  alif,  and  hardening  the  sibilant,  as  in  ^Athtar  for  Ittar  or  Veniis, 
Aiuria  for  As«}Tia,  etc. 

>  St«  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  1.  38.  The  most  direct  identification  of  Nebo  with 
the  Fire  CrrKl  occurs  in  the  inscription  on  the  famous  tablet  which  gives  the 
numerical  value  of  the  Assyrian  deities,  and  which,  though  often  quoted,  has 
never,  I  believe,  been  published  in  extemo.     Here  the  last  (}od  of  the  second 

division,  which  must  necessarily  answer  to  Nebo,  is  Darned  ^^^^  ^,,^>^^Y 
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[  lerein  we  probably  see  the  origin  and  explanation  of  the 
f  Greek  stories  about  King  Erythma  and  the  Erythraean  Sea. 
I  It  ia  quite  certain  that  the  colossal  tumuli  diacovered  and 
parlially  opened  by  Capt.  Durand  on  the  larger  island  of 
Bahrein  represent  the  tomb  of  Erythras  on  the  island  of 
Tyrine,  or  Ogyris,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Alexander's 
officers.  The  geographical  evidence  of  identity  is  quite  com- 
plete, and  the  description  of  the  spot  given  by  Orthagoras, 
"  on  a  lofty  mound  covered  with  wild  palms,"  would  suit  the 
locality  at  the  present  day.'  The  only  point  which  is  difficult 
of  decision  seems  to  be  whether  the  far-famed  tomb  of 
Erythras,  "  the  red  king,"  was  a  temple  of  Inzak  {or  Mer- 
cury, "  the  dusky  God ''),  or  whether  there  may  not  have 
been  a  real  sepulchre  on  the  island  of  some  early  king  of  the 
"  black-heads,"  whose  name  was  used  as  the  eponym  of  his 
race.^  It  was  the  dusky  or  swarthy  colour  of  the  primitive 
colonists  which  the  Greeks  translated  by  Erythnean,  and 
which  probably  led  the  islanders  to  take  "the  dusky  God"  as 
their  tutelar  divinity ;  for  the  monogram  tt^TTdl  by  which 
Nebo  of  Niduk-k-i  was  distinguished  is  explained  in  one  of 
the  Cuneiform  syllabaries  as  Sagga-gunu,  that  is,  "head- 
colour,"  or  "reddish  brown";^  and  curiously  enough  the 
character  in  question  has  also  the  two  syllabic  values  of  Sur 
and  Km,  the  one  value  ha«ng  possibly  suggested  that  con- 
nexion with  the  Syrians  of  the  Mediterranean  which  so  sorely 
puzzled  the  Greeks,  while  the  other  pointed  less  obscurely  to 


For  the  identifivBtiDti  of  tlie  Fire  Qod  with  tiie 
pol.  iii.  p.  6G,  ool.  2, 1.  SO,  and  col.  T,  1.  10. 


'  Artomidonia,  as  quoted  bj  Strabo,  p.  779.  iilludfa  to  this  eponymous  chiracter 
of  EtTthiaa,  when  he  my*  that  loiue  of  the  natiTGe  uaUed  him  a  «od  of  Pethss,  who 
formBrlj  reigned  in  these  parta. 

*  SyUahary  483  oad  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  1.  41.  In  the  latter  passage  tm  ii 
the  floM  for  Intu,    v^g  'the  red-brown  goat,'  i     " 


Auyridogiats  do  not  aeem  to 
1  ererjfwhm  'colour'  (Chuld. 
}\i),  and  that  the  ideographic  represeatstiTe  wu  nxoally  the  prefix  t  as  in  11/ 
'a  fish,'  t|J<  'fish-colonr,'  tJI^  'ahead,'  ^tjl^  'head- 
ETTTpT  'mud.eolo,tf'  (P).  £Tjp,  etc. 

roL.  xi..-[«w  aamaa.]  16 
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a  deriyafion  from  the  Kush  or  Asiatio  Ethiopians  of 
Herodotus  and  Strabo,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  region.  The 
rationalizing  Greeks,  who  evidently  looked  upon  King 
Erythras  as  a  myth,  attempted  to  explain  the  name  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea  by  the  ruddy  reflexion  on  the  waves  of  the 
rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  or  by  the  colour  of  the  adjoining 
mountains,  reddened  by  the  intensity  of  the  heat;^  but  the 
colour  of  the  islanders,  as  it  seems  to  ine,  ofiers  a  &t  more 
plausible  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  shall  not  here  critically 
discuss  the  question  whether  there  really  ever  was  any  ethnic 
connexion  between  the  islanders  of  the  Persian  Gxdf  and  the 
founders  of  the  Mediterranean  sea-ports  of  Tyre  and  Sidon» 
because  there  is  no  direct  evidence  either  for  or  against  such 
a  supposition  to  be  derived  from  the  inscriptions.  The 
supposed  similarity  of  name  between  Tylus  and  Arados  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Tsur  and  Arvad  on  the  Phoenician 
coast,  will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious  examination ;  ^  but  at 
the  same  time  I  see  nothing  improbable  in  the  Turanian 
immigrants  who  first  colonized  Babylonia  from  the  Ghilf, 
having  subsequently  pushed  on  to  the  westward  tiU  they 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  formed  that 
confederacy  of  cities  on  the  sea-coast,  which  belonged  (many 
centuries  anterior  to  a  Semitic  settlement)  to  the  Philistines 
of  the  Bible,  a  Turanian  race  immediately  cognate  with  the 
Canaanites  and  Hittites.  If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  information  given  by  the  priests  of  Tyre  to  Herodotus, 
that  the  Temple  of  Hercules  had  been  founded  2300  years 
before  his  visit, — ^and  viewed  by  the  light  of  recent  discovery 
as  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  historic  monuments  of 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  I  can  see  no  improbability  in  the 
statement, — this  great  Turanian  immigration  must  have  set 

^  See  Strabo,  lac,  eit, 

2  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Nidukkij  I  may  allude  to  a  corioiu  paasafie  ia 
B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60,  col.  3,  which  seems  to  refer  to  some  fabulous  Toya^  of  the 
kin^  of  the  inland,  in  a  ship  built  for  the  purpose.  The  passage  is  too  imperfect 
to  be  made  out  clearly,  ana  the  geographical  names  are  in  many  cases  mutilated ; 
but  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  list  was  intended  to  represent  a  sort  of  Periplns  of 
the  Er^-thncan  Sea.  The  catalogue  of  names  reads  as  follows :  Nidukki,  Nibiru^ 
GufSy  ISuH  .  .  .  ,  Islar  offspring  of  Xigaray  Nigara  offspring  of  Nigira^  monntaiiiii 
of  Purru  .  .  .  ,  PfUiiriy  Pasa  .  .  .  ,  TobaVy  Khiliba  .  .  .  ,  Kkilibana,  Kummd .  .  .  , 
Tilikhasbatf  Sandarippiy  Se  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^  and  Bofi. 
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t  5000  years  ago.  Of  course  it  was  not  accomplished 
at  one  time,  or  in  one  wave.  All  colonization,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  WeBtem  Asia,  aeems  to  have  followed  the  same  line 
of  movement,  and  the  particular  migration  from  Bahrein  to 
Tyre  may  have  been  only  one  of  several  auccessive  removals. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  pereiatency  of 
tradition  among  the  Aasyriana  of  their  civilization  being 
derived  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  Nebo,  the  special 
guardian  of  "the  dusky  race,"  and  the  tutelar  god  of  Bahrein, 
is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Assyrian  mythology  as  the 
inventor  of  the  system  of  Cuneiform  writing.'  I  have  some- 
times  fancied,  indeed,  that  the  entire  line  of  immigration 
might  be  traced  by  following  the  records  of  local  worship. 
For  instance,  the  cult  of  Nebo,  "thebumt  or  dusky  god."  may 
have  been  originally  established  at  Bahrein  as  a  protecting 
influence  against  the  volcano  (or  Jahal Diikhan,  "mountain  of 
smoke"),  still  to-be  seen  in  the  island,  for,  according  to  Justin, 
it  was  to  escape  the  earthquakes,  caused  no  doubt  by  this  terror 
of  nature,  that  the  first  emigrants  left  the  island.^  Ilea's  shrine 
at  Khalakh,  or  Kkarak,  would  then  form  the  nest  historical  step 
in  the  progress  of  the  colony ;  from  whence,  according  to  the 
same  tradition,  the  emigrants  passed  on  to  the  "Assyrian  stag- 
num,"  just  as  we  find  that  H^a, sprung  from  •->-Y  J^,  "the 
primeval  spirit  of  the  deep,"  fixed  his  first  capital  at  the 
blessed  city  Erid  or  Tib,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  inland 
sea  or  absu,  the  locality  having,  indeed,  preserved  its  sacred 
character  almost  to  the  present  day.^   Hea,  or  Cannes,  it  must 

I  See,  among  other  pauiagea,  B.M.I,  vol.  ii.  p.  60, ).  34.  A  dissertation  of  some 
extent,  il  not  ol  mnch  interest,  on  Nehii's  eooueiiou  idtli  writing  aod  lenmin|;. 
will  be  found  in  my  essay  "  Oo  the  Relipon  of  the  Babjloniana  and  AasyriaaB  " 

glerodotna.  toI.  i.  p.  639).  The  Babjluaian  Hermea  was  well  kaoHU  (o  tbo  later 
reeks  as  the  repnted  author  of  the  Chaldieaa  oracles,  and  there  are  two  Guda 
meotjoDed  in  the  lists  under  the  names  of  Irmis  and  Khirmia,  from  whom  thp 
Greeks  maj  peihape  hare  borrowed  the  title,  tbou^h  their  function  seems  to  have 
been  to  protect  the  ciggurata  or  '  towers  of  the  ttnnpltis,'  rstlier  tban  the  lihraiiee. 
B.M.I.  vol.  iii.  p.  SB,  vol.  7, 1.  13. 

>  Justin,  xvii).  3,  j  3:  "Tjnionun  gens  eonditu  a  Pbienicibuii  fuit,  qui  terra: 
motu  vexoti,  relioto  patria;  lolo,  Aiayrioni  staguum  primum,  mm  rnori  proiimiun 
littui  iDC«lDerunt,  conditd  ibi  uibe,  qnnm  \  piscium  ubertate  Sidona  appella- 
nTUEt."    This  abundance  of  fish  is  probably  another  Ixaee  of  '^"  '■"It  'if  I  lonni.,. 

'  I  eitraet  the  foDowing  account  of  Tib  from  YacGt :  " 
between  Fdtit  and  Khutiilm.  The  inhabitants  are  Kabt  to  1 
their  laugnage  Nabathoiau.     Dfidd  Iba  Ahmed  Ibn  Said,  i 
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be  remembered,  was  half-fish  half-man^  and  wbereTer,  there- 
fore, we  find  notices  of  the  fish  worship,  we  may  perhapa 
recognize  the  influence  of  the  passage  of  Hea's  colony.  The 
line  of  advance,  indeed,  would  seem  indicated,  Ist,  by  Hea's 
mother  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  2nd,  by  H^  himself  in  the 
Persian    Gulf,  and   as  far  north  as  lib;   and   Srd,  by  his 

daughter  >->-y  S^^SlJ  having  founded  and  named  Nineveh, 
which  is  represented  by  the  same  monogram  as  the  name  of 
the  goddess,  and  signifies  "  the  shrine  of  the  fish." '  From 
Nineveh  we  might  trace  the  passage  of  the  colony — along  the 
same  line,  perhaps,  that  was  subsequently  followed  by  the 
Ibns  or  Hebrews — ^by  the  holy  fish  at  Harran  and  Hierapolis 
(or  Carchemish)^  to  Syria,  where,  as  we  know,  fish  had  every- 

^  ^*^  (the  peace  of  God  be  on  him),  says  as  follows :  It  is  cmrent  tmongrt  qb 
that  Tih  was  founded  by  Seth,  the  son  of'  Adam,  and  that  its  people  continued  in 
the  it'Iigion  of  Seth,  wliich  is  the  same  as  Sabieism,  until  Islfcm  arose,  when  thej 
bivamo  Muhammedans.  There  were  some  wonderful  talismans  in  7^9  some  of 
which  have  become  obsolete,  while  others  remain  in  force  to  the  present  day,  one 
of  them  being  that  any  wasp  entering  the  place  dies  immediately ;  and  ahncwt  up 
to  our  present  time  no  snake  or  scorpion  was  to  be  found  in  the  place,  and  to  this 
ven*  day  neither  a  black  and  white  crow  nor  a  magpie  can  come  there.*'  Among 
the  many  argument^  in  favour  of  identifying  Tib  with  the  E^ten  of  Genesis,  I  may 
mention  two  which  are  not  generally  known.  The  Jukha,  answering  to  the  Gihon 
of  Genesis,  is  the  name  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris  on  one  side  of  7Vd:  while  the 
lMiL<on.  called  in  the  Samaritan  version  Kaduf^  and  answering  to  ihe  Eerkha  or 

Eul:eu<,  which  comes  from  Mihrjdn  Kadaf^  >,■  fAl  tj^^T^y  ^  SeimterrmA^ 
ami  alone  of  all  the  Babylonian  rivers  contains  the  Soham  or  *onTX  stone,*  is  on  tlie 
otluT.    For  the  Accadian  name  of  Tgibha  (ei^uivalent  to  Tib)^  applying  to  End  or 

>-^YY^  *  the  blessed  cit}\'  see  B.M.I,  vol.  iv.  p.  21,  1.  40. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  in  both  of  the  Biblical  apologues 
relatin:;  to  >rineveh.  the  account,  I  mean,  of  the  jonmeT  of  Jonah,  and  the 
ap«>crv|)hal  story  of  Tobit,  a^fi*h  plays  the  principal  part,  w)iich,  if  it  be  a  mere 
coincidence,  is  at  least  remarkable  :*  but  I  must  reserve  any  farther  remarks  on 
the  lish  legt^nd  for  another  occasion. 

^  I  take  this  opportimity  of  asserting  my  own  claim  to  the  dSscoTery  that  the 
Carcheniish  of  the  Bible  [Garpami*  of  the  Inscriptions)  was  represented  not  hy 
Circessium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khabur,  but  by  Uierapolis,  or  Jfa^«  consider* 
ably  to  the  north,  an  identification  which,  in  the  late  excellent  article  in  TJU 
Timm  newspaper  on  the  histor\-  of  the  Ilittites,  was  credited  to  Signor  Maspero.  I 
announced  this  discover)*  in  lSo3  {see  my  paper  on  the  **  Early  History  of  Baby* 
Ionia,'*  Journal  of  the  Ro^-al  Asuttic  Society,  Vol.  XV.  p.  231),  and  pointed  out 
that  the  iS)Tians  translated  Carchemish  by  Mabog  (2  Cnron.  xxxr.  20),  a  name 
deriv«Hl  frt^m  the  *  mother  of  the  Gixls,'  or  *  S^Tia  Dea,*  who  was  worshipped 
there.  And  here  I  may  add,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Atargatis  (or  KHinn 
Tttr^ffta,  the  Syriac  name  for  the  givat  Goddess,  signifies  'a  gate*;  and  tbat 
Cam  is,  the  name  ot  the  great  Goddess  of  the  primitive  Italians,  seems  to  have  had 
the  same  signification,  as  she  was  also  callea  Jannm  (the  wife  of  Janus).  Is  it 
then  allowable  to  translate  Kur-gnmit  (or  Carchemish)  **  the  fort  of  the  Goddess 
OtiHiiy  or  C^imit  'the  ^te"^  '*  ?  The  same  Goddess  seems  to  have  been  called 
Jjdhia  by  the  ^\*rian:§  oi  a  later  age. 
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where  a  sacred  character,  and  where,  at  Ascalon  and  Ashdod 
ill  particular,  the  tish  god  was  especially  worshipped.  This 
curious  subject  would  require  for  its  illustration  far  more 
study  than  I  can  here  bestow  on  it,  but  it  is  welt  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  time  at  their  command. 

I  now  propose,  before  closing  my  notes,  briefly  to  consider 
the  geographical  branch  of  the  subject. 

There  hoa  long  been,  aa  it  ia  well  known,  great  un- 
certainty and  a  great  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
identification  of  the  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  Ancient 
Geography;  but  this  uncertainty  has  arisen  mainly  from  an 
imperfect  sifting  of  the  authorities.  Guided  by  our  present 
improved  knowledge  both  of  the  hydrography  of  the  Gulf, 
and  of  the  vernacular  nomenclature  of  the  region,  I  venture 
to  think  that  all  difficulties  disappear,  and  that  we  can 
identify  the  Greek  forma  of  the  Arabian  names  as  certainly 
as  we  can  identify  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago.  The  Greeks 
gained  their  first  acquaintance  with  this  part  of  Asia  from 
Nearchus,  Alexander's  Admiral,  the  narrative  of  whose 
voyage  was  compiled  by  Arrian  some  centuries  after  the 
event,  from  the  logs  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition. Strabo  had  also  access  to  the  same  materials, 
either  directly,  or  through  Eratosthenes,  and  thus  often 
furnishes  a  valuable  commentary  on  Arrian.  It  is  only 
indeed  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  these  two  authors 
that  we  get  at  the  true  reports  of  Alexander 'a  officers 
to  the  Persian  and  Arabian  coasts.  Nearchus's  fleet, 
after  leaving  Armozeia  {Bender  Abbdsa  or  old  Hormuz), 
coasted  along  the  island  of  Kinhm,  to  which  Arrian.  Strabo, 
Ptolemy,  and  Pliny  all  give  the  name  of  Oaracta  or  Voroctha 
(modern  Vroct) ,  and  anchored  at  two  points  upon  the  coast,  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  district,  named  Maiienes,  coming  on 

I  board  at  the  first  or  most  eastemly  station,  and  taking  charge 
of  the  pilotage  of  the  expedition  from  that  point  as  far 
on  as  the  Pasitigris.  The  Greeks  did  not  venture  into  the 
interior  of  Voroctha,  and  what  they  learnt,  therefore,  of  the 
geography  of  the  island  and  its  neighbourhood  must  have 
come  from  Mazenes  and  his  companion  Mithropaetes,  Satrap 


I 
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of  Phn^gia,  who  had  been  exiled  to  the  Persian  6alf  by 
Darius.  When  Arrian  accordingly  mentions  that  the 
famous  tomb  of  King  Erythras,  from  whom  the  EiythrsBan 
Sea  was  named,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  island  of  Yorocthay  he 
is  evidently  mis-quoting  Nearchos  and  Orthagoras;  for  their 
statement,  preserved  by  Strabo,  was  to  the  effect  that 
Mithropastes  had  been  banished  to  the  island  of  TvpUni, 
where  was  to  be  seen  the  tomb  of  King  Erythras,  ''on  a  high 
mound  covered  with  wild  palms " ;  and  they  added  that 
Mithropastes,  having  fled  from  Ogyris  (which  is  thus  shown 
to  be  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  Tyrine),  came  to  Mazenes 
at  Yoroctha,  and  there  sought  refuge  with  the  Ghreeks.  Now 
Tvpiw]  may  be  merely  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  TvKlmi 
(the  Greek  informants  being  Persians),  which  again  may  be 

the  same  as  ^^  >^  ^yyy  Tiivun,  the  Assyrian  name  for 
Nidukki,  or  the  larger  island  of  Bahrein ;  or  Tyrine  may 
be  an  independent  name  afterwards  hardened  to  Dirin. 
Androsthenes,  Alexander's  surveying  officer^  who  followed 
down  the  Arabian  coast  from  Teredon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  2400  stadia  to  Gerrha,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Bahrein,  names  the  two  islands  Tvpoiq  and 
"ApaZo^;,  observing,  no  doubt,  the  pronunciation  of  his  Persian 
pilot ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  followed  the  Roman  traders,  gives 
the  more  correct  reading  of  Tv\o<i  and  "ApaOo^.  The  name 
of  Till  or  Til  is  now  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  lasted 
down  almost  to  the  Arab  conquest,  the  Christian  Bishop 
of  Talon,  or  Tilun,  being  mentioned,  in  a  Syrian  letter 
dated  early  in  the  seventh  century,  among  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  province  of  Caiara,  subordinate  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Persis.^    Arad,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 

^  Tliorc  were  five  BishopR  of  the  Nestorian  Chnrch  at  thiB  period  in  the  proTinoe 
of  Cfitara  (mrKl.  ^j),  holding  the  Bees  of  Dirin,  Masamiff,  Talon,  Khata,  and 

Ifajnr.  Assenianni  identifies  Talmi  with  T^Xor,  or  Bahrein,  without  any  hjodte- 
tion,  l)ut  on  examining  the  S)Tiac  authorities  whom  he  quotes,  I  doubt  hia 
ccirrectni*8H.  I  ohscn-e  thnt  the  insular  see  is  always  named  Dirin,  which 
flpproaclies  nearer  to  the  Tupiyri  of  Strabo  than  does  Talon.  Dirm  also  heads  the 
li>t,  and  it  was  from  hence  that  George  the  Monk  took  rich  altar  cloths  hack  to 
Assyria,  prohahly  imported  from  India  ;  these  several  indications  pointing  to  the 
island  of  Bahrein  nithcr  than  to  any  town  in  the  interior.  There  may,  perhaps, 
have  h(>('n  two  distinct  names,  Tila  (as  in  Tiltnfm,  T^Aor,  etc.)  applying  to  the  islandy 
and  Tyrine,  or  Dirin,  applying  to  the  chief  town  of  the  island;  whilst  Talon  more 
probably  represented  Thelum  or  Dhelum,  the  port  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gerrha  bay 
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known  as  the  name  of  the  principal  village  on  the  leaser 
island  of  Mabarak.  In  the  Arab  geographies  the  name  is 
wriUen  *j31,  Al-Arrai,  as  if  the  terminal  letter  were  the 
mere  feminine  ending,  which  would  broadly  distinguish  it 
from  the  Mediterranean  Artad,  where  the  final  letter  is  n 
radical.  But  although  it  is  thus  quite  certain  that  Tid  and 
Arath  have  no  connexion  with  Taur  and  Arvad,  I  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  testimony  of  Androsthenes,  that  the 
temples  on  the  island  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Phasnicians 
■ — a  fact  of  which  be,  an  inhabitant  of  Thasos,  which  was  a 
Grieco-Phosnician  colony,  must  have  been  a  fully  competent 
judge, — nor  that  the  inhabitants  preserved  a  tradition  up  to 
that  time  of  their  ancestors  in  remote  antiquity  having  sent 
forth  a  colony  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  old  Arab 
geographera,  Istakhri,  Ibn-Howkal,  and  their  followers,  three 
islands  only  are  mentioned  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  K/tara/e, 
Laft,  and  Aicdl,  or  the  modern  Earrak,  Kiabm,  and  Bahrein; 
but  the  name  under  which  the  district  of  Bahrein,  both 
insular  and  littoral,  was  more  generally  known  in  later  times 
was  Uajar,  a  name  that  seems  at  one  time  to  have  applied  to 
the  capital  of  the  larger  island,  probably  marked  by  the 
present  ruins  of  Bildd-Kadim. 

The  inscription  on  Capt,  Durand's  black  etone  found  on 
the  island  of  Bahrein  authorizes  us  to  believe  that  the  tribe 
which  was  anciently  dominant  in  the  island  and  surrounding 
district  was  named  Agirii.  Here  then  we  have  the  original 
of  the  Greek  'HyvpK,  and  the  modern  *  Vqeir,  ji^,  or  vulgarly 
Ojair.  Ogyris  was  the  district  to  which  Mithropaates  had 
been  banished  by  Darius,  but  Tyrine  was  the  particular 
island  residence  from  whence  the  chief  escaped  to  join  the 
Greeks  at  Oaracta.'    The  position  of  Ogyris  or  Tyrine,  opposite 

on  the  coast  opposite.  See  Aanenum.  Bib.  Oriaa.  vol.  iv.  p.  738,  and  passages  reterrej 
to.  AHSemoani  waa  a  great  OrientsliBt,  but  a  poor  Geugraptaar,  and  his  identifiva- 
tioua  BIB  alwafB  liable  to  sunpicion.  la  ihe  preseut  ioBlaiice  be  tbua  sappiwes 
Catara  to  represent  Socotra,  not  apparently  knowing  that  the  coast  south  of 
Bahrein  was  named  Qalar  or  Oallar. 

'  Fui  the  Butbaritiw  rsfj^ardii^  the  position  of  Tjrine  and  Ogjrie,  see  Sirabo, 
766,  and  Cellariiu,  p.  700.     Yacdt  says  of  '  Uqeir  that  "  it  ii  a  viUage  oo  the 
i-Bhore  opposite  to  Aajar  ;  "  and  of  Qafar,  "  In  the  district  of  Babrein,  on  tha 
coast  at  Khali,   \,<.    between  'Om&n  and  'Ugeir,  is  a  Tillage  named  Qafar, 
whence  came  the  red-striped  cloths,  called  Qa\arii/ih." 


1,  on  the  I 
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to  Qerrha,  is  fixed  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  Greeks, 
Androsthenes  giving  the  distance  of  2400  stadia  from 
Teredon,  or  perhaps  from  Icarus,  while  Orthagoras  gives  a 
cross  measurement  of  2000  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  Quintus  Curtias  refers  to 
Ogyris  or  Oaracta,  when,  on  the  authority  of  Alexander's 
officers,  he  placed  the  tomb  of  Erythras  in  an  island  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  continent ;  but  Agatharoides  would 
seem  at  any  rate  to  allude  to  the  latter,  that  is,  to  JSTishm, 
which  is  oilly  separated  by  a  narrow  creek  from  the  main- 
land, when  he  repeats  the  fable  of  a  certain  Persian  named 
Erythras  having  followed  his  horses,  which  had  swum  across 
an  arm  of  the  sea  to  escape  from  a  lioness,  and  having  thus 
discovered  the  island.  Pliny,  followed  by  Pomponius  Mela 
and  Dionysius,  seems  to  have  had  independent  authority  for 
assigning  the  tomb  of  Erythras  to  Ogyris,  and  if  "Ovyopg^, 
which  occurs  in  the  Palatine  copy  of  Ptolemy,  be  a  genuine 
reading,  that  geographer  must  also  have  consulted  charts 
very  different  from  those  constructed  by  Androsthenes  and 
Orthagoras.  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  no  allusion  to  King 
Erythras  or  his  tomb.  The  Arab  geographers  often  mention 
the  village  of  "*  Uqeir  in  their  notices  of  the  Bahrein  coast,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  much  consequence 
at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the 
records  of  that  period,  nor,  indeed,  has  the  modern  name 
ever  regained  its  old  celebrity.  Bahrein  and  the  adjoining 
territory  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  were  under  the  admin- 
istration of  a  Persian  Marzabdn  or  ''Lord  of  the  marches,''  and 
the  inhabitants,  principally  composed  of  Arabs  of  the  tribes 
of  Abdul-Eeis,  Bekir,  and  Tamim,  included  also  a  large 
number  of  Magians,  Jews,  and  Christians.  A  series  of  expe- 
ditions were  therefore  undertaken  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  four  Caliphs  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  of  the 
inhabitants  to  Isl&m  or  their  subjection  to  the '  Jezi^h  or 
Poll-tax.^  The  names  of  a  number  of  cities  are  thus  found 
in  the  early  Arabic  annals,  which  became  classical  terms  to 

^  Beladhcri,  in  his  famous  FntHh,  has  a  special  chapter  on  the  conquest  of 
Bahrein.    Edit,  de  Goejc,  p.  79  to  86. 
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future  poets  and  hiatoriana,  but  few  of  which  survived  to 
later  times.  In  the  following  list  indeed,  preserved  by  Yatiit, 
it  is  only  the  first  four  nanaes  which  were  generally  knowD  to 
the  geographers.  1.  El-KJtalt  li^\  ;  2.  El  Katlf  ^-JJoJiJl ; 
3.  Al-Arrat  'i^\;  i.  RaJarjS^;  5.  Binunat  i-J^^ ;  6.  As- 
I  Zdral  ijf]i\ ;  7.  Jowdtha  ^\fr^ ;  8.  As-Sab&r j^^\  ;  9.  Barin 
I  (^jb;  and  10.  Al-Qkabet  ijU!!.'  1.  ElmU  was  the  line 
of  sea-coast  opposite  to  Bahrein,  the  ^Atto.  of  Ptolemy, 
and  in  all  probability  emigrants  from  hence  colonized  the 
island  of  Keis,  which  in  Alexander's  time  was  named  Kardia, 
and  was,  like  Bahrein,  sacred  to  Mercury  and  Tenua.  There 
was  a  great  trade  between  this  part  of  the  coast  and  India 
during  the  early  ages  of  Islim,  insomuch  thot  the  apeara 
used  throughout  Arabia,  being  formed  of  Indian  bamboos 
landed  on  these  shores,  were  known  as  Rdmah-cl-Khalliijeh? 

2.  Kilif,  the  port  of  Al-Ahsa,  must  always  have  been  an 
ancient  aite,  but  the  name  affords  no  clue  to  its  identity. 

3.  Al-Arrat,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  the  modem  Arm!,  on 
the  island  of  Maharmk,  and  the  ancient  Arathus.  4.  Hajar 
was  a  name  used  almost  indifferently  with  Bahrein  both  for 
the  district,  for  the  larger  island,  and  for  the  capital  of  that 
island,  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Bil^  Kadim.  Of  the  remain- 
ing towns,  Sab&r,  or  Sabiin  as  it  is  often  written,  and  Darin 

'  The  dtpitat  of  Esjar  u  further  said  b;  TacQt,  qnottnr  from  tome  snnnTmoua 
author,  to  be  Ai-^/a  aod  Mtakalfkar,  a  aart  ot  doable  citr.  nhich  ia  thus 
de^ribed:  "ff-JfuiAiilriBr'u  arerjatroagfort  of  the  Abd-ul-^aia  in  BnhtBiu, 
lued  by  them  »a  a  place  of  defence.  Tbtqr  had  also  another  fortreaB  caUed  At- 
$afd  in  front  of  the  city  iii  Eajar.  The  Jami  moaquo  wm  in  Mtithak^ary  aad 
between  the  two  foria  them  fluwed  a  rirer  which  was  called  EI-'Aia,  tmd  which 
went  to  the  city  ot  Muhammed  Ibn-El-Ghimr,  etc."  I  know  nothing  of 
these  places,  and,  ia  fact,  bsve  never  met  with  the  names  except  in  Tavtit'a  great 
Cictiotuuy.     Ibn-Howka]  give*  the  osinea  of  the  citiea  ot  Bahrein  as  Rajar, 


i. 


fcmous  Cnmulhian  leaders,  who  levied  an  enomons  tribute  from  the  abipa  which 

tmded  there. 
*  Yacfit,   quoting  from  Abn-Msnsut,   saya  thilt    the  coaat  of  'Om&n  was 
1._,    ._„.j     J,   .^i_..    .!._   .1....,  _, _|   yjg    ,j„^   ijj^^   El-Kafif, 

•t,  "  AQ  these  places  belong  to 
;  thev  used  to  brin|;  here  bambuo  apeUH 
n  India,  which  were  afterwards  eipoiW  and  sold  to  the  Arabs  ;  "  and  an  in 
Babyloaian  timea  tbey  brouj-ht  leak-wood  from  India  to  Mapaii,  and  used  it  in 
bnildingtumpleaand  palaccsunderthennmeof  t]  tJiT  ^111  t""*"  ""^T" 
B.M.I.  Tol.  iii.  p.  28,  I.  38.  *~ 


throughout  called  Al-Shalt,  the  chief  glaocB  on  the 
EI-'  Ugeir,  and  Ka(ar,  and  llaen  adds,  on  hia  own  part,  " 
the  sea-coBst  of  Bahrein  and  '  Omin ;  they  used  to  br 
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or  Dirin,  are  noticed  in  many  other  authorities^  though 
their  precise  locality  is  unknown,  but  the  rest  belong, 
I  think,  exclusively  to  the  holy  war.  Of  other  names  in  the 
vicinity,  I  may  notice  that  the  Zarkd  ^jj  of  Mokadassi  is 
evidently  the  Sapxorf  of  Ptolemy,  while  Qatar,  J^  (modern 
Gaftar,  south  of  Bahrein),  represents  his  KaBdpa.^  With 
regard  to  Gerrha  itself,  the  great  mart  of  commerce  between 
the  East  and  West  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  second 
or  third  century  of  our  era,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
situated  at  a  short  distance  inland  (Strabo,  following  Andre- 
sthenes,  says  200  stadia)  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  imme- 
diately opposite  to  Bahrein.  Capt.  Durand  speaks  of  ruins 
at  that  spot,  and  says  that  they  still  retain  the  name  of 
Geriyeh,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  locality  has  been  visited 
by  any  traveller  in  recent  times,  though  it  would  probably 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  examination.  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  myself  that,  as  the  emporium  of  the  Indian  trade  in 
the  Gulf,  it  represents  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Apirak 
or  MUukh  of  the  Inscriptions,  the  sister  port  of  Magan  (the 
Mwyivhava  of  Ptolemy)  being  either  at  D^Aelam,  or  at  Ojair,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  names 
as  Magan  and  MUukh  now  remaining,  but  Gerrha  has  pro- 
bably survived  in  the  Arabic  Jer*d  ^j>'f  which  means 
generally  "  a  sandy  desert,"  but  which  I  find  in  Ibn-Howkal's 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Carmathian  heretics  applied  to  a 
considerable  place  in  the  vicinity  of  El- A  had.^  The  (^errhceans, 
who  monopolized  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Syria,  and  who  founded  Gerrha  for  the  convenience 

^  Mokadassi  (p.  71)  says  of  Haiar  or  Bahrein,  tliat  its  capital  is  EUAJ^  and 
its  chief  places  Sabun,  Az-Zarka^  £1'*  UqeiVy  and  Awdl,  while  Yamdmeh  is  a 
dependency.  EUAbsk  ^mod.  Lhataa)  he  descrihes  more  particularlj  as  ''the 
capital  of  Ha  jar,  which  is  also  called  Bahrein  ;  a  lai^  place  with  ahnndance  of 
palms,  and  yer)'  populous,  hut  notorious  for  heat  ana  drought ;  ahout  one  staffe 
trom  the  sea  .  .  .  and  the  chief  place  of  the  Carmathians,  etc."  Tac6t  ad9s 
that  El-Ahsd  is  <*  a  well-known  town  of  Bahrein.  It  was  founded  and  fortified 
and  made  the  capital  of  Hajar^  hy  Ahu-Tahir  El-Hassan,  son  of  Ahu-Sa*id,  the 
C-armnthian  Icaacr,  and  is  still  a  celebrated  and  yery  populous  place."  TacCit 
further  says  tliat  the  name  of  Bahrein  comes  from  **  a  certain  lake  (or  Boheirth) 
at  the  p:nte  of  the  town  of  AI-AhM,  which  is  about  three  miles  square,  and  the 
water  of  which  is  stagnant  and  salt,  and  of  no  use  for  cultiyation.  AUAhm  is 
about  ten  farsakhs  from  the  sea." 

2  Edit,  de  Goeje,  p.  22. 
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of  their  traffic,  are  expressly  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been 
Arabian  nomadcs,^  that  is,  they  were  Jer'di,  or  inhabitants  of 
"the  Bandy  desert,"  just  as  the  Bedouin  or  Beddwl  derive 
their  name  from  Bddiyeh,  which  has  pretty  well  the  same 
signification.  It  would  be  a  subject  of  great  ethnographical 
interest  to  show  how  and  when  the  Semitic  Arabs,  to  whom 
these  Jer'di,  or  Gerrhceans,  undoubtedly  belonged,  superseded 
the  early,  I  will  not  venture  to  say  the  aboriginal,  Turanian 
population  along  the  shores  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  clue  is  to  bo  found  probably  in  a  close  comparison 
of  the  ante-Isl4mic  traditions  and  idolatry  of  the  Arabs  with 
the  mythology  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions  ;  though  before 
any  definite  results  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resolve  that  mythology  into  its  respective  Turanian  and 
Semitic  elements, — a  labour  which  has  not  yet  been  attempted 
by  even  our  most  advanced  Assyriologists,  and  for  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  sufficient  materials  have  been  as 
yet  obtained. 

P.S. — The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  appreciating 
the  value  of  Captain  Durand's  researches  at  Bahrein, 
allotted  last  year  a  sum  of  ilOO  for  experimental  excava- 
tions in  the  island,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  and 
would  have  augmented  the  grant  if  there  had  been  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  finding  further  specimens  of  Cuneiform 
writing;  but  when  the  instructions  reached  Bushire,  Captain 
Durand  had  been  recalled  to  India,  ond  the  opportunity  has 
not  since  arisen  of  deputing  another  officer  to  the  island  to 
continue  the  work  of  opening  the  tombs ;  but  the  search, 
though  suspended,  has  not  been  abandoned,  and  important 
results  may  yet  be  looked  for. 


'  Nicand.  Alviiph.  Ten.  244.  Tho  roate  followed  by  the  caiuTaiLa  from 
Gerrlia  to  pBltuyra  vta  probably  the  eaiao  ■rtiivh,  in  a  contmrj  diieotioa.  Mi. 
Falgrave  punned  bom  Syria  by  Hdil,  Eiadh,  sod  El-Alui  to  tfafif. 
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Art.  VIII. — Nofes  on  the  Locality  and  Population  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  the  Brahmaputra  and  Ningthi  Hirers, 
By  the  late  G.  H.  Damant,  M.A.,  M.B.A.S.,  Political 
Officer,  Ndga  Hills. 

My  object  in  the  following  paper  is  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  wild  tribes  dwelling  in  the  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Kaiendwen,  Namtonai,  or 
Ningthi,  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  the  great  western  branch 
of  the  Irrawaddy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  tribes,  but  shall  confine  myself  to 
indicating  the  localities  which  they  inhabit,  their  probable 
numbers,  their  principal  villages,  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known  among  themselves  and  to  the  people  of  the 
plains ;  this  last  is  very  important,  as  many  instances  have 
occurred  where  inquirers  working  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  country  have  described  what  is  essentially  one  and  the 
same  tribe  under  different  names,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  people  residing  at  a  distance  have  in  more  than  one 
instance  supposed  them  to  be  distinct  tribes. 

It  is  important,  as  a  preliminary  to  deeper  inquiries,  that 
these  points  should  be  finally  settled ;  until  that  is  done,  we 
must  to  a  great  measure  be  working  in  the  dark,  and  con- 
siderable confusion  must  arise. 

Lastly,  I  shall  attempt  to  classify  the  different  dialects 
philologically,  as  far  as  is  at  present  possible  from  our  limited 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  noting  and  giving  specimens  of  the 
different  characters  where  they  exist.  I  have  also  given,  for 
the  sake  of  reference,  short  vocabularies  of  thirty  test  words 
in   most    of    the  languages   referred  to;    they  have   been 
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collected  by  myself,  except  where  it  is  specially  mentioaed  to 
the  contrary. 

Within  the  boundaries  indicated  above,  we  find  members 
of  the  Tibeto-Burman,  Tai,  and  Ehasi  familieB,  the  former 
greatly  predominating.  The  distribution  of  these  numerous 
tribes  into  their  various  sub-families  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Of  the  Naga  alone,  there  are  not  less,  and 
probably  more,  than  thirty  different  tribes,  all  speaking 
different  languages,  and  mutually  unintelligible  one  to 
another.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  a  few  may  be  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  dialects,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
essentially  distinct  languages,  and  often  no  connexion  or 
similarity  is  to  be  found  between  thera,  as,  for  instance, 
Ang4mi  and  Lhota  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  they  belong  to  the  same  family,  while  some  dialects 

■  of  N&ga,  such  as  Eabui  and  Manng,  I  unhesitatingly  class 
with  the  Kuki  languages. 
The  N4ga  dialects  I  have  classed  under  three  heads;  the 
western,  central,  and  eastern  sub-families.  Most  of  the  tribes 
attached  to  the  western  family  are  fairly  well  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Luhupas  and  cognate  tribes,  amongst 
whom  some  new  tribes  and  languages  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
covered, when  their  country  has  been  explored.  Of  this 
I  group,  the  Ang&mi  is  the  most  important  tribe,  as  they  are 
not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  warlike  and  enter- 
prising of  any  of  the  N&ga  tribes. 
The  nest  family,  the  Central  Niga,  contains  only  three 
tribes  of  importance ;  the  Lhota,  Sema,  and  Hatigorria, 
The  Lhota  we  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with,  and  their 
country  has  been  thoroughly  well  explored ;  but  of  the  Sema 
and  Hatigorria  our  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  only  a  part 
of  their  country  has  been  visited  by  European  officers,  and  of 
their  language  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  is,  however, 
amongst  the  Eastern  Naga,  that  the  greatest  confusion 
exists ;  there  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  speaking 
a  different  dialect,  and  they  are  so  small  in  numbers,  some- 
times consisting  of  only  one  small  village,  that,  without 
visiting  each  village  personally,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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trll^,  ^iTn:*?:  ev-rrr  Tillage,  is  a:  var  wiiSi  rxs  nd^boar.  and 
no  N4ri  of  tL*ss:  par*-*  dare  leare  lie  lenisoer  ojf  iis  tribe 
witLo:::  tie  p^:Fbibil:•:T.  ibai  hi«  life  will  be  lie  pHialtT, 
while  the  :z:i.er  tribes  Icok  down  longm^lT  on  tbe  plains  of 
A.ssain,  where  they  woTiIi  fain  go  to  trade,  \nx  axe  kepi  back 
by  a  narrow  line  of  villages  hosrlle  to  them,  axid  whidi  tbey 
dare  not  cross.  When,  kowerer,  these  fends  and  moxders 
have  been  effectnally  stoppe»i  by  the  intoference  <tf  tbe 
British  Government,  a  work  which  is  now  in  piogreaa^  tbeae 
]n^i^i£cant  dialects  mnst  disappear  and  be  replaced  eitbcr 
by  A&samese  or  the  language  of  one  of  the  stronger  tribesL 
My  classification  of  the  Xaga  dialects  most,  thendbre^  be 
accepted  merely  as  provisional:  there  are  many  tribes  of 
which  we  reallv  know  nothing,  and  into  whose  ooontrv 
travellers  cannot  venture  without  a  strong  force,  while  tbere 
is  a  considerable  tract  of  country  lying  north  of  the  Sarameti 
range  which  is  entirely  unexplored,  and  there  is  not  one 
dialect  of  which  we  have  any  grammar  or  sufficient  Tocaba- 
lary.  Under  such  circumstances,  any  classification  must  be 
open  to  modification  hereafter,  and,  as  far  aa  this  family  is 
concerned,  considerable  corrections  will  doubtless  be  required. 

The  classification  of  the  Kuki  fEimily  is  probably  more 
correct ;  their  habitat  is  better  known,  except  the  countrr  of 
the  Poi  and  Sokte,  which  is  still  unexplored,  and  we  have 
grammatical  notes  and  vocabularies  of  several  of  the  lan- 
guages. It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  included  in  this 
division  the  Manipuri  language  and  several  dialects  which 
are  generally  known  as  Xaga,  and  I  think  the  classification 
will  be  borne  out  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  languages. 

The  oldest  form  of  any  of  these  languages  which  we 
possess  is  to  be  found  in  the  Manipuri  MSS.,  called  the 
Takhelgnamba  and  Samjokgnamba,  containing  accounts  of 
the  wars  between  ^ilanipur  and  Burma  and  Tipperah,  and 
the  Langlol,  or  ''  Snare  of  Sin,"  and  other  religious  treatiaea. 
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In  these  writings  we  find  that  the  language  approaches  very 
closely  to  the  naodern  Kuki,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary. 
There  is,  however,  as  a  rule,  a  marked  distinction  in  dreaa 
and  manners  between  the  Kuki  and  Ndga,  even  in  eases 
where  their  dialects  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  there  is 
only  one  tribe  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  Cheroo, 
dwellers  in  the  hills  of  Manipilr,  which  in  any  way  unite 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  two;  at  the  same  time,  the 
Tery  close  resemblance  which  exists  between  the  Kuki 
Proper,  the  Manipuri,  and  the  Kabui,  and  other  tribes  of 
Naga,  clearly  shows  that  they  must  be  Bpnmg  from  the 
same  stock. 

The  Mikir  is  a  language  which  is  not  easy  to  class;  I 
doubt  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  at 
all,  and  should  be  inclined  to  class  it  as  a  separate  family,  as 
it  has  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  any  other  language  with 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  for  the  present,  however,  I  class  it 
as  a  Bub-family  of  the  Tibeto-Burman.  The  Mikir  resemble 
no  other  tribe  in  appearance  or  customs,  and  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  they  are  allied  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 

The  group  classed  under  the  Kach&ri  sub-family  may  be 
accepted  as  correct.  The  tribes  coming  under  this  head  are 
all  well  known,  and  inhabit  explored  country,  while  of  most 
of  them  we  have  fairly  full  vocabulariea. 

The  Tai  family  is  but  sparsely  represented,  and  needs  no 
further  notice  here. 

About  the  Khisi  family,  I  have  no  further  information  to 
give  in  addition  to  what  has  been  printed  before.  I  there- 
fore omit  it  altogether,  merely  mentioning  it  in  the  list  of 
languages. 

The  Kachari-Eoch  Sub-Family, 

The  first  family  we  come  to  is  the  KachS.ri,  or  Boro,  in 
which  I  include,  besides  the  Kachari  Proper,  the  Mech, 
Koch,  Giro,  Rabha,  and  Chutia  sub-di visions.  Moat  autho- 
rities also  include  the  Tipperah,  but,  as  they  are  a  tribe  with 
which  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance,  and  I  can  find  no 
Tocabnlary  on  which  reliance  can  be  placed,  I  hesitate  to 
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their  farthest  Tillage  in  that  direction.  Their  country  is 
called  in  old  maps  Tularam  Senapati's  country.  Tularam 
himself,  a  Hojai,  is  the  last  of  the  Each&ri  race  who  had 
exercised  jura  regalia,  except  the  present  Raja  of  Euch 
Uehar.  The  number  of  Ilojai  who  have  fully  i*etained  their 
old  customs  I  estimate  at  21,000;  besides  these,  there  is  a 
population  of  over  200,000  Kach&ris  in  the  Assam  Valley,  of 
whom  about  one-quarter  have  adopted  the  Hindu  religion, 
the  remainder  preserving  their  old  customs  more  or  less 
unadulterated. 

The  Mech  dialect  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hojai, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  Each&ri 
language,  properly  so-called. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Ilojai  Each&ri  are  the  Lalong, 
a  tribe  which  is  found  in  the  district  of  Nowgong,  in  the 
lowlands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  inhabited  by  the  Hojai. 
They  extend  in  small  numbers  to  Eamrup,  their  total  popu- 
lation numbers  about  35,000  souls.  They  are  partially 
Hinduized,  but  retain  many  of  their  ancient  customs.  They 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  specimen  of  it.  Most  of  them  can  understand 
Assamese. 

Mech. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  s&l  forests  in  Go&lp&ra,  lying 
along  the  foot  of  the  G4ro  Hills,  in  the  Bhutan  Duars  and 
the  Darjeeling  Terai.  In  their  own  dialect  they  call  them- 
selves Boro,  and  by  the  Hojai  Kach&ri  they  are  called 
Rangsa,  or  Ramsa.  They  number  about  31,000  souls,  nearly 
all  in  the  Go&Ip&ra  district ;  they  never  settle  in  the  hills, 
but  confine  themselves  to  the  forests  at  the  foot.  A  few  only 
use  the  plough,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  work  as 
wood-cutters. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in  their  dialect,  that  it 
contains  no  higher  numeral  than  six. 

Rabha. 
The  Rabha  are  found  in  the  districta  of  Go&lp&rn,  E&m- 
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include  them  without  further  inquiry.  From  their  position, 
we  should  expect  them  to  belong  to  the  Euki  family,  and  not 
to  the  Kach&ri  family,  from  the  nearest  members  of  which 
they  are  separated  by  a  wide  tract  of  country.  There  is, 
however,  some  connexion  between  them,  and  for  the  present 
they  may  be  attached  to  the  Each&ri-Eoch  family ;  they  are 
found  in  the  districts  of  Sylhet,  Hill  Tipperah,  and  Chitta^ 
gong  Hill  Tracts,  and  number  about  30,000  souls.  This 
family  has  been  very  much  Hinduized,  so  much  so,  that  of 
some  of  its  sub-divisions,  such  as  the  Rabha  and  Koch,  only 
small  remnants  are  left  who  have  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  cultivate  after  their  fashion.  The  G&ro,  on  the 
contrary,  are  still  in  their  primitive  state,  and  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  Hinduism  are  to  be  found  among  them.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  nearly  the  whole  of  this  family,  that  they  are 
essentially  dwellers  in  the  Terai,  living,  as  a  rule,  neither  in 
the  hills  nor  the  plains,  but  occupying  the  debatable  ground 
between  the  two ;  a  tract  of  country,  in  which  no  race  but 
themselves  could  exist  and  flourish,  so  deadly  is  the  malaria 
which  arises  from  it.  All  the  members  of  this  family  bum 
their  dead,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  G&ro,  refuse 
to  eat  beef. 

The  purest  type  of  the  family  is  probably  the  Hojai 
Kachari,  who  live  in  the  hills  of  North  Eachar  and  Now- 
gong,  along  both  banks  of  the  Diyung  river.  These  people 
are  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  Hinduized,  and  they  have 
preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  their  race  almost  intact. 
They  belong  to  the  ancient  Kach&ri  kingdoms,  whose  great- 
ness is  attested  by  the  ruins  still  to  be  seen  at  Dimapur,  at 
Maibong,  and  at  Khaspur,  the  former  capitals. 

HoJAI,    OR   PURBUTIIA   EaCHARI. 

These  people,  who  are  called  in  their  own  dialect "  Dimasa  *' 
or  sons  of  the  water,  inhabit  the  country  lying  both  sides  of 
the  Langting  and  Diyung  rivers,  extending  as  far  as 
Mohungdijua.  In  the  plains  they  extend  to  the  district  of 
JN^owgong  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  to  Semkhor,  which  is 
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'  farthest  village  in  that  direction.  Their  country  is 
called  in  old  maps  Tularam  Senapati's  country.  Tularam 
hioaself,  a  Ilojai,  is  the  last  of  the  Eachari  race  who  had 
exercised  jura  regalia,  except  the  present  Raja  of  Kuch 
Behar.  The  number  of  Hojai  who  have  fully  retained  their 
old  cuBtoma  I  estimate  at  21,000;  besides  these,  there  is  a 
population  of  over  200,000  KachAris  in  the  Assam  Valley,  of 
whom  about  one-quarter  have  adopted  the  Hindu  religion, 
the  remainder  preserving  their  old  customs  more  or  Igbb 
unadulterated. 

The  Mech  dialect  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hojai, 
which  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  KachAri 
language,  properly  so-called. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Hojai  Kachari  are  the  Lalong, 
[;a  tribe  which  \s  found  in  the  district  of  Nowgong,  in  the 
lowlands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  inhabited  by  the  Hojai. 
They  extend  in  small  numbers  to  Kamriip,  their  total  popu- 
letioii  numbers  about  35,000  souls.  They  are  partially 
Hinduized,  but  retain  many  of  their  ancient  customs.  They 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  specimen  of  it.     Most  of  them  can  understand 


Mech. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  sM  forests  in  GoAIpdra,  lying 
[-along  the  foot  of  the  Garo  Hills,  in  the  Bhutan  Duars  and 
I  the  Darjeeling  Terai.  In  their  own  dialect  they  call  them- 
L  selves  Boro,  and  by  the  Hojai  Kachari  they  are  called 
I  "Eangsa,  or  Kamsa.  They  number  about  31,000  souls,  nearly 
f 'sll  in  the  Go&lp&ra  district ;  they  never  settle  in  the  hills, 
r  liut  confine  themselves  to  the  forests  at  the  foot.  A  few  only 
use  the  plough,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  work  as 
[  TFOod -cutters. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  in  their  dialect,  that  it 
\  ^ntains  no  higher  numeral  than  six. 


Kabua. 
The  Babha  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Goalparn,  K; 
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rup,  and  Darrang ;  they  number  about  60,000  souls.  They 
are  divided  into  four  sub-divisions,  called  Pati,  Rangdoniya, 
Matrai,  and  Songga.  Of  these,  the  Pati  Rabha  have  become 
to  a  great  extent  Hinduized,  and  have  abandoned  their  own 
language  for  Assamese;  the  remainder  still  preserve  their 
own  customs  and  language  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
Matrai  Rabha  are  probably  the  purest  specimens  of  the  race  ; 
they  bear  a  close  resemblance  both  to  the  O&ro  and  the 
Sania  Koch  both  in  their  dialect  and  their  manners  and 
customs.  They  are  a  scattered  and  broken  race,  having  few, 
if  any,  villages  of  their  own,  but  living  in  small  hamlets 
along  with  the  Mech  and  Koch. 

Garo. 

The  Gdro,  Mande  as  they  are  called  in  their  own  tongue, 
are  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  Kach&ri  family ;  they  cling 
fondly  to  their  old  customs,  and  have  been  very  little,  if  at 
all,  infected  by  Hinduism.  The  total  number  of  G&ro  may 
be  estimated  at  about  107,000,  of  whom  about  80,000  dwell 
in  the  Garo  Hills,  and  the  remainder  in  the  districts  of 
Go&lp&ra,  Kamrup,  and  Mymensingh.  The  language  is  a 
strong  one,  and  not  in  the  least  likely  to  disappear  in  favour 
of  Assamese  or  Bengali,  as  will  doubtless  be  the  fate  before 
long  of  the  other  languages  belonging  to  this  family. 

The  Gdro  who  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the 
G&ro  Hills  are  divided  into  three  tribes :  the  Atong,  inhabit- 
ing the  south-cast,  the  Abengya  the  south-west,  and  the 
remainder  are  called  Acliik.  The  language  of  all  three  ia 
essentially  the  same,  but  there  are  slight  differences  in  dialect. 
The  language  of  the  Achik  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
standard. 

The  Garo  differ  from  the  other  members  of  the  family 
inasmuch  as  they  will  eat  beef,  but,  like  the  rest,  they  bum 
their  dead.  The  Garo  preserved  their  independence  in  a 
great  measure  up  to  1872,  when  they  were  finally  subdued, 
and  they  are  now  fairly  quiet. 
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Koch. 

The  next  member  of  the  family,  and  the  only  one  which 
has  preserved  its  independence,  is  the  Koch  race.  This  tribe 
was  formerly  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  even  now  we 
can  recognize  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  who  are 
descended  from  it.  In  describing  them,  a  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  the  Koch,  who  have  adopted  Hindu 
customs,  and  the  Bengali  or  Assamese  language,  and  those 
who  have  retained  their  own  customs  and  language  intact. 
Of  the  latter,  a  mere  remnant,  numbering  approximately 
about  10,000  Bonis,  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  valleys  along 
the  skirts  of  the  Giro  Hills.  They  are  divided  into  two 
principal  tribes,  known  as  the  Bania  or  Fani  Koch  and  the 
Tintikya  Koch;  the  first  mentioned  is  considered  superior, 
but  neither  of  them  recognize  caste  in  any  way.  There  are 
also  minor  sub-divisions  known  as  Dasgaoniya  and  Harigao- 
ijiya.  The  specimen  of  words  given  was  taken  from  a 
Dasgaoniya  Koch.  Hinduized  members  of  this  tribe  are 
found  in  every  district  of  Assam,  in  Kuch  Bebar,  Dinage- 
pore,  Purneah,  Rangpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Bogra,  and  Mymen- 
singh ;  they  are  known  as  Koch,  Rajbanshi,  Pali,  and 
Hajong.  The  Hinduized  Koch,  so  many  as  have  retained 
their  ancient  name,  are  not  fully  Hinduized,  that  ia  to  say, 
they  eat  pig  and  di'ink  spirits,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be 
much  bound  by  caste  prejudices.  Next  come  the  Pali,  part 
of  whom,  the  Desi  Pali,  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  food 
except  beef;  while  the  remainder,  known  as  Sadhu  Pali, 
sre  strict  Hindus,  and  resemble  the  Rajbanshi,  who  have 
fully  adopted  Hindu  customs.  The  Rajbanshi,  however,  are 
largely  recruited  from  other  tribes.  Conversions  occur  every 
day,  and  any  Mech,  Koch,  Kachari,  or  Rabha  can  become  a 
Rajbanshi  on  payment  of  a  small  sum  to  the  priest,  and 
promising  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  caste. 

The    Hajong    have    been    classed  as   Kachari   by   some 
writers,  but  I   see  no  reason  for  this,  and  prefer  to  class 
them  with  the  Koch,  to  whom  they  seem  closely  allied ;  tbi 
are  only  found  in  the  districts  of  Goalpara  and  Mymensingl 
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They  number  about  30,000  souls;  in  addition  to  them  the 
Koch  number  405,000,  the  Pali  378,000,  and  the  Rajbanshi 
778,000,  making  the  total  numbers  of  this  tribe  1,591,000 
souls.  The  Raja  of  Kuch  Behar  and  the  zemindars  of  Jal- 
paiguri  and  of  Panga,  in  Bangpur,  are  Koch  by  race. 

Chutia. 

This  tribe  has  been  attached  to  the  Kach&ri  family  by  most 
authorities,  and  I  therefore  give  it  a  place  here.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Chutia  came  into  the  Assam  Yallev 
from  the  north-east,  and  the  Kachari  from  the  south,  while 
of  the  language  we  hardly  know  enough  to  form  an  opinion. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  eventually  be  found  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  Miri :  indeed,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Miri 
living  near  the  Subansiri  river,  who  call  themselves  Chutia 
Miri,  and  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  Chutia  kings,  in 
proof  of  which  they  wear  their  hair  long,  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  of  their  tribe ;  this  they  say  was  the  privilege 
of  the  royal  family.  The  Chutia  are  found  throughout 
Upper  Assam,  where  they  number  about  50,000.  They  have 
abandoned  their  own  language  and  customs,  and  become 
Ilinduizcd.  A  small  colony,  however,  in  the  Lakhimpur 
district,  called  Deori  Chutia,  have  preserved  the  old  Ian* 
guage  to  a  certain  extent,  but  whether  it  is  used  in  conver- 
sation, or  only  as  a  sacred  language,  is  doubtful ;  it  is  also 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  true  language  of  the  tribe. 
This  colony  is  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  priests  of  the 
copper  temple  near  Sadiya  known  as  Tamasuri  Mai,  at  which 
human  sacrifices  were  offered. 

The  MiKiR  Sub-Family. 

The  Mikir,  or  Arleng  as  they  call  themselves,  are  found 
in  the  districts  of  Nowgong,  North  Kachdr,  Jainti&,  N&ga 
Hills,  and  Kamrup ;  they  number  in  all  about  62,000  souls, 
of  which  more  than  half  inhabit  the  tract  of  country  known 
as  the  Mikir  Hills,  in  the  district  of  Nowgong.    The  Ian- 
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guage  of  thia  tribe,  as  well  as  their  manners  and  customs, 
are  so  difierent  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  class  them  with  any  other  tribe.  They  inhabit  the 
low  bills  adjoiniog  the  plains,  and  live  entirely  by  jhum 
cultivation.  Tliey  are  pagan,  hut  refuse  to  eat  heef  and  bury 
their  dead.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  writing  in  any 
form.  They  are  a  very  unwarlike  inoffensive  race,  and  in 
former  years  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  their 
turbulent  neighbours,  the  Ang&mi. 

The  Kdki  Scb-Family. 

The  tribes,  which  I  include  under  this  head,  are  found 
throughout  the  hill  tracts  extending  from  the  plains  of 
Assam  on  the  north,  to  Burma  on  the  south,  and  from  the 
Khasi  Hills  on  the  west,  to  the  country  of  the  Luhupa  and 
Angimi  N&ga  on  the  east.  They  are  almost  entirely 
independent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Manipuri,  are 
in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Amongst  them  are  some  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  tribes  with  which  we  come  in 
contact  on  the  north-east  frontier,  such  as  the  Shindu, 
Sokte,  and  Lusbai,  tribes  which  are  well  armed  with 
muskets  obtained  from  Burma,  and  who  know  how  to  use 
them.  Of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  they  are  entirely 
ignorant,  except,  indeed,  the  Manipuri,  who  have  a 
character  of  their  own,  derived  from  the  Nagari,  of  which  a 
specimen  is  given.  They  are  a  migratory  race,  living  by 
jhum  cultivation,  and  preferring  the  densest  forests.  War 
and  the  chase  they  look  upon  as  the  noblest  pursuits  of  man. 
They  bury  their  dead,  and  are  pagan,  except  the  Manipuri, 
who  are  Kinduized.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Khyeng 
of  Burma. 

The  Old  Kuki. 

The  old  Euki  are  found  in  N^orth  Kach^r  and  in  Manipur; 
in  the  former  district  there  are  four  tribes,  all  closely  re- 
sembling one  another,  culled  Bete,  Khelma,  Hangkbol,  and 

Rauglong.     They  inhabit  about  twenty-five  villages,  with  a 
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population  of  about  five  thousand.  These  tribes  are  now 
peaceful,  and  pay  a  house-tax  to  the  British  Oovemment. 
Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  majority  of  the  family,  they 
burn  their  dead.  The  principal  tribes  found  in  Manipur  are 
Kom,  Koireng,  Chcru,  Ghohte,  Pooroom,  Mantuk,  Karum, 
and  Aimole ;  of  these,  the  Kom  are  the  most  numerous,  and, 
indeed,  were  until  lately  a  rather  powerful  tribe,  their 
principal  village  containing  some  six  hundred  houses.  They 
have  for  a  long  time  been  at  war  with  the  new  Kuki,  at 
whose  hands  they  have  suffered  great  loss  from  time  to  time. 
No  accurate  estimate  of  their  population  can  be  given,  but 
they  probably  do  not  exceed  six  or  efeven  thousand.  The 
Koireng  are  a  small  and  insignificant  tribe,  dwelling  in 
eight  small  villages  situate  on  the  hills  north  of  the  Yalley  of 
Manipur.     They  inhabit  120  houses  and  number  about  600. 

The  Gheru  live  in  the  same  part  of  the  country  as  the 
Koireng,  inhabiting  adjacent  villages  ;  their  villages  are 
thirteen  in  number,  with  260  houses  and  a  population  of 
about  1,300.  In  appearance  and  dress  they  somewhat 
resemble  the  Kabui  Ndga,  but  their  language  and  customs 
show  them  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Kuki ;  they  serve  to 
connect  the  two. 

Of  the  Chohte,  Pooroom,  Muntuk,  and  Aimole  tribes, 
there  are  mere  remnants  only  existing,  and  their  aggregate 
population  would  probably  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred ;  they 
are  found  in  the  hills  in  and  around  the  valley  of  Manipur. 

The  New  Kuki. 

The  new  Kuki  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Kach&r,  N&ga 
Hills,  and  Manipur.  It  is  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy 
what  their  population  is,  but  it  may  be  put  down  at  about 
ten  thousand  or  a  little  more.  They  are  divided  into  four 
principal  clans :  Thado,  Shingsol,  Changsen,  and  Khl&ngam, 
and  these  again  are  sub-divided  into  numerous  minor  aepts 
or  families.  The  Thado  and  Shingsol  are  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  while  the  Changsen  and  Khl&ngam  are  of  a 
different  race.     All  alike  speak  the  same  language,  which 
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tliey  call  the  "Thadopao,"  the  differences  In  dialect  are  very 
alight.  The  chief  of  the  Thado  ia  Khutingraang,  who 
traces  his  descent  hack  some  thirty  generations  to  Thado,  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribe.  In  all  questions  of  genealogy,  the 
Euki  are  very  particular,  and  the  hereditary  succession  of 
their  chiefs  is  strictly  preserved.  They  have  preserved  their 
old  dialects  in  the  songs  called  Hlapi,  to  which  they  dance ; 
they  originally  inhahited  the  tract  of  country  south  of 
Kachar,  but  have  been  driven  north  by  their  inveterate  foea, 
the  Lushui,  Sokte,  and  Foi. 


I 


The  Sokte,  Lumyano,  and  Anal  Namfau  Kdki, 

These  tribes  are  probably  olosely.alHed  to  one  another;  but 
of  the  two  first  mentioned  we  know  very  little  indeed,  and  of 
their  language  we  have  no  vocabularies  at  aU.  They  all 
inhabit  the  unexplored  tract  of  hill  country  lying  im- 
mediately south  of  Manipur  and  east  of  the  Lushai  country. 
The  nearest  tribe  to  Manipur  is  the  Anal  Namfau,  so  called 
from  the  names  of  their  two  principal  villages ;  they  are 
partially  civilized,  but  pagan,  and  number  only  a  few 
hundred,  Soath  of  them  again  are  the  Lumyang  Kuki,  a 
powerful  aud  warlike  tribe,  who  are  gradually  being  driven 
northwards  by  the  constant  attacks  of  their  deadly  enemies, 
the  Sokte.  This  tribe  claims  to  he  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
whole  Kuki  family.  Of  the  number  of  their  villages  and 
population  we  have  no  accurate  information.  South  of  them 
again  are  the  Sokte,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Kuki  race. 
They  all  acknowledge  one  chief,  Tatol,  and  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  their  slaves  who  escaped  to  Manipur  that  they  can 
bring  8,000  fighting  men  into  the  field,  which  would  imply 
a  population  of  not  less  than  60,000.  They  are  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Poi  and  Lushai,  and  are  feared  by  all  their 
neighbours.     They  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  plains 

Burma,  whence  they  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 
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The  Lushai,  or  Dzo. 

The  Lushai,  or  '^  liead-takers "  (iu^  a  head,  and  ahdj  to 
cut),  inhabit  the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  Eachar 
on  the  north,  Hill  Tipperah  on  the  west,  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts  on  the  south,  and  the  country  of  the  Sokte  and  Poi 
on  the  east.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
divisions, each  under  a  hereditary  chief,  the  principal  of 
whom  are  Sukpilal,  Lalbora,  and  Lalhi.  Their  dialects  vary 
only  slightly,  and  are  mutually  intelligible,  so  that  for 
practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered  as  one  tribe.  Of 
their  population,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  exact  estimate,  but 
they  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  between  60,000  and  80,000. 
Their  own  name  for  the  whole  family  is  Dzo,  Lushai  being 
only  the  name  of  a  particular  clan. 

The  Spindu  or  Poi. 

Of  this  tribe  we  know  very  little  indeed.  They  inhabit 
the  country  lying  south-east  of  the  Lushai,  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  they  extend ;  they  are,  however,  known  to 
be  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  and  are  gradually  driving 
the  Lushai  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  distinguished 
from  their  neighbours  by  their  fashion  of  dressing  their  hair, 
which  they  bind  in  a  knot  over  the  forehead,  like  a  horn. 
The  Eumi  and  Bunjogi  of  the  Chittagong  Hill  Tracts  are 
closely  allied  to  them,  if  not  actually  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  Manipuri. 

This  tribe  is  found  in  the  independent  State  of  Manipur 
and  the  districts  of  Kachar  and  Sylhet ;  the  total  population 
is  probably  about  70,000,  of  which  about  forty  thousand  are 
to  be  found  in  Manipur  Proper.  They  are  the  most  civilized 
of  all  the  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  have 
succeeded  in  subjugating  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
inhabit^  by  hill  tribes.  They  use  the  plough  in  their 
cultivation,  which  is  permanent,  and  fairly  skilled  artizans 
are  to  be  found  among  them.      They  profess  to  be  strict 
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Bindus,  but    at   the  same  time  worebip  many  deities   and 
perform  many  ceremonies  wbicb  are  purely  pagan,  and  snake- 
worship  in  a  prominent  form  exists  among  thera.     They  of 
course  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Arjun  and  Chitrangada, 
the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Manipiir,  as  the  story  is  told  in 
the   Mahabharat ;  but,  in  truth,  there  is  no  trace  of  Aryan 
blood  to  be  found  in  them.     They  are  probably  descendanta 
.  of  old  tribes  called  Koomal,  Luang,  Moirang,  and  Maithai, 
j  -which  are  known  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  Manipiir  at 
I  no  very  distant  period.      The  Manipuri  still  call  themselves 
Maithai,  which  tribe  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  rest ;  they 
have,  however,  since  their  conversion  to  Hinduism,  which 
took  place,  aa  we  know  from  their  own  records,  about  1720 
A.n.,   been  largely  recruited   by  converts  from   the  neigh- 
I  bouring  Naga  and  Kuki  tribes,  any  of  whom  is  eligible  to 
I  put  on  the  sacred  thread,  and  assume  with  It  the  rank  of  a 
I  Khetriya,  to  which  caste  the  Manipuri  have  attached  tbem- 
I  selves.     Everything  goes  to  show  that  they  are  very  closely 
'  allied  both  to  the  Kuki  and  the  Kabul  Niga,  and  I  have 
no    hesitation     in    classifying    them    accordingly.       Their 
language  too,  both  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  assimilates 
I  the  dialects  of  these  tribes.      The  Manipiiri  are  divided 
into   four   families,   called   Kumal,   Luang,   Mythauja,  and 
Angong,  and  persons  of  the  same  clan  do  not  marry  ;    the 
same  distinction  exists  among  the  Kabul  and  Maring  Naga. 


^B  )lou 


The  Looe. 

This  tenn,  which  means  "slave  or  dependent,"  is  applied 
1>y  the  Manipiiri  to  three  small  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
valley  of  Manipur ;  they  are  called  Sengmai,  Undro,  and 
Chairel ;  all  of  them  speak  different  dialects,  but  with  a 
considerable  mixture  of  Manipuri  words.  Their  religion  ia 
pagan,  tinged  by  Hinduism,  In  dress  and  appearance 
they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Manipuri.  The 
Sengmai  have  three  villages,  with  120  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  tiOO ;  the  Undro  one  village  only,  with  45 
Jlouses  and  a  population  of  about  22o.      Of  the  Chairel,  I 
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have  no  exact  statistics,  but  they  have  only  two  or  three 
small  villages.  They  are  employed  in  making  pottery  and 
suit,  and  in  distilling,  occupations  which  the  Manipuri 
despise. 

The  Eabui  Naga. 

The  Kabui  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  Songbu  and 
Poeron  ;  the  former  inhabit  the  range  of  hills  which  separate 
Kach&r  from  Manipiir,  a  tract  of  country  about  sixty  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  thirty  from  north  to  south ;  their 
villages  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  but  there  are 
now  few  to  the  south  of  it,  as  they  have  lately  been  driven 
northwards  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Lushai.  A  few 
villages  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  Manipur  and 
plains  of  Kachar;  their  principal  villages  are  Nongba, 
Kalanaga,  Lilanang,  and  Lualang  Ehulel. 

Tlie  Poeron  are  not  a  numerous  tribe,  and  inhabit  a  few 
villages  to  the  north-east  of  the  Songbu.  The  population 
of  the  two  clans  is  probably  about  six  or  seven  thousand. 

The  Making  Naga. 

This  tribe,  which  is  generally  called  X&ga,  inhabit  a  few 
small  villages  on  the  Ileerok  range  of  hills,  which  separates 
Manipur  from  Burma.  They  have  300  houses  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,500.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches, 
known  as  Saibu  and  Maring.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
lormorly  much  more  numerous  than  at  present.  They  have 
hereditary  chiefs,  and  tie  their  hair  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Spiudu. 

The  AVesterx  Naga  Sub-Family. 

In  this  family,  excluding  those  of  the  Kuki  family,  which 
are  found  in  the  same  area,  I  class  all  the  N&ga  tribes  which 
dwell  in  the  great  tract  of  hill  country  which  lies  between 
Kachar  on  the  west,  and  the  country  of  the  Sema  and  naked 
IN'aga  on  the  east,  and  the  vaUey  of  Assam  and  Manipur  on 
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the  north  and  south.  Among  the  tribes  included  in  this 
tract,  the  Arung,  Kutcha,  and  Quoireng  NSga  are  very 
closely  allied  both  in  cuatoms  and  language ;  in  fact,  I  doubt 
whether  their  dialects  will  be  found  eventually  to  differ  to 
Bucb  an  extent,  as  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  separate  lan- 
guages. From  their  appearance,  manners,  and  customs,  the 
Eengma  would  at  first  eight  appear  to  be  more  closely  allied 
to  the  Lhota  and  Sema  than  the  tribes  vrith  which  they 
had  been  classed ;  but  their  language  shows  that  there  is  a 
close  affinity;  they  are  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Western  and  Central  Nkgfi.  About  the  classitication  of  the 
Angami,  there  is  doubtless  considerable  difBculty ;  ia 
manners  and  customs  they  do  not  differ  materially  from  other 
members  of  this  family,  but  in  their  language  there  is  so 
great  a  divergence  that  it  is  doubtful,  whether  they  should 
not  be  classed  as  a  distinct  family  of  themselves.  For  the 
present,  however,  untQ  our  knowledge  of  their  and  the 
neighbouring  languages  has  extended  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
a  proper  analysis  being  made,  it  is  thought  better  to  group 
them  with  the  tribes  to  which  they  appear  most  nearly  allied 
both  by  locality  and  custom, 

The  Akung,  Kutcha,  and  Quoireng,  or  LrrANo,  Naoa. 

These  tribes  are  very  closely  allied  to  each  other,  both  in 
language  and  customs ;  in  appearance  they  can  hardly  be 
distinguished.  All  three  tribes  call  themselves  Jemi,  or 
Temi.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  all  three 
members  of  one  and  the  same  stock,  the  did'erences  in  dialeot 
which  exist  being  only  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise 
among  a  people  like  this.  They  are  not  very  warlike,  and, 
although  often  fighting  among  themselves,  they  are  almost 
entirely  subject  to  the  Angdmi,  to  whom  they  pay  tribute 
or  black-mail.  A  single  Ang&mi  will  go  into  their  villages 
and  help  himself  to  whatever  he  pleases. 

The  Arung  Naga,  Sengima,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Angami,  inhabit  the  eostern  part  of  North  Kach4r,  where 
they  extend  over  a  tract  of  country  about  forty  miles  from 
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north  to  south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west.  They  have  56 
villages  and  1,156  houses,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
Their  principal  villages  are  Hangrum,  Nenglo,  and  Assaloo. 
This  tribe  have,  under  British  influence,  given  up  their  raid- 
ing propensities,  and  murders  are  rare  among  them;  they, 
however,  preserve  their  manners  and  customs  in  their 
integrity.     They  pay  a  house-tax  to  Government. 

The  Eutcha  Ndga  are  found  in  the  south-west  of  the 
N&ga  Hills  district,  extending  from  the  country  of  the 
Angdmi  on  the  east  to  the  boundary  of  Kach&r  on  the  west. 
Their  villages  are  situate  on  the  slopes  of  the  Burrail  range 
of  mountains,  and  are  twenty-three  in  number,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  6,500.  Their  largest  villages  are  Kenoma 
and  Berrima.  The  Quoireng  or  Liyang  tribe  inhabit  the 
country  north  of  Manipiir,  lying  between  the  Kutcha  and 
Eabui  Naga.  I  have  no  accurate  information  as  to  their 
population,  but  it  may  probably  be  about  five  or  six 
thousand. 

The  Mao,  Maram,  and  Miyangkhang  Naoa. 

These  tribes  are  very  similar  in  dress  and  customs,  and 
inhabit  the  same  tract  of  country ;  they  have  therefore  been 
classed  together,  although  it  is  true  the  dialects  they  speak 
differ  considerably.  They  inhabit  the  country  lying  south 
of  the  Ang&rai,  and  between  that  tribe  and  the  valley  of 
Manipur.  The  Mao  tribe  have  six  large  villages,  the 
principal  of  which  is  called  Sopvomah ;  their  houses  number 
about  2,000,  and  the  population  probably  reaches  10,000. 
They  are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  Angami  in  this  respect.  South  of  them  again  are  the 
Maram,  who  have  only  one  large  village,  of  perhaps  500 
houses,  with  a  population  of  some  2,500.  The  Miyangkhang 
tribe  lie  again  south  of  these,  and  inhabit  nine  small  villages  ; 
they  may  number  about  5,000,  or  rather  more. 

The  Kenoma  Naoa. 
The  original  site  of  the  Rengma  or  Injang  tribe,  as  they 
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ai'e  culled  in  their  own  tongue,  is  a.  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Rengmapani  and  the  Doyang  rivera,  where 
seven  villages  inbahited  by  this  tribe  are  still  to  be  found ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  the  AngAmi,  Sema,  and  Lhota  tribes, 
with  whom  they  are  constantly  at  war.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  these  villages  is  about  12,500.  The  largest  villages 
are  Tiiemokedima  and  Teaephima,  both  of  which  contain 
more  than  500  houses.  Some  years  ago  a  number  of  them 
were  driven  out  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  settled  on  a  range  of  hills  lying  between  the 
Mikir  Hilla  in  the  Nowgong  district  and  the  forests  of  the 
Dhansiri.  They  now  inhabit  thirty  small  villages  or  hamlets, 
and  tbeir  population  numbers  about  2,000 ;  this  portion  of  the 
tribe  is  fast  losing  its  savage  customs,  and  taking  to  the  habits 
of  the  people  of  the  plains  to  some  extent,  while  the  others 
retain  tbeir  primitive  simplicity. 


The  AngAmi  Naoa. 


This  tribe,  the  most  warlike,  and  probably  the  moat 
numerous,  of  all  the  Niga  tribes  with  which  wo  are 
acquainted,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  great  range  of  hills 
which  divides  Assam  from  Manipiir.  Tbeir  country  is  about 
50  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  80  or  100  from 
east  to  west.  They  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Kutcha 
Naga,  on  the  north  by  the  great  uninhabited  forest  which 
covers  the  valleys  of  the  Dhansiri  and  Doyang  rivers,  and  by 
the  llengma  and  Lhota  Naga,  on  the  east  by  the  Sema  and 
naked  Naga,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mao,  Tankhol,  and 
Luhupa  Naga.  They  are  generally  separated  into  two 
divisions,  known  as  Eastern  and  Western  Angimi,  the 
boundary  between  the  two  being  the  Sijju  river;  they  are 
essentially  the  same  tribe,  but  there  are  slight  differences  in 
dialect  and  dress.  The  AVestern  Ang&mi  hold  forty-six 
villages,  containing  about  6,400  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  32,000.  Their  principal  villages  are  Jotsoma,  Kobima, 
Ehonoma,  and  Hezoma.  Of  the  Eastern  Naga  we  have 
no  accurate  statistics,  but  they  have  probably  not  less  than 
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80  villages,  with  a  population  of  about  70,000.  Among 
themselves,  the  people  who  inhabit  the  central  part  of  their 
country  are  known  as  "Tengima,"  the  remainder  being 
called  **Chakroma."  They  are  a  fine  set  of  men,  very 
warlike  and  enterprising,  taking  freely  to  trade,  and  possess- 
ing in  themselves  the  material  for  forming  a  fine  nation ;  but 
they  are  bloodthirsty  to  a  degree,  village  fighting  against 
village,  and  clan  against  clan,  and  in  their  fiercer  quarrels 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex. 

The  Luhupa. 

This  very  important  and  large  tribe  is  found  to  the  north- 
east of  Manipur.  Their  country  is  unexplored,  and  it  is 
quite  uncertain  how  far  they  extend  to  the  east.  Native 
report  says  eight  days'  journey.  They  are  distinguished 
from  the  other  tribes  by  the  helmet  of  cane  which  they  wear 
in  battle,  with  a  brass  cymbal  in  front,  whence  their  name  is 
derived  (Manipuri  luhupy  helmet),  as  well  as  by  their  custom 
of  wearing  a  ring  of  ivory  or  ebony  over  the  foreskin,  and 
by  their  curious  way  of  wearing  the  hair,  which  is  cut  into 
the  shape  of  a  cockscomb,  the  sides  of  the  head  being  shaved. 

The  Tangkhol,  Phudang,  and  Khongoe  are  merely  sub- 
divisions of  this  tribe.  Of  the  Luhupa  and  Tangkhol,  I 
have  no  accurate  statistics,  but  they  must  number  at  least 
30,000  souls. 

The  Phudang  have  only  one  village  of  100  houses,  with  a 
population  of  about  500 ;  and  the  Khongoe  one  village  of  60 
houses,  with  a  population  of  300. 

The  number  of  dialects  among  the  Luhupa  and  Tangkhol 
is  said  to  bo  very  great,  almost  every  village  in  the  interior 
speakiug  a  distinct  dialect. 

The  Central  Naga  'Family. 

In  this  family  only  three  tribes  are  included, — the  Lhota, 
Scmu,  and  Hatigorria  N&ga,  but  they  are  all  large  and 
powerful. 

This  classification  is  merely  tentative,  and  it  is  possible 
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that  hereafter  one  or  more  of  these  tribes  may  be  found  to  be 
closely  connected  with  some  of  the  Eastern  Ndga.  The 
language  of  the  Lhota  differs  very  materially  from  that  of 
its  neighbours,  but  in  dress  and  customs  they  resemble  each 
other  closely.  I  find  in  Campbell's  specimens  of  the 
languages  of  India  a  vocabulary  of  Hatigorria,  but  I  cannot 
identify  it  with  that  of  any  of  the  tribes  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier,  In  the  same  work  there  is  a  vocabulary  of  iliklai, 
which  is  intended  for  Lhota,  but  is  full  of  errors.  In 
Dalton's  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal "  ia  a  vocabulary  of  so- 
called  Khari  which  I  cannot  identify.  There  is  a  village  of 
this  name,  but  it  is  inhabited  by  people  of  the  Hatigorria 
tribe. 

The  Lhota  Naga. 

This  tribe,  which  is  also  called  "  Miklai "  by  the  Assamese 
and  "  Tiontz "  in  their  own  language,  occupy  the  tract  of 
country  lying  south  of  the  Sema  and  Rengma,  and  north  of 
the  Jorh&t  siib-division  of  SibsSgar.  On  the  west  they  are 
bounded  by  the  Angami,  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Hatigorria. 
They  have  about  40  or  50  villages,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Wokha,  Sanigaon,  and  Tekora.  Their  population  may  be 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  50,000.  This  tribe,  as  well  as 
others  of  this  family,  is  very  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
They  are  dirty,  badly  clothed,  small  men,  a  great  contrast  to 
the  clean,  decently-clad  Angami.  They  are  bloodthirsty  in 
the  extreme,  and  conatantly  at  war  amongst  themselves  and 
with  their  neighbours  ;  every  village  contains  a  sacred  tree, 
to  which  are  nailed  the  skulls  of  tlieir  victims. 


The  Sema  Naga. 

Immediately  south  of  the  Lhota,  along  both  banks  of  thi 
^^t  Doyang  river,  are  thS  Sema,  a  very  extensive  tribe.  Oi 
^^^  the  south  and  west  they  are  bounded  by  the  Kengma  and 
^^H  Ang&mi,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  far  they  extend  to 
^^M  the  east,  as  the  country  in  that  direction  is  entirely  UU' 
^^M      explored.      In    their  manners  and    customs    they   closely 
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resemble  the  Lhota,  and  they  are  equally  dirty  and  blood- 
thirsty. They  are  a  numerous  tribe,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
give  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  their  population ; 
it  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  they  are  at  least 
50,00(>  in  number.  Their  principal  villages  are  Lozma, 
Teruphima,  and  Ungoma.  In  dress  they  resemble  the  Lhota, 
but  their  men  wear  tails  about  eighteen  inches  long,  made  of 
wood,  to  which  bunches  of  goats'  hair  are  attached.  The 
existence  of  this  tribe  was  only  discovered  about  six  years 
ago,  and  it  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  mentioned  in  any  work 
concerning  these  tribes. 

The  IIatigorria. 

This  large  and  warlike  tribe  is  found  to  the  east  of  the 
Lhota  and  Sema,  but  how  far  they  extend  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  In  their  own  language  they  are  called  Samaina  or 
Nissomeh.  Of  the  number  of  their  villages  and  population 
it  is  difRcult  to  give  anything  like  an  exact  estimate,  but 
their  numbers  in  all  probability  do  not  fall  fieir  short  of 
100,000. 

The  tribes  known  as  Assiringia,  Dupdoria,  Dekha  Hai- 
mong,  and  Ehari,  are  really  part  of  the  Hatigorria  tribe,  and 
included  with  them  ;  Dekha  Haimong  and  Elhari  being 
merely  the  names  of  villages. 

Miscellaneous  Tribes. 

Under  this  family  it  is  probable,  that  some  other  tribes  will 
bo  classed  hereafter;  but  as  their  existence  was  only  dis- 
covered in  1874,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  language, 
and  therefore  are  in  the  dark  about  them  at  present.  The 
first  tribe  consists  of  the  inhabitants  of  two  villages  lying 
north-east  of  Munipur,  called  Mellomi  and  Sohemi ;  the  men 
of  this  tribe  go  entirely  naked.  Other  villages  may  hereafter 
be  found  further  east.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tribe 
is  another,  which  inhabits  Primi  and  three  adjacent  villages  ; 
we  know  nothing  of  them,  but  they  are  said  to  dress  like 
the  Lhota.     Tlie  last  tribe  is  the  Mezami,  who_inhabit  ten 
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Yillagea  near  Pruni ;  they  are  all  under  one  cliief,  and  in 
appearance  resemble  the  Eengma  and  Sema. 


The  EiBTERN  NAga  Sub-Familt. 

In  this  family  are  included  all  the  tribes  found  in  tbe 
tract  lying  east  of  the  Hatigorria  country  extending  to  the 
Singpho  country  on  the  east  and  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Patkoi  range  of  hills.  Within  those  limits  there  are 
many  different  tribes,  some  of  them  consisting  only  of  a  few 
Tillages,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  epeabing  languages  unin- 
telligible the  one  to  the  other.  Within  twenty  miles  of 
country  five  or  six  different  dialects  are  often  to  be  found. 
We  do  not  yet  possess  vocabularies  of  many  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  this  area,  but,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends  at 
present,  a  considerable  affinity  appears  to  exist  among  them. 
There  is  also  a  great  resemblance  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  NAga  of  this  tract ;  they  nearly  all  expose  their  dead 
upon  bamboo  platforms,  leaving  the  body  to  rot  there,  the 
skull  being  preserved  in  the  hone-house,  which  is  to  he  found 
in  nearly  every  village.  Most  of  the  tribes  tattoo;  the 
tattoo,  ak,  as  it  is  called,  not  being  given  except  to  men 
who  have  killed  an  enemy.  In  several  of  the  tribes  the 
women  are  perfectly  naked,  in  others  the  men. 

I    Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  Katigorria 
country,  the  first  tribe  we  meet  are  the  Tablung  Ndga,  so 
called   from   their  principal  village ;    they   are   a   tribe  of 
naked  N4ga  inhabiting  about  thirty  villages,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  25,000.     Very  little  is  known  of  these  people. 
Next  to  them  come  a  tribe  called  Sangloi,  the  name  of 
their  principal  village ;  nothing  is  known  of  them,  but  they 
are  believed  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  Tablung  Naga. 
The  next  tribe  to  the  east  are  the  Banfera,  Joboka,  or 
Abhaypurya  tribe ;  they  have  about  twelve  villages,  with  a 
population  of  some  20,000.     Joboka  and  Banfera  are  names 
of  two  of  their  principal  villages.     Abhaypurya  is  a  name 
given  them  by  the  people  of  the  plains. 
The  Mutonia,  so  called  from  Muton,  their  largest  village. 
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are  a  «mall  tribe  with  onlv  foiir  Tillages^  and  a  popoLiiion  of 
about  4,0«>*>. 

The  Mohongia,  who  are  al«o  called  Bordiiaria  and 
Panidoarla,  have  a  population  of  about  10,000.  I  hare  no 
in  formation  as  to  the  exact  number  of  their  villages,  but  it 
m^y  lie  eight  or  ten. 

The  Xamsangia,  or  Jaipnria,  as  they  are  also  called. 
Lave  probably  about  thirty  villages,  with  a  popolation  of 
2o,000  or  30.000.  They  are  the  last  Xaga  tribe  of  im- 
portance to  the  east,  though  there  are  a  few  broken  tribes 
<-tIII  further  to  the  east  of  them ;  these  are  of  little  note,  and 
are  in  subjection  to  the  Singpho. 

The  Tai  Family. 

ThU  family  is  but  sparsely  represented  in  the  tract  of 
country  under  discussion,  and  the  only  living  members  of  it 
are  the  Khampti,  Aiton  or  Shan,  and  Man,  and  of  these 
there  are  very  few.  These  people  keep  up  their  own  customs 
and  religion,  and  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  Buddhist 
priests  from  Burma.  The  Ahom  also,  who  are  now  extinct 
&s  a  race,  belonged  to  this  family,  as  their  language  shows. 
They  and  the  Khampti  have  each  a  character  of  their  own. 

Khampti. 

This  tribe  is  found  between  Dibrugarh  and  Sadiya,  in  the 
Lakhimpur  district ;  they  immigrated  about  a  hundred  years 
ago  from  the  Bor  Khampti  country  lying  north  of  Burma 
on  the  sources  of  the  Irrawaddy.  They  number  probably 
less  than  2,000  souls. 

Closely  connected  with  them  are  the  Phakial,  a  small 
tribe  settled  on  the  Dehing  river  near  Jaipur ;  they  seem  to 
have  acted  as  envoys  between  the  Ahom  of  Assam  and  the 
Shan  of  Burma. 

Aiton  Suans. 

These  people  are  found  in  the  districts  of  Lakhimpur 
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Sibsagar,  and  the  N&ga  hills  in  small  detached  villages, 
generally  situated  in  forest.  Their  numbers  are  probably  not 
more  than  3,000 ;  they  are  Buddhists,  and  have  preserved 
their  own  language  and  customs.  Intimately  related  to 
them  are  the  Man,  a  small  tribe,  numbering,  perhaps,  2,000, 
who  are  found  in  eight  or  ten  small  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  Gdro  Hills.  They  have  forgotten  their  own  language, 
but  have  preserved  their  religion.  They  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  Shan  soldiers  who  accompanied  the  Burmese 
when  they  invaded  Assam  in  1825  ;  they  are  great  hunters 
of  elephants  and  rhinoceros,  and  used  formerly  to  live  in  a 
great  measure  by  their  skill  in  the  chase;  they  were  also 
employed  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Gdro. 

Ahom. 

The  Ahom  are  now  extinct  as  a  race,  having  abandoned 
their  language,  religion,  and  customs,  and  become  merged  in 
the  Assamese  Hindu.  I  only  introduce  their  name  here  to 
complete  the  list  of  the  Tai  family,  found  within  the  tract  I 
am  describing. 
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Thb  Tai  Family. 

One 

Two 

Three  

Four    

Shan  Alton. 

Khampti  (Dalton). 

Ahom  (Dalton). 

Liin 

Shong 

Sdm 

Sei 

Ha 

Ho 

Chit 

Pet 

Eau 

Sipling 

Po 

Me 

Chai 

Nong 

K 

Nong 

Din 

Phai 

Nam 

Phadek 

Van 

Hu 

Hwita 

Ming 

Tin 

Pra  (high  tone) 

Nok 

l*ra  (low  tone) 

Ma 

Pai 

Chin 

Chin 

Nong 
Song 

sam 

Si 

Ha 

Hok 

Tset 

Pet 

Eau 

Sip 

Po 

Me 

Ling 
Sang 
Sam 
Si 

Five 

H& 

Ruk 

Chit 

Pet 

Kau 

Sip 

Po 

Six  .M* 

Seven  

Eight  

^ine    

Ten 

Father 

Mother    

Elder  brother 

Younger  brother 

Elder  »i»tfir 

Me 

Earth 

Fire 

Fai 

Nam 

Wan 

Lun 

Ho 

Ta 

Mu 

Tin 

Nok 

Fai 

"Water 

Nam 

Sun ... 

B&n 

Moon  

Den 

Head   

Ra 

Eye 

Til 

Hand   

Foot 

Fish  .                       

Khfc 
Tin 

Bird 

Nakta 

Dao 

Come   

Ma 
Ma 

Ma 
Ka 
Kin 

Go    

Ka 

Eat  

Kin 

Drinlc 

Art.  IX. — On  the  Sakn,  Samvat,  and  G-iipfa  Eras.  A  Supple- 
mmi  to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chronology.  By  Jaues 
Fergcsson,  D.C.L.,  r.E.S.,  F.P.R.A.S. 


fe 


Pkefatory  Notb. 

The  following  notes  on  Indian  Chronology  were  written  in 

1874,  and  were  originally  intended  for  the  pages  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Before,  however, 
they  were  printed  o£F,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Biihlerj 
of  Bombay,  in  answer  to  one  I  had  written  to  him,  on 
hearing  a  rumour  that  he  had  found  Kanishka's  name  in 
one  of  the  Puranas.  I  consequently  refrained  from  publish- 
ing them,  till  it  was  known  what  bearing  this  discovery 
might  have  on  the  questions  at  issue.  In  order  to  ventilate 
the  question,  however,  I  had  them  printed,  and  in  March, 

1875,  circulated  them  among  my  friends.  As  nothing  has 
since  been  heard  of  Dr.  Biihler's  discovery,  and  recent  ex- 
cavations in  Afghanistan  throw  new  light  on  the  question, 
I  now  submit  them  for  republication  where  they  were 
originally  intended  to  appear. 

During  the  eleven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  I  read  to 
the  Society  my  paper  on  Indian  Chronology,'  some  discoveries 
have  been  made  and  new  facts  brought  to  light,  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  seems  it 
may  now,  consequently,  be  expedient  to  add  a  postscript  or 
supplement  to  that  paper,  indicating  how  far  they  confirm  or 
modify  the  views  there  put  forward.    I  am  the  more  induced 

>  PublUhed  in  Vol.  IV.  M.a.  of  the  Societj^s  Jonrnal,  pp.  81-137.  Aa  that 
article  contains  all  the  reforenres  rei^uired,  it  will  not  be  Deuetu^nry  to  repeat  tbem 
■11  here,  hut  onlif  inch  u  bavu  speciul  reference  to  thu  aen  matter  now  brought 
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to  attempt  this,  because  I  fancy  that  the  mystery  that  has 
hung  over  the  institution  of  the  Eras  of  Vikramftditya  and 
S&livahana  can  now  be  cleared  up,  though  it  has  hitherto 
misled  and  puzzled  all  Indian  archaeologists  since  the  days 
when  Wilford  wrote  his  celebrated  article  on  the  subject,  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  published  in  1807. 

Of  the  new  facts  directly  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  most 
important  is  the  discovery  by  Gen.  Cunningham  of  a  number 
of  dated  inscriptions,  found  at  Mathura  and  in  the  Punjab, 
containing  the  name  of  the  great  Buddhist  King  Kaniahka 
and  those  of  his  immediate  successors. 

These  were  first  translated  by  Professor  Dowson  some  time 
after  my  paper  was  read,  and  were  published  in  the  following 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  They  have  since  then 
been  carefully  revised  by  the  General  himself,  and  republished 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Arch83ological  Beports,  pp.  29  et 
seqq.  Their  results  have  also  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Thomas,  in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  Indian  Weights,  forming 
the  Introduction  to  Marsden,  pp.  46  et  seqq. 

Practically,  the  result  is  the  following  list  of  Kings,  copied 
from  the  last-named  authority  : 

Indo-Sctthian  Inbcbittionb. 

In  the  Indo-Pdli  Alphabtt, 

Eanishka.    Mahdr4fa  Kanithka.    Samvat  9. 

HuYisuKA.  Mahdrdjm  D^yjLPVTRJL  HuvtMhka.    SMiwtUZ9. 

Mahdrqfa  Rajati&aja  Dbyafutra  Bui^Ukkm,    Sumvmt  47. 

Mahdrt^ja  Hurithka,     Satnvat  48. 
Vasudeta.   Mahdrdja  JtqjdtirtO'a  Dbtaputka  Vdiu^divaj.    Samvmt  44. 

Mahdrt^'a  Vdsudevm.    Samvat  83. 

Mahdr^'a  Itt^'aiirdja,  Shaui,  VdswUva.    Sampmi  87. 

Itdja  V&audeva.    Samvat  98. 


In  the  Baktriam-FdU  Alphah$t. 

Bah&walptiT.        Maharaja  Rajadiraja  Dbyafutra  Kanithka, 

Samvat  1 1,  on  the  28tli  of  the  (Greek)  month  of  Dmiut. 
J  i  Maniky&IaTope.  Maharaja  Katisthka,  Gubhana  vafa  mmparikakm* 
^  "  Increaser  of  the  dominion  of  the  Gnshans"  (Enshans).   Smm^at  18. 

^  ^  Wardak  Vase.  Mahamja  rqfatiraja  Huvethka,  Samvat  61, 16th  of  Aiteminns. 

In  addition  to  these  Baktrian-P&li  inscriptions,  we  have  a  record  of  a  king 
called  Moga  (Moa  P),  on  a  copper  plate  from  Taxila,  wherein  the  Satrmp  Limka 
Kusuluko  (Kozola  Y)  speaks  of  the  78th  year  of  the  "great  king,  the  great  Mogm" 
on  the  6th  of  the  month  of  Pansemus. 
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Iq  addition  to  the  inscriptions  bearing  these  names.  Gen. 

.  Cunningham  quotes  a  great  number  of  others,  with  dates  in 

)  the  same  Samvat  Era,  extending  from  the  year  5  to  the 
year  281,  but  without  any  kings'  names  in  them.  Their 
purport,  however,  and  the  form  of  the  characters  used,  he 
considers  sufficient  to  show  that  they  form  a  connected 
series  dating  from  one  and  the  same  Era,  whatever  that 
may  be. 

Professor  Dowson  and  General  Cunningham  unhesitatingly 
adopt  the  Samvat  of  Vikram^ditya,  b.c.  56,  as  the  Era  indi- 
cated  in  the  inscriptions.  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  say  so  ex- 
pressly in  the  Introduction  above  referred  to ;  but  in  a  letter 

I  he  wrote  to  the  Academy  in  December,  1874,  he  places  them, 
for  reasons  there  given  at  length,  as  all  anterior  to  the  Saka 

.  Era,  A.D,  79.  My  conviction,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  they 
all  date  from  the  last-named  Era,  which  I  believe  was,  in 
iact,  established  by  King  Kanishka,  who  himself  was  a 
Saka  king.  It  took,  apparently,  the  name  by  which  it  is 
generally  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  introduced  into 
India  during  the  reign  of  S4ta  Kami  II.  of  the  Andhra 
dynasty  of  the  Dekhan,  and  who  was  consequently  chief  of 
the  S&tavahana'  or  S&livahana  race.  He  reigned,  as  I 
showed  in  my  last  paper  {p.  122),  a.d.  64  to  120. 

In  the  first  place,  what  we  know  of  Kauishka  is  that  he 
Tvas  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  Kings  of  the  north  of  India, 
but  that  be  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  Buddhists.  If  he 
was  not  the  introducer,  he  was  certainly  the  establisber  of 
that  religion  in  the  north.  He  held  the  third,  or,  as  some 
call  it,  the  fourth.  Convocation  of  Buddhism,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  N^g^rjuna,  spread  that  religion  into  Thibet  and 
beyond  the  Himalayas.  To  assert  that  such  a  King  as  this 
would  condescend  to  adopt  an  Era  established  by  a  Brabma- 
nical  King  of  Ujjain  from  which  to  date  his  edicts  and 
inscriptions,  is  so  utterly  incredible  that  it  would  require 
the  very  strongest  evidence  to  induce  any  one  to  adopt  it. 
That  Qeorge  III,  should  have  adopted  the  French  Hepublicaa 


k 


'  J.B.B.E.A.S.  »ol.  ii,  pp.  239,  2tO. 
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Era,  and  dated  his  coins  and  Acts  in  the  yean  5  or  9  of  & 
"E^publique  une  et  indivisible/'  is  intelligible  ouMf^ 
though  unlikely,  because  in  Europe  dates  from  Eras  Im 
been  so  long  in  use  that  they  are  indispensable  neoentii^ 
and  must  be  used.  But  India  in  those  days  had  no  vk 
user.  Every  reign  was  sufficient  for  itself,  and,  so  &raiVK 
know,  no  Indian  inscription  or  coin  had  any  other  date  tiiB 
that  of  the  reign  of  the  king  in  which  it  was  made,  till  afts 
the  Christian  Era.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ideirf 
Kanishka  adopting  the  Yikram&ditya  Sam  vat  is^  to  say  Ac 
least  of  it,  most  improbable. 

The  use  of  the  term  Samvat  or  Samvatsara  may  at  bA 
sight  look  like  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  adopted  If 
Professor  Dowson  and  General  Cunningham ;  but  the  ktte 
term  (of  which  the  former  is  merely  an  abbreviation)  men- 
ing  simply  year,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  year  or  eni 
dating  from  any  event.  We  find,  indeed,  Samvatsara  oofr 
tinually  used  with  Saka,  and  in  inscriptions  recording  on^ 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  some  king.  In  modem  times,  it  ii 
true,  the  term  Samvat  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  tb 
Era  of  Yikram&ditya,  and,  when  used  without  qualifioi- 
tion,  is  always  understood  to  apply  to  that  £ra  as  oontifr 
distinguished  from  Saka  or  Saka  K&la,  which  is  as  generally 
applied  to  the  Era  of  S&livahana.  Samvat  is  equally 
applied  to  the  Ballabhi^  Era;  and  £&la  to  that  of  tlw 
Guptas  ^  and  other  Eras.  The  two  words  appear  in  fiMst  to 
be  used  as  we  employ  Era  and  Epoch,  and  without  acmie 
distinctive  qualification  convey  no  distinct  meaning  or  data 

This  is  so  clear  as  to  be  hardly  doubtful,  and  indeed  Gen* 
Cunningham  does  not  dispute  it ;  but,  he  argues,  "  this  cannot 
be  the  Saka  Era  of  a.d.  79,  as  we  are  quite  certain  that 
Eanishka  flourished  long  before  that  date.'''  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  generally-received  opinion ;  but  when  it  is  caie- 


1  Tod*8  Rajnsthan,  toI.  i.  p.  801,  and  in  all  those  copperplate  grants  in  J.B.A.S 
Vol.  I.  N.8.  p.  260,  etc. 

3  J.B.B.K.A.S.  vol.  viii.  p.  124.  Journal  Asiatiqae,  4th  aeriei,  vol.  ir.  np. 
282,  285,  etc. 

>  Archicological  Reports,  vol.  iii.  p.  45. 
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■i  fully  looked  into,  neither  Loaaen '  nor  General  Cunningham  ^ 
if  eeein  able  to  adduce  any  data  to  establish  this  on  any  sound 
■  basis  of  fact.  The  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  is  purely  Numis- 
ii  matic,  and  this  of  a  more  than  usually  unsatisfactory  nature. 
k    So  long  as  the  inveatigation  is  conEned  to  the  Baktrian  Kings, 

I  the  sequence  is  clear,  and  the  dates  certain,  within  very 
^     narrow  limits,  till  after  Pantaloon  or  Hermasus,  120  to  130 

II  B.C.'  We  then  get  among  a  set  of  barbarian  kings,  who 
I     copied  the  Greek  coins  more  or  less  perfectly  or  intelligently, 

but  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  the  sequence  nor  the 
dates  can  he  determined  with  anything  like  certainty ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  the  Gneco-Baktrian  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of 
Kanishka  there  is  not  one  name,  except  that  of  Gondophares, 
tliat  we  ever  heard  of  before,  uor  one  event  which  can  be 
synchronized  with  anything  known  from  any  other  history. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  true,  tell  us  of  the  invasion  of  the  Yuechi 
and  other  Scythian  tribes,  which  during  that  period  pushed 
the  Greek  dynasties  out  of  Buktria  towards  India,  and 
gradually  established  themselves  within  the  line  of  the 
Indus,  and  founded  kingdoms  in  India  itself ;  but  they  do 
not  mention  a  single  king  or  individual  whose  name  can  be 
satisfactorily  identified  with  any  name,  on  any  coin,  or  in 
any  inscription  ;  nor  is  there  any  event  mentioned  by  them 
which  corresponds  with  anything  we  gather  from  Indian 
sources. 

As  long  ago  as  1841,  Wilson*  had  recognized  more  than 
fifteen  Barbarian  kings  as  reigning  in  the  north-west  of 
India  between  Pantaloon  and  Kaniahka  ;  allowing  these 
only  thirteen  years  apiece,  they  are  sufEcient  to  occupy 
the  200  years  (130+79)  that  existed  between  these  two 
kings,  on  the  idea  that  Kanishka  was  the  founder  of  the 


I  Iniiiiiche  Alterthomskiinde,  vol.  ii.  p.  41 1  et  seqq^. 

'  CunilingliHm'aiD(Htn!ceiiC  discussion  of  tbie  question  Uin  r  serisg  of  papers  in 
the  recent  volamea  of  the  Hnmisinatdc  Chronicle ;  but  its  details  are  fntijuentl; 
referred  to  and  enforced  ia  his  Oeographj  of  Aadent  lodis  and  ArchiBolagieal 
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Saka  Era.^  Many  more  names  have  since  been  added,  and 
to  compress  the  whole  within  a  century^  which  the  Samvat 
theory  involves,  is  so  contrary  to  all  experiencei  that,  with- 
out some  direct  testimony  in  its  favour,  this  view  may  safely 
be  rejected. 

In  this  maze  of  conjectures  there  is  one  fact  we  can  rely 
upon.  In  a  Tope  which  Kanishka  built  at  Manikyala,  he 
buried,  along  with  many  of  his  own,  seven  coins  of  the 
B,oman  Consular  period.^  These  have  been  identified  by 
Baoul  Rochette  and  others,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  extend  down  to  a.u.c.  711,  or  B.C.  43.'  But  these 
foreign  coins  are  so  worn  with  use  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable, while  his  own  are  fresh.  Some  considerable 
time  must  therefore  have  elapsed  before  they  reached  India 
in  that  condition.  How  long  we  must  allow  for  this  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  Eanishka  was 
living  and  on  the  throne  after  B.C.  43.  But  in  so  far  as  this 
evidence  goes,  it  is  just  as  likely  he  may  have  been  there 
100  or  150  years  after  that  time  as  10  or  15  years. 

No  one  has  yet  ventured  to  suggest  any  good  reason  why 
Kanishka  should  select  seven  wretched,  worn  silver  Consular 
coins  of  Home,  to  bury  with  his  own  gold  pieces,  when  he 
could  have  selected  hundreds  of  better  examples  from  the 
Greek  and  Baktrian  mintages  at  his  command.  It  certainly 
was  not  their  beauty,  or  value,  nor  their  rarity,  for  at  that 
time,  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  might  have  got  Roman 
coins  by  the  bushel  if  he  wanted  them.  They  evidently  had 
some  sacred  value  independent  of  any  numismatic  considera- 
tions. They  might  have  been  the  peculium  of  some  Buddhist 
apostle  who  travelled  in  foreign  parts — who  went,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  Rome — or  who  acquired  sufficient  sanctity  to  be 
honoured  by  a  Tope — but  that  could  hardly  have  been  within 
a  century  after  his  death.      The  case  is  difierent  with  the 

^  Thomas's  list,  published  in  his  edition  of  Prinsep,  toI.  ii  p.  178  et  seqq., con- 
tains 38  nameS)  of  which  probably  24  may  be  ascnbed  to  tne  Oneco-Baktrian 
Kingdom,  the  remaining  14  are  Barbaric  ^ings;  but  how  many  more  there  may 
be  we  do  not  yet  know. 

'  J.A.S  B.  vol.  iii.  p.  i559,  pi.  xxxiv. 

3  Journal  des  Savans,  183G,  p.  74  ;  Thomas's  Frinsep,  vol.  i.  p.  14S. 


Loman  gold  coins  recently  found  in  Aighaniatan ;  they  are 
the  best,  and  most  valuable  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong, 
and  worthy  of  being  associated,  as  they  are  found,  with  those 
of  Kaniahka.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  these  Consular  deonrii  were  placed  in  this  Tope 
far  some  secular  purpose,  and  not  because  they  had  become 
sacred  from  the  use  they  had  been  put  to,  or  from  having  be- 
longed to  some  person  who  had  become  sacred,  their  value  as 
an  indication  of  the  date  of  the  Tope,  or  of  its  builder,  is  nil, 
and  may  safely  be  put  on  one  side,  for  the  present  at  least, 

As  hinted  above,  we  find  the  name  of  Gondopharea  among 
the  list  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the  north-west  of  India, 
certainly  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  the  Greek  dynasties,  and 
as  certainly  anterior  to  Kanishka.' 

Now  the  name  is  familiar  to  us  as  that  of  a  king  to  whom 
St.  Thomas  is  said  to  have  gone,  and  by  whom,  according  to 
others,  he  was  murdered.  All  that  is  related  of  bis  mission 
to  India  may  probably  bs  mere  legendary  fables,  and  which 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  investigate  here. 
The  one  point  that  bears  on  our  argument  is  that  the  legend 
— assuming  it  to  be  such — was  probably  invented  in  the 
second  or  third  century  after  the  Christian  Era.  The 
traditions  are  repeated  as  established  facts  by  Eusebius^ 
and  Socrates  in  the  fourth.*  Whether  true  or  not,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  those  who  related  or  invented  these 
legends — probably  in  Babylonia  at  on  early  age — must  have 
known  who  was  the  king  reigning  at  Tasilo  at  the  time  St. 
Thomas  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  East.  That  certainly 
was  after  a.d.  33,  probably  before  a.d.  50, 

The  one  point  that  interests  us  here  is  the  inquiry  whether 
those  who  wrote  the  history  or  invented  the  legend  of  St, 
Thomas,  had  the  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  name  of 
the  king  who  ruled  the  north-west  of  India  between  these 
dates.  For  more  reasons  than  it  is  worth  while  to  adduce 
here,  my  conviction  is,  that  ample  means  were  available  for 
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WilBon'a  Ariana  Antiqoa,  p.  340  ;  ThomEs'i  Prinsep,  toI.  i: 
Hut.  Ecclu.  i.  13,iii. 
Due.  Ecclei.  i.  19. 
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this  purpose ;  and,  if  thiis  is  so,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
should  have  neglected  them,  and  attached  a  wrong  name  to 
the  legend.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
Kanishka  could  have  ascended  the  throne  before  a.d.  79, 
because,  if  this  can  be  maintained,  we  have  to  find  room 
for  the  whole  Kadphises  group  of  Kings  between  Gondo- 
phares  and  his  accession.  The  difficulty  is  thus  rather  the 
other  way,  and  certainly  under  no  circumstances,  if  this  view 
of  the  case  be  correct,  could  Kanishka  have  ascended  the 
throne  much  before  a.d.  79. 

Quite  recently,  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  in  excavating  the  Ahin 
Posh  Tope,  near  Jellalabad,  found  in  the  centre  of  it  a  relic 
chamber,  in  which  were  deposited  eighteen  gold  coins  lying 
loose,  in  excellent  preservation,  and  two  more  in  a  small 
gold  reliquary.  Of  these,  ten  belonged  to  Kadphises;  six 
to  Kanerki  or  Kanishka;  one  of  them  had  an  image  of 
Buddha  on  the  reverse,  with  his  name  in  Greek  characters ; 
one  was  of  Oerke  or  Huvishka,  and  three  were  Roman.  Of 
these  lost  one  was  of  Domitian,  another  of  Trajan,  and  the 
third  of  the  Empress  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian.  The 
last-named,  which  is  very  much  worn,  proves  that  the  Tope 
could  not  have  been  erected  before  120  a.d.  and  may  be  as 
late  as  140  or  even  150.^ 

The  first  inference  from  this  is,  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  most  extremely  improbable  that  the  age  of  great 
Kanishka  should  be  so  distant  from  that  of  this  Tope,  as  the 
Mathura  inscription,  above  quoted,  would  make  him,  if  the 
inscriptions  were  dated  from  the  Yikramftditya  Samvat. 
9  and  18  from  that  Era  would  place  him  47  and  38  b.c.,  and 
adding  the  age  of  the  Tope,  as  ascertained  from  the  coins, 
would  make  the  interval  170  to  190  years,  which  is  certainly 
too  great.  If,  however,  the  inscriptions  are  dated  from  the 
Saka  Era,  these  numbers  would  be  88  and  97  a.d.,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  Huviska  date,  47-48,  equally  126-127  a.d.  would 
accord  perfectly  with  the  date  arrived  at  from  the  Roman 
coins — 130  to  140  a.d. 

*  These  particulars  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hoemle,  sapplemented  by 
one  by  General  (/Unnin^ham,  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  o{ 
"^iengul  for  March  to  Augmst,  1879,  p.  205,  et  seqq. 
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Another  excavation,  which  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  confirms  this  view  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  While  Mr.  Simpson  was  excavating  the  Ahin  Posh 
Tope,  Mr.  Beglar  was  employed  by  General  Cunningham  to 
explore  another  at  Ali  Muajid.  In  this,  I  learn  from  a 
private  letter  from  the  General,  he  found  three  gold  coins 
of  BAZO  AHo,  or  Vasudeva,  to  whose  age  he  consequently 
ascribes  its  erection.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Vasudeva 
inscriptions  at  Mathura  are  from  the  Vikramaditya  Saravat, 
his  dates  83  and  93  would  correspond  with  27  and  42  a.d., 
and  if  this  was  the  case,  it  aeeras  most  strange  that  no  coin 
of  his  was  found  in  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope,  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, however,  he  used  the  Saka  Era,  these  dates  would  be 
162  and  177  a.d.,  which  would  at  once  account  for  their 
absence  there,  and  give  us  a  reasonable  limit  in  the  other 
direction  for  the  date  of  that  Tope. 

At  the  time  General  Cunningham  sent  me  this  infor- 
mation, he  sent  me  six  photographs  of  the  Ali  Musjid  Tope, 
and  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  from  its  architecture 
and  the  sculptures  with  which  it  is  adorned,  the  difficulty  is 
now  all  the  other  way.  These  represent  the  doctrines  of  an 
advanced  MahtLy&na  school,  such  as  is  not  found  in  India  in 
any  case  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  and  though  it 
is  probable  that  this  form  of  Buddhism  was  introduced 
earher  in  Gandhara  than  in  India  proper,  the  difficulty  is 
to  understand  how  this  Ali  Musjid  Tope  can  be  so  early  as 
even  177  a.d.  If  it  were  in  India,  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  would  certainly  believe  it  was  one  or  two  centuries 
more  modern. 

Although  these  two  discoveries  of  coins  may  not  in  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  prove,  absolutely,  that  all  the  Mathura 
dates  are  from  the  Soka  £ra,  with  the  other  evidence  adduced, 
they  make  out  so  strong  a  case  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  doubt  ita  being  so.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Yikram&ditya  Samvat  was  not 
known  till  long  after  the  age  of  the  great  King  of  TJjjain, 


I  in  the  sixth  century,  from  whom  its  name  was  derived. 
One  other  curious  piece  of  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject 
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has  recently  been  brought  to  light.  In  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tions copied  from  the  Badami  caves  by  Mr.  Bargess,  and 
translated  by  Prof.  Eggeling  in  the  number  for  November^ 

1874,  of  the  Indian  Antiquary^  the  date  is  given  in  the 
following  terms :  *^  Sri  Mangalisvara,  who  in  the  12th.  year 
of  his  reign — 500  years  having  passed  since  the  coronation 
of  the  King  of  the  Sakas."  ^  Here,  therefore,  in  an  inscrip- 
tion which  is  older  than  any  manuscript  we  now  possess,  we 
have  a  distinct  statement  that  it  was  not  any  defeat  of  the 
Sakas,  but  the  inauguration  of  one  of  their  Kings,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  Era — and  who  was  that  King  P  I  do  not  think 
any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  India  about  this 
Era  would  hesitate  long  in  fixing  on  Kanishka,  and  with  the 
evidence  of  his  own  dates,  and  that  above  adduoed,  the  fact 
seems  to  me  to  be  established  almost  beyond  dispute ;  more 
particularly  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  I  hope  to  do  presently. 
that  the  Yikram&ditya  Sam  vat  was  not  invented  till  long  after 
Kanishka's  time. 

ViKRAMADITYA   SaMVAT. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  sufficient  to  make  out  even  a 
primd  facie  case  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  the  Saka  Era 
by  Kanishka,  it  only  tends  to  make  the  origin  of  the  Vikra- 
m&ditya  Samvat  more  and  more  mysterious.  That  a  con- 
queror should  seek  to  commemorate  his  accession  to  power 
by  the  institution  of  an  Era,  is  an  intelligible  historical  event ; 
but  there  is  in  this  case  no  hint  of  rival  kings  or  rival  eras, 
and  nothing  that  has  come  to  light  since  I  last  wrote  on  the 
subject  now  induces  me  to  modify  what  I  then  said  (pp. 
131,  2).  No  authentic  traces  then  existed  of  any  King 
bearing  the  name  or  title  of  Yikram&ditya  having  lived  in 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  and  none  have  since  been 
brought  to  light ;  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  point  to  any 
event  as  occurring  B.C.  56  which  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  give  rise  to  the  institution  of  an  era  for  its  oom- 
memoration. 

^  Archtrologicul  Beport  on  the  DistrictB  of  Belgam  and  KolAdji,  Londoii, 

1875,  p.  24. 
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tiding  no  other  plausible  suggestion  available  in  1869,  I 
Bvas  induced  to  adopt  the  theory  proposed  by  Mr.  Justice 
iKewton,  to  the  effect  that  the  Era  of  56  b.c,  was  instituted 
I  by  Kahapana,  the  Viceroy  of  some  foreign  Sing  called 
Kshahardtra/  who  was  all-powerful  in  the  west  some  time 
not  very  distant  from  the  Christian  Era  before  or  after.  He, 
at  all  events,  was  the  first  of  the  line  of  Sah  Singe,  so  called, 
of  Guzerat,  and  it  certainly  is  from  hie  Era,  or  that  of  his 
master,  that  all  their  coins  are  dated.  Further  familiarity 
with  the  inscriptions  and  with  the  architecture  of  the  western 
caves  appears  to  me  to  have  rendered  this  view  untenable. 
The  architectural  evidence  has  been  developed  in  my  volume 
on  Indian  Architecture  since  published.  The  historical  is 
mainly  based  on  the  celebrated  Junaghur  inscription  of 
Rudra  Dama,  which  is  dated  in  the  year  72  from  the  same 
Era  from  which  all  the  coins  of  these  kings  are  dated.  In  it 
he  boasts  "  that,  after  twice  conquering  the  Sttta  Earni,  Lord 
of  Dakshinipatha,  he  did  not  completely  destroy  him  on 
account  of  their  near  connexion,  and  thus  obtained  glory." 
And  he  boasts  of  conquering,  among  other  countries,  Annpa, 
Saur&shtra,  Aeva  Sutcha,  Sukura,  Aparanta,*  etc.° 

A  little  further  on  in  our  history,  Gotamiputra,  in  whose 
reign  the  Era  was  established  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Guptas  and  Ballabhis,  boasts,  in  an  inscription  in  a 
cave  at  Nassick,  that  he  had  conquered  among  others  all  the 
countries  above  enumerated,  and  as  having  re- established  the 
glory  of  the  Sfitavahana  dynasty,  and  destroyed  the  race  of 
Shagarata.^  All  this  reveals  a  state  of  matters  that  will  not 
accord  with  the  Vikram&ditya  Era,  but  does  perfectly  agree 
with  that  of  S&livahana. 

Assuming  that  the  S&ta  Kami  dynasty  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  (he  Furanas,  as  enumerated  by  me  in  my  previous 
essay  at  p.  122,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting, 
Rudra  Dama  would,  on  the  assumption  that  the  dates  were 
Vikramdditya  Samvat,  have  been  reigning  a.d.  16  (72 — 56), 


hondorknj,  MS,  translatior 
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immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty,  and 
before  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  Sftta  Kami  II. , 
which  could  hardly  have  taken  place  had  his  family  been 
smitten  so  early  in  their  career.  But  if  we  assume  that  it 
was  in  151  a.d.  (79+72),  it  would  coincide  with  the  reign  of 
the  third  king  of  that  name,  and  at  a  time  when,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  length  of  the  reigns,  and  the  careless 
way  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Puranas,  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  were  considerably  depressed;  and  it  is  little  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  after  this  time  that  Gotamiputra 
restored  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  Had  three  hundred 
years  elapsed  between  these  two  events,  the  family  could 
never  have  attained  the  position  it  did. 

Another  point  of  more  importance  is  that  the  dates  on  the 
Sah  coins — from  whatever  era  they  are  calculated — extend 
only  to  270-71,  or  very  doubtfully  to  292.^  If  these  are 
from  the  YikramMitya  Samvat,  they  must  have  ceased  to 
reign  in  a.d.  214,  or  at  the  latest  236,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  Khagaratas  for  Gotamiputra  to  humble  after  312. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  calculated  from  a.d.  79,  their  final 
extinction  would  have  been  in  349,  or  at  latest  371.  So  that, 
though  humbled  by  Gotamiputra,  they  overlap  the  Oapta 
Era  to  some  extent,  which  it  seems  is  almost  indispensable  to 
account  for  the  mode  in  which  the  Sah  coins  overlap  and  run 
into  those  of  the  Gupta  series,  on  which  Mr.  Thomas  so 
strongly,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  so  correctly  insists.' 

This  substitution  of  the  Saka  Era  for  the  Samvat  brings 
what  we  know  of  the  history,  with  what  we  learn  from  the 
inscriptions,  and  gather  from  the  coins,  so  completely  into 
accordance,  that  I  can  hardly  doubt  now  that  it  is  the 
correct  view  of  the  matter,  and  certainly  more  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  than  that  I  previously  adopted. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  point  out  that  the  new  Samvat  or  Era,  a.d.  319,  which  was 
established  in  the  reign  of  Gotamiputra,  and  from  which  the 

»  J.B.B.R.A.S.  ?ol.  viii.  p.  28. 

2  Erisuy  on  tho  Sah  Kiof^ri  of  Saurastra,  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  p.  16 ;  and 
J.A.S.B.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  503 ;  see  also  Thomas's  Prinsep,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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Guptas  and  Ballabhis  afterwards  dated  their  insoripttoDS, 
doca  not  at  all  necessarily  date  from  the  accession  of  the 
king,  nor  hia  demise,  nor  from  any  event  that  took  place 
during  his  reign.  It  seems  simply  to  have  been  four  cycles, 
of  60  years  each,  after  Saka— 79+60  X  4.  That  the  people 
who  thon  ruled  Western  India  were  Tavanaa,  Sakaa,  Turush- 
cas,  and  other  tribes  of  Scythian  origin,  is  abundantly  clear 
from  history,  as  well  as  from  all  the  ethnological  and  religious 
data  we  can  gather ;  and  the  cycle  of  60  years  la,  and  always 
was,  tho  favourite  and  general  mode  of  reckoning  with 
them.'  To  enable  the  dates  in  the  new  era  to  be  easily  con- 
vertible into  those  of  the  old,  it  was  necessary  some  even 
number  should  be  adopted,  and  that  is  what  was  apparently 
done  on  this  occasion. 

If  this  last  prop  is  knocked  away,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  Vikram&ditya  Era  in 
the  first  century  B.C.,  nor  for  so  long  a  time  afterwards,  so 
long  indeed  that  it  seems  impossible  to  connect  the  two. 
Bhau  Daji,  for  instance,  saya  he  knows  of  no  inscription 
dated  in  this  Samvat  before  the  eleventh  century  of  the 
Chrialian  Era;'  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  deficiencies 
in  other  branches  of  the  subject,  few  men  were  so  familiar 
with  the  data  and  more  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  General  Cunningham  goes  neariy  as  far.  He 
says  the  Samvat  of  Yikram&ditya  was  not  uaed  as  early  as 
826;'  though,  somewhat  inconsistently,  he  says  in  the  same 
volume,  that  the  earliest  inscriptioD  he  knows  dated  in  the 


'  "  Le  mot  tammilntra  ei^ifle  annei ;  c'est  conune,  hi  on  diaait  T^TnlutionS 
annuellea.  Ce  saoivataara  est  fonde  aai  la  marcbe  de  Jupiter  et  du  Soleil.  .  .  . 
8a  r^iolution  eat  do  Boiisate  ans,  voilft  pourquoi  OD  le  nomme  Schadabda  (it 
ahould  be  ShaahEjabda,  from  SkatKli  '  sistj,'  and  Ahda  '  jear '),  d'un  mot  qui 
(ignifie  Boiiame  ana."  To  this  M.  Keinaud  adds  in  a  note :— •■  II  me  seoib)* 
reaiilter  de  I'eiUBDible  du  paaaage  que  le  cjele  aeiageaimal  non  seulement 
etoit  propre  h  uue  cectaiae  portie  de  I'lnde,  maia  qa'il  £toit  d'une  inatitutiua 
rfcente.  Le  caloul  pi^aente  par  Albyronnj  me  fait  eroire  qu'il  commeaca  aeule- 
ment  Tao  959  de  uatre  hie.  C'est  en  Cblne  qae  oe  cycle  a  pria  nuiesanoe  ;  il  y 
eat  d'un  Dsoga  immemoriul," — Jmitnal  Atialiqut,  aeriea  It.  toI.  v.:  pp.  28t-2. 
In  tlila  conjecture  M.  lUiDaud  eeema  vertatnly  to  be  mistaken,  S69  may  be  the 
jreer  of  its  application  lu  tlie  Bam<ral  of  ViKnun&ditya,  na  we  hope  to  abow 
preacDtlj : 


B.B.R.A.S.  1 
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yikram&  Era  is  811  or  a.d.  754.^  As  he  does  not  say,  how- 
ever, what  inscription  he  refers  to,  we  may  saspect  hia  first 
assertion  is  the  more  correct  one,  till  proof  to  the  contrary 
is  adduced.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  inscription  of  so  early  a 
date  has  yet  heen  published ;  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  an  era  established  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  could  have  lain  so  long  dormant,  and  then  have  been 
so  curiously  revived,  and  so  generally  adopted. 

Assuming,  for  the  nonce,  that  what  was  said  above  is 
sufficient  to  explain,  at  least  provisionally,  the  origin  of  the 
Saka  Era,  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  rival 
Era  will,  I  believe,  be  found  in  the  correct  interpretation  of 
two  passages  in  the  Raja-Tarangini,  oombined  with  one  in 
Albiruni. 

The  first  in  the  Kashmir  history,  when  narrating  the  events 
of  the  Aditya  dynasty,  which  certainly  did  not  commence 
before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is  said,  **  Ayant 
fuit  venir  ensuite,  d'un  autre  pays,  Pratftpftditya  parent  du 
roi  Yicram&ditya,  ils  le  sacrerent  souverain  de  I'Empire. 

''  D'autres  induites  en  erreur  ont  ^crit  que  ce  Yicramftditya 
fut  le  meme  que  combattit  les  Qakas ;  mais  oette  version  est 
rejetee."^ 

Some  way  further  on,  under  the  following  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Gonerdya  line  restored,  we  have :  ''  Dans  le  mdme 
temps  —  the  death  of  Hiranya  —  Fheureux  Yicram&ditya* 
appel^  d'une  autre  nom  Harcha,  r^unit  comme  Empereur  a 
Udjdjayinl  Tempire  de  I'lnde  sous  un  seul  parasol.     .     .     . 

^'Employant  la  fortune  comme  moyen  d'utilit^  il  fit 
fleurir  les  talents,  c'est  ainsi  qu'encore  aujourd'hui  les 
hommes  de  talent  se  trouvent  la  tSte  haute  au  milieu  des 

riches. 

*'  Ayant  d'abord  d^truit  les  Qakus,  il  rendit  l^ger  le  fardeaa 

*  Arch.  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

'  Trover's  translatiun  of  tho  Raja  Tarangini,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  In  WilHm*t 
translation  it  is  said,  **A  different  monarch  from  the  Saccdri  YicFanutditya, 
thou^rh  sometimes  erroneously  identified  with  that  prince." — Asiatic  Besearches, 
vol.  XV.  p.  32. 
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de  I'ceuvre  de  Hari,  qui  doit  deaceudre  sur  la  terre  pour  ex- 
terminer  lea  Mletchhas." ' 

Before  going  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  what 
appears  to  be  a  fair  inference  from  the  above.  That  the 
first  Vikramfiditya,  the  friend  of  PratELpMitya,  was  so  near 
in  date  the  second — he,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been  his 
grandfather — as  to  be  confounded  with  him,  and  to  have  the 
name  of  Sakari  applied  to  him,  which  in  fact  belonged  to  his 
grandson,  the  real  destroyer  of  the  Sakas. 

The  passage  in  Albiruni  is  to  the  following  effect :  "  L'ere 
de  Saca,  nomm<^e  par  les  Indiens  Sacak^la,  eat  posterieure  k 
celle  de  Yicram^itya  de  135  ane.  Saca  est  le  nom  d'un 
prince  qui  a  regn^  sur  les  contr^es  situ^ea  entre  I'lndus  et  la 
mer  (le  Oolf  du  Bengale).  Sa  residence  etait  placee  au  centre 
de  I'Empire  (Muttra?),  dans  la  contree  nommee  Aryavartha. 
Les  Indiens  le  font  naitre  dans  une  classo  autre  que  celle 
dea  (Kchatriaa?)  quelques-una  pretendent  qu'il  etait  Soudra 
et  originaire  de  la  ville  de  Mansoura.  II  y  en  a  mfime  qui 
diseut  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  de  race  ludienne,  et  qu'il  tirait  son 
origine  dea  regione  occidentales,  Les  peuples  eurent  beauconp 
&  aouffrir  de  son  deapottame,  juaqu'^  ce  qu'il  leur  vint  du 
seconrs  de  I'Orient.  Vicramiiditya  marcha  centre  lui,  mit  son 
arm^e  en  d^route,  et  le  tua  sur  le  territoire  de  Korour,  aitu^ 
entre  Moultan  et  le  Chateau  de  Louny.  Cette  lipoque  de- 
vint  celcbro,  k  cause  de  la  joic,  que  lea  peuples  reusentirent 
de  la  mort  de  Saca,  et  on  la  choisit  pour  ^re,  principalement 
ehez  lea  astrouomes," ' 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  because  of  the  distance 
of  time  between  the  Saka  and  Samvat  Eras  (135  years),  this 
could  not  be  the  celebrated  Vikramaditya,  and,  according  to 
the  system  in  vogue  in  his  time,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  reconcile  the  date  with  the  facts.  I  do  not,  think,  however, 
that  any  one  who  is  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the 


'  Keinaud.    Eitraite  d'AIbinmi,  JoarnU  Ariatiijue,  4tii  airiii,  tarn.  Ir.  p.  2B3, 
Tbe  principal  pnssagea  bearing  un  the  subject  Imye  alroady  been  prialed  ' 
Jnnrnal  bj  Mr.  Tbomm,  Vol.   XII.  pp.   It  and  ii ;   so  that  it  will 
neuBanary  to  repent  them  here  -.  but  the  whole  chapter  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
one  >vho  wishes  to  undprstaud  liuw  oonlused  and  artificial  the  whule  ey»tMi — '  — ~~ 
ms  among  the  Hindus  m  Albiruiii's  time. 
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medisoYal  history  of  India,  and  the  part  the  Sakas  played 
after  the  time  of  the  Andhras,^  can  doubt  that  these  two 
accounts  refer  to  the  same  events.  The  first  question,  there- 
fore, is  to  ascertain  their  real  date,  the  second  to  find  out 
when  and  why  it  was  altered. 

In  my  previous  essay  (p.  100)  I  set  down  the  date  of. 
Yikramftditya's  death  as  occurring  a.d.  530.  To  this  I  shall 
return  presently ;  but,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  make  dear 
what  follows,  it  may  be  expedient  to  assume  that  this  was 
erroneous  to  the  extent  of,  say  20  years,  and  that  that  event 
took  place  a.d.  550,  or  thereabouts.  The  battle  of  Koriir 
and  the  extermination  of  the  Sakas  may,  therefore,  have 
occurred  544,  when  Sri  Harsha  Yikram&ditya  was  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  as  evidenced  by  his  having  in  that 
year  established  his  servant  Matri  Gupta  on  the  throne  of 
Kashmir. 

Assuming  this  for  the  nonce,  what  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened is  this.     About   or  before  the  year  a.d.  1000  the 
struggle  with  the  Buddhists  was  over,  and  a  new  era  was 
opening  for  the  Hindu  religion,  and  a  nsvival  among  the 
Hindu  dynasties;^  and  it  was  then  determined  to  reform 
the  Calendar  in  a  sense  favourable  to   the  new  state   of 
afiairs.     The  Era  then    most    in    use   was   that  of    Saka, 
established,  as  I  believe,  by  the  Buddhist  Kanishka,  and 
certainly  generally  used  by  Buddhists  in  all  their  inscrip- 
tions.    It  was  consequently  deemed  necessary  to  institute 
some  new  era  to  supersede  it.    That  of  319  had  also  been  em- 
ployed by  Buddhists,  but  the  Guptas  had  at  that  time  passed 
away,  and  so  had  the  Ballabhis,  and  both  were  insignificant 
and  of  doubtful  orthodoxy.     Their  Era  would  not  therefore 
suit.     The  old  Eras — ^the  Eali  Yug,  Mahabharata,  etc. — as 
Albiruni  says,   involved  such   lengthened  periods,   **  qu'on 
avait  renonc^  cL  en  faire  usage."  ^    In  consequence  of  this,  in 
looking  back  through  their  history  for  some  name  worthy  to 
dignify  the  Era,  and  some  event  of  su£Bcient  importance  to 

^  Wilson's  translation  of  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  477. 
«  See  Walter  Elliot,  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IV.  p.  10  et  teqq. 
*  Journal  Asiatique,  loe.  cit,  p.  280. 
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mark  its  commencement,  they  hit  on  the  name  of  Vikramfi- 
ditya  as  the  moat  illustrioua  known,  and  his  victory  of 
Korflr  as  the  most  important  event  of  his  reign. 

The  date,  however,  of  that  battle  {a.d.  544)  was  too  recent 
for  their  purpose.  There  were  numberless  events  anterior  to 
that  time,  which  had  not  been  forgotten,  and  required  to  be 
dated,  and  if  they  adopted  it  literally,  they  must  have  counted 
backwards  from  it,  as  well  as  forwards,  as  we  do  from  the 
Christian  Era;  and  no  chronologer  in  his  senses  would  do 
this  if  he  could  help  it.'  They  consequently  established 
two  new  Eras.  First  by  adding  10  cycles  of  60,  or  600 
years  to  the  date  of  544,  eBtablishing  one  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Vjkram&ditya  56  years  B.C.  They  then  introduced 
anotber  10  centuries,  or  1000  years,  before  the  same  date,  or 
456  II. c,  iind  called  it  that  of  Harsha,  from  the  other  half  of 
his  name.  The  latter  never  came  much  into  use,  and  we 
only  know  of  ila  existence  from  Albiruni.  The  former 
eventually  superseded  all  others  in  Hindu  chronology. 

The  following  two  passages  extracted  from  Albiruni'a 
celebrated  work  are  sufficient  to  show  how  absolute  the 
confusion  was  in  the  Hindu  mind  with  regard  to  eras  and 
epochal  dates,  at  the  time  he  wrote  (a.ij.  1032).  He  does 
not  profess  to  understand  them  himself,  and  it  is  consequently 
only  from  extraneous  information  that  we  can  now  make 
anything  of  them ;  hut  properly  nsed  they  do  seem  to  throw 
very  considerable  light  on  several  vexed  questions  of  Indian 
chronology.     The  first  is  as  follows : 

"On  emploi  ordinairement  les  Sres  de  Sri   Harscha,  de 

Vicmmaditj'a,  de  Saca,  de  Ballabha,  et  des  Gouptas." — p.  280. 

D'apr^s  celn  en  s'en  tenant  a  I'an  400  de  I'an  de  Yezderdjed, 

On  se  trouve  sous  I'ann^e  1488  de  I'^re  de  Sri  Harscha — I'an 

1088  de  I'^re  de  Vicramaditya — I'an  953  de  I'^re  de  Saca — 

In  order  to  Ulnstnte  nhat  is  meant  bj  thia,  I  mnj  mention  tbnt  when  inrea- 
feating  chroncilogical  questions,  before  writing  my  work  on  tlie  "Trae  I'rinciplea 
U  Benntj'  in  Art,"  I  foand  the  incunTenience  bo  great,  that  I  was  induoed  to  pro- 
'poae  the  introdactian  of  s  Decimal  Era.  10,000  yean  B.C.  The  flrat  year  of  Ciirist 
—  eonseqoently  10,001.  The  present  year  11,880.  In  other  words,  by  adding 
one  di^it  to  tlie  left,  the  whole  was  redut»d  to  a  ooneecntiTS  series  from  before 
the  oiliest  date  known  to  the  present  date.  A  simpliflcalion,  the  advantage  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  tu  orereetimate. 
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Tan  712  de  I'ere  de  Ballabha,  et  de  celle  des  Groaptas." — 
Journal  Asiatique,  series  iv.  voL  iv.  p.  286. 

Then  follows : 

**  Deja  je  me  suis  excos^  sur  Timperfectioii  de  oe  qui  est 
dit  ici  et  j'ai  aTerti  que  les  resultats  que  je  presente  offirait 
quelque  incertitude,  vu  les  nombres  qui  excMent  oelui  de  cent. 
Je  ferai  remarquer  de  plus  que  j'ai  vu  les  Indiens  lorsqu'ils 
veulent  remarquer  la  prise  de  Soumenat  (par  Mahmoud 
le  Ghazn^vide)  ev^nement  qui  en  lieu  Tan  416  de  Thegire 
(Janvier,  1026  de  j.c.)  et  Tan  947  de  V&re  de  Saea.  Je  lea 
ai  vus  ecrire  242  puis  au  dessous  606  puis  encore  99  enfin 
additioner  le  tout  ensemble ;  ce  qui  donne  I'ere  de  Saca.  On 
pent  enduire  de  Ik,  que  le  nombre  242  indique  les  ann&a  qui 
precedent  I'epoque  ou  les  Indiens  commencerent  a  se  serrir, 
d'un  cycle  de  cent  et  que  cet  usage  commenga  avec  T^re  des 
Gouptas.  D'apres  cela  le  nombre  606  indiquerait  les  Sam- 
vatsaras  de  cent  complets,  ce  qui  porterait  chaque  Samvatsara 
a  101.  Quant  au  nombre  99  ce  seraient  les  ann^  qui  ne 
sent  ecoulees  du  Samvatsara  non  encore  r^volu/' — Journal 
Asiatique,  4  serie,  tom.  iv. 

In  all  this  mass  of  confusion  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
facts  that  come  out  with  any  clearness.  The  first,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  that  the  240  years,  or  with  the  Lokakala  242 
— was  4  cycles  of  60  years  added  arbitrarily  to  the  Saka  Era 
without  any  special  reference  to  any  historical  event,  by  a 
Scythic  or  Turanian  people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
that  cycle,  and  thus  most  appropriate  to  the  Buddhists.  The 
600  years,  or  606  with  the  Lokakala,  was  a  most  ingenious 
invention  of  the  Aryan  Brahmans  in  order  to  combine  their 
own  cycle  of  100  years  with  the  Buddhist  cycle  of  sixty,  and 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  invented,  and  when  it 
commenced.  It  could  hardly  have  been  from  319,  as 
Albiruni  seems  to  have  supposed,  for,  if  General  Cunningham 
is  correct,  we  have  dates  in  this  Samvat  before  919,  or  with 
the  Lokakala  927,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  would 
be  the  earliest  possible  date  for  its  establishment  (319+ 
600=919).  Besides,  there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Brahmans  ever  adopted  the  Saka  Era  or  its  sub- 
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ordinate  Gupta  Samvat  to  date  from.  It  is  very  much  more 
probable  that  they  would  employ  the  600  years  in  fixing  an 
em  135  years  earlier  than  the  Buddhist  Saka,  and  600 
years  before  the  most  notable  event  in  the  reign  of  the 
great  Vikramliditya — the  Battle  of  Korftr,  which  happened 
in  544  A.D,  Thia  probability  arises  almost  to  a  certainty, 
when  we  find  the  Brahraans  employing  tea  of  their  own 
cycles  of  100  years  each,  to  found  a  second  era  1000  years 
before  the  same  date  of  544,  or  in  456  b.c,  and  calling  it 
also  by  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  that  king  or  Sri  Haraha. 
I  No  one  pretends  that  any  such  era  existed  in  the  fifth 
I  century  r.c,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  these  two  eras  was 
exactly  600  years,  and  the  other  one  exactly  1000  years, 
before  544  a.d.  ;  and  that  both  were  called  by  the  names  of 
the  great  king  of  Ujjain ;  are  coincidences  so  remarkable 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  them,  except  in  some 
8uch  manner  as  I  have  suggested. 

The  advantage  gained  by  fixing  on  an  earlier  date  than 
any  of  the  efaa  currently  in  use,  was  evident  enough.  By 
simply  adding  135  to  any  Saka  date,  the  corresponding 
Samvat  date  could  be  obtained ;  and  by  the  reverse  process 
of  deducting  135  years,  Samvat  dates  could  be  converted  into 
those  of  Saka.  So,  too,  by  adding  or  subtracting  375,  Gupta 
or  Ballabhi  dates  could  be  converted  into  those  of  the  new 
era.  Had  the  new  starting-point  been  subsequent  to  either 
I  p{  these  then  fashionable  eras,  a  complication  would  hava 
'  been  introduced  which  would  have  been  most  perplexing. 
If  the  celebrated  Bhoja  of  Dhar,  who  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  about  a.d.  1035,'  had  been  n  little 
earlier,  I  would  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe  the  introduction 
of  the  new  era  to  him.  He  is  fabled  to  have  found  and  dug 
up  the  celebrated  but  long-buried  throne  of  the  great  Vikra- 
mSditya,'  which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  metaphorical  allu- 
sion to  some  such  event;  and  be  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  prominent  characters  in  this  eleventh  century  revival. 
But  I  fear  bis  date  is  too  near  the  time  when  Albiruni  was 


1.  Aaintique,  18M,  p.  260. 
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writing  his  book,  for  our  purposes,  and  that  we  most  look 
for  some  earlier  king  as  the  originator  of  the  new  system. 

In  so  far  as  the  main  argument  is  concerned,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively little  consequence  by  whom,  or  at  what  time  this 
new  era  was  instituted ;  meanwhile,  however,  we  get  a  hint 
of  what  was  going  on  from  Sir  Walter  Elliot's  paper  in  oar 
4th  vol.  (p.  14).  In  Saka  998,  a.d.  1076,  "Kali  Yikram, 
with  the  title  of  Tribuvana  Malla,  usurped  the  kingdom. 
Having  set  aside  the  ancient  Saka,  he  established  the  Yikram 
Saka  in  his  own  name."  In  another  inscription  he  is  de- 
scribed "  as  rubbing  out  the  Saka  and  instituting  the  Yikram 
Era  in  its  stead ; "  and  this  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
going  on  everywhere.  It  may,  however,  have  been  changed 
earlier  by  others,  but  it  certainly  was  about  this  time  that 
the  permanent  change  was  effected. 

The  most  tangible  objection  to  this  view  of  the  matter — but 
it  is  much  less  serious  than  it  at  first  sight  appears — ^is  the  diffi- 
cult}' of  reconciling  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  KorCbr  (544) 
with  what  we  know  is  YikrarasLditya's  date.     In  my  previous 
paper  it  was  fixed,  principally  on  two  statements  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang.     Speaking  in   640,   he  says:    '^Suivant  la   tradi- 
tion, le  trone  etait  occupe,  il  y  a  soixante  ans,  par  un  roi 
nomme  Siladitya."    And  on  the  next  page  he  speaks  of  the 
"  cinquante  ans  qu'il  resta  sur  le  trone."  ^     He  was  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  Yikram&ditya,  and,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, 90  years  elapsed  between  his  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  time  when  the  pilgrim  was  noting  the  events.     The 
time  is  long,  and  Hiouen-Thsang  is  generally  so  careless 
about  his  dates,  that  we  might,  if  necessary,  cut  20  years  off 
this  period,  were  it  not  that  the  Hindus  under  the  name  of 
Chandra  Sena  give  him  exactly  the  same  length  of  years,'  and 
place  his  father's  death — though  it  may  be  only  an  accidental 
coincidence — in  541.^    For  these  and  other  reasons  assigned 
in  my  previous  paper,  I  would  willingly  let  the  date  remain 

*  Vic  de  Ilinuen-Thsang.  vol.  i.  pp.  204-5. 

'  He  is  callf-d  Jioja  by  Ferishtah  and  oilier  Persian  historianfi,  who  aarign  to 
him  the  sumc  l(.'it<^h  of  rei^n,  50  yaiTn. — Dow's  translation,  Yol.  i.  p.  13. 
^  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  175. 
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aa  I  then  placed  it,  till  the  necessity  for  its  readjuatment  is 
more  clearly  shown  than  it  is  at  present.' 

Even  if  we  adopted  this  summary  proceaa  with  regard  to 

Hiouen-Thsang,  the  syncbroniaiu  with  the  Kashmir  dynasties 

would  present  difficulties  not  easily  overcome.     Of  course, 

I   by    allowing    the    Kings   of  the    Gonerdiya   dynasty,   from 

I  Meghavahana    to    Matrigupta,    the    full    length    of    reigns 

signed  to  them,  and  shortening  those  that  come  after,  to 

I  the  accession  of  Durlabhaverddhana,*  to  a  proportional  extent, 

a  synchronism  might  be  established,  even  if  the  twenty  years 

were  retrenched,  and  it  is  possible  this  might  represent  the 

facts,  though  it  looks  improbable.     On  the  whole,  I  prefer 

asBumiag  that  those  who  set  to  work  to  adjust  the  chronology 

I  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  did  not  know  the  date  of  the 

I  Battle  of  Korflr  within  20  years,  and  placed  it  in  044,  instead 

I   of  524,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  date.' 

In  whatever  manner  this  little  discrepancy  of  20  years  may 

be  accounted  for,  the  great  fact  still  remains,  that  Sri  Harsha 

TikramSditya  Sakari  lived  and  defeated  the  Sakas  at  the 

I  Battle  of  KorQr,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 

I  Era ;  and  the  Hindus,  for  the  sake  of  adjusting  their  Eras, 

'  placed  these  events  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.     This 

all  I  care  to  contend  for  at  present ;  for,  if  it  is  admitted, 

[  it  gets  rid  of  an  immense  mass  of  rubbish  which  has  perplexed 

every  inquirer,  from  the  time  when  Wilford  wrote  his  cele- 

ited  essay  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  present  day.     So 

long  as  such  a  monstrous  perversion  of  truth  remains  unex- 
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6:27,  ioBteod  o(  BIG,  as  stated  in  mj  former  pftper.    Fnr  tbia  carrection 

1  inijelited  to  Oen.  CunDinebam's  Geograpby  of  Ajicient  India,  p.  91 . 

In  order  to  illustrate  bow  this  might  happen,  let  ue  auppuee  the  non-Chriitiaii 

inbabilanta  of  tbis  ielaad.  la  t)ie  time  of  King  Arthur,  had  wished  to  eatabliidi  an 

Era  of  their  own,  independently  of  the  Christian  Era.    If  the  Pagsu  Danes  had 

conquvred  and  been  unconTeded,  tbey  cortainlr  would  bate  made  the  ittempt. 

Sappasing  fatf  had  lelected  the  Departure  at  the  Komans,  the  Itattle  of  Ba^n 

Hill,  or  an;  great  national  event,  at  about  that  distance  of  time,  lu  start  from, 

^uuld  tbej  have  tiled  it  uirtainly  within  20  years  f    I  fancy  not  *  and  baring 

Christian  Era  to  guide  thtin,  they  ought  to  have  done  it  much  more  easily 

the  Indiana,  who  were  alnuya  Uftcdeas  and  unctitiuU  ait  to  dulet  or  eras. 
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posed,  Hindu  Chronology  is  impossible ;   if  it  is  abolisbed, 
there  is  very  little  difficulty  remaining. 

One  of  the  first  efieets  of  this  clearance  of  the  way,  will  be 
that  a  number  of  small  problems  that  puzzled  Albinmi  and 
other  chronologers  will  become  easily  explicable.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Loka  Kala.  This  is  described  by  Albinmi  as  a 
mode  of  reckoning  among  the  vulgar,  "  oompnt  du  vulgaire," 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  educated  people,  and  consisted 
in  adding  one  to  the  hundreds,  as  Easterns  generally  do  to 
thousands,  in  order  to  prevent  the  last  figure  being  altered, 
— as  in  the  famous  instance  of  the  1001  nights  of  Arabia— 
and  in  this  instance  stopping  the  calculation  at  101,^  as  if  the 
common  people  did  not  require  to  look  beyond  that.  The 
confusion  it  introduced  is  easily  understood,  and  shows  bow 
careless  and  unscientific  the  Indians  were  in  these  matters. 
He  quotes  two  instances :  one,  the  distance  between  the  Saka 
Era  and  that  of  the  Ouptas,  which  we  know  was  240,  60  x  4, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  but  according  to  this  absurd  mode  of 
calculation  is  made  242.  The  other  instance  is  an  epoch  of 
600  years,  which  Albiruni  does  not  know  where  to  apply,  but 
is  evidently  the  60  x  10  which  was  used  to  adjust  the  Yikra- 
maditya  Samvat  to  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Kortir,  but  is 
here  called  606,  and  fits  to  nothing.  His  quoting  these  two 
illustrations,  however,  is  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  what 
has  been  above  advanced.  They  are  just  the  two  figures 
required  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  theory  here  advocated. 

It  is  the  same,  I  believe,  with  half  the  figures  scattered 
through  the  pages  of  Wilford.  They  may  all  be  true  figures, 
but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  misapplied  or  misunderstood; 
but,  if  any  one  would  take  the  pains  now  to  readjust  tbem, 
I  hardly  doubt  but  that  their  true  application  and  meaning 
could  be  found  out.  But  that,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
attempt  here,  though  I  wish  to  point  it  out  as  a  source  of 
information  available  for  others. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be,  Albiruni,  like 
Wilford,  collected  together  a  vast  mass  of  facts  and  dates 
connected  with  Indian  Chronology ;  but  neither  of  tbem  bad 

^  Journal  Asiatiquc,  scries  iv.  vol.  It.  pp.  287-  289. 
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Wiy  auch  knowledge  of  the  real  history  of  the  country  as 
would  enable  them  to  ascertain  their  real  value  or  sequence. 
We  have  now  access  to  Wilford'e  authorities,  and  can  judge 
Iiow  far  he  wae  right  or  wrong.  But  Alhiruni,  apparently, 
had  access  to  documents  now  lost ;  and  his  work,  when  pub- 
lished in  extenao,  may  aSbrd  us  much  additional  information  ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  what  has  been  already  pub- 
lished, there  is  not  one  single  fact  that  can  be  accepted  at 
once,  without  careful  examination,  nor  is  there  one  that  is  of 
much  value,  unless  supported  by  corroborative  evidence. 


Gupta  Kala. 


I 


There  ia  one  other  point  of  some,  though  not  very  great, 
importance,  which  information  obtained  since  1869  has  set  at 
rest.  When  writing  that  essay,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it  un- 
determined (pp.  103,  107)  whether  the  two  inscriptions  of  82 
and  93  of  the  Gupta  Kala  belonged  to  the  first  or  second 
Chandra  Gupta.  A  paper  written  by  Major  Watson,  and 
published  in  the  Liclian  Anfiquari/ ?qt  Noveraher,  1873,  clears 
up  that  difficulty.  We  there  learn  that  Chandra  Gupta  II. 
reigned  23  years  after  the  conquest  of  Saiirashtra  by  his  son  ; 
that  Eumara  Pal  Gupta  reigned  UO  years ;  and  that  Skanda 
Gupta  succeeded  him,  but  lost  Saurashtra  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  Sen&pati  Bhattaraka,  the  founder  of  the  Baltabbi  family. 
Two  years  after  this  event  Skanda  Gupta  died,  and,  as  we  are 
informed,  "at  this  time  the  Gupta  race  were  dethroned  by 
foreign  invaders."  '  From  this  it  appears,  undoubtedly,  that 
the  second  arrangement  I  then  proposed  is  the  correct  one, 
and  that  the  above  dates  belong  to  Chandra  Gupta  II. ;  all 
those  of  the  later  kings  are  consequently  now  known  within 
u  year  or  two. 

The  Era  from  which  these  dates  are  taken  never  appeared 
to  me  doubtful ;  and  this  confirms  ine  more  and  more  in  the 
conviction  that  it  was  from  the  Era  that  boars  their  name, 
A.u.  319,    It  could  not  be  from  the  Saka  Era,  as  has  generally 


'  Indian  Antiquary,  v 
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been  assumed,  from  the  fact  that  Albiruni  asserts  that  the  Era 
that  bears  their  name  was  "  apparently  "  that  of  their  destruc- 
tion,^ because  in  that  case  Skanda  Gupta  must  have  lived  and 
reigned  for  94  years  in  addition  to  the  16  we  already  know, 
from  inscriptions,  he  occupied  the  throne.  A  reign  of  110 
years  seems  impossible ;  and,  if  it  is  not  so,  it  seems  certain, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  my  previous  paper,  that  the  Gupta 
Era,  819,  is  that  from  which  their  coins  and  inscriptions  are 
dated. 

Besides  this,  the  146^  years  from  319,  which  we  know 
from  their  dated  inscriptions  that  they  reigned,  is  just  the 
interval  that  is  required  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the 
Ballabhis  and  their  Era  which  they  adopted  on  usurping 
the  inheritance  of  the  Guptas,  two  years  before  Skanda 
Gupta's  death.* 

One  other  point  of  considerable  importance  to  Indian  his- 
tory which  arises  from  the  fixation  of  this  date  (a.d.  465-70) 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Guptas  is,  that  it  was  almost 
certainly  the  White  Huns  who  were  the  "  foreign  invaders  " 
that  struck  the  blow  that  stopped  their  career.  At  least,  we 
learn  from  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  writing  70  years  after  this 
time,  that  the  Iluns  were  a  powerful  nation  in  the  north  of 
India  in  his  day,  and,  we  may  infer  from  what  he  says  of 
them,  had  been  settled  there  some  time.^ 

On  the  Bhitari  L&t,  Bhau  Daji  reads — somewhat  doubtfully^ 
it  must  be  confessed — the  fact  that  Skanda  Gupta  had  fought, 
apparently  with  success,  against  the  Hunas.*"^  But  the  great 
point  is  that  it  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  White  Huns 
broke  loose  and  extended  their  incursions  east  and  west,  so 
that  there  is  not  only  no  improbability  of  their  being  the 
*'  foreign  invaders "  alluded  to,  but  every  likelihood  they 
were  so.  No  one,  indeed,  can,  I  believe,  with  the  knowledge 
we  now  possess,  read  De  Guignes'  chapter  on  the  White 

*  Journal  Asiatique,  series  iv.  vol.  iv.  p.  286. 

'  This  date  is  from  an  unpublished  copper-plate  grant,  in  the  poueirioii  of 
Gen.  Cunningham,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  three  others  of  the  same  reign  quoted 
in  mv  previous  paper,  p.  112. 

^  Indian  Antiqunry,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  see  also  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 

*  Topojrraphia  Christiana,  lib.  xi.  p.  338,  edit.  Paris,  1707. 
^^           *  J.B.B.h.A.S.  vol.  X.  p.  60. 
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Hun^i'  without  perceiving  that  it  contains  tha  key  to  the 
solution  of  many  mysterioua  passages  iu  Indian  history.  It 
is  true  India  is  not  mentioned  there ;  but  from  the  time  of 
Bahram  Gaur  in  420,  till  the  defeat  of  Firoze  in  475,  the 
Persians  were  waging  an  internecine  war  with  these  Huns, 
and  nothing  can  bo  more  likely  than  that  the  varying 
fortunes  of  that  struggle  should  force  them  to  seek  the 
alliance  of  the  then  powerful  0uptas,  to  assist  them  against 
their  common  foe. 

Precisely  the  same  impression  is  conveyed  by  what  ia  said 
by  Ferishtah  and  the  Persian  historians '  of  the  history  of 
that  time.  Nothing  can  now,  however,  be  more  easily 
intelligible  than  the  visit  of  Eahi-am  Gaur  to  India 
when  first  attacked  by  the  "White  Huns.  His  marriage 
with  an  Indian  (?  Gupta)  Princess  of  Canouge ;  the  tribute 
or  assistance  claimed  by  Firoze  and  his  successors  on  the 
Persian  throne,  are  all  easily  explicable,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  two  nations  were  at  that  time  engaged  in 
a  struggle  against  a  common  enemy.  This,  too,  explains 
the  mention  of  the  "  Shah  in  Shahi "  on  Xumara  Gupta's 
Allahabad  inscription.*  Hence,  too,  the  decided  Persian 
infiuence  on  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Ganouge  Guptas,^  and 
the  itmumcrablG  Sassanian  coins  of  that  period  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  north  of  IndJa.^  In  all  this  the  Sassanians 
seem  inseparably  mixed  with  the  Guptas,  The  Persians, 
however,  came  eventually  victorious  out  of  the  war.  The 
great  Guptas  were  struck  down  at  some  date  between  4C5— 70, 
or  very  shortly  afterwards.  The  struggle,  however,  was 
apparently  continued  for  some  time  longer  by  a  subordinate 
branch  of  their  successors ;  inasmuch  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  found  at  Aphsar  in  Behar,^  that  the  fourth  of 

'  Vol.  i.  pBrt  ii.  !ib.  iv.  pp.  32S  it  argg. 

■  UolFotm'B  Peraia,  vol,  i.  p.  IIS  ;  Biiggs's  traiulatioD  of  Ferislitah,  iotro. 
Ixxvii.  tt  tqq. ;  Dow'*  trsnilstion,  p.  13. 

'  JoutdbI  Asiatic  Sac.  Beng&l,  vol  ii.  1S37,  p.  963 ;  alao  Thomui'a  Frinsep,  I 

voL  i.  p.  23*.  J 

'  Journal  AsialiD  Soc  Ben^.ial.  r.  pktSB  izxii.  and  ixxvii.;  tdwi  Thomu'i  ■ 

FriDBen,  vol.  i.  p  277,  pUte  iiiii.  J 

'  TliomaB'a  Friiu^,  tuI.  i.  p.  407,  tf  pauim.  M 

*  Jonrnul  Asiatic  Soo.  lien^l,  1866,  p.  273.    Sec  alao  Cutmingliani'B  ArcliDCO-  I 

logical  Beports,  rot.  iii.  p.  136.  ■ 

^ J 
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that  dynasty^  Damodara  Gupta,  "  successfully  encountered, 
at  the  Battle  of  Maushari,  the  fierce  army  of  the  Western 
Hunas/'  This  event  may  have  stopped  the  career  of  the 
Huns  in  India,  in  which  case  it  could  not  well  have  taken 
place  before  the  year  535,  when  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  his  Topographia  Christiana ;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  was  not  describing  events  that 
took  place  when  he  was  himself  in  India  some  time  pre- 
viously. But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  brings  us  back  to  the  time 
when  the  Battles  of  Kor&r  and  Maushari  freed  India  from 
the  Sakas  and  Hunas,  who  had  long  held  her  in  hated  subjec- 
tion. That  these  two  battles  were  fought  between  524  and 
544  appears  to  me  hardly  doubtful ;  and  they  thus  fix  one  of 
the  most  important  epochs  in  Mediaeval  Indian  history. 
Indeed,  so  near  each  other  are  these  two  events  in  date,  that 
I  sometimes  feel  almost  inclined  to  fancy  they  may  be  only 
different  names  for  the  same  battle.  At  all  events,  they 
almost  certainly  represent  parts  of  the  same  campaign  which 
freed  India  in  that  age  from  the  Yavanas ;  and  that  it  was 
to  commemorate  the  glories  of  these  struggles  that  the 
YikramMitya  Samvat  was  afterwards  instituted.  This 
expulsion  of  the  Yavanas  was,  too,  the  first  serious  blow 
that  was  struck  at  Buddhist  supremacy,  and  from  the 
effects  of  which  it  never  afterwards  completely  recovered. 

To  make  all  this  as  clear  to  others  as  it  is  to  myself,  would 
require  much  more  careful  and  elaborate  working  out  than 
can  be  attempted  in  this  place.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  if 
anv  one  who  had  access  to  the  same  sources  of  information 
as  De  Guigncs  and  Ferishtah,  would  re-write  this  chapter 
with  special  reference  to  India,  availing  himself  of  all  the 
recent  sources  of  information  in  that  country,  and  combining 
it  with  what  we  learn  from  the  Byzantine  historians,  he 
could  easily  restore  to  history  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  romantic,  chapters  in 
the  liistory  of  India. 

Nothing  but  a  mistaken  system  of  Chronology  could  have 
prevented  all  this  being  seen  long  ago,  and  now  that  these 
difficulties  are  being  cleared  away,  we  may  hope  that  before 
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long  this  part  of  lodian  history  will  be  placed  on  a  eatisfac- 
tory  basis. 

My  impression  ib,  that  this  view  of  the  Gupta  Era  would 
never  have  been  considered  doubtful,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Chrouology  of  that  period  has  hitherto  been  baaed  almost 
exclusively  on  Numismatic  researches  j  and  as  it  happens 
that  the  Andhras,  or  Satavahanas,  being  a  native  race,  hai'dly 
coined  money  at  all,  they  have  been  overlooked  and  their 
places  filled  by  others.  The  wealth  of  ancient  coins  we 
find  in  India  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  intruding 
foreigners,  who  came  from  or  through  Baktria,  where  they 
learnt  the  art  of  coining  from  the  Greeks  or  their  suc- 
cessors; and  it  was  only  at  the  time  of  the  Guptas  them- 
selves that  the  indigenous  races  took  extensively  to  coining, 
and  the  use  of  money.  If  the  Andhras,  however,  did  not  coin 
money,  they  did  better.  They  dug  caves  in  the  rocks,  and 
covered  them  with  inscriptions;  and  when  these  are  read  and, 
their  surroundings  studied,  they  may  regain  their  place  in 
Indian  history  with  a  certainty  that  cannot  be  disturbed. 
The  dates,  however,  of  the  Andhras  or  Andhrabhrityas,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  are  the  only  ones  regarding  which 
any  uncertainty  at  present  prevails,  and  till  these  inscriptions 
are  more  carefully  examined  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  with  the  same  confidence  as  others 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Art.  X. — Th^.  M^gha-Sutra.    By  Cecil  Beshiall,  FeUcyir  of 
Gonville  and  Cains  College, 


The  following  article  was  originally  raggested  by  m  notice 
in  Beal's^  "Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptnrea  from  tkeChineae." 
The  sutra  is  there  selected  as  a  type  of  the  latest  phase  of 
Buddhist  literature^  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  pecu- 
liarities, but  owing  to  its  religious  importance  among  the 
Chinese,  which  caused  the  imperial  rescript  for  its  translation 
and  general  promulgation,  of  which  an  English  Tcnion  is 
there  given.  The  two  parts  of  which  this  sutra  is  oompooed 
are  mentioned  as  Xos.  15  and  16  of  toI.  14  of  the  Tibetan 
"  Gyut,"  by  Csoma  Eorosi  in  As.  Res.  xx.  p.  529;  the  names 
of  the  translators  fix  its  date  as  earlier  than  the  ninth  oentmy. 
Finding  that  the  Sanskrit  original  existed  in  the  great,  and 
hitherto  unworked,  mine  of  Northern  Buddhist  litexatore, 
the  Wright  Collection  of  Nepalese  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the 
University  Library  of  Cambridge,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  Prof.  Cowell,  to  whose  assistance  I  have  been  thronghont 
deeply  indebted,  that  it  might  prove  generally  interesting  if 
an  e<lition  of  the  sutra  were  prepared.  A  perusal,  however, 
of  the  work  showed  such  a  preponderance  of  the  objection* 
able  peculiarities  of  this  branch  of  Tantric  literature,  endless 
repetitions  of  words  and  thought,  huge  and  meaningless 
congestions  of  epithets  and  titles,  vast  catalogues*  of  names, 
and  in  fact  such  an  entire  absence  of  literary  merit  of  any 
kind,  that  the  project  of  preparing  a  complete  edition  was 
abandoned,  and  the  following  annotated  abridgment  drawn 

■  See  aliio  Ferj^iMon,  *'Trec  and  Snake  WoTflhip/'  p.  65,  where  some  further 
account  of  the  Chinese  version  is  given,  and  one  of  its  illnstrations  reproduced: 
the  observations  as  to  the  date  may  be  corrected,  however,  by  a  reference  to 
Cioma  (as  presently  quoted). 

'  e.g,  the  list  of  177  snakes  at  the  beginning. 
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The  text  of  these  extracts  is  based  < 


u'ka   on  tfiese  MSS.  may  be  not 


Cambridge 

MS.,  of  which  I  have  made  a  nearly  complete  transcript, 
and  which  I  call  A,  and  the  MS.  in  the  Hodgson  Collection 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (B),  which  I  have  collated  for 
this  article. 

A  few   preliminary  i 
superfluous. 

A,  is  a  palm-leaf,  16  inches  by  2  inches,  5  lines  on  each 
page,  dated  N.S.  494^=a.d.  1374.  It  is  written  in  the  pecu- 
liar and  often  very  difficult  handwriting  of  the  Bepalese  of 
the  period ;  and  abounds  in  errors  such  as  the  confusion  of 
^aiid  ^and  of  ^  and  a^,  which  seem  to  show  the  scribe's 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  to  have  been  very  small  indeed, 

B,  on  the  other  hand,  though  a  modern  '  paper  transcript, 
is  a  fairly  careful  copy  of  a  good  original,  and  clearly  hoa 
independent  authority.  Conjectural  emendations  of  my  own 
of  the  readings  of  A  have  been  in  very  many  cases  confirmed. 
I  am  also  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  Beal  for  help 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  Chinese  transliterations  of 
the  mystic  names  of  charms  on  page  297. 

The  following  extracts,  then,  contain  all  the  significant 
parts  of  the  siitra,  the  nature  of  the  omitted  portions  being 
everywhere  indicated.*  The  t«xt  is  founded  on  a  comparison 
of  the  MSS.,  obvious  blunders  and  vernacular  barbarisms  in 
either  being  passed  by  unnoticed,  and  the  genuine  differences 
of  reading  only  being  noted.  Only  the  flagrant  errors  of 
Sandbi,  so  common  in  Buddhist  MSS.,  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
corrected. 

(References  to  the  Divyavad3na  in  the  notes  are  to  the 
pages  of  the  edition  by  Frof.  Cowcll  and  Mr.  Neil,  now  in 
the  press.) 

1  It  bears  data  on  (be  cot»,N.S.  8SS  =  a.d.  I7es. 
'  In  the  catB  of  rEpealed  epitliels,  e 
293.  U.  10,  27 ;  296,  *)  Oie  flr^  — ^- 


i«,  vu;.,  t.j/.  p.  t.a£t  u.  a,  n 
irds  onlj  aie  piinted  again. 


Text. 

f^r^T  ^  ^T'l<,l3l  etc.,  etc.     (]Iore  followa  a  list  of  about 

200  snakes  cf.  Mahfibliar.  Adi-P.  1551,  sqq.) 

^:  ^r^ifrt^i  ^fa^%:  i  S^  "a^  ^:  ^^i^ifl^^  itkhat:' 


'  W^HT^T^:  A.  i  VWTT^'I^;  B. 
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Tkanslation. 

"Worship  to  the  inconceivable  oceans,  to  the  all -enlightened. 

Thus  waa  it  heard  by  me;  ^  on  one  occasion  the  Venerable 
one  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  the  Snake-Kinga  Nanda  and 
ITpananda,  in  the  summer  pavilion  of  the  circle  of  mighty 
clouds  filled  with  precious  gems  and  jewels  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  asaerablage  of  bhikshus,  and  by  a  mighty  assemblage 
of  bodhisatvas,  and  a  mighty  host  of  kings,  to  wit,  Nanda 

the  Snake  King,  and  Upananda  ....  etc 

attended,  I  say,  by  84  hundreds  of  thouaands  of  millions 
of  ki'orea  of  snakes  assembled  and  seated  together. 

Now  at  that  time  all  these  snake-kings  with  their  retinue, 
rising  from  their  seats,  placing  their  upper  robes  on  one 
shoulder,  putting  their  right  knees  on  the  ground,  bending 
their  claaped  handa  towarda  the  Venerable  One,  with  immea- 
surable and  innumerable,  and  with  infinitely  various  and 
resplendent  flowers,  incense,  odours,  garlands,  unguents, 
sandal,  monks'  robes,  shades,  banners,  canopies,  silks,  wreathe, 
instruments,  motiona^  to  the  beat  of  drums;  aymphouies ; 
jewel-flowers,  jewel- strings,  pearl-chains,  snake-flowers,  and 
pearl-nels,  rustling,  murmuring,  emitting  a  mighty  blast, 
sounding  a  mighty  sound,  and  sounding  delightful  sounda  of 
the  Law,  overshadowing  the  Venerable  One  with  a  great 
marvellous  atore  of  aloes  and  saffron,  made  the  pradakshii^a. 

'  The  usual,  and  till  lately  regnrded  at  the  iovBrialile,  commeiice- 
ment  of  Buddhist  works. 

'  Cf.  tlie  common  Pall  phr.  ekniiiBnifa  nttarasBiigam  knritvS,  i,e. 
baring  ona  shoulder  in  token  of  respect. 

'  ^'■l.  7n  nnotlier  cunstr.  and  phr.  common  to  Pnl!  and  Buddhist 
Skt.,  cf.  Cliiliiers,  b.v.  y«. 

°  iimqiq  might  also  he  token  as  the  nomen  proprium  of  several 
flowers. 

'  ^T^TrnPT-  '^  ^  ""''■  ^  '"  Su^r.  2,  461,  16,  so  tliat  ihis  form  is 
tlie  partic.  of  a  nom.  vb.  from  the  same  nnomntop.  bHse. 

'  V^-^l.  seems  to  be  ooun  there,  though  it  Iibs  only  been  found  as 
an  adj.  hitherto. 
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*^^*Is^i*l  4i^4i41'  ^f^ySrot  'H'l^if:  ^ji^iT  I  qf<i^iii4) 
«ifi||e<iR«ig^mimiMnL4<imtifii'BiH<nliHl|:  ^rmirii^' 


•  TT^^rar*  M8S. 

*  •^'f  MSS. 

'  Sic  codd.  ambo;  scilicet  liaec  forma  in  tempore  "lin**  apad  eodicet 

Buddhisticos  haud  rara. 


I 
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After  this  salutation  tbey  stood  on  one  aide ;  Btaading  on 
one  side  tbey  made  supplications. 

"  Let  us  worship,  let  ua  reverence,  esteem,  honour  the 
samudras'  of  Bodhisatvas  with  [their]  samudraa  of  bodies 
equal  [in  number]  to  the  dust  of  the  infinitesimal  atoms  of 
the  elements  of  the  univerae,  in  the  samudraa  of  the  assemblies 
of  Bodhisatvas,  in  the  samudras  of  the  extension  of  elements 
of  the  univerae,  in  the  atoms  of  all  earth,  water,  fire,  wind, 
and  in  the  atoms  of  the  manifestations  of  all  forms,  as  well 
as  in  each  several  atom,  riding  upon  the  sca-clouds,  immea- 
surable and  innumerable,  with  samudras  of  cloud-bodies  ex- 
ceeding the  samudraa  of  all  computation,  and  exceeding  the 
innumerable,  the  immeasurable,  the  inconceivable,  the  un- 
equalled, and  the  unmeted,  the  unknowable,  yet  (each)  in 
their  own  several  body,  [coming]  from  the  direction  of  the 
Btreama  of  every  quarter,  and  from  every  portion  of  each 
atom,  with  samudras  of  bodies  which  are  the  adoration  of  all, 
and  which  spread  through  the  shores  of  all  quarters  in 
unbroken  stream. 

To  wit,  occupying  the  expanse  of  firmament  which  is 
covered  with  infinite,  innumerable,  inconceivable,  unequalled, 
immeasurable,  untermiuable,  incomprehensible,  and  undivided 
sea-clouds,  taking  their  origin  from  full  religious  purity 
successively,*  with  sea-clouds  which  are  the  shapes  of  Bodhi- 
satvas, likewise  with  sea-clouds  in  cii'cles  of  shapes  of  every 
sun  and  moon  compacted  of  the  rays  of  the  colour  of  every 
gem ;  with  sea-clouda  of  pavilions  filled  with  the  radiance  of 
every  gem,  with  sea-clouds  of  the  buds  of  every  sandal-tree, 
with  sea-clouds  having  the  appearance  of  all  forms  and  all 
odours  and  fragrance,  with  sea-clouda  of  instrumenta  re- 
sounding with  all  noises,  with  sea-ulouds  of  all  trees  of 
fragrance,    mounting   the  expanse   of  heaven  (thus)   over- 

'  Samudra  M^ems  to  be  rmployed  in  this  nad  Bimilar  passagea  with 
reference  lo  its  meaning  of  "an  infinite  nomiier." 

'  Cl^flt  </'  f^I^t  liitLertu  unDoticed,  occors  in  Divytvadlnn, 
p.  49  -  "  scilicet." 

<  Cf.  Manu,  3,  7& 
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^C^^fv^rwR.  Mf^^T+ft  fl^^f  tiiwl  flTi'Jf:  ^ailjji:  i  (and  so 

on  for  half  a  dozen  pages,  enumerating  the  various  orna- 
ments, each  compounded  with  9^^^^1  constructed  with  the 
same  four  potentials). 

^rV^'  I  ^  '3^  ^:  «*i«j»iH«(ivr<,*<.*ii'K51w<^^^ai1*<- 

WTTT^RT^  limits  ^TfTlti'i  9iWT  ^f^   **H»{TISW   qf^^t 

^^,WRt..?rf'TTTRt?ra»n»r^:^rrf*T3rf7nra^:'  iitfim: 


'  •HV^^TT  A. ;  itl^^fl^  (vooem  nihili)  B. 

'  "R^itrnr  A. 

'  Anotlier  strikinnf  iDBtance  of  colloquial  influeitce  ;  the  mmpouiKl 
pallppaBBmbliati  being:  common  in  tbat  lauj^age  but  ujipareoll; 
Ijitberto  unknown  in  Sanskrit. 
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Itiliadowed  with  aamudras  of  clouda  of  all  worship,  of  which 
the  chief  are  such  (as  described),  immeasurable,  innumerable, 
inconceivable,  unequalled,  unmeted,  incommensurable,  un- 
knowable, moreover  in  unbroken  series,  [with  all  these],  let 
us  worship,  reverence,  esteem  and  honour  all  the  Buddhaa 
and  Bodhiaatvas." 

Thus  having  made  supplication,  the  Snake-Kings  again 
thrice  made  the  pradakshina  to  the  Venerable  One  and  did 
salutation  to  hia  feet ;  then  at  the  command  of  the  Venerable 
sat  down  on  their  own  several  seats:  moreover,  on  that 
occasion  the  great  supreme  King  of  Snakes,  with  three 
thousand  mighty  thousands,  whose  kingly  shade  was  the 
circle  of  glory  of  a  mass  of  clouds  and  endless  retinue,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  putting  his  upper  robe  on  one  shoulder, 
placed  his  right  knee  on  the  ground,  and  bending  the 
anjali  of  homage  towards  the  Venerable,  addressed  him  as 

R  follows:  — 

I  "I  would  ask  the  Venerable,  the  Tathagata,  the  fully 
enlightened  Arhat  somewhat,  as  a  question  for  deciaionj  if 
the  Venerable  One  has  leisure,  being  asked,  for  the  explana- 
tion of  my  question." 

At  these  words,  the  Venerable  One  thus  addressed  the 
snoke- sovereign  whose  form  was  most  regal  through  the 
pavilion  of  the  circle  of  radiance  of  the  mass  of  clouds,  his 
boundless  ocean  of  followers,  "Ask,  Snake-monarch,  what- 
soever thing  thou  desirest,  by  the  solution  of  thy  question 
concerning  even  that  will  I  appease  thy  mind,"     At  these 

words  the  Serpent- King,  with  three  thousand thus 

beapfike  tho  Venerable  One,  "  How,  0  Venerable  One,  may 
all  the  troubles  of  all  the  snakes  subside ;  (and  how)  may 

'  fl^rt^,  Tliis  ii  an  intcresling  ense  of  Ibe  inEniBicin  of  the  rolloquial 
speech,  whose  typical  development  is,  of  course,  Pali ;  M^'S  beiBg 
liillierlo  unDaliced  in  Ski.  See  CMIders,  r,v.  Eare,  who  quotes  {s.v, 
okasBin)  Snce  me  Dhagava  okasnm  knroti  peiiliassa  veyySkaranaya 
whicli  correitpoDdH  almost  word  fur  word  to  the  text.  It  is,  liowever, 
rcBlly  frequent  in  tlie  Laliln-Vist.,  but  has  escaped  notice  owhig  to  tlie 
defective  editorial  care  Bhotvn  in  tbe  printed  edition. 
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^  I  Ti^nj^ui  yMgifwi^  «n«(iJMHi  «<i»ii*riit  ^^ji^rft 


'  ffflT'i  gira  B- 
'  hthhSb- 

'  TTfilftwaret  A.  quam  v 


n  apod  leiicR  noo  reprria. 


'  ^wt»frf^nn:  b. 

'  ^t^Wt^'  B. 

"  Om.  ^^  A.  i  sed  cf.  iufra. 
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they  (tbus)  gladdened  and  blessed,  send  forth  rain-torrenl 
here,  seasonably  fur  Jambudvipa ;  make  all  grasses,  bushi 
herbs,  forest-trees  to  grow;  produce  all  com  ;  give  rise  to  a] 
juices,  whereby  the  men  of  Jambudvipa  may  become  blessed  P' 

At   these   words   the  Venerable  One   thus  addressed  tl 
Snake- monarch,  with  three  thousand  .  .  .  etc, :  "  Excellentj 
excellent !  0  Serpent- monarch,  in  that  thou,  acting'  for  tl 
good  pleasure  of  all  creatures,  dost  think  fit  to  inquire  of 
Venerable  with  such  an  object. 

Therefore,  snake-king,  hearken,  and  ponder  it  well  ai 
carefully  in  thy  mind ;  I  will  tell  thee.  By  the  One  Law, 
snake-king,  may  all  the  troubles  of  the  snakes  subside, 
they  may  become  endowed  with  bliss. 

By  which  'One- Law'?  Even  by  charity;  therein  devas 
and  men,  snake-king,  living  in  charity,  are  not  burned  by 
fire,  nor  hurt  by  weapons,  nor  carried  away  by  water,  nor 
slain  by  jjoison,  nor  overcome  by  a  neighbour's  host ;  they 
shall  slumber  sweetly,  and  sweetly  they  awake  and  are 
guarded  by  their  own  holiness,  being  glorified  by  the  glory 
of  great  holiness,  and  are  indestructible  by  this  world  with 
the  world  of  devas,  and  gracious,  and  fair  of  countenance, 
and  everywhere  unhindered  in  their  goings,  with  all  grit 
flubsided,  gladdened  and  endowed  with  all  bliss. 

And  hereafter,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  pervadi 
by  human  attributes,  they  are  bom  in  the  Brahma-world, 
through  l-he  exercise  of  charity,  0  king.     These,  0  king,  are 
the  praises  of  devas  and  men  who  live  in  charity. 

Now  therefore,  snake-king,  ye  must  live  with  benevolent 
action  of  body,  speech  and  mind.  Again,  further,  snake- 
king,  a  dhiiranT  called  '  Sarvoaukhandadu '  must  be  put  in 
action.  That  is  destined  to  put  to  rest  all  serpents 
and  to  give  all  blessings:  because  here  in  Jambudvipa 

*  Cf.  Pali  parahitayn  pafipRnno,  ChilderH,  s.v.  pntipHJjott 

*  I  follow  Burooiif  iu  treating  this  as  a  single  verli  {•■ 
'  Lotus,'  p.  413),  cf.  Fhif.  i.  4,  75. 

'"  Cf-  kaynssa  bhedn,  DliHiUDiiipftila  129. 
"  Anufamsa  (sulist.)   seems    hitherto   unknown   both    ti 
Piill  I  though  the  vb.  ^*)3()il_is  common  esp,  in  the  earlier  Uuguage. 
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wrftr'  I  y-rtTTHir  ^jwirdradi  f^^ra  ^^to  wfnBi  wnsiin- 

*IU'lin!!  I  "Oti*!  ^«i(tl«  l^l'ftfW  II 

fl^-nis'iflTr'Tt  'Fr^»!T'ra^*iVit  ^TTTT'nrrit  =a^Tr»ra^tff- 
^irr^T;irarci^*iTit°«^'n'mrTiTT"n!Jl"'fl^iTT5:»snf«i'nft- 
TRreref'f!"  1  ^fl'^qyiiT'gq^fTl'n  i  en  ^anrrfvnw  ^n- 
wrfsf  Tfrfsi  ?nin»r?isnnTf^  i  ^i^  iwt  vi^^^  ^Tt^'r^'^^ifT- 
^^nv  d«II'Ml*J  I  lift  WI^H  HHI^-sHflMfl^ftTiraidl*!  I 


Bnrbnre  cndd 

umbo ;  nnnTW^Tfil  A 

ftO^HlA. 

SyllahHtn  f  □ 

m.  A. 

W^codd. 

*<.ri*isr  n. 

qrr'imrgA. 

?ti5nT»|ift.*IMt  B. 

«#iiT»i«tif<:flT».mFt  A. 

Sic  codd.;  de  Docaii  products  cf.  fui'iniis 
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seaiion  and  for  a  aeason  it  produces  clouds,  and  causes  to 
arise  all  grass,  ahrubs,  herbage,  forest-trees,  aud  corn.  Now, 
0  snake,  which  is  that  Dharani  called  Sukhandada  P  It  is 
as  follows : — Dharani,  Dharani  Uttarani,  Sampratishthita, 
Vijaya,  Varnasatya,  Pratijiia,  Sahajnanavati,  Utpadani,  Vi- 
nii^ani,  Abhishechani,  Abhivjiibara^ubhavati,  Ajiimatamahi, 
Eumbalanivaha,  '  Take  away  troubles  I '  '  Shake  off  sin  ! ' 
'  Cleanse  the  paths  1 '  Rihaka,  Dbarmat^u ; — such  are  the 
words. 

Again,  snake-king,  the  names  are  to  be  repeated  of  the 
Tathagatas,  whose  families  and  races  are  sprung  from  the  one 
hair-tip  of  Vairochana,  speedy  producers'  of  happiness  [con- 
sisting of]  a  circle  here*  of  clouds,  which  are  the  banner  of 
their  illumining  knowledge,  having  their  production  and 
origin  from  the  splendour  of  the  mass  which  is  the  site  of 
the  source  of  cloud -gatherings. 

These  put  to  rest  all  the  woes  of  all  the  snakes,  of  all  the 
families  of  snakes,  the  races  of  snakes,  births  and  pro- 
ductions of  snakes,  of  all  snake-kings,  of  all  snake- descended 
cloud-iUumined  virgins  of  all  sna ke- retinues ;  they  bring 
together  all  supplies  of  blessings.     Herein,  0  King,  what  are 


'  Tlie  fiillaning  Cliinese  phonetic  equivalents  [Itindly  communicated 
to  me  l)y  Prof.  Beol)  may  l>e  interesting  to  compare ; — To-Io-d] 
To'-)o-ni ;  Yan-to-lo-ni,  Sam-po-lo-ti-Hee-ta  Pi-tclie  ye  Fu-lnn-na-sn- 
ti-yp  1*0-10- ti-ny a,  Po-lo-hu-jfin-nH-)io-ti  (pprii.  from  h  v.l.  Parnjoana 
rati)  Yan-lo-p'u-ta>ni,  Pi-na-cti'ang^ni,  Ho-pi-si-che-iii ;  Ho-pi-pi-ya- 
lio-lo-shu-po-po-ti  ;  O-t'he-ma-ta  mii-clii,  Kung-po-lo-heu-chi-po-lio, 
Ma-io-lii-te-Hlie  ( '^Pnli  mara  Mleta),  Ta-ua-po-hoai  Shu-to-ye,  Ma- 
kia-iii,  Ll-1io-Iiii,  Ta-mo-to-Rbu-to  (and  nthers  not  in  the  SIct.). 

'  Tlie  posltioD  of  "VV  ix  very  doubtful:  eKpecially  as  tlie  word  lins 
no  represent  a  tiv-e  in  tiie  Chinese  version,  bs  given  me  by  Prof.  Beal : 
the  wtinle  pnssnge  is  corrupt. 

'  ^T^  Hgain  IB  very  siispictous ;  perh.  (cf.  crit.  note)  we  should 
read  ^M^i.l'i:  where  4^m  would  g-ive  tlie  sense  of  'darlt  cloud,' 
—hut  iliiK  seems  contradictory  to  V^tHTU*!-  etc. 

"  Pratiprarrambh  liBs  l>een  hitherto  unnoticed  by  Skt.  Lesico- 
gTRpliy ;  though  its  Pali  equiv.  i%  well  hoown. 
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(Here  ensue  several  pages  of  names  of  Tathagatas). 

tfflqf  qgT^Tra^i  ftTWTW^rra^ra^  fw^w^ra^^  i  *i  ■*  raw- 
jtSt^  f?m^  -^mr^  i  ^i  f?  gjurrfuqa  w^  w^  ^  ^?  ^ 


^  ^Wl^'  A. 


"  -u"  v»  <">>■  B. !  VTT^T  A. 
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9e  names  of  TathagatasP  I  name  them  by  saying' 
'Homage  to  the  TathagataYairochanagarbbamahamegha  ,  .  .' 

By  the  utterance  of  these  names  of  Tatliiigataa,  O  snate- 
kiDg,  all  woes  of  all  snakes  are  set  at  rest,  and  [though] 
fraught*  with  ills  they  create  here  in  JambudvTpa  showers 
in  season  and  for  a  season,  and  make  all  grass,  shrubs,  herbs, 
forest-trees,  and  corn,  to  grow."     Then  the  snake-king  with 

endless thus  entreated  the  Venerable  One,  "Let  the 

Venerable  One  speak  such  words  of  charms  that  through  their 
utterance  here  in  Jambudvlpa,  in  the  latter  season  and  time, 
in  drought,  mighty  showers  may  give  rains  in  time  of 
calamity,  in  time  of  difficulty,  in  times  of  turmoil  in  the  iron 
age  of  a  lawless  people,  in  time  of  accident  and  misfortune, 
of  disease  and  death,  of  the  conjunction  of  adverse  planets, 
let  Him  work  the  assuagement  of  all  calamities,  accidents  and 
pains.  Let  the  Venerable  One,  of  his  supreme  pitiiulness 
and  mercy  toward  all  beings,  speak  words  of  spells  so  formed 
as  to  invoke  all  snakes,  destroy  all  Maras,  shield  off  all 
iajuries  of  all  beings  and  their  pains  and  afflictions  and  fears, 
and  cause  peace  and  salvation,  and  mitigate  the  effects  of 
adverse  stars  ;  moreover,  let  them  stop  all  the  hindrances  to 
rain  that  have  been  foretold  by  the  Venerable  One,  and 
fully  create  showers  here  in  Jambudvipa,  I  supplicate  the 
Venerable  Tathagata." 

On  this  being  said,  the  Venerable  thus  bespake  the  snake- 
king  with  endless "  Excellent !  excellent !  serpent- 
king,  that  thou  shouldst  supplicate  the  Tathagata  for  the 
wealth,  goodliness,  and  bliss  of  all  creatures.  Therefore, 
snake-king,  hearken  well,  and  fully  ponder  in  thine  heart,  I 
will  declare  unto  thee. 

The  Dhiirani  is  called  Mahakarunodbhava,  etc.,  spoken, 
appointed,  and  approved  by  all  the  Euddhas  for  the  weal 


^If  JT  literally  =  "scilicet," 
daaa,  and  Lalita- vista  ra. 

'  Both  MSS.  read  °^:^",  bat  sense 
correcting  ta  9^°- 

'  Cf.  Pali  ajjhetati. 


often   in   llie  Divyava- 
and  cuDsttuction  would  gain  bj   I 
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^'fmrnr:  f*r«RwfiT  ^'fiTTBrrT:  ^^^^n^fSain.  wfrtii  i 
fr^^pniriiiTj^jN^*  ft^rarif^rflr  ^  h^  ^N^^  etc. 


Here  follow  several  pages  of  gibberish  and  mystioiam,  of 
which  some  specimens  are  subjoined : — 

After  this,  commences  ^  long  series  of  invocations  to  the 
nagas  for  rain  by  aid  of  various  personages,  thus : — 

^  irpTRT ^^MKi  ^c'g'Rlf  'n3fl[W  irf^^25!' 

^rsTipirer^* . . .  i  ^^iM^^fi*!' . . .  i  ^rer^prrftw*' . . .  i 

After  returning  to  devas,  and  Tathagatas  in  general,  we 
find  similar  invocations  to  mythical  beings,  borrowed  from 
Brahmanism,  viz.  the  Yakshas,  Gandharvas,  Asoras,  GFarudas, 
Kinnaras.  To  this  succeed  pages  more  of  mysticism,  with 
gibberish  everywhere  interspersed ;  then  many  of  the  Naga- 
rajas  are  invoked  or  re-invoked  by  name,  and  the  charm  ends 
with  the  words — 
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and  bliss  of  all  beings  ;  which  causes  rain  in  time  of 
drought,  and  checks  excessive  rain,  alleviates  death  and 
pain,  invokes  all  the  snakes,  gladdens  all  devas,  destroys  all 
Maras,  and  makes  all  beings  endowed  with  all  bliss ;  to  wit : 
"  0  thou  who  shinest  with  mighty  knowledge,  the  mass  of 
whose  thunderbolts  have  their  might  firm  through  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Qrl,  radiant  as  the  Sun,  with  the  banner  of 
holiness,  and  supremely  bright  and  spotless,  with  thy  slender 
and  pure  form 


0  mighty  snakes,  bring  rain  here  by  the  appointment  of 
the  truth  of  all  Devas,  hail !  By  the  appointment  of  the 
truth  of  Brahma,  rain  here  in  Jambudvlpa,  hail ! 

By  that  of  Qakra,^  .  .  .  By  that  of  the  four  maharajas,^ 
...  of  the  eight  good  qualities,^  ...  of  the  Qrotapanna,^ 
.  .  .  the  Sakridagami,*  .  .  .  theAnagSmi,*  .  .  .  theArhat,^ 
.  .  .  the  Pratyekabuddha.'' 


^  Cf.  m^^^  supra. 

'  Compare  the  Kara^^^-vyuha,  and  Tantric  and  late  Buddliistic 
works,  passim* 

'  lodra  as  a  Buddhist  archangel. 

^  The  four  Lokapalas  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  guarding  the 
lowest  devalokas. 

^  Cf.  Childers  s.v.  ango,  and  Burn.  ib.  cit. 

^  These  are  the  four  classes  of  aryas  corresponding  to  the  four 
paths. 

'  One  who  has  attained  Buddha-ship,  but  does  not  preach  :  opposed 
to  the '  Samyaksambuddlia.' 


g:^fE?RrTfTT^:  h  "  ii 

1TTTT3I  ^nf=rf%<Tar:  i  ^f^Hrat  ^fii  ^9^wi^  fluaft^^l 

^%TT^1I  tdtH^  1**  t"  T"  ^n*  I 

crfa  I  ^q  ^^t  wmfiniiSa'  g  ^tHfrftf  ^'-^^  ir^ww*  i 

*  »ng^TTfTJ^:(sie)  A. 

'  ^ranrfTfcT^raftvT?!^  a. 

'  fre«n  A,  («  scciimio). 

'  aa  MS. 


^ 
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Humage  to  all  the  Buddhas:  may  the  words  of  the  spell 
he  successful:  hail !  {Thus  ends)  the  64th  parivarta,  called 
Varahiigaraanamandali  of  the  hundred-thousand-fold  Maha- 
megha  mahiiyaiia  sutra. 


He  who  desires  a  mighty  raia  must  perform  this  rite 
*  the  great- doud-cirole '  in  an  open  space,  overspread  by  a 
blue  canopy,  shaded  by  a  blue  banner,  on  a  clear  spot  of 
earth ;  (being)  a  prophet  of  the  Law,  seated  on  a  blue  seat, 
fasting  according  to  the  ashtanga,'"  with  well-washed  limbs, 
clad  in  pure  raiment,  anointed  with  fragrant  odour,  wearing 
the  three  white  stripes,'  he  must  recite  it  for  a  day  and  night 
continuously  facing  the  east ;  he  must  place  four  full  vessels, 
filled  with  pure  blue  water,  after  prayers  to  the  Tathiigatas 
also,  according  to  his  power,  aa  oblation,  and  flowers  and 
odours;  then  the  prophet  of  the  Law,  after  having  painted 
towards  the  four  quarters  with  liquid  cow-dung  on  a  reed,  in, 
the  eastern  quarter  three  hastas"  high  must  depict  the  snake- 
king  called  Tri9ir8haka,  with  cow-dung  :  in  the  southern. 
quarter  him  called  Fancha^irshaka  five  hastas  high ;  in  the 
western,  seven  hastas  high,  Sapta9ir8haka ;  in  the  northern, 

»IfBva9irBhaka,  nine  hastas  high. 
And  the  prophet  of  the  Law,  with  his  own  safety 
Becured,  and  living  in  goodwill,  shall  behave  towards  all 
beings  with  compassion,  (and)  after  prayers  to  all  the 
Buddhas  and  Bodhisatvas  shall  perform  this  rite  to  the  snakes 
with  the  motive  of  his  own  prosperity.  Afterward,  at  a  season 
of  drought,  ho  shall  recite  this  chapter  '  The  great-cloud- 
circle,'  for  one  day  or  for  two,  until  it  needs  shall  rain  seven 
nights.  Even  the  sea  may  overflow  its  shore,  but  his 
auspicious  word  "  Hain  "  fails  not ; '  nay,  he  must  sustain 
himself  on  the  three  sweets,  ghee,  honey  and  sugar,  and  by 

k*  See  Wilson's  Hindu  Seels,  Works,  vol.  i.  e.g.  p.  101,  el  al. ;  or  peril. 
fating  tlirice  in  the  bright  fortnight." 
°  A  hnsla  =  ahout  18  iiiehes. 
'  Cf.  Ram.  6.  37.  9  ^T^  1731^  ^Tlft  onrt  aXXoii  in  Greek. 
'°  See  p.  3(H>,  I.  16,  supra. 


I 


go4  Jtffi-SESgffATgffffilT 

^^filf?!  I  lift  IT'R^ S'^Wra  a^Ilflill^  I  ^^SfWTTT^^  TWT- 

(Hero  follows  another  long  list  of  snitkee). 

(Then    numerous    invocations    interspersed   with    mystic 

syllables  as  above). 

fTffqrr^TTfrWfT^TFtg^?; .  .  .  ■  (here  follow  some  twenty 
long  compounds  describing  omumenta,   etc.,   each   eudia^ 

I  with  »^:) TTTiTfir^T^^  I  ^TTt"  *1lfl<Ii<!^ 
^ntf  BfTf'tg^^'t  H«g«i  ■^resa:'  ^^^ij:  1  M<C'^i«i^'°  ^• 
gw«i««Tt"  flTT^TnTT^T^  Twst'^*!  Tfnn^n:'^  fM^K'^flit 


'  WSTin  A. ;  ?H(ft  B. 

"  g»i:om.  B. 

'  *|ai^  B. ;  4.i4||i^  A. 

"  «^  A. :  oDi.  B. 

lexicia 

i^notn. 

J 
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rice,  sugar,  milk,  etc.,  joined  with  all  virtues  of  character, 
and  repeat  thia  ;  so  it  must  needs  he  effectual,  according  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord  of  Speakers.  "Worship  to  the  immovable 
Tathiigata ;  worship  to  Qukyamuni,  the  Tathagata. 

Thus  did  I  hear ;  once  on  a  time  the  Venerable  One  was 
dwelling  in  the  great  sea,  in  a  pavilion  of  gem  and  jewel 
crests  with  a  mighty  host  of  snakes,  a  full  thousand  of 
serpents ;  all  possessed  of  all  the  supernatural  powers  of  the 
snakes,  with  a  mighty  snake-retioue :  to  wit,  with  Kanda, 
etc.,  .  .  . 

And  all  these  snake-kings,  with  these  and  other  thousands 
of  mighty  snake-kings,  with  mighty  snake-power  and  mighty 
magic  pomp,^  with  hissings  in  the  air,  sending  forth  a  mighty 
wind  and  rain,  approached  to  do  obeisance  to  the  Venerable 
One,  and  to  hear  the  Law.  Now  at  that  time  the  Venerable 
One  gave  applause  to  the  great  snakes ;  "  Bravo  !  bravo ! 
0  serpents  I 

•  «»***• 

In  crowds  whose  ornament  is  the  magic  pomp  of  mighty 
clouds,  with  great  sea -clouds  with  pendants  of  pearls, 
glittering  strings,  cloth  of  gold  and  all  jewel-crests,  with 
clouds,  etc.,  ...  let  them  overshadow  the  sky,  let  them 
approach  the  snake-kings  of  all  snakes  in  this  round  world, 
let  them  shine,  let  them  rain,  rain  down,  roar,  give  forth  a 
mighty  show  of  lightning,  striving,  striving  together, 
rumbling,  rustling,  setting  in  motion  great  sounds  of  snakes, 
delightful  noises,  giving  voice  together  to  a  mighty  voice. 


'  f^ikaruita.      This    word,    hitherto    unknonn,    seems    lo    be    an 

irregularly  funned  parliciple  (bere  used  as   a   nouo)   from  f^^  *  to 

metamorphose';    cf.   the   Pali   vikuhba^am   *  magic' — an   analogous 

fortnntion  of  the   popular  speech,  of  which  we  everywhere   obsierve 

sudi  remarhalile  traces  ia  nil  Buddhistic  language. 

'  Tliifl  form  seems  UDkuonn :  but  JTT^  occurs  as  an  unomat. 

"  ^Z'  this  onomat,  vb.  occurs  In  Daijak.  138  (Wilson). 

^^t        "  This  ODomal.  seems  unexampled  ;  but  cf.  ITWI^^  '-  ^  supra. 
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(Here  follow  invocationB,  chiefly  repetitions,  or  mystical 

syllables. ) 

aUffffi  H**^«T'  MI^I  I  ^V^ ITTTTIT^  ^^^llft  ^J^qS'fg 

sn^^^  Tmi^'  WTV  I  ^tft  1"  ?!•  yffq°  V  V  «•  I 
^rref^Tt*  V  ^^qrfipto  sc  ij»  ^^  i 
n^*  *!'  ysT**'  ^°  ^°  ^'  I 
w^^ta  1"  ?!•  T^^°  ""  ^' «°  I  

Tr^T^''t  1°  V  ftt^H"  3»  TI"  ?I"  I 
«t**H  1'  H'  <is^«rfl»  U'  H*  ^I"  1 

BflfH-i  T"  w  wf^S"  «"  q"  «"  I 

HtH^fi  1»  «•  TSW*  ol*  »|o  «»  I 

TR^?TTt  T"  V  T:^'^^^'  ^'  ''*' «°  I 

fH  r  TirafTfJT  ^T^  fT''.  VTI^  ?T?T?1fT  ff  S Tj^ff  «? 

^^^^T*t  Hwrrfii  -^tig^^^jMi'  ^^si'aif'i  ^^  44^141111. 

JSEfil  WlSTf"!!  'Hflfy  W^  ft^^  ^TTl'  I 

srra  asnifTi^  1  'ifiS^^Rtz^ra  duiHram  1  etc. 

(Here  eome  twenty  Tathagataa  by  name,  each  nama  com- 
mencing maliii-megha — ) 

*  . ,  . '  Haec  omnia  rubris  litteriR  B. 


Vf  pi^  ^  ■■>  modi)  imperativo  njiud  cuitd.  BDddhisticos  si 
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Come,  come,  mighty  serpents,  hail !  I  summon  the  snake- 
king  Paundra  by  the  truth  of  Buddha  to  Jambudvlpa. 

I  summon  the  snake-king  Qrlteja  by  the  truth  of  the  Law 
to  Jambudvlpa;  Ananta,  etc.,  ...  by  the  truth  of  the 
priesthood  .  •  , 


Vasuki    . 

Takshaka. 

Qrlkantha 

Eravana  . 

Malina 

Manaswin 

Vidravaria 

Prasphota 

Anavatapta 

All  the  snakes 


by  that  of  Indra     • 

bynthat  of  Brahma. 

.     .  of  Indra    . 

.     .     .  Vishnu. 

the  Budras 

the  Rishis   . 

all  the  snake-kings 

the  Yakshas 
.     .     .  Rakshasas 
by  the  ever  higher  truth  (?) 


Tarry  not,  come,  0  mighty  snake-kings,  I  summon  all 
hearts  of  snakes. 

I  murmur  (P)  sara  hara  dhapa     .     .     . 

Fill  all  the  fields,  rain  on  all  the  com,  let  loose  great 
winds. 


By  the  ordinance  of  all  the  Buddhas,  by  the  ordinance  of 
all  the  Bodhisatvas,  by  the  truth  of  the  snakes,  I  summon  the 
hearts  of  all  snakes;  come  quickly,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Triple  Gem.* 

*  Ratna-traya  [or  triratna  (v.  B.  and  R.  s.h.  voc.)]  is  the  Personifi- 
cation of  the  Buddha,  tlie  Law,  and  the  Church  (sangha) :  the  form  in 
the  text,  though  unnoticed  in  the  Dictionaries,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  invocations  at  the  beginning  of  our  Buddhist  MSS. 
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(Then  mystic  syllables  and  invocations,  chiefly  repetitioM 
of  preceding  passages.) 

'  Ii.serit1[?tMS. 

'  °IT^;A.;  cf.  Bu Dotation ea. 


°  ^f^ant'TB 


J 
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"Worship  to  the  Triple  Gem,  worship  to  him  who  hath  a 
hot  bolt  in  hand,  lord  of  the  mighty  host  of  Takshas,  wearing 
the  form  of  Kala  in  its  various  junctiirefl ;  in  the  end  of 
one's  robe  a  knot  must  be  tied  with  seven  prayers  by  the 
prophet  of  the  Law  after  he  has  previously  made  provision 
for  his  safety.'  This  "  Whirlwind  "-Chapter,  f  also)  called 
"The  heart  of  all  Serpents,"  must  be  recited.  For  thrica 
seven  days  uninterruptedly,  with  cow-dung,  in  the  eastern 
quarter  the  snake-king  called  Triple- crest,*  with  hia  retinue, 
must  be  painl«d  ;  in  the  western,  the  snake  king  called. 
Avabhasanaaikhin  is  to  be  painted,  seven -crested,  with  a 
retinue  of  serpents ;  in  the  north,  the  snake-king  called 
Meghasanchodana,  nine-crested,  is  to  be  depicted ;  a  blue 
canopy  and  bine  dress,  blue  banner  and  all  the  offering  is  to 
be  made  blue ;  but  the  sweet  offering  to  the  snakes,  and  the 
triple- sweet,*  must  be  offered, — an  oblation  of  all ;  with 
(this)  "  Heart  of  the  snakes ;  "  the  cloud -monarch  s  too  must 
be  depicted,  emitting  a  shower,  and  rubbing  against  one 
another ;  at  the  end  masses  of  rain-birda  and  lightning  are 
to  be  painted ;  and  parched  rice  canopied  by  the  swastika," 
also  fish  and  flesh,  and  honey-food  without  curds,'*  and  a 
sumptuous  offering  must  be  made  there.  Then  the  prophet 
of  the  Law,  pure  and  clad  in  pure  raiment,  must  recite  this 
"  Whirlwind"  chapter,  "The  Heart  of  Snakes."  Then  the 
snakes  beginning  on  the  first  day,  make  a  rustling  "  sound 
and  utter  sounds  of  delight. 

'  cf.  ffirran:^.  fpra,  p.  302, 1. 19. 

'  For  tlie  whule  pBssH^,  cf.  p.  303,  tupra. 

'  ^f^tl  is  masc.  (regularly)  just  below :  cf.  tlie  varying  genders  of 
ftfy  nnd  other  words  in  Divyavadana  and  I<al its- Vi stars. 

"  SugHr,  honey,  and  ghee. 

"  This  Minatlika  may  either  be  the  well-known  foar-pointed  figure, 
or  the  (three-pointed)  figure  of  rice,  cited  by  M.  W.  s.v.  swasttlia  as 
nged  in  the  rites  of  Diirga. 

"  The  Madbu-parka  (v.  Mnnu  and  Aqwaliyana)  conHnted  of  honey 

I  with  curds. 
,  "  Cf.  aj«|ifg^:  lupra. 


OlftAfl^. 
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(Then  about  twenty  similar  invocations  to  Tathagatas,  each 
**  arhate  samyaksambuddhaya.'') 

%*m{^  ^WnnfTRTTPf  ftrf^WT  UJ(^«*IW*J  ^rrof^WT  ^w^nqh 


*  llfl^r**!*  MS. 

^  Haec  clausula  'nibrica'  apud  B.  cf.  p.  306'. 

•  Om.  ^  A. 
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And  in  tbia  chapter  there  is  no  disappointment ; '  or  there 
ia  the  precept,  "  If  the  sea  should  exceed  its  bounding  shore, 
(only)  then  would  this  rain  exceed  (its  due  time  of  coming)."' 

Glory  to  the  fully  enlightened  Arhat,  the  Tathugata  Qri- 
garbhakutavinarditaraja     .     .     . 

Worship  to  the  Venerable  One,  health  be  to  me,  goodwill 
to  all  creatures  \  May  all  beings  have  security !  May  the 
distress  of  all  beasts  be  assuaged  !  Homage  to  the  remover 
of  all  the  besetting  sins !  ^  May  this  rite  of  the  Tathagatas 
be  successful,  the  rite  watched  over  by  all  the  £uddhas 
whose  words  are  "  Expand,  expand  ...  all  hail !  "  Whoso 
hath  the  head  purified,  be  they  Bhikshu  or  BhikshunT, 
Upiisaka  or  Upasikii,  let  him,  clothed  in  pure  raiment  with 
charity  at  heart,  write  these  names  of  Tathagataa,  and  put 
them  on  a  seat,  and  then  throw  into  the  air  a  spoonful  of 
seven  odours.  Let  him  repeat  the  names  of  Tathagatas 
five  times  severally.  He  must  do  great  service,  and  continue 
in  case  of  drought  for  seven  days  ;  (then)  the  deva  will  rain. 

Here  endeth  the  65th  chapter. — "The  Whirlwind" — of 
the  "  Great  Cloud  " — a  "  Great  Vehicle  Sutra." 


>  Cf.  Da(;«k.  88,  1  (ed.  Bomb.)  ^  ^Tftlt  fT^  ftfl^^:  ^:  I 

'  Cr.  DifyavHdana,  p.  96.      Apyevnlikriimvd  vel.iin  ^Bgnro  makiira.- 

lajrnli,  tin  tii  vniueyBvatsanam  Btiddho  velain  atikrainet.     Should  we 

restore  apyeim  for   the   someivbat  awkward   and   obscure  TII^T  ^ 

*  For  the  five  aivsraQns,  cf.  DUnminapada,  345 ;  (or  the  compd.  cf. 
Childers,  s.v.  vikkhamlmnnm. 

'  The  form  4^i&4|  seems  m-w:  katochchha  is  a  wtt.  Key, 
in  Skt.  and  common  in  Pali. 
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Art.  XI. — Historical  and  ArchcBological  Notes  on  a  Journey 
in  South'  Western  Persia,  1877-1878.    By  A.  Houtcm- 

SCHINDLER. 


Six  miles  beyond  the  first  stage  from  Teher&n,  on  the  road 
to  Hamadan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stone  caray&nser&'i  and  of 
two  wells.  The  carav&nser&'i  is  called  sangi  '  the  stone  one.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  caray&nser&i's  built 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Anushirv&n  the  Just.  Ruins  of  a 
caray&nser&iy  exactly  like  this  one,  are  to  be  seen  at  Ahu&o, 
a  stage  beyond  Semnan  on  the  high  road  to  Meshed,  and 
there  the  legend  says  that  it  was  one  of  Anushirv&n's  con- 
structions. The  distribution  of  the  rooms  and  stables  in 
these  two  old  carav&nser&'is  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
more  modem  ones. 

Six  miles  further  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  so  well 
known  in  ancient  times  (Polyb.  lib.  x.),  is  a  square  mound  of 
earth  with  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  on  it.  This  mound  is 
called  the  carav&nser&i  Khaki,  that  is,  *  the  earthen  one.' 

A  few  miles  beyond  Kh&n&b&d,  the  second  post  stage  from 
Teher&n,  is  the  village  Dastjird,  with  a  mound  and  some 
ruined  towers.  A  Mullah  of  the  place  told  me  that  the  true 
name  of  the  village  was  Dast&jird.  There  may  here  have 
been,  during  the  Sassanian  period,  a  little  fort  or  guard-house 
on  the  high  road  from  Rey  to  Ecbatana.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  Sassanians  may  also  be  found  in  the  names  of  some  of 
the  villages  in  this  district;  thus,  we  have  Bahr&m&b&d  and 
Firuzabad,  and  three  '  abodes  of  the  sun,'  Khor&b&d,  Khur- 
shid&b&d,  and  Shems&b&d. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  note  is  the  village  or  district 
Mazdak&n,    also    written    Mazdaq&n,    some    miles    before 
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Nobardn.  There  is  a  tradition  of  this  district  having  been 
one  of  the  last  refuges  of  the  followers  of  Mazdak,  the  reli- 
gious impostor  killed  by  order  of  Anushirvin  ia  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  centurj'. 

Regarding  the  river  south  of  Mazdak&n,  now  called  Rexi 
Ch5i,  it  seems  that  it  was  formerly  called  Sefid  Rud.  The 
Kuzhet-ul-Qulilb  speaks  of  Mazdak&n  as  "  a  small  town,  a 
stream  from  which  flows  into  the  Sefid  Riid,"  and  in  the 
paragraph  on  SSveh  it  says,  that  "its  waters  come  from 
Mazdakdn  ; "  this  is  true  of  the  Reza  Gh&i,  which,  running 
into  the  Qara  Su,  waters  a  part  of  the  SAveh  plain.  Should, 
however,  the  Reza  Chk'i  itself  be  meant,  as  the  MazdaqSu 
water  running  into  the  Sefid  Rud,  we  have  the  former 
Persian  Sefid  Rud,  'white  river,'  changed  into  the  Turkish 
Qarasa,  '  black  river,'  which  ia  very  improbable, 

The  name  of  the  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blood 
Mountain,  Qanli-dagh,  ought  to  be  Buyuk&had,  not  Bi'ibuk- 
dhid;  the  former  is  mentioned  as  a  large  village  belonging 
to  Hamadin  in  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qiilub. 

Close  to  Biibukfibdd  is  the  village  Mil&gird.  The  name 
may  he  derived  from  mel,  'a  large  pear,  or  wine; '  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  a  place  from  the  Ashkanian  period,  meaning 
'  town  of  the  Medes.'  Moses  Chorenensis  speaks  of  a  Mara- 
gird,  an  Armenian  foundation  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (lib, 
i.  30).  This  may  have  been  a  later  foundation ;  some  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  point  to  former  importance. 

At  Nehdvend  I  was  shown  a  gravestone,  for  many  years 
supposed  to  be  over  the  grave  of  the  minister  of  Malik  Sh&h 
Seljuqi,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  who  was  killed  at  Nehivend  a.h. 
641,  but  buried  at  Ispahan.  On  the  stone  was  found  a  Cufio 
inscription,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Neh&vendis, 
showed  the  stone  to  belong  to  the  grave  of  a  Tiher-ibn- 
Ahmed,  who  died  a.h.  575. 

Near  Nehavend  ia  a  village  called  M'adi  Kereb,  with  the 
grave  of  Ahmed-ibn-'Omar,  the  grandson  of  M'adi  Kereb, 
who  fell  in  the  same  battle. 

Burujird  is  first  mentioned  in  HSriin-ur-Rashid's  reign; 
it  was  then  an  unimportant  village,  but  Ilamlileh,  governor 
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of  the  Jebel  province,  putting  up  his  residence  there,  gave 
rise  to  its  becoming  a  town.  It  is  generally  called  a  town  of 
Little  Lurist&n  ;  it  is,  however,  now  separate  from  the 
Lurist&n  province.  The  Seljuq  Burkydruq,  son  of  Malik 
Shdh,  died  here  a.h.  498. 

A  mound  near  Burujird,  called  Ghiqd  Kibrit,  may  be  the 
fortress  Kibrit,  mentioned  in  the  Akr4d-N&meh,  to  which  Izz- 
ud-din  Kersh&sp  ibn  I^ur-ud-din  Muhammed,  At&beg  of 
Lurist&n,  tried  to  retire  when  pursued  by  Hus4m-ud-din 
Khalil. 

Khorrem&b&d  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  an  event 
that  happened  a.h.  693  (1294).  According  to  the  Akr&d- 
N&meh,  Atabeg  Jem&l-ud-din  Khizr  was  killed  at  Khor- 
rem&b&d  in  that  year  by  Husdm-ud-din  and  Shems-ud-din 
of  the  Lebengi  tribe.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Khorremab&d  is  a  small  building,  inside  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  a  gravestone  devoid  of  any  inscription.  It  is  called  by 
some  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Khezr,  others  call  it  a 
qadamg4h  of  Ehezr,  that  is,  a  place  which  he  has  visited. 
The  latter  account  would  be  more  probable,  as  Ehezr  is 
supposed  to  be  still  alive.  The  true  explanation  is,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  murdered  Atdbeg. 

Khorrem&b&d  now  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  river ;  the 
old  town  was  situated  on  the  left  side.  The  most  notable 
ruins  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  are  a  sixty-feet  high  circular 
tower  built  of  bricks,  with  the  remains  of  a  Gufic  inscription 
round  the  top — the  foundations  of  the  walls  which  formed 
the  building — a  masjed  probably — in  which  the  tower  stood 
— ^part  of  a  large  aqueduct  with  a  high  stone  wall — and 
many  walls  of  smaller  buildings.  A  bridge,  of  which  ten 
arches  are  still  standing,  led  somewhat  south  of  the  present 
town  from  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  the  old  town  on  the 
left.  It  was  part  of  the  old  road,  called  the  Jaidar  road,  to 
the  Kerkeh  valley,  via  J&idar.  The  bridge  leading  to  the 
present  town  is  a  modern  construction,  built  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  by  'Ali  Murd&n  Khdn,  governor 
of  Lurist&n. 

On  the  hill  north-east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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^Hvcular  tower,  the  remains  of  a  guebre  daklimeh  ;  a  liltfe 
further  on  is  an  immenae  water  cistern  built  of  Urge  rougbly 
bown  stones. 

Somewhat  north  of  the  old  town  is  a  curious  stone  pillar 
with  an  inscription  never  yet,  I  believe,  deciphered.  The 
pillar  haa  a  height  of  9J  feet  above  the  ground,  is  three  feet 
long  and  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  The  inscription  is  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  pillar,  partly  in  Cufic,  partly  in  Naskhi 
character ;  it  looks  very  legible,  but  is  not  so.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  decipher  all  of  it ;  indeed,  the  only  parts  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  reading  were  the  first  and  second  lines 
and  part  of  the  third;  they  are  principally  composed  of 
names  and  titles,  and  offered  little  difficulty. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  thought  he  had  detected  the  name  of 
Shuja'-ud-din,  the  first  Atibeg  of  the  Khurshidi  dynasty,  on 
the  stone;  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  decipher  this 
name.  Mahmud-ibn-Muhammed,  snrnamed  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  Amir-ul-Momenin  (the  Khalifeh),  yamin-I-Amin 
nl-momenin,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  Malik  ShAh,  who 
ascended  the  throne  a.h.  611,  and  died  at  Ilamadfin  15th 
Shevv&l,  525  (a.d.  1118-1131).  Shujii'-ud-din  died  a.d. 
1230.  In  the  first  and  third  lines  I  have  read  the  jj^j  of 
the  inscription  Bursuq,  having  heard  that  a  naan  of  that 
name  was  a  great  Lur  chief  under  the  Atdbegs.  Bursuq 
belonged  to  the  now  extinct  Saki  branch  of  the  Balagiriweh 
tribe.  The  date  in  the  first  line  may  be  either  517 
or  519. 

Regarding  this  stone,  the  Lurs  say,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case,  that  the  inscription  indicates  to  any  one  clever 
enough  to  read  it  the  place  where  a  treasure  lies  buried,  but 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  read  it. 

The  Khorrem4b4d  district  seema  formerly  to  have  been 
called  Samha.  Regarding  SamhA,  the  Akrad-Nameh  says 
that  Atibeg  Shuja'-ud-din  sent  his  sons  Bedr  and  Heidar 
from  Manrtid  lo  Samhi  to  fight  the  Jengerdi  tribe.     The 

E  there  and  besieged  Diz-i-siy4h.  The  citadel  of 
>ad  is,  occasionally,  at  the  present  day,  called  Diz- 
iiere  is  thus  no  doubt  of  the  Ehorremab&d  fort 
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of  the  Jebel  province,  putting  up  his  residence  there,  gave 
rise  to  its  becoming  a  town.  It  is  generally  called  a  town  of 
Little  Lurist&n  ;  it  is,  however,  now  separate  from  the 
Lurist&n  province.  The  Seljuq  Burkydruq,  son  of  Malik 
Sh&h,  died  here  a.h.  498. 

A  mound  near  Burujird,  called  Ghiqd  Kibrit,  may  be  the 
fortress  Kibrit,  mentioned  in  the  A!kr4d-N&meh,  to  which  Izz- 
ud-din  Kersh&sp  ibn  I^ur-ud-din  Muhammed,  At&beg  ol 
Lurist&n,  tried  to  retire  when  pursued  by  Hus4m-ud-din 
Khalil. 

Khorrem&b&d  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  an  event 
that  happened  a.h.  693  (1294).  According  to  the  iCkr&d- 
N&meh,  Atdbeg  Jem&l-ud-din  Khizr  was  killed  at  Ehor- 
rem&bdd  in  that  year  by  Husdm-ud-din  and  Shems-ud-dfn 
of  the  Lebengi  tribe.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Khorremab&d  is  a  small  building,  inside  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  a  gravestone  devoid  of  any  inscription.  It  is  called  by 
some  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Khezr,  others  call  it  a 
qadamg&h  of  Khezr,  that  is,  a  place  which  he  has  visited 
The  latter  account  would  be  more  probable,  as  Ehezr  i 
supposed  to  be  still  alive.  The  true  explanation  is,  I  supposf 
that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  murdered  Atdbeg. 

Khorrem&bdd  now  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  river ;  t' 
old  town  was  situated  on  the  left  side.     The  most  nota) 
ruins  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  are  a  sixty-feet  high  circu 
tower  built  of  bricks,  with  the  remains  of  a  Cufic  inscript 
round  the  top — the  foundations  of  the  walls  which  fon 
the  building — a  masjed  probably — in  which  the  tower  sf 
— ^part  of  a  large  aqueduct  with  a  high  stone  waU— 
many  walls  of  smaller  buildings.     A  bridge,  of  which 
arches  are  still  standing,  led  somewhat  south  of  the  pit 
town  from  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  the  old  town  or 
left.     It  was  part  of  the  old  road,  called  the  J&idar.ior 
the  Kcrkeh  valley,  via  J&idar.     The  bridge  leidiilf 
present    town   is   a   modern  construction,   built^>* 
beginning  of  this  century  by  'All  Murd&n 
of  Lurist&n. 

On  the  hill  north-east  of  the  town 
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having  been  called  Diz-i-siydh,  the  Ehorrem&b&d  plain  or 
district,  Samhd;  this  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Manrud  district,  from  which,  according  to  the  Akr4d-N4meh, 
the  Lur  tribes  originally  came,  is  said  to  be  the  present 
M&didn-Eud,  north  of  J&idar,  now  inhabited  by  the  Zarini 
and  R4ki  tribes  of  the  great  'Amaleh  family. 

The  Sh&purkh&st  of  old  geographers  has  been  identified 
with  £horrem&b&d.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  place 
Sh&purkhdst  much  further  south.  The  many  ruins  in  the 
J&'idar  plain,  the  existence  there  of  the  name  of  Sh&pur,  in 
the  old  bridge  in  the  Teng-i-Dul&bcheh,  Pul-i-Shdpur,  and 
the  distance  given  by  Ibn  Haukal,  '' Sh&purkh&st  lies  22 
farsakhs  from  Nehdvend,"  lead  me  to  identify  the  present 
Jaidar  with  the  old  Sh&purkh&st.  The  Akrdd-N4meh 
mentions  a  plain  of  Sh&pur  in  which  a  battle  took  place 
between  Husam-ud-din  Khalil  and  Izz-ud-dCn  Kershasp ;  as, 
shortly  before,  Dehliz  is  mentioned,  the  plain  of  Shdpur  may 
have  been  Sh&purkh&st.  J&idar  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Dehliz.  The  country  between  Dehliz  and  J&'idar  is  not 
very  mountainous,  and  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being 
possible  for  a  battle  being  fought  there ;  the  hills  are  rounded 
off  like  downs,  are  easily  passed,  and  have  many  small  well- 
watered  valleys.  If  we  take  Khorrem&b&d  to  be  the  old 
Sh&purkh&st,  we  get  only  half  the  distance  from  Neh&vend 
mentioned  by  Ebn  Haukal. 

The  present  road  for  artillery  and  heavy  caravans,  the 
so-called  Jaidar  road,  goes  from  Khorrem&b&d  along  the 
right  side  of  the  Keshg&n  river  as  far  as  the  Dul&bcheh  pass 
— there  crosses  the  river — then  goes  along  the  left  side  of  it 
through  the  J&idar  plain — and  over  the  Dum-i-Chiil  pass  into 
the  Seimerreh  or  Kerkheh  valley.  This  was  also  the  old 
road  from  Samhd  to  'Arabistdn,  as  is  proved  by  the  old 
Pul-i-Sh&piir,  the  old  paved  way  on  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass, 
and  the  old  bridge  over  the  Seimerreh  close  by.  The  road 
divided  at  this  bridge,  one  road  went  over  the  bridge  to  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  the  other  kept  along  the  left  side. 
The  latter  is  easily  traced ;  opposite  the  place  called  Derreh- 
i-Khazineh  the  road  is  cut  through  the  rocks.     The  cutting 
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Wti  five  feet  wide  and  about  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  direct 
road  from  Sh&purkhaat  to  Seimerreb  went  over  the  Pul-i- 
Qainashan.  At  Pul-i-Teng  there  was  another  old  bridge ; 
probably  used  for  lighter  caravans  that  went  between 
Luristan  and  'Arabiatin  by  the  Kialin  road.  Alexander  the 
Great's  road  from  Siiaa  to  Etbatana  went  along  the  right 
eide  of  the  Kerkheh  and  Seimerreb,  past  Seimerreb  town, 
Sirw4n,  etc.  The  Seimerreb  is  called  Kerkeh  after  the 
Ab-i-Zil  has  joined  it  a.  few  miles  below  Pul-i-Teng, 

Just  a  little  above  the  fording  place  of  the  Z41  river,  and 
at  a  place  where  the  river  is  very  narrow,  are  the  remains 
of  three  one-arched  bridges  ;  one  ruin  looks  very  ancient, 
another  more  modern,  the  third  was  built  as  late  as  1830. 
These  bridges  are  on  tbe  old  road  to  Dizful. 

At  tbe  fording  place  over  the  Bel4dnid  are  traces  of  the 
old  road,  a  atone  pavement,  and  the  ruins  of  a  five-arcbod 
bridge ;  and  a  little  further  down  is  a  modern  bridge  with 
one  arch,  of  the  four  there  were,  still  standing. 

Having  passed  the  Bel^drud  river,  and  the  low  sandstone 
mountains  called  Do  Kuh,  one  enters  the  plain  called  Sahr&-i- 
Lur.  Persian  dictionaries  give  the  meaning  of  Lur  as  a 
plain  dug  up  by  floods,  exactly  what  this  plain  is.  It  con- 
sists of  conglomerates  covered  by  new  alluvium,  which  every 
year  in  tbe  rainy  season  is  dug  in  deep  trenches  or  river-beds 
by  the  floods  from  the  mountains.  The  people  of  Dizful  say 
Lur  means  a  large  unbounded  plain.  At  any  rate  the  name 
of  tbe  plain  Liir  has  nothing  in  common  with  tbe  name  of 
the  people  Lur ;  one  has  a  long,  the  other  a  short,  u.  Some 
old  aqueducts  come  from  the  Kub-i-V4n,  and  run  here  in  a 
south-western  direction.  The  aqueducts  had  their  water 
from  the  Eel4drud,  I  believe,  and  passed  tbe  ruins  called 
QaIa'b-i'Q4sem,  lying  on  tbe  slopes  of  the  V4n  mountain  in 
the  Teng-i-Van.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  tower  and  several 
small-roomed  buildings ;  the  Lurs  say  Qfisem  was  a  brother 
of  Sbipiirll.  {!) 

A  few  miles  before  Dizful,  and  after  passing  several  ruined 
villages,  we  come  upon  a  high  mound  called  Chiqa  Cbarmeh, 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ateshkedeh,  a  Are  temple. 
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Six  miles  beyond  the  first  stage  from  Teher&a,  on  the  road 
to  Hamadan,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stone  caray&nser&'i  and  of 
two  wells.  The  carav&nser&i  is  called  sangi  *  the  stone  one.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  carav&nser&is  built 
in  the  sixth  century  by  Anushirv&n  the  Just.  Ruins  of  a 
caray&nser&iy  exactly  like  this  one,  are  to  be  seen  at  Ahd&n, 
a  stage  beyond  Semn&n  on  the  high  road  to  Meshed,  and 
there  the  legend  says  that  it  was  one  of  Anushirv&n's  con- 
structions. The  distribution  of  the  rooms  and  stables  in 
these  two  old  carav&nser&'is  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
more  modem  ones. 

Six  miles  further  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  so  well 
known  in  ancient  times  (Polyb.  lib.  x.),  is  a  square  mound  of 
earth  with  a  few  fragments  of  pottery  on  it.  This  mound  is 
called  the  carav&nser&'i  Khaki,  that  is,  '  the  earthen  one.' 

A  few  miles  beyond  Kh&n&b&d,  the  second  post  stage  from 
Teher&n,  is  the  village  Dastjird,  with  a  mound  and  some 
ruined  towers.  A  Mullah  of  the  place  told  me  that  the  true 
name  of  the  village  was  Dast&jird.  There  may  here  have 
been,  during  the  Sassanian  period,  a  little  fort  or  guard-house 
on  the  high  road  from  Rey  to  Ecbatana.  A  reminiscence  of 
the  Sassanians  may  also  be  found  in  the  names  of  some  of 
the  villages  in  this  district;  thus,  we  have  Bahr&m&b&d  and 
Firuzabad,  and  three  '  abodes  of  the  sun,'  Ehor&b&d,  Khur- 
shid&b&d,  and  Shems&b&d. 

The  next  place  worthy  of  note  is  the  village  or  district 
Mazdak&n,    also    written    Mazdaq&n,    some    miles    before 
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Nobardn.  There  is  a  tradition  of  this  diBtrict  having  been 
ODe  of  the  laat  refuges  of  the  followers  of  Mazdak,  the  reli- 
gious impostor  killed  by  order  of  Aniishirvin  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  sixth  century. 

Regarding  the  river  south  of  MazdakSn,  now  called  Rezi 
Ch&i,  it  seems  that  it  was  formerly  called  Sefid  Ilud.  The 
Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  speaks  of  Mazdakdu  as  "  a  small  town,  a 
stream  from  which  flows  into  the  Sefid  Rud,"  and  in  the 
paragraph  on  Sfiveh  it  says,  that  "its  waters  come  from 
Mazdakdo ; "  this  is  true  of  the  Reza  Ch&i,  which,  running 
into  the  Qara  Sii,  waters  a  part  of  the  S&veh  plain.  Should, 
however,  the  Reza  Chai  itself  be  meant,  as  the  Mazdaqan 
water  running  into  the  Sefid  Rud,  we  have  the  former 
Persian  Sefid  Rud,  'white  river,'  changed  into  the  Turkish 
Qarasi'i,  '  6lack  river,'  which  ia  veiy  improbable. 

The  name  of  the  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blood 
Mountain,  Q4nli-dagh,  ought  to  be  Buyukdbid,  not  Bubuk- 
4bad  ;  the  former  is  mentioned  as  a  large  village  belonging 
to  Hamadiin  in  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub. 

Close  to  Biibukdb^d  ia  the  village  Mil&gird.  The  name 
may  be  derived  from  mc/,  '  a  large  pear,  or  wine; '  it  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  a  place  from  the  Aahkanian  period,  meaning 
'  town  of  the  Medes.'  Moses  Chorenensis  speaks  of  a  Mara- 
gird,  an  Armenian  foundation  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  (lib. 
i.  30).  This  may  have  been  a  later  foundation;  some  mounds 
in  the  neighbourhood  point  to  former  importance. 

At  Nehfiveod  I  was  shown  a  gravestone,  for  man)'  years 
supposed  to  be  over  the  grave  of  the  minister  of  Malik  Shkh 
Seljliqi,  Nizam- ul-Mulk,  who  was  killed  at  Nehfivend  a.t>. 
641,  but  buried  at  Ispahan.  On  the  stone  was  found  a  Cufio 
inscription,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Nehivendis, 
showed  the  stone  to  belong  to  the  grave  of  a  Tfther-ibn- 
Ahmed,  who  died  a.h.  575. 

Near  Nehavend  is  a  village  called  M'adi  Kereb,  with  the 
grove  of  A'hmed-ibn-'Omar,  the  grandson  of  M'adi  Kereb, 
who  fell  in  the  same  battle. 

Buriijird  is  first  menlioned  in  H&run-ur-Rashld's  reign ; 
it  was  then  an  unimportant  village,  but  Hamiileh,  governor 
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of  the  Jebel  province,  putting  up  his  residence  there,  gave 
rise  to  its  becoming  a  town.  It  is  generally  called  a  town  of 
Little  Luristdn  ;  it  is,  however,  now  separate  from  the 
Lurist&n  province.  The  Seljuq  Burkyaruq,  son  of  Malik 
Shdh,  died  here  a.h.  498. 

A  mound  near  Burujird,  called  Ghiq&  Kibrit,  may  be  the 
fortress  Kibrit,  mentioned  in  the  Akr4d-N&meh,  to  which  Izz- 
ud-din  Kersh&sp  ibn  I^ur-ud-din  Muhammed,  At&beg  of 
Lurist&n,  tried  to  retire  when  pursued  by  Hus4m-ud-din 
Khalil. 

Khorrem&b&d  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  an  event 
that  happened  a.h.  693  (1294).  According  to  the  ^r&d- 
Kameh,  Atabeg  Jem&l-ud-din  Khizr  was  killed  at  Khor- 
rem&b&d  in  that  year  by  Husam-ud-din  and  Shems-ud-din 
of  the  Lebengi  tribe.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Khorremab&d  is  a  small  building,  inside  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  a  gravestone  devoid  of  any  inscription.  It  is  called  by 
some  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Khezr,  others  call  it  a 
qadamgah  of  Ehezr,  that  is,  a  place  which  he  has  visited. 
The  latter  account  would  be  more  probable,  as  Ehezr  is 
supposed  to  be  still  alive.  The  true  explanation  is,  I  suppose, 
that  it  is  the  grave  of  the  murdered  Atdbeg. 

Khorremab&d  now  lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  river ;  the 
old  town  was  situated  on  the  left  side.  The  most  notable 
ruins  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  are  a  sixty-feet  high  circular 
tower  built  of  bricks,  with  the  remains  of  a  Cufic  inscription 
round  the  top — the  foundations  of  the  walls  which  formed 
the  building — a  masjed  probably — in  which  the  tower  stood 
— ^part  of  a  large  aqueduct  with  a  high  stone  wall — and 
many  walls  of  smaller  buildings.  A  bridge,  of  which  ten 
arches  are  still  standing,  led  somewhat  south  of  the  present 
town  from  the  right  side  of  the  river  to  the  old  town  on  the 
left.  It  was  part  of  the  old  road,  called  the  Jaidar  road,  to 
the  Kerkeh  valley,  via  J&idar.  The  bridge  leading  to  the 
present  town  is  a  modem  construction,  built  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century  by  'All  Murd&n  Kh&n,  governor 
of  Luristdn. 

On  the  hill  north-east  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a 
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of  a  guebre  dakhmeh  ; 


Hule 


pcular  tower,  the  i 
further  on  is  an  immeuae  water  cistern  built  of  large  roughly 
hewn  stones. 

Somewhat  north  of  the  old  town  is  a  curious  stone  pillar 
with  an  inscription  never  yet,  I  believe,  deciphered.  The 
pillar  has  a  height  of  QJ  feet  above  the  ground,  is  three  feet 
long  and  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  The  inscription  is  on 
the  four  sides  of  the  pillar,  partly  in  Cufic,  partly  in  Naskhi 
character ;  it  looks  very  legible,  but  is  not  so.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  decipher  all  of  it ;  indeed,  the  only  parts  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  reading  were  the  first  and  second  lines 
and  part  of  the  third;  they  are  principally  composed  of 
names  and  titles,  and  offered  little  difficulty. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  thought  he  had  detected  the  name  of 
Shuja'-ud-din,  the  first  At4beg  of  the  Khurshidi  dynasty,  on 
the  stone ;  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  decipher  this 
name.  Mahmud-ibn-Mubammed,  surnamed  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  Amir-ul-Momenin  (the  Ehalifeh),  yamtn-i-Amin 
ul-momeoin,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  Malik  Sh&h,  who 
ascended  the  throne  a.h.  511,  and  died  at  Ramadan  ISth 
Shevvdl,  525  (a.d.  1118-1131).  Shuj4'-ud-din  died  a.d. 
1230.  In  the  first  and  third  lines  I  have  read  the  j^  of 
the  inscription  Bursuq,  having  heard  that  a  man  of  that 
name  was  a  great  Lur  chief  under  the  Atabegs.  Bursuq 
belonged  to  the  now  extinct  Saki  branch  of  the  Balagiriweh 
tribe.  The  date  in  the  first  line  may  be  either  517 
or  519. 

Regarding  this  stone,  the  Lura  say,  aa  ia  almost  always 
the  case,  that  the  inscription  indicates  to  any  one  clever 
enough  to  read  it  the  place  where  a  treasure  lies  buried,  but 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  read  it. 

The  Khorrem4b4d  district  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
called  SamhA.  Regarding  SamhA,  the  A'krad-Nameh  says 
that  At^beg  ShujA'-ud-din  sent  his  sons  Bedr  and  Ileidar 
from  Manriid  to  Samhi  to  fight  the  Jeogerdi  tribe.  The 
»oiiB  went  there  and  besieged  Diz-i-siyah.  The  citadel  of 
Khorrem&bad  ia,  occasionally,  at  the  present  day,  called  Diz- 
i-siy&h ;   there  ia  thus  no  doubt  of  tho  Khorremabad  fort 
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having  been  called  Diz-i-siydh,  the  Khorrem&b&d  plain  or 
district,  Samhd;  this  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
Manrud  district,  from  which,  according  to  the  Akr4d-N4meh, 
the  Lur  tribes  originally  came,  is  said  to  be  the  present 
M&di&n-Eud,  north  of  J&idar,  now  inhabited  by  the  Zarini 
and  R4ki  tribes  of  the  great  'Amaleh  family. 

The  Sh&purkh&st  of  old  geographers  has  been  identified 
with  Khorrem&b&d.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  place 
Sh&purkhdst  much  further  south.  The  many  ruins  in  the 
Jai'dar  plain,  the  existence  there  of  the  name  of  Sh&pur,  in 
the  old  bridge  in  the  Teng-i-Dul&bcheh,  Pul-i-Shdpur,  and 
the  distance  given  by  Ibn  Haukal,  '' Sh&purkh&st  lies  22 
farsakhs  from  Neh&vend,"  lead  me  to  identify  the  present 
Jaidar  with  the  old  Sh&purkh&st.  The  Akr&d-N&meh 
mentions  a  plain  of  Sh&pur  in  which  a  battle  took  place 
between  Husam-ud-din  Khalil  and  Izz-ud-dCn  Kershasp ;  as, 
shortly  before,  Dehliz  is  mentioned,  the  plain  of  Sh&pur  may 
have  been  Sh&purkh&st.  J&'idar  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Dehliz.  The  country  between  Dehliz  and  J&i'dar  is  not 
very  mountainous,  and  does  not  preclude  the  idea  of  its  being 
possible  for  a  battle  being  fought  there ;  the  hills  are  rounded 
off  like  downs,  are  easily  passed,  and  have  many  small  well- 
watered  valleys.  If  we  take  Khorrem&b&d  to  be  the  old 
Sh&purkh&st,  we  get  only  half  the  distance  from  Neh&vend 
mentioned  by  Ebn  Haukal. 

The  present  road  for  artillery  and  heavy  caravans,  the 
so-called  J&idar  road,  goes  from  Ehorrem&b&d  along  the 
right  side  of  the  Keshg&n  river  as  far  as  the  Dul&bcheh  pass 
— there  crosses  the  river — then  goes  along  the  left  side  of  it 
through  the  J&idar  plain — and  over  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass  into 
the  Seimerreh  or  Kerkheh  valley.  This  was  also  the  old 
road  from  Samhd  to  'Arabist&n,  as  is  proved  by  the  old 
Pul-i-Sh&piir,  the  old  paved  way  on  the  Dum-i-Chul  pass, 
and  the  old  bridge  over  the  Seimerreh  close  by.  The  road 
divided  at  this  bridge,  one  road  went  over  the  bridge  to  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  the  other  kept  along  the  left  side. 
The  latter  is  easily  traced ;  opposite  the  place  called  Derreh- 
i-Khazineh  the  road  is  cut  through  the  rocks.     The  cutting 
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'five  feet  wide  and  about  fifteen  feet   deep.     The  direct 

road  from  ShipiirkliiBt  to  Seimerreli  went  over  the  Pul-i- 
Qamashaa,  At  Pul-i-Teng  there  waa  another  old  bridge ; 
probably  used  for  lighter  caravans  that  went  between 
Luriatan  and  'Arabiatda  by  the  Ki&tSa  road.  Alexander  the 
Great's  road  from  Siisa  to  Ecbatana  went  along  the  right 
side  of  the  Korkheh  and  Seimorreh,  past  Seimerreh  town, 
Sirw&n,  etc.  The  Seimerreh  is  called  Kerkeh  after  the 
Ab-i-Z&l  has  joined  it  a  levf  miles  below  Pul-i-Teng. 

Just  a  little  above  the  fording  place  of  the  Zal  I'iver,  and 
at  a  place  whore  the  river  is  very  narrow,  are  the  remains 
of  three  one-arched  bridges  ;  one  ruin  looks  very  ancient, 
another  more  modern,  the  third  was  built  as  late  as  1830. 
These  bridges  are  on  the  old  road  to  Dizfiil. 

At  the  fording  place  over  the  BeUdrud  are  traces  of  the 
old  road,  a  stone  pavement,  and  the  ruins  of  a  five-arched 
bridge;  and  a  little  further  down  is  a  modern  bridge  with 
one  arch,  of  the  four  there  were,  still  standing. 

HaWng  passed  the  Belddriid  river,  and  the  low  sandstone 
mountains  called  Do  Kuh,  one  enters  the  plain  called  Sahr4-i- 
Lur.  Persian  dictionaries  give  the  meaning  of  Liir  as  a 
plain  dug  up  by  fioods,  exactly  what  this  plain  is.  It  con- 
sist* of  conglomerates  covered  by  new  alluvium,  which  every 
year  in  the  rainy  season  is  dug  in  deep  trenches  or  river-beds 
by  the  floods  from  the  mountains.  The  people  of  Dizfiil  say 
Lur  means  a  large  unbouadcd  plain.  At  any  rate  the  name 
of  the  plain  Litr  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  name  of 
the  people  Lfir;  one  has  a  long,  the  other  a  short,  ;/.  Some 
old  aqueducts  come  from  the  Kuh-i-Van,  and  run  here  in  a 
south-western  direction.  The  aqueducts  had  their  water 
from  the  Beladrud,  I  believe,  and  passed  the  ruins  called 
Qala'h-i-Q4sem,  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  Ykn  mountain  in 
the  Teng-i-V&n.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  tower  and  several 
small-roomed  buildings  ;  the  Lurs  say  Q4sem  was  a  brother 
of  Shdpiirll.  (!) 

A  few  miles  before  Dizfiil,  and  after  passing  several  ruined 
villages,  we  come  upon  a  high  mound  called  Chiqa  Charmeh, 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ateshkedeh,  a  fire  temple. 
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On  the  Ei&l&Q  road  from  Khorrem&b&d  to  the  Z&l  river,  I 
saw  no  traces  of  any  old  road. 

A  peak  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  K'i&I&n  mountain 
is  called  Tuq-i-Mani,  or  Chiq-i-M&ni  (the  Peak  of  M&ni). 
I  was  told  that  on  the  top  of  it  were  some  chambers  hewn 
into  the  rock,  and  that  M&ni  the  painter  (Manes)  was  there 
hidden  for  a  year  before  appearing  to  his  disciples  as  a  young 
man.  In  a  line  due  north  from  the  Chiq  (or  Ghiqa)  Milni 
are  the  caves  of  Kepkdn  or  Eo'ig&n  (from  i^isjpA;  '  a  partridge/ 
Lur  JToz),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  with  chambers 
cut  into  the  rock,  and  still  further  north  the  caves  of  Jem4l 
Xel.     The  Lurs  speak  of  these  as  dakhmehs. 

The  bridge  of  Dizful  is  a  Sassanian  construction,  but  very 
much  damaged. 

A  little  beyond  Sh&h&bdd,  about  ten  miles  from  Dizful, 
on  the  road  from  Dizful  to  Shushter,  are  the  extensive 
ruins  identified  by  travellers  as  the  site  of  the  city  Jundi 
Shapur.  According  to  Oriental  geographers,  Jundi  Sh&pur 
was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  had  well- watered  date  plantations  and 
gardens.  I  believe  Jundi  Sh&pur  was  really  somewhat  west, 
or  south-west  rather,  of  Shah&b&d,  where  there  would  have 
been  a  greater  water  supply  than  could  ever  have  existed  at 
Sh&h&bad.  The  few  canals  that  come  from  the  Al)-i-Diz  end 
are  cut  somewhat  above  the  town,  through  the  easily  broken 
conglomerate  rocks,  have  as  much  water  now  as  they  formerly 
had,  and  could  not  give  water  enough  for  extensive  date 
plantations  or  gardens.  Sh&hdb&d  has  at  present  not  a 
single  date  palm ;  Siy&h  Mansur,  a  village  a  short  distance 
off,  has  only  one  palm.  The  distcmces  given  by  Oriental 
geographers,  for  instance  Abulfeda,  who  says  from  Shushter 
to  Jundi  Shdpur  is  eight  farsakhs,  and  from  Jundi  Sh&pur  to 
Shush  is  six  farsakhs,  would  coincide  with  the  position  of 
Sh&h&b4d.  Drawing  an  arc  with  a  radius  of  eight  farsakhs 
from  Shushter,  and  another  with  a  radius  of  six  farsakhs 
from  Shush,  we  get  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  arcs 
at  Sh&h&b&d.  But  the  road  did  not  go  in  a  straight  line, 
and  the  radii  would  have  to  be  considerably  shortened.  We 
should  then  get  the  point  of  section  south-west  of  Sh&h4b&d| 
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closer  to  the  river,  where  there  are  many  high  mound$«  many 
trees,  and  a  more  abundant  water  supply  than  at  Shahabad. 
The  fersakha  for  this  part  of  Persia  I  take  at  a  little  over 
three  statute  miles  (22^  to  a  d^ree  of  the  equator) ;  at  the 
present  day  the  inhabitants  of  'Arabist&n  distinguish  between 
a  &r8akh-i-'ajem  and  a  farsakh-i-'arab,  calling  the  former 
about  twenty  per  cent,  longer.  From  different  measurements 
of  distances  by  myself,  and  the  distances  as  given  by  the  in- 
habitants, I  got  the  figures  3*125  miles  per  farsakh,  while 
the  'ajem  or  Persian  £Eursakh  equals  3*82  miles. 

There  was  a  bridge  over  the  Jib-i-Diz  between  Susa  and 
Jundi  Sh&pur ;  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen.  Persian  tradition 
regarding  Jundi  Sh&pur's  origin  is  as  follows:  Shapur  I.  came 
to  Ehuzist&n  with  a  great  army,  and  encamped  somewhere 
between  Shushter  and  Shush.  His  camping  place  was  called 
Jnnd-i-Shapur,  the  army  or  camp  of  Shapur.  Shapur  11. 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Qeisar  (Emperor),  who  always  had  him 
led  before  him  when  on  the  march  to  Khuzist&n.  At  Jund* 
i-Sh&piir,  the  Persian  monarch  escaped,  collected  his  people^ 
and,  after  a  great  battle,  took  the  Qeisar  prisoner,  and 
ordered  him  to  send  for  masons  and  architects  from  Constan- 
tinople, to  rebuild  the  bridge  and  other  constructions  which 
the  Roman  army  had  destroyed.  The  Qeisar  was  kept  a 
prisoner  till  he  died,  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  time 
were  built  the  bridges  of  Shushter,  and  the  various  dykes 
and  dams  which  I  shall  mention  further  on.  1  need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  Shapur  I.  who  captured  the  Eoman  Emperor 
Valerian  a.d.  260;  Sh&purll.  had  wars  with  Constantius 
II.,  Julian,  and  Jovian,  but  captured  no  emperor.  Persian 
history,  as  usual,  is  at  fault. 

The  ruins  at  Sb&hab&d  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
Shehr-i-D'iagonus,  the  town  of  Diogenes.  From  Polybius 
we  know  (v.  46,  48,  54 ;  x.  29,  30)  that  a  Diogenes  was  a 
governor  (pra^fectus)  of  Susiana  during  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  the  Great.  This  Sbebr-i-Diagonus  was  most 
probably  one  of  his  foundations,  or  perhaps  only  a  fortified 
camp.  When  the  rebels  under  Molo  attacked  Susa,  Diogenes 
defended  the  arx;  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  Molo  com^ 
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mitted  suicide,  and  Diogenes  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  military  forces  in  Media. 

About  half-way  between  G&wnek  and  Shdshter  are  Beveral 
old  canals  which  came  from  the  Kuran  river  above  Shtishter. 
The  place  where  the  waters  of  these  canals  were  led  by 
lateral  channels  into  different  parts  of  the  plain  is  now  called 
Jubbandi.  These  canals  had  their  water  from  the  large  canal 
cut  at  Gotwend,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  river.  The  canals 
are  now  partly  filled  up,  and  only  occasionally,  when  in 
early  spring  the  Kuran  river  rises  very  high,  have  any 
water.  The  many  mounds  to  be  seen  here  show  the  district 
to  have  been  very  populous.  With  the  decline  of  Jundi 
Sh&pur,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  canals  were  neglected, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  deserted  their  villages. 

The  water-system  of  Shushter  and  neighbourhood  was  long 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  to  explain  it  correctly.  As,  in  a  matter  of  importance, 
one  report  more  may  be  useful,  I  herewith  give  the  result 
of  my  own  observations,  aided  by  the  traditions  I  heard 
from  the  Persians. 

Ardeshir  Babek&n  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  dam 
across  the  river  so  as  to  raise  the  water  and  get  it  up  to  the 
level  of  the  town.  He  also  cut  the  D&r'i&n  canal,  which  led 
the  water  into  the  town  and  into  the  fields  beyond.  The 
dam  then  got  destroyed,  and  Shushter  was  without  water  till 
the  workmen  sent  for  by  Valerian  renewed  it.  Thus  far 
the  Persian  tradition.  Ardeshir  B&bek&n  having  built  a  dam 
at  Shushter  seems  to  be  improbable.  His  short  reign  and  his 
wars  with  the  Ashkanians  would  hardly  have  given  him 
sufficient  time.  But  the  canal,  as  its  name  indicates,  may 
have  been  one  of  the  works  of  Darius,  the  name  D&r'i&n 
being  a  contraction  of  D&rabi&n.  The  river  running  west 
of  the  town,  and  having  its  bed  in  soft  alluvial  soil,  probably 
got  lower  and  lower  every  day,  till  at  last,  by  not  filling  the 
D&r'idn  canal,  it  left  the  town  and  its  southern  fields  dry. 
The  Persians  then  got  Roman  workmen  to  aid  them.  A 
deep  canal  was  dug  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
river  was  diverted  from  the  west  to  the  easU     Following  the 


tDcliae  of  tlie  alluWal  plain,  this  new  river  or  canal,  the 
present  Gerger,  was  cut  towards  the  bed  of  the  old  river  ut 
the  present  Band-i-Qir.  The  old  river  was  then  entirety 
emptied  by  constnicliug  a  t«Riporarj'  dum  across  it  just  at 
the  fork  where  the  new  river  had  been  cut.  The  bed  of  the 
old  river  was  then  raised  several  yards,  but  to  prevent  any 
washing  away  of  soil,  and  a  consequent  fall  of  the  river,  the 
whole  bed  was  paved  with  huge  stones  well  jointed  by  lead, 
This  pavement  is  called  ShSdurvin,  A  dam  was  then  also 
built  across  the  new  river  so  as  to  raise  the  water  on  to  the 
Sbadurvan,  Ihe  temporary  dam  was  removed,  and  the  water, 
or  a  part  of  it,  returned  to  its  old  bed,  forming,  as  at  the 
present  day,  a  waterfall  when  it  gets  to  the  end  of  the  paved 
and  raised  way,  the  Sh&durv&n.  The  Dari&u  canal  became 
also  filled,  and  the  town  and  the  country  lying  south  of  it 
were  well  watered.  Later  on,  the  flow  of  water  was  regu- 
lated by  dykes  or  small  tunnel-like  openings  in  the  dam  over 
the  new  river  in  such  a  manner  that  two-sixths  of  the  water 
flowed  east,  four-sixths  west  of  the  town.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  appellations  Do  Dank  and  Chohar  DAuk.  The  Gerger 
dam  occasionally  got  damaged,  and  once  in  the  tatter  part  of 
the  last  century  nearly  all  the  water  rushed  through  the  Gerger 
canal  and  the  Darifin  became  perfectly  empty ;  the  dam  was 
then  reconstructed.  The  present  bridge  over  tlie  Gerger 
built  on  the  dam  is  a  modem  construction.  The  bridge  over 
the  Shuteit,  partly  destroyed  in  1S32,  and  repaired  by 
Muharamed  'All  Mir^^  some  years  lat-er,  is  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  bridge.  The  very  old  bridge  waa 
destroyed  by  Hejaj-ibn-Yiisuf  during  the  reign  of  'Abd-ul- 
Malek-ibn-Mervan  (684-705). 

A  little  distance  higher  up  the  river  are  traces  of  an  old 
bridge,  and  some  ruins  called  Qala'h-i-Dukhtar,  and  Quia'h-i 
Kustam.  They  were  probably  on  the  direct  road  between 
Jundi  Shdpiir  and  'Idej,  leaving  Shiishter  on  the  right.  At 
Baud- i-Dukli tar,  six  mites  higher  up,  are  ruins  of  a  dyke,  and 
u  canal  which  goes  towards  Jubbandi. 

Hegarding  the  older  appellations  of  the  rivers  there  I'a  a 
great  deal  of  confusion.     There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Do  D&nk 
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of  Timur's  time  having  been  the  present  Gerger,  and  the 
Chahdr  D&nk  the  present  Shuteit.  The  origin  of  the  word 
Gerger  is  doubtful ;  it  may  be  a  word  imitating  the  sound  of 
the  waters  gurgling  through  the  tunnels  of  the  dam.  The 
author  of  the  Tohfet-ul-'Aalem  says  that  some  people 
from  the  village  Gerger  in  Azerb&ij^n  came  and  settled  at 
Shushter,  and  that  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  they 
inhabited  became  called  Gerger,  and  hence  the  name  of  the 
river.  The  name  Shuteit  is  modem,  and  points  to  an  increase 
or  overflowing  of  the  river,  perhaps  when,  after  repairing  the 
Gerger  dam  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  water  of  the 
old  arm  increased.  We  have  another  name,  used  sometimes 
for  one  branch,  sometimes  for  another,  viz.  Mashreq&n.  This 
name  would  indicate  the  eastern  branch,  the  Gerger ;  many 
authors  say  that  the  Mashreqdn  was  the  western  branch — 
thus  the  old  river.  Xhmed  Tusi  makes  the  matter  quite 
conclusive  by  saying  that  the  Sh&durv&n  (which  we  know  to 
be  in  the  western  branch)  was  in  the  Mashreq&n  river. 
Edrisi,  after  saying  that  the  Mashreq&n  river  was  westward 
of  the  town,  speaks  of  a  Mashreq&n  district  with  many  date 
palms  being  passed  before  getting  to  'Asker  Mukrem.  At 
'Asker  Mukrem  was  a  bridge  of  twenty  boats  over  the  river, 
and  ships  went  from  here  to  .Ahw&z,  eight  farsakhs  distant. 
The  Nuzhet-ul-Qulub  says  distinctly  that  'Asker  Mukrem 
was  built  on  the  Do  D&nk  river,  and  that  it  was  first  called 
Lashker;  the  geographical  position  of  'Asker  Mukrem  is 
given  as  five  minutes  of  longitude  east  of  Shushter,  thus  on 
the  Gerger.  Putting  these  statements  together,  we  get 
'Asker  Mukrem  on  the  Do  D&nk;  Gerger  and  Do  Dknk 
being  different  names  of  the  same  river,  the  eastern  branch, 
and  Mashreq&n  being  a  name  given  to  both  branches  indif- 
ferently. Mashreq&n  being  a  large  and  populous  district, 
lying  between  and  on  both  branches,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  rivers  would  be  called  'Ab-i-Mashreqdn,  simply 
because  they  came  from  Mashreq&n,  or  because  Mashreq&n 
was  situated  on  them,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  Gerger 
and  Shuteit  are  indiscriminately  called  'Ab-i-Shushter  be- 
cause they  come  from  a  pass  by  that  town.     The  statements 
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'  of  the  Nuzhet-ul-Qoliib  (in  another  ploce)  that  one-third  of 
iiahter  water  went  west  and  two-thirds  east  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  Jehan-Naraa  that  the  Do  Dank  ran  west, 
the  Chahar  Dank  east,  must  be  errors.  Such  errors  seem  to 
be  easily  made;  an  English  traveller,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  made  a  sketch-map  of  Sbushter  and  its  rivers,  and 
placed  the  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Shuteit. 

Somewhat  above  Band-i-Qir,  on  the  Gerger,  are  some 
^tensive  ruins,  mounds  with  bricks  and  pottery,  which  I 
would  identify  as  the  site  of  'Aaker  llukrem.  The  distance 
thence  to  Ahw4z  is  twenty-six  miles,  a  little  over  eight 
and  a  quarter  'Arab  farsakhs.  The  southern  gate  of  Sbushter 
is  still  called  the  Lashker  gate. 

Band-i-Qir  was  a  dyke,  whose  stones  were  fastened  together 
by  bitumen,  gir.  The  'Arabs  told  me  that  when  the  river 
was  low,  boys  occasionally  dived  to  the  bottom,  and  picked 
up  stones  and  bricks  with  bitumen  attached  to  them.  The 
dyke  here  raised  the  water  of  the  Gerger  for  irrigating  the 
country  south  of  Band-i-Qir  as  far  as  Weis. 

Info  the  almost  perpendicular  aides  of  the  sandstone  hills 
north-east  of  Shushter,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  river,  are 
cut  many  chambers  and  niches,  gucbre  dakhmebs,  and  on 
the  flat  bill-tops  we  see  here  and  there  platforms,  six  feet  by 
four,  which  were  used  as  places  for  washing  the  dead.  Each 
platform  has  a  deeper  part  in  its  centre  for  collecting  the 
water,  and  a  groove  from  the  centre  of  the  platform  towards 
the  slope  of  the  hill  served  as  a  gutter  to  lead  it  off.  Some 
of  the  chambers  have  two  or  three  niches  in  them ;  some 
chambers  had  an  arrangement  for  letting  off  water  like  the 
platforms  described,  but  smaller.  The  central  deeper  part 
of  the  one  I  measured  was  three  inches  deep,  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  nine  inches  wide.  The  entrances  to  the  dukhmehs 
are  very  small,  some  are  only  thirty-two  inches  high  and 
twenly-one  inches  wide.  Of  many  chambers  the  front  walls, 
being  of  soft  sandstone,  and  out  rather  thin,  had  fallen  down. 
On  the  front  wall  of  a  chamber,  close  to  the  entrance  hole, 
X  noticed  the Pehlevi inscription  3)^3i. 
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Here  and  there  amongst  the  hills  are  ruins  of  platforms 
built  of  stone,  and  remains  of  steps  leading  up  to  them. 

The  S&I&sil  castle  of  Shushter  was  built,  according  to  the 
Tohfet-ul-'A&lem,  by  a  slave  Saldsil;  according  to  the  Tarikh- 
i-'Azadi,  by  Nur-TJllah-ibn-Sherlf.  A  probable  connexion 
between  the  2*6X17  of  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  mention  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  towns  of  Susiana,  has 
already,  many  years  ago,  been  pointed  out. 

The  old  dams  and  aqueducts  from  Band-i-Qir  to  Ahw&z, 
and  the  great  dyke  at  Ahw&z,  and  the  ruins  there,  have  been 
often  enough  described.  The  canals  south  of  Ahw&z  are 
modem.  A  canal  went  from  Sam&  'Ainieh  or  Ism'ailieh 
south-east  to  Dor&k;  it  is  now  filled  up.  The  Salm&nieh 
canal  took  the  Kariin  water  to  Fellahieh,  the  M&red  canal 
(from  Sidd-i-Solim&n)  went  to  Qob&n.  When  Qob&n  got 
ruined,  and  Fellahieh  began  to  prosper,  the  Salm&nieh 
canal  was  dug.  A  branch  was  also  dug  from  the  M&red 
canal  to  Fellahieh.  The  Mared  canal  and  the  mounds  of  the 
old  dyke  are  generally  called  Sableh  ;  Sableh,  however,  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  village  lying  opposite,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Earun,  and  from  Sableh  a  canal  goes  towards  the 
north  of  Muhamreh.  The  M&red  canal  has  water  at  high 
tide  as  far  as  Fellahieh;  the  Salm&nieh  and  Ism'ailieh  canals 
are  filled  up  with  sand. 

From  Mor&n  due  south  to  the  M&red  canal  is  a  line  of 
mounds ;  the  mounds  are  not  high,  but  are  high  enough  to 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  desert.  They  contain  many  bricks 
and  pieces  of  pottery,  and  were,  perhaps,  watch-towers  on 
the  old  high  road  to  the  south. 

The  tree  most  commonly  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  Susiana,  as  well  as  of  Babylonia  {vide  Ainsworth's 
Researches,  London,  1858,  p.  125),  is  the  gharab.  This  is  a 
tree  half  poplar,  half  willow,  having  lanceolate  and  cordate 
leaves  on  the  same  branches.     There  is  no  doubt  of  this  tree 

being  the  Hebrew  !l*^y  of  Scripture,^  the  true  Salix  Baby* 


1  Leviticus  xxiii.  40  ;  Job  xl.  22  ;  Psalms  cxxxvii.  2 ;  Isaiah  xy.  7  ;  xlir.  4i 
The  Chaldsoan  and  S}Tiac  Tersions  have  the  same  word. 
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lonim.  The  Hebrew  word,  pointing  to  something  mixed  or 
mingled,  applies  to  the  different  forms  of  the  leaves,  not  as 
Parkhurat,  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  to  different  colours  of  the 
leaves.  The  tree  which  we  know  aa  the  Si!ix  Babylonica, 
the  weeping  willow,  is  not  found  in  Babylonia  and  Susiana. 
The  names  weeping  willow,  sanle  pleureur,  ete.,  are  evidently 
derived  from  a  meaning  of  the  word  gharab, '  a  tear.'  Persians 
call  the  gharab  a  willow ;  the  true  willow  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  Sifsaf;  our  weeping  willow  is  the  Persian  Bld-i- 
majnun. 

From  Shushter  to  Ispahan  I  took  the  road  of  which  Ibn 
Batuta  has  given  an  itinerary.  The  first  traces  of  the  old 
road  were  at  Pul-i-burideh  on  the  TundAb,  running  towards 
RAm  Hormuz.  Bagh-i-Malek  is  the  old  Manjeniq. 
Helaig4n  is  Ibn  Batuta's  Hel&ikhin.  Malamir  is  the  old 
'Idej  or  Izej.  A  little  before  HeUigdo,  in  the  Qda'h-i-Tul 
plain,  is  a  little  village  inhabited  by  the  Uahkiihi  or  Ushkiii 
(the  long  u  pronounced  like  the  German  «  or  tie)  tribe,  a 
name  wonderfully  like  OiJ^iot  or  Uxii.  On  the  Sar-i-Rak 
mountain,  beyond  Mdlamir,  are  several  miles  of  the  old 
paved  way,  here  called  Il4h-i-Suh4ni.  Qala'h-i-JIedresseh 
is  one  of  the  many  caravduseriis  spoken  of  by  Ibn  Batuta 
as  built  by  the  Fazlvieh  j\.t4bega  of  Gfreat  Luristin.  Beyond 
it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Euran  river. 
From  the  Kuh-i-Salid  down  to  the  BSzuft  river  is  a  steep 
descent  of  2046  feet;  traces  of  the  old  road  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  descent,  and  ruins  of  a  bridge  that  went  over  the 
river  lie  a  few  yards  above  the  present  Pul-i-'am4ret,  which 
by-tbe-bye  consists  only  of  the  simple  trunk  of  an  oak.  At 
Dopuhin  are  the  ruins  of  two  old  bridges.  lu  the  Ardal 
pass  are  parts  of  the  old  paved  way.  In  the  SiilejSn  plain 
an  old  viaduct.  The  last  point  of  Ibn  Batuta's  route  which 
I  have  been  able  to  identify  by  name  is  the  Qahv-i-Rukh 
pass,  Ibn  Batuta's  Geriveh-ur-Rukh.  Ibn  Batuta's  Ushtur- 
kan,  Finizan,  two  towns,  and  Noblan,  a  village,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find. 

On  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Burujird  I  passed  through 
the  province  of  Feridau  ;  its  capital  is  Dardn,  a  village  with 
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300  families.  In  the  village  Akhor&  are  some  Georgian 
speaking  families.  The  town  Puashish  of  the  maps  never 
was  a  town.  It  lies  beyond  the  Parsisht  mountain,  and  is  at 
present  a  smaU  deserted  village,  called  Parsisht.  There  are 
also  a  small  ruin  called  Shah  nishin,  and  the  grave  of  a 
nameless  saint.  Further  north  I  passed  a  river  called  Keij  ; 
it  helped  to  identify  the  site  of  the  old  town  Kerj  as  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  perhaps  at,  Gulp&'ig&n.  Keij, 
according  to  the  Muajem-ul-Bulddn,  was  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Harun-ur-Rashid,  and  according  to  the  Nuzhet-ul- 
Qulub  was  forty-five  farsakhs  from  Ispah&n,  and  thirty-five 
from  Kengdwer. 

My  maps  of  the  above-mentioned  roads  are  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Kiepert,  of  Berlin,  for  publication. 
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Art.  XII. — Identification  of  the  "  Fahe  Baton  "  of  the  Muslims 
with  the  "  Zodiacal  Light "  of  Europeans,  By  J.  W. 
Bedhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  Hon.  Memb.  B.S.L. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  the 
spring  of  1877,  and  printed  in  the  tenth  volume,  new  series 
(p.  344),  of  its  Journal,  a  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
natural  phenomenon  known  to  Muslims  of  every  clime  as 
the  "  False  Dawn  "  was  no  other  than  what  is  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  "  The  Zodiacal  Light." 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Society's  rule  by  which  a 
certain  number  of  copies  are  furnished  to  the  writers  of 
papers  printed  in  its  Journal,  this  subject  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  several  of  our  most  talented  astronomers,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  adopt  a  method  of  authoritatively 
settling  the  question,  which  is  not  only  interesting  to  Orien- 
talists as  one  of  lexicology,  but  also  to  the  astronomical 
world  as  involving  a  point  in  the  archaoology  of  their  special 
science. 

All  our  Oriental  dictionaries  content  themselves  with  the 
mere  verbal  translation  of  the  Eastern  expression  "false 
dawn,"  and  astronomical  treatises  teach  Europeans  that  the 
"  zodiacal  light "  was  first  observed  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  named  by 
Gassini  in  1683. 

When  the  former  paper  was  read  to  the  Society,  an  idea 
was  oflfered  that  the  identification  of  the  "  false  dawn  "  with 
the  "zodiacal  light"  was  well  known.  Still,  the  lexicons 
are,  to  this  day,  silent  on  the  subject. 

To  test  that  matter  to  the  utmost,  I  wrote  at  once  to  the 
accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  a 
letter^  requesting  him,  if  permissible,  to  put  the  two  follow- 
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ing  questions  to  that  learned  body :  ''  What  is  the  European 
name  of  the  phenomenon  called  'false  dawn'  and  'wolf's 
tail '  ? ''  and  **  Is  any  author  known  who  has  given  the 
"Western  equivalent  to  those  Eastern  names  P  *' 

The  following  is  the  answer,  in  its  original  English,  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman : 

"Paris,  19,  Rue  Mazakinb,  Maj/  27,  1877. 
'*  Dear  Sir, — The  letter  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
address  to  the  Council  of  the  SociiU  Asiatique  has  been  coni- 
municated  in  its  last  sitting,  and  I  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  honourable  duty  to  reply  to  you.  I  consulted  an  ex- 
perienced Oriental  scholar,  M.  d'Abbadie,  of  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences,  and  he  answered  that  the  'wolf's  tail'  mast 
be  the  Zodiacal  Lights  which  appears  in  the  form  of  a  tail  or 
a  cue.     Believe  me,  etc.,  J.  Oppeet,  etc," 

To  a  somewat  similar  communication,  accompanying  a 
copy  of  my  paper,  to  t)ie  Astronomer  Royal,  an  answer  was 
returned,  of  which  the  following  paragraph  is  selected : 

"  Royal  Observatory,  October  17,  1878. 
"  I  do  not  doubt  the  correctness  of  your  identification  of 
the  appearance  of  which  you  speak  with  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  its  observation.  Professor  C.  P. 
Smyth  of  Edinburgh  has  given  attention  to  the  zodiacal 
light,  as  seen  in  favourable  latitudes.  The  appearance  which 
you  describe  is  known  in  poetry,  e.g.  Moore's  Light  of  the 
Harem — 

'  'Tis  dawn,  at  least  that  earlier  dawn, 
Whose  glimpses  are  again  withdrawn.' " 

This  answer  did  not  meet  my  suggestion,  since  repeated  in 
various  directions,  that  some  European  well  acquainted  with 
the  Zodiacal  light  should  be  brought  together,  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  with  a  Muslim  of  experience  and  learning, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  "false  dawn,"  some  morning 
early,  when  this  phenomenon  is  there  visible ;  this  being  the 
only  satisfactory  method  by  which  the  question  could  be 
definitively  set  at  rest. 
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In  answer  to  a  letter,  with  a  copy  of  my  paper,  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  was  so  obliging  as  to  write  as  follows : 

"Edinburgh,  19/A  Oct,  1878. 
"Your  conclusion  as  to  the  Muslim  idea  of  a  false 
dawn — in  shape  like  a  wolfs  tail,  and  pointing  more  or  less 
upwards — in  contrast  with  the  true  dawn  spreading  after- 
wards horizontally — being  the  zodiacal  light,  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  correct  —  almost  necessarily  correct.  For  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  either  phenomenon  describe  them 
so  well  and  simply,  that  I  have  sometimes  used  almost  the 
same  words  myself,  when  telling  of  what  I  had  seen,  east- 
ward before  sunrise,  and  westward  after  sunset.  In  the 
former  case,  when  getting  up  at  certain  seasons  early  in 
the  morning  hours,  in  latitudes  28^  and  35^,  and  gazing 
on  the  eastern  starlit  skies,  the  false  dawn  of  the  zodiacal 
light  was  so  excessively  conspicuous  for  hours  before  the 
true  dawn  appeared,  that  I  wondered  exceedingly  at  the 
phenomenon  not  having  excited  more  astronomical  interest. 
I  am  therefore  not  at  all  astonished  to  hear  from  you  now 
that  Muslims,  inhabiting  so  generally  the  brilliant  lands 
of  the  date-palm  and  water-melon,  and  having  their  wits 
sharpened  by  self-interest,  did  early  come  to  perceive,  and 
make  practical  use  of  their  observational  discovery  that  the 
zodiacal  light,  though  appearing  as  a  faint  blush  of  light  in 
the  east  before  sunrise,  is  a  perfectly  different  thing  from, 
and  a  much  earlier  phenomenon  than,  the  true  dawn  of  day." 

Professor  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  answered  me  as  follows : 

"  24M  Oct,  1878. 
"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  are  right  in 
considering  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  meant  by  the  designa- 
tion of  the  'False  Dawn.'  Lalande  mentions  that  Cassini 
had  no  doubt  that  the  zodiacal  light  had  been  observed 
before,  although  it  had  not  been  described  and  expressly 
referred  to  in  ancient  authors." 

Professor  Max  Miiller  had  naturally  compared  ancient 
Greek  and  Sanskrit  myths  relating  to  the  dawn  ;  but  of 
the  false  dawn  what  he  said  was  the  following : 
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Oxford,  22mi  Odcber,  1878. 
"1  do  not  know  whether  the  false  dawn  is  adentifieally 
called  zodiacal  light,  and  I  doabt  whether  India  ib  the  jdaoe 
to  observe  it,  as  I  believe  in  India  proper  there  is  little  of 
dawn,  still  less  of  twilight." 

Up  to  the  date  of  these  answers,  and  for  some  months 
later,  I  only  knew  that  the  ''false  dawn"  and  the  *'tnie 
dawn"  had  been  distingoished  for  centuries  past  by  the 
legists  and  poets  of  Islam.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1879 
that  I  became  aware,  quite  by  chance,  and  while  pnrsoing 
a  totally  different  inquiry,  that  Muhammad  had  himself 
legislated  upon  the  subject  in  the  Qur^  itself  (ch.  iL 
T.  183).  This  discovery  at  once  suggested  the  probability 
that  the  phenomenon  of  the  false  dawn  had  been  known  for 
ages  before  the  promulgation  of  Islam,  in  those  latitudes. 

Among  those  to  whom  I  sent  copies  of  my  paper  was  the 
Rev.  T.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the 
American  ilissionary  College  of  Beyrut,  and  also  H.  H. 
Midhat  Pasha,  Governor-General  of  Syria. 

Dr.  Van  Dyck  wrote  in  reply : 

"  Beyrut,  March  I7tt,  1879. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  your  view ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  settle  the  point  absolutely.  From  Beyrut  the 
zodiacal  light  is  not  distinct  in  the  morning.  Aleppo, 
Hama,  Hums,  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  are  all  good  places  to 
look  for  it.  I  have  tried  to  find  there  some  one  who  knew 
and  can  recognize  the  zodiacal  light,  who  would  go  to  the 
minaret  with  a  Mu'eddin  when  he  sees  the  fSedse  dawn ;  but 
I  can  find  no  one.  .  .  .  All  I  have  collected  from  thence  goes 
to  confirm  your  view ;  but  I  cannot  get  the  thing  put 
through,  so  as  to  have  a  Muslim  say :  '  There  is  the  fklse 
dawn,'  and  an  astronomer,  one  who  knows,  say :  '  That  is  the 
zodiacal  light.'  " 

H.  n.  Midhat  Pasha's  answer  was,  in  substance,  as  follows : 

'' Apnl  14,  1879. 
"  The  Mufti  of  Damascus  sends  you  the  inclosed  paper  on 
the  question  of  the  false  dawn  and  the  zodiacal  light:  [2Vyj>m* 
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iation^  The  false  dawn  is  what  Europeans  style  the  zodiacal 
light.  It  is  the  reflexion  of  the  suq's  rays  in  the  sphere  of 
vapour ;  it  is  narrow  and  tall.  As  the  sun  comes  nearer  to 
the  eastern  horizon  in  the  morning,  its  light  spreads  along 
the  horizon ;  this  is  the  true  dawn.  A  similar  appearance  is 
visible  in  the  evening  in  the  west,  when  the  sun  is  as  far 
below  the  horizon  there  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  when  the 
false  and  true  dawns  appeared  respectively.  We  call  the 
western  analogue  of  the  true  dawn  the  red  and  the  lehiie 
evening  lidUght,  at  its  beginning  and  end ;  and  that  of  the 
false  dawn  we  designate  as  the  '  tall  evening  ticHight.'  This 
also  is  called  zodiacal  light  by  Europeans." 

No  European  had  hitherto  expressly  and  publicly  identified 
the  "  false  dawn "  of  the  Arabians  with  the  zodiacal  light. 
Yet  here  we  have  proof  that  a  Muslim  legist  of  Damascus 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  two  terms  and  their 
identity  of  meaning. 

A  letter  was  next  received  from  our  moat  obliging  fellow- 
Hcmber  of  the  Society,  E.  T.  Rogers,  Esq.,  residing  at  Cairo : 
"Cairo,  August  17,  1879. 
"  To-day  I  consulted  a  very  intelligent  astronomer.  He 
said  that  the  term  '  false  dawn  '  was  not  the  right  name  for 
it ;  it  should  be  called  the  '  zodiacal  light.'  He  sketched 
the  shape  of  it  exactly  as  you  have  shown  it.  Thus  a 
scientific  astronomer  in  Cairo,  without  knowing  the  object  of 
my  questions,  entirely  confirms  your  theory  that  the  '  false 
dawn '   and  the   '  zodiacal    light '    are   one  and   the  same 


Here  again  is  an  instance  of  an  Oriental  being  already 
aware  that  the  "false  dawn  "  is  the  "zodiacal  light." 

Dr.  Kirk,  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul-General  at 
Zanzibar,  also  sent  me  an  answer,  as  follows : 

"Zanzibar,  October  9,  1879. 

f  I  have  made  all  endeavours  to  settle  the  question  raised 

)  the  '  false  dawn.'     I  found  that  Seyyid  Bargash,  the 

m,  knew  more  of  the  thing  than  any  one  else  here,  and 

[him  to  tell  me  exactly  where  and  when  to  notice  it.     In 
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these  climates  it  is  a  thing  known  at  all  seasons,  when  the 
moon  is  below  the  horizon.  This  was  so  at  the  time  your 
letter  reached,  and  I  soon  had  a  good  chance  of  observing 
the  phenomenon.  The  zodiacal  light  is  a  thing  I  knew  very 
well,  and  on  which  I  had  often  made  notes ;  but  it  is  strange 
to  say  I  never  noticed  it  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  aware 
it  was  ever  then  seen.  Still,  I  knew  the  light  well,  and  had 
nothing  to  learn  as  to  its  general  appearance.  When  I 
watched  the  light  known  as  the  '  false  dawn,'  it  seemed  to  me 
very  like  the  zodiacal  light  of  the  evening,  rising  in  the  east 
in  a  cone,  and  inclined  considerably  to  the  north.  It  was 
not  so  distinct  as  to  allow  me  to  measure  its  apex  ;  but,  from 
what  I  saw,  there  is  little  doubt  in  identifying  it  with  the 
zodiacal  light.  There  was  no  fading  of  this  light  as  the  true 
dawn  spread  over  the  horizon ;  but  it  became  lost  in  the 
general  rising  light.  Seyyid  Bargash  wished  me  to  read  up 
some  theological  books  on  the  subject;  but  I  need  not  trouble 
you  on  that  score." 

I  have  recently  had  doubts  expressed  to  me  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  false  dawn's  having  been  long  known  to  the 
legists  and  poets  of  Islam,  because  no  mention  has  been 
found,  by  my  correspondent,  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
works  of  the  great  Arabian  astronomers.  I  am  not  myself 
able  to  refer  to  an  Arabian  astronomer  on  the  subject; 
neither  is  this  light  mentioned  in  the  "Dictionary  of  the 
Technical  Terms  used  in  the  Sciences  of  the  Musalmans." 
But,  besides  the  passage  of  the  Qur'an  formerly  mentioned, 
of  which  the  date  is  about  a.d.  630,  the  Arabian  dictionary, 
the  Sihah,  by  El  Jawharl,  who  died  in  a.d.  1006,  says:  "the 
dark  streak  of  daion  is  the  *  false  dawn,'  and  the  light  streak  is 
the  *  true  dawn.'  "  The  expressions  "  dark  streak  "  and 
"  light  streak  "  are  those  used  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
Qur'an ;  and  the  great  commentary  of  El  Baydhawl,  who 
died  about  a.d.  1320,  says  in  treating  of  that  text :  "  Here  a 
comparison  is  made  between  what  first  appears  of  the  dawn 
in  the  horizon  together  with  the  blackness  of  night's  dark- 
ness, and  two  threads  (or  streaks)  one  black,  one  white." 
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^^  very  ea 
^^L  historic: 
^1         Inth 


Theae  quotations  show  how  much  and  how  early  attention 
the  phenomena  of  dawn  had  excited  in  Isl§m. 

The  only  direct  and  decisive  proof  I  have  received,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  the  accuracy  of  all  these  inductions  and 
asaertions,  is  contained  in  the  following  letter,  received 
through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  talented  Hydrographer 
to  the  Admiralty,  from  the  commanding  officer  of  Her 
Majesty's  man-of-war  steamer  Fawn : 

"  Tdzla  Bay,  Septemher  26,  1879. 

"  Dear  Capt.  Evans, — For  the  information  of  Mr.  Red- 
house,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  can  satisfactorily  answer  hia 
question  as  to  the  false  dawn  of  the  Turks.  On  the  morning 
of  20th  inst.,  at  330  a.m.,  I  went  to  a  mosque  at  Biyukdera, 
and  interviewed  the  Imam,  who,  on  heing  asked  for  the 
'  fejri  kyiizib  (false  dawn),'  at  once  pointed  out  tho  zodiacal 
light,  then  hrightly  shining  in  the  east.  .  ,  ,  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  two.     Tours  sincerely, 

"W.J.  L.  WiLARTON." 

Taking,  now,  for  granted  that  the  "false  dawn"  is  the 
Eodiacal  light,  as  I  shall  unhesitatingly  state  in  any  philo- 
logical work  I  may  in  future  write,  what  follows  P  To  my 
mind,  two  things  follow  directly  thence,  one  of  which  is  of 
high  ethnographical  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  becomes  evident  that,  though  the 
zodiacal  light  is  a  very  recently- discovered  phenomenon  for 
European  astronomers,  a  knowledge  of  its  appearance  has 
been  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of  South-western  Asia,  if 
by  no  others,  in  the  centuries  elapsed  between  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  Qur'iiii  respectively ;  ond,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  limit  such  knowledge  to  tlioae  times,  in 
relation  to  a  phenomenon  almost  as  patent  to  nomads,  shep- 
herds, travellers,  and  marching  armies,  in  those  latitudes,  as 
the  milky  way,  we  may  almost  confidently  venture  to  enter- 
tain a  belief  that  it  has  been  universally  known  there  from 
very  early  days.  This  fact  calls  for  notice  in  all  future 
historical  disquisitions  on  the  zodiacal  light. 

In  the  second  place,  since  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
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xodiacal  ligbt  was  totallT  unknown  among  Enrapeuu  cf  any 
claas  antO  about  tvo  centuries  agoi,  it  it  dear  that  their  Icwe- 
fatheFB  ncTer  ooold  hare  onne  ftom  that  eentnl  point  of 
Asia  so  dear  to  modem  SanskrilisU,  ftom  whence  they  would 
fain  make  the  Aryan  race  to  radiate,  that  is^  ftom  the  anowy 
table-land  of  Pamir.  The  xodiacal  light  mnst  he  aa  wdl 
known  to  the  sbq>herds  of  that  platean  (lat.  36=  to  38^  N.) 
as  it  is  to  the  nomads  of  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  It  most 
alway$  have  been  well  known  to  them ;  and  once  known  to 
a  people,  such  a  phenomenon  coold  ncTer  he  totally  forgotten 
in  latitudes  where  it  was  Tisible.  Oar  Aryan  race  came  not, 
then,  from  Pamir  as  their  radiating  centre.  EthnolopstB 
may  well  weigh  this  pregnant  i] 

LoKDOv,  February  16,  1880. 
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Art.   XIII.  —  The    Oaurian    compared    mth    the    Romance 
Languages.    Part  II.     By  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth. 

In  Part  I.  published  in  the  preceding  Volume,  XI.  page 
287, 1  compared,  principally,  the  phonology  of  the  two  groups. 
I  now  proceed  to  compare  some  of  the  other  parts  of  their 
grammar.  Since  Part  I.  was  written,  the  third  volume  of 
Mr.  Beames's  Grammar  has  appeared,  which  gives  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  the  Gaurian  verb,  and  also  by  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Hoernle  the  proof-sheets  of  a  great  part  of  his 
Grammar  of  the  Eastern  Hindi  have  been  sent  me.  This 
work  is  also  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Gaurian  languages 
in  general.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  grammatical  forms.  Professor  Hoernle  now  calls  the 
languages  treated  of  'Gaudian'  instead  of  'Gaurian,'  as 
we  have  *  Dravidian '  instead  of  *  Dravirian.' 

With  regard  to  the  gender  of  nouns,  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  had 
three  genders,  the  masc.  fern,  and  neut.  In  S.  P.  and  G.^ 
among  the  Gaurian  languages  there  are  only  two  genders,  the 
masc.  and  fem.  G.  and  M.  retain  all  three  genders  of  the 
Skr.,  while  the  two  Eastern  languages  B.  and  0.  have  lost  all 
distinction  of  gender.  In  Romance  also  there  only  are  two 
genders,  masc.  and  fem.,  except  in  Sp.,  where  an  adjective 
expressing  an  abstract  idea  and  used  substantivally  has  the 
neut.  gender. 

As  a  rule,  the  subst.  in  all  the  gender  languages  retain 

^  For  the  abbreriations  see  Part  I.  p.  288. 
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the  gender  which  they  hud  in  Skr.  or  Lat.,  and  the  neat. 
becomes  masc.  in  S.  P.  and  H.»  and  in  Romance,  To  some 
extent  the  gender  may  be  gathered  from  the  termination  of 
subst.  Thus,  generally,  u  in  S.,  and  o  in  S.  and  G.,  together 
with  the  corresponding  a  of  the  other  QaurianB,  denote 
masc.  subst. ;  a  in  S.,  and  also  t  in  S.  and  in  Oaurian, 
generally  are  fern,  in  words  which  do  not  imply  sex.  E  is 
generally  the  sign  of  the  neuter  in  M.,  tl  in  G.  So  also  in 
Komance  subst.  which  terminate  in  o  are  usually  masc.  and 
those  which  terminate  in  a  (French  mute  e)  fem. 

There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  subst.  in  both  modern  groups  retain  the  ancient  gender. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  exceptions  in  Gaurian  is  that  of 
several  subst.  in  i.  /  has  become  typical  of  the  fem.  gender 
in  Gaurian,  and  marks  the  fem.  of  adj.,  as  it  also  did  of 
several  adj.  in  Skr.,  though  d  was  the  usual  fem.  ending  in 
Skr.  /,  derived  from  the  Skr.  fem.  suffix  ikd,  the  use  of 
which  was  greatly  extended  in  Prakrit,  where  it  became  id 
or  Mugadhi  ie,  is  the  termination  of  many  subst.  in  Gaurian. 
A  preponderating  number  of  fem.  subst.  in  i  being  thus 
created,  several  subst.  ending  in  i  in  Gaurian,  of  a  different 
origin,  which  were  masc.  or  neut.  in  Skr.,  have  become,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  larger  mass,  fem.  in  Gaurian ;  as  Skr. 
vikrayas  m.  'sale,'  S.  vikiri  f.  H.  hikri;  Skr.  cauryam  n. 
'  theft,'  S.  and  II.  cori  f.  A  part  similar  to  that  played  by 
/  in  making  fem.  subst.  in  Gaurian  has  been  played  by  o 
in  regard  to  masc.  subst.  in  Romance.  Fem.  of  the  2nd  Lat. 
declension,  and  of  the  4th  which  is  merged  in  the  2nd,  have 
become  masc.  in  Romance ;  as  Lat.  porticm^  It.  portico^  Fr. 
porche,  etc. ;  the  only  exception  being  manna,  It.  mono,  Fr. 
7nai?i,  which  has  preserved  its  original  gender.  Many  subst., 
again,  have  been  adopted  into  both  groups  from  other 
languages,  and  had  to  be  fitted  with  genders  as  best  they 
could.  A  great  number  of  words  from  the  Persian,  which 
is  genderless,  have  been  adopted  into  Gaurian.  The  gender  of 
such  words  lias  been  settled  to  some  extent  by  their  termina- 
tions. In  Romance  most  words  received  from  the  German 
have  retained  their  gender,  neut.  becoming  masc. 
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In  Skr.  there  are  often  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  the 
second  having  a  diminutive  or  pleonastic  suffix,  from  which 
last  the  modern  word  is  derived;  as  has  been  proved  by 
iloernle ;  thus  Skr.  iydUis  and  iydlakas  *  wife's  brother/  S. 
8dlo,  H.  8did ;  Skr.  kitaa  and  kliakaa  *  a  worm/  S.  kiro,  H.  kird ; 
Skr.  kshuri  and  kshurikd  '  a  knife/  S.  and  H.  churL  This  ka 
suffix  is  extended  also  to  subst.  which  did  not  have  it  in  Skr. ; 
as  bhedi  *  a  ewe/  H.  bheri ;  Skr.  akandhas  *  the  shoulder/  S. 
kandho,  H.  khdhd  ;  and  still  more  frequently  to  adj  ,  as  Skr. 
ganraSf  I,  '  pale/  S.  goro,  i,  H.  gord,  I ;  Skr.  kdnas,  a,  *  one- 
eyed,'  S.  kano^  i,  H.  kdnd,  i.  If  these  words  had  been 
derived  from  Skr.  primary  forms,  they  would  have  ended 
either  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  short  vowel.  B.  and  0.,  as  the 
rule,  do  not  add  the  suffix  to  the  adj.  The  diminutive 
suffixes  are  great  favourites  in  the  same  way  in  the  other 
group ;  as  Lat.  f rater  and  fraterculus,  It.  fratelh ;  Lat.  apin 
and  apicula,  Fr.  abeille ;  Lat.  anufus  and  aneilus  or  annellua^ 
It.  anelio,  Fr.  anneau;  and  new  formations,  as  It.  aro/o, 
seggiola,  Fr.  soieil,  aomtneily  and  adj.,  as  It.  parecchio,  Fr. 
pareii. 

In  the  Indian  group  it  is  to  the  nom.  of  the  Skr.  that  the 
form  of  the  modem  subst.  is,  in  most  instances,  to  be  referred. 
Subst.  however,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Skr.  consonant 
subst.  are  sometimes  derived  from  the  same  stem  as  that  of 
the  ace.,  and  not  from  the  nora.,  where  there  is  a  difference. 
Thus,  subst.  of  this  class  admit  to  some  extent  of  a  special 
comparison  with  the  ace.  formations  of  the  Romance.  There 
are,  also,  subst.  in  both  groups,  and  especially  in  Fr.  among 
the  Romance  languages,  in  which  the  whole  final  syllable, 
has  been  lost,  an  entirely  new  form  being  thus  given  to  the 
subst.  Of  the  five  Lat.  declensions,  the  traces  of  three, 
namely,  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  less  preserved  in 
the  derived  languages,  and  it  is,  as  the  rule,  from  the  Lat. 
ace.  that  the  modem  subst.  is  said  to  be  derived ;  but  in  It. 
the  nom.  has  had  more  influence  than  in  the  other  languages. 
In  both  groups  the  final  a  or  m  of  the  nom.  or  ace.  sing,  form 
disappears;  except  that  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov.,  where  there 
is  both  a  nom.  and  an  oblique  form,  the  «  is  retained  in  the 
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nom.  form.  The  stem  vowels  are  alwajrs  retained  in  S.,  dropped, 
generally,  in  the  other  Gaurian  languages,  though  f  and  n 
are  occasionally  retained.  U  =  Skr.  a,  however,  is  preeenned 
in  old  H.  and  in  some  of  the  dialects.  In  Romance  the  stem 
vowel  is,  generally,  dropped  in  Fr.  and  Prov.,  retained  in 
the  other  languages.  The  a,  however,  of  the  let  Ijat.  decL 
is  preserved  in  Prov.,  while  in  Fr.  it  becomes  mate  e.  The 
dual  of  the  Skr.  has  disappeared  in  Qaurian,  as  it  had 
previously  done  in  Prakrit. 

The  plural  of  subst.  in  both  groups  is  still  formed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  flexion.     Thus,  in  S.  masc.  subst.  in 
u  liave  a  in  the  pi.  form ;  fem.  in  a,  a  or  2 ;  masc.  in  o,  d ; 
fern,  in  i,  u  and  I,  m,  it  and  it/ii.     In  H.  masc,  in  d  have  e; 
fem.  ending  in  a  cons,  e ;  fem.  in  f  and  6,  fyd  and  f«3.     In 
P.  masc.  in  d  have  e ;  fem.  ending  in  a  cons,  ut ;  fem.  in  t 
and  {/,  la  and  t/d.     In  G.  masc.  in  o  have  6jo;  neut  in  6,  do; 
all  other  subst.  add  o  to  the  sing.     In  M.  subst.  ending  in  a 
cons.,  if  fem.,  have  a  or  i,  according  as  they  are  derived  from 
Skr.  stems  in  a  or  /,  if  neut.,  e  ;  masc.  in  d,  e  ;  neut.  in  ^,  i ; 
fem.  in  /,  yd ;  neut.  in  I,  ye ;  fem.  in  ei,  %  vd ;  neut.  in  6,  rr. 
In  B.  the  pi.  form  is  in  ard  or  erd^  restricted  to  rational 
beings.     The  rd  is  a  modern  affix,  and  not  derived  from  any 
pi.  form  of  the  Skr.     In  0.  the  pi.  is  formed  with  mdne  for 
animate,  and  man  for  inanimate  objects.    This  is  a  compound 
form,  and  the  pi.  sign  is  thought  by  Hoemle  to  be  probably 
from  Skr.  mdnara  'man.'     There  are  also  compound  forms 
in    the   other   languages  in  addition  to  the  flexion  forms. 
Thus  log  *  people,'  is  often  added  colloquially  in  H.  to  form 
the  pi.  of  rational  beings.     The  flexion  forms  are  generally 
considered  to  be  derived  from  Pr.  and  Skr.  pi. ;  as,  S.  masc. 
/r,  pi.  a  from  Pr.  o,  pi.  d  and  Skr.  as,  pL  da;  S.  fem.  t,  pi.  ifi, 
from  Pr.  f,  pi.  to,  and  Skr.  is,  pi.  ayaa.    Hoemle,  on  the  other 
hand,  flnding  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  M.  fem.  and 
neut.   nouns,    the   nom.    pi.    forms    of   each    language  are 
identical  with  the  oblique  forms  either  in  the  same  or  some 
other  Gaurian  language,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  so-called  nom.  pi.   forms  are  elliptic   phrases   which 
mu8t  be  filled  up  by  supplying  some  collective  noun,  as  log 
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m    Gaurian    compared    icith    the    Romance 
Part  ir.     By  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth. 


f  Akt.   SIII.— 

Lnngaages. 

Id  Part  I.  published  ia  the  preceding  Voluine,  XI.  page 
287, 1  compared,  principally,  the  phonology  of  the  two  groups. 
I  now  proceed  to  compare  some  of  the  other  parts  of  their 
gTatonier.  Since  Part  I.  was  written,  the  thii-d  volume  of 
Mr.  Beames's  Grammar  liaa  appeared,  which  gives  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  the  Gaurian  verb,  and  ulao  by  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Floernle  the  proof-sheets  of  a  great  part  of  his 
Qrammar  of  the  Eastern  Hindi  have  been  sent  me.  This 
work  ia  also  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Gaurian  languages 
in  general.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  valuable  work,  and 
throws  a  great  deal  of  new  light  on  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  grammatical  forms.  Professor  Hoemle  now  calls  the 
languages  treated  of  '  Gaudian '  instead  of  '  Gaurian,'  as 
I  we  have  '  Dravidian '  instead  of  '  Dravirian.' 

With  regard  to  the  gender  of  nouns,  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  had 
three  genders,  the  raasc.  fem.  and  neut.  In  S.  P.  and  G.' 
among  tho  Gaurian  languages  there  are  only  two  genders,  the 
t  masc.  and  fem,  G.  and  M.  retain  all  three  genders  of  the 
I  Bkr.,  while  the  two  Eastern  languages  B.  and  0.  have  lost  all 
l  distinction  of  gender.  In  Romance  also  there  only  are  two 
I  genders,  masc.  and  fera.,  except  in  Sp.,  where  an  adjective 
I  expressing  an  abstract  idea  and  used  substantivally  has  the 
I  neut.  gender. 

As  a  rule,  the  subst.  in  all  the  gender  languages  retain 

'  F(ir  the  atibroTiutioiu  see  Part  I.  p.  2SS. 
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the  gender  which  they  had  in  Skr.  or  Lat.,  and  the  neat, 
becomes  masc.  in  S.  P.  and  H.,  and  in  Romance.  To  some 
extent  the  gender  may  be  gathered  from  the  termination  of 
subst.  Thus,  generally,  u  in  S.,  and  o  in  S.  and  G.,  together 
with  the  corresponding  a  of  the  other  Gaurians,  denote 
masc.  subst. ;  a  in  S.,  and  also  I  in  S.  and  in  Gaurian, 
generally  are  fern,  in  words  which  do  not  imply  sex.  £  is 
generally  the  sign  of  the  neuter  in  M.,  tJ  in  G.  So  also  in 
Komance  subst.  which  terminate  in  o  are  usually  maac.  and 
those  which  terminate  in  a  (French  mute  e)  fem. 

There  are,  however,  several  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
the  subst.  in  both  modern  groups  retain  the  ancient  gender. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  exceptions  in  Gaurian  is  that  of 
several  subst.  in  I.  /  has  become  typical  of  the  fem.  gender 
in  Gaurian,  and  marks  the  fem.  of  adj.,  as  it  also  did  of 
several  adj.  in  Skr.,  though  d  was  the  usual  fem.  ending  in 
Skr.  /,  derived  from  the  Skr.  fem.  suffix  lAd,  the  use  of 
which  was  greatly  extended  in  Prakrit,  where  it  became  id 
or  Magadhi  tV,  is  the  termination  of  many  subst.  in  Gaurian. 
A  preponderating  number  of  fem.  subst.  in  i  being  thus 
created,  several  subst.  ending  in  i  in  Gaurian,  of  a  different 
origin,  which  were  masc.  or  neut.  in  Skr.,  have  become,  by 
the  attraction  of  the  larger  mass,  fem.  in  Gaurian ;  as  Skr. 
vikrayas  m.  'sale,'  S.  vikiri  f.  H.  hikn;  Skr.  cauryam  n. 
'  theft,'  S.  and  H.  cori  f.  A  part  similar  to  that  played  by 
I  in  making  fem.  subst.  in  Gaurian  has  been  played  by  o 
ill  regard  to  masc.  subst.  in  Romance.  Fem.  of  the  2nd  Lat. 
declension,  and  of  the  4th  which  is  merged  in  the  2nd,  have 
become  masc.  in  Romance ;  as  Lat.  porticus,  It.  portico,  Fr. 
porc/ip,  etc. ;  the  only  exception  being  manua,  It.  tnano,  Fr. 
jnain,  which  has  preserved  its  original  gender.  Many  subst., 
again,  have  been  adopted  into  both  groups  from  other 
languages,  and  had  to  be  fitted  with  genders  as  best  they 
could.  A  great  number  of  words  from  the  Persian,  which 
is  gendcrless,  have  been  adopted  into  Gaurian.  The  gender  of 
such  words  has  been  settled  to  some  extent  by  their  termina- 
tions. In  Romance  most  words  received  from  the  German 
have  retained  their  gender,  ncut.  becoming  masc. 
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'  la  Skr.  there  are  often  two  forms  of  the  same  word,  the 
Becood  havia^  a  diminutive  or  pleonastic  suffix,  from  whicli 
last  the  modern  word  ia  derived;  as  has  been  proved  by 
Hoernle;  thus  8kr.  iijdlas  and  kyalakas  'wife's  brother,'  S. 
salo,  H.  sdia  ;  Skr.  kilas  and  kUitkas  '  a  worm,'  S.  kiro,  H.  Hrd 
Skr.  kshuri  and  kshurikd  'a  knife,'  S.  and  H.  c/iuri.  This  /, 
suffix  ia  extended  also  to  subst.  which  did  not  have  it  in  Skr. 
as  bhedi  '  a  ewe,'  H.  bheii ;  Skr.  skandhas  '  the  shoulder,'  S. 
kaiulho,  H.  li'Ud/ia  ;  and  still  more  frequently  to  adj  ,  as  Skr. 
gauraa,  i,  'pale,'  S.  goro,  i,  H.  gord,  i;  Skr,  kdnas,  a,  ' 
eyed,'  S.  kano,  i,  H.  kdnd,  i.  If  these  words  had  been 
derived  from  Skr.  primary  forms,  they  would  have  ended 
either  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  short  vowel.  B.  and  0-,  as  the 
,  do  not  add  the  suffix  to  the  adj.  The  diminutive 
xea  are  great  favourites  in  the  same  way  in  the  other 
up;  as  Lat.  fmter  and  fraterculus,  It.  fratello;  Lat.  api» 
and  apiculu,  Fr.  aleilk ;  Lat.  aiuilm  and  anellus  or  annellus, 
It.  aneilo,  Fr.  uiineaii;  and  new  formations,  as  It.  avofo, 
seggiola,  Fr,  soleil,  sommeil,  and  adj.,  as  It.  parecc/iw,  Fr. 
pareil. 

In  the  Indian  group  it  is  to  the  nora.  of  the  Skr.  that  the 
form  of  the  modern  subst.  is,  in  most  instances,  to  be  referred, 
Subst.  however,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Skr.  consonant 
subst.  are  sometimes  derived  from  the  same  stem  as  that  of 
the  ace,  and  not  from  the  nom.,  where  there  is  a  difference. 
Thus,  subst.  of  this  class  admit  to  some  extent  of  a  special 
comparison  with  the  ace.  formations  of  the  Romance.  There 
are,  also,  subst.  in  both  groups,  and  especially  iu  Fr.  among 
the  Romance  languages,  in  which  the  whole  final  syllable, 
has  been  lost,  an  entirely  new  form  boing  thus  given  to  tlie 
subst.  Of  the  five  Lat.  declensions,  the  traces  of  three, 
namely,  the  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  leas  preserved  iii 
the  derived  languages,  aud  it  is,  as  the  rule,  from  the  Lat. 
that  the  modem  subst.  is  said  to  be  derived ;  but  in  It. 
nom.  has  had  more  influence  than  in  the  other  languages. 
both  groups  the  final «  or  m  of  the  nom.  or  ace.  siug.  form 
appears;  except  that  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov.,  where  there 
>lh  a  nom.  and  an  oblique  form,  the  a  is  retained  in  the 
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nom.  form.  The  stem  vowels  are  always  retained  in  S.,  dropped, 
generally,  in  the  other  Gaurian  languages,  though  i  and  u 
are  occasionally  retained.  U  =  Skr.  a,  however,  is  preserved 
in  old  H.  and  in  some  of  the  dialects.  In  Romance  the  stem 
vowel  is,  generally,  dropped  in  Fr.  and  Prov.,  retained  in 
the  other  languages.  The  a,  however,  of  the  Ist  Lat.  decL 
is  preserved  in  Prov.,  while  in  Fr.  it  becomes  mute  e.  The 
dual  of  the  Skr.  has  disappeared  in  G-aurian,  as  it  had 
previously  done  in  Prakrit. 

The  plural  of  subst.  in  both  groups  is  still  formed  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  flexion.  Thus,  in  S.  masc.  subst.  in 
u  have  a  in  the  pi.  form ;  fem.  in  a,  a  or  u ;  masc.  in  o,  d ; 
fem.  in  i,  u  and  I,  m,  i  and  it/u.  In  H.  masc.  in  d  have  e ; 
fem.  ending  in  a  cons,  e ;  fem.  in  f  and  6,  iyd,  and  ti2.  In 
P.  masc.  in  d  have  e ;  fem.  ending  in  a  cons,  ia ;  fem.  in  i 
and  u,  la  and  t/d.  In  G.  masc.  in  o  have  do;  neut  in  6,  do; 
all  other  subst.  add  o  to  the  sing.  In  M.  subst.  ending  in  a 
cons.,  if  fem.,  have  d  or  t,  according  as  they  are  derived  from 
Skr.  stems  in  d  or  i,  if  neut.,  e ;  masc.  in  d,  e  ;  neut.  in  ^,  i ; 
fem.  in  i,  yd ;  neut.  in  I,  ye ;  fem.  in  w,  tt,  vd ;  neut.  in  S,  th 
In  B.  the  pi.  form  is  in  ard  or  erd,  restricted  to  rational 
beings.  The  rd  is  a  modern  affix,  and  not  derived  from  any 
pi.  form  of  the  Skr.  In  0.  the  pi.  is  formed  with  mdne  for 
animate,  and  mdn  for  inanimate  objects.  This  is  a  compound 
form,  and  the  pi.  sign  is  thought  by  Hoemle  to  be  probably 
from  Skr.  mdnava  'man.'  There  are  also  compound  forms 
in  the  other  languages  in  addition  to  the  flexion  forms. 
Thus  log  '  people,'  is  often  added  colloquially  in  H.  to  form 
the  pi.  of  rational  beings.  The  flexion  forms  are  generally 
considered  to  be  derived  from  Pr.  and  Skr.  pi. ;  as,  S.  masc. 
Vy  pi.  a  from  Pr.  o,  pi.  d  and  Skr.  as,  pi.  da  ;  S.  fem.  t,  pi.  t£, 
from  Pr.  t,  pi.  to,  and  Skr.  ««,  pi.  ayaa.  Hoemle,  on  the  other 
hand,  finding  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  M.  fem.  and 
neut.  nouns,  the  nom.  pi.  forms  of  each  language  are 
identical  with  the  oblique  forms  either  in  the  same  or  some 
other  Gaurian  language,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  so-called  nom.  pi.  forms  are  elliptic  phrases  which 
must  be  filled  up  by  supplying  some  collective  noun,  as  log 
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Fpeople,'  gan  'troup,'  etc.     No  doubt  all  the  Gauriau  pi.     I 
cannot  clearly  be  traced  to  Skr.  or  Prakrit  pL  forma,  but  I     ] 
question   whether   Hoernle's  theory  will   be  accepted    as    a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  T 

In  It.,  in  the  first  two  declensions,  the  pi.  is  derived  from    P 
the  Lat,  nom.  pi.    Subst.  of  the  lat  decl.  in  n,  which  are    ] 
usually  fem,,  have  e  in  the  pi. ;  but  if  tlie  aubst.  is  masc.,  it     I 
has  I,     Subat.  of  the  2nd.  decl.  in  o  have  i,  tf  the  subst.  waa     ] 
luasc.  in  Lat.,  but  often  a  if  it  was  neut.     Here,  also,  ae  iu 
the  case  of  the  fem.  and  neut.  subst.  in  M.  mentioned  above, 
the  different  flexions,  by  which  these  aubat.  were  distinguished, 
intheancientlanguages,  which  areno  longer  shown  in  thesiug.,    Ji 
have  been  preserved  in  the  pi.    In  Fr.  Sp.  and  Port,  the  pi.  enda 
in  s  derived  from  the  Lat.  ace,  pi.    The  accompanying  table 
gives  a  few  esamplea  of  the  foregoing  remarks  relating  to  both 
groups,  showing  the  aubat.  both  in  their  sing,  and  pi.  forms, 
though,  as  above  stated,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  pi.  flexions  in  Gaurian  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Skr,  pi.     These   examples  may  be  thus  classed : — 
1.  Subst,    derived    from   Skr.    and    Lat.    subst.    with    vowel 
atema,     2.  Subst.  derived  from  Skr.  and  I^at.   subst.  with 
consonant  stems.     3.  Subst.  which  have  suffered  apocope  of 
their  original  atem  suffixes  or  final  syllablea. 

Besides  the  nom.  forms,  the  Gaurians  have  also  an  oblii^uo 
form.     In  S.  maac.  in  «  have  a  in  the  obi.  aing. ;  masc.  in  o, 
e ;  all  subst.  in  i  and  u,  ia  and  ua ;  in  the  pi.  the  forms  aro 
more  numerous,  viz.  a,  e,  ani,  tini,  taut,  uaiii,  which  are  to 
some  extent  indiscriminately  used  with  any  aubst.     In  H. 
maac.  in  u  have  e  in   the  obi.  siug.,  o  in  the  obi.  pi.;  all 
other  subst.  have  d  in  the  obi.  pi.  added  to  the  nom.  sing. 
In  P.  masc.  in  a  have  e  in  the  obi.  sing.,  to  in  the  obi.  pi. ;    i 
all  other  subst.  have  ii  in  the  obi.  pi.  added  to  tbe  nom.  sing. 
In  ti.  masc.  in  o  and  neut.  in  u  have  a  in  the  obi.  aing.,  and 
there  is  no  obi.  form  at  all  in  the  ph  distinct  from  the  nom. 
form.     In  M.  masc.  and  neut.  ending  in  a  cens.  have  d  obi. 
sing.,  d  ph,  fem.,  e  or  j  aing.,  a  or  Tpl. ;  maac.   in   a,  neut,   J 
e,  ffd  aing.,  a  or  pa  pi. ;  masc.  in  i,  aeut.  1,  yd  sing.,  1  or  yd  I 
pL;  fem.  in  i,  t/e  sing.,  ya  pi.;  maso.  in  &,  neut.  S,  td  sing.,  ] 
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Stskb. 

Noil.    81N0. 

Nox.  PL. 

NOM.  SWO. 

No*.  PL. 

Bki.Har.«'Qun- 

««r-5< 

Lat.»»-w 

mm-i 

8       nar-u 

Har-a 

It      aHB-B 

mm-i 

O.H.  ««r-» 

W.  >  wi-i! 

H.     «nr 

Fr.    an 

SkT.ffr^-amn.  'honw' 

grih-nM 

lAt.  fv"-« 

titn-m 

M.    ffA-r 

Wr-',^ 

It.     6^-» 

^« 

a  =  a 

Slcr.jiAr-fif.  'tooguo' 

jihv.5. 

Lat.  -TW-a 

(^".«) 

S.      >'{AA-a 

jibh'i 

It.    r«- 

nt-* 

H.   /;** 

rbh-7 

Ft.    ™-. 

Ttt-n 

M.   y.-** 

j.bh.5^ 

i 

Skr.  Mif(-M  f.  '«aU- 

bkilt-ayiH 

lit  (mr-i. 

turr-tt 

8.     6i,iir-i 

bMill.iZ 

It.     (orr.» 

l^-i 

H.     4A*I» 

**.(-; 

Ft.    (Mtr 

M.    Mm( 

**.«(.?• 

CoBMmnat 

Str.  lai  ■  voice" 

rm'.at 

Ut.ircic-« 

ru-m 

B.     W 

bSt- 

It.       V<K--» 

8tr.;iK«  'town' 

pur-n 

L.t.jf« 

M-^ 

(Bccpwr-oiT.) 

Otor-fl») 

H.    pur 

pur 

Fr.  ^r 

>«-^ 

S)a.  rndan  (p.]  'weeping* 

n^M.„ 

Lat.  ridm-i 

Tidua-n 

(ace.  rnilaM-am) 

(aec.  riiknl-tm) 

S.     nimd-o 

moad-a 

It.    n'rfm(-« 

riAM-i 

tl.n.rM»( 

Ski.  Mown' hiuband' 

™«i 

Fr.    riMt 

>!■»(-« 

bkarOfu 

Lat.  «»/«• 

emtar-n 

(ai:!;.  bhartar-am) 

(ace.  aiHlor-tm) 

K,      AA<i(/ar-u 

ikatt5r-a 

H.     AAnfar 

ikatar 

Fr.    ekanliur 

Skr./'^M  'father' 

Lat.  paltr 

jwlr^ 

(^■.■.>.;/ar.««) 

(a«;.y-(r.«.) 

S.      ^f- 

pi«r..* 

Fr.  jwrt 

ptn-t 

TrunMted 

Skr.  ,■5;■5'king• 

™>a«-« 

Lat.  nu 

Ttg-— 

3.      ™«      ^ 

rai. 

It.     n 

H.     raf 

Fr.    nu- 

Skr.yAnf-M 'butter' 

Lat.  (nf-HiH 

H.     ?Vf 

Ft.    in. 

Skr.>j.a('«orld- 

j«9-»ti 

lM.mrpnu 

.»7«.to 

S      >«■ 

J-9' 

vi^,"^ 

•nyi 

H.    J-? 

J'9 

mr 

Ski.  {'nHM'"' thorn - 

ki^ntakSm 

Lat.  flBMiVun 

8.      *«*, 

*«da 

It.    rkiMO 

tkiaui 

H.     iOfA 

t^. 

Fr.   ?/« 

Skr.  i>Hi-.*ii5-flr* 

K^k,\ikr<, 

LaI.  /onnira 

/armiett 

H.     utakkki 

m«kkk,yi 

Fr,  >.mi 

>™i. 

Hiandfr^Ha,  V.Jibk'i,  ikimi •.mdfhmi 


irwerr^  in  the  pi.,  but  n< 


M.   H. 


1  muther-in-law '   from  8kr. 
a  tm'  from  Skr.  fortM.     I« 
KonkanvclheHtuhnt.paM  into  the  Snddrrl.:  aa.  Lat./nK^iu,  It./rWto,  pi.  AMA. 

>  The  ntt'U.  as  prewtted  in  tUi'  pi,,  olunv  iidniitj  uf  i-otuparinuD ;  thm  alM  3. 
Mwr-a,  i'r, /rtrt-t. 
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foTtd  pi. ;   fern,  i 


:,  ve  sing.,  rd  pi. ;  all  subst.  i 


t  and  1 


i  and  u  aing.,  'i  and  w  pi.  In  all  other  cases  in  the  languages 
above  referred  to  the  obi.  form  is  the  same  aa  the  nom.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  B.  and  0.  have  no  obi.  forms,  all 
the  additions  which  indicate  the  relations  of  aubst.  being 
classed  as  postpositions,  Hoernle,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  e  in  e-r  gen.  aing.  and  in  e-te  loc.  aing.  of  siibst. 
in  B,  is  of  similar  origin  to  the  obi.  forms  of  the  other 
languages  above  referred  to.  It  ia  clear,  also,  that  the 
compound  pi.  in  0.  haa  an  obi.  form  in  an;  as,  for  instance, 
ghar-maii  nom.  pi.  '  houses  * ;  ghar-inanaii  obi.  pi.  i 

The  different  forms  of  the  obi.  in  Gauriun  are  considered 
by  Hoernle  to  be  all  derived  ultimately  from  the  Skr.  genitive 
suffix  sya  m.  yas  f.,  pi.  nan  m.f.,  or  from  the  strong  form 
kwtya  m.  kdi/as  f.,  pi.  kdndm  m.f.,  with  elision  of  k  in  the 
moderns.  To  see  this  we  must  study  all  the  intermediate 
forma  preserved  in  the  different  kinds  of  Prakrit.  It  will 
not  be  necessary,  however,  to  go  into  these  details  for  my 
purpose,  as  beyond  the  fact  of  there  being  a  nom.  and  obi. 
form  in  moat  of  the  Gaurian  languages  and  in  two  of  the 
Romance,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put,  there  is  not 
much  else  to  compare,  in  regard  to  these  forma,  between  the 
two  groups,  the  obi.  in  one  group  being  derived  from  the 
gen.,  in  the  other  from  the  ace.  of  the  parent  language. 
One  or  two  examples  of  comparison  with  the  Skr.  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  Gaurian  group;  as,  Skr.  naras  'a  man,' 
gen.  sing,  narasi/a,  gen.  pi.  nardndm ;  S.  naru,  obi.  sing, 
ttara,  obi,  pi.  nai-a;  H.  nar,  obi.  pi.  nar8;  M.  nar,  obi, 
sing,  nara,  obi.  pi,  nara.  Skr.  jthtd  'the  tongue,'  gen. 
sing,  jihrdydi,  gen.  pi.  jihtAnam;  S.  Jibha,  obi.  pi.  jibh^; 
H.jtbh,  obi.  pi. jiiAo;  'M..jibh,  obi,  sing.  Jibhe,  obi.  ■pl.jibhd, 
Skr.  tamrakaa  '  copper,'  gen.  aing.  tamrakaaya,  gen.  pi. 
tamrahdndin;  S.  lamo,  obi.  sing,  fame,  obi.  pi.  tdma;  H. 
ihhd,  obi.  sing.  fMe,  obi.  pi.  tabo.  There  is,  however,  in 
some  of  the  Gaurians,  a  second  form  of  the  obi.  which 
^^oaually  takes  no  postposition,  and  is  restricted  generally 
^^^»  the  expression  of  one  relation  of  the  subst.,  which  ia 
^^^krived  by  Hoernle  from  a.  different  form  in  Prakrit  of  the 
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Skr.  gen.  Thus  in  M.  there  is  the  general  obL  cn^.  in 
d  =  Mg.  Pr.  aha,  as  nard  given  above,  and  ihere  is  &  fpeciil 
obi.  in  as  =  Pr.  a«>f^,  which  has  become  the  derive,  as  %arai 

*  to  a  man.'  There  are  also  relics  of  the  old  izL^^eci^ia  ir.tt 
and  abl.  case  in  M.  and  S.,  and  some  relies  of  iLe  c^  kc. 
in  most  of  the  Gaurians. 

In  the  Romance  languages  it  is  only  (he  O^  Fr.  izid 
Prov.  that  have  an  obi.  form  distinct  from  the  irc-ci.  i-ycoL 
The  obi.  form  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  aco..  and  ;cis  is  ihe 
form  which  the  subst.  has  taken  in  modem.  Fr.  The  iwo 
cases  are  preserved  in  subst.  belonging  to  the  'Jn^i  ^zA  -3ri 
dtnjlensions ;  as  Lat.  annus,  aoc.  annhk/n,  pL  'inymL  ace.  *am^: 
<jld  Fr.  and  Prov.  aiLi,  ace.  an^  pL  a/i.  ace.  fii^ :  L&;.  pu^or^ 
ace.  paatort^m^  pL  p'lJitores  :  Old  Fr.  p'i-*:r^r  ace.  put^t^r^  pL 
j.hiiiifur.^ ;  Prov.  pa-^tty,  ace.  p*iitor,  pL  p'Siron^  la  Old  Fr. 
ill  J  Prov.,  as  in  L>1'1  H.,  the  case  parricles  were  noc  so 
riij^irously  employed  as  in  larer  times:  ba-  were  often 
omi::c:d  where  tlie  reIa:ioa  ox  the  su.bi^.  could  be  g^iuiieied 
from  :be  coarext. 

lu  bo^h  irroiips.  in  tii-eir  Dresec*  stare,  the  old  relaaoos  of 
case  are.  i^^ii-erallv.  -rx:. r»f tseed  bv  par!:i'jits,  wbich.  are  directlr 
couuec:ed  wi'.Ii  :ii.^  <:-:':.>:.  ;£':7enicd  bv  'aem,  and  in  GaoriiUi 
w:":a  :  je  obi.  I'orin  ■,:  :.:e  <ubsc..  xn^i  waica  -j^hiuHj  follow  the 
>u':si:.  iu  cu*^  zr^:\i:\  vr':ctiie  i:  in  :'ae  ocher.  Sevewl  other 
-V 1. 1 ::';«.•>  of  :l:e  >u':sr.  irf  cxpresised  in  :ae  same  way.  These 
var'icl'.s  ir-e  vrvr.'csi':«:i:s  or  ::osc;;oftic:omj  oDoer.  Owher 
r»;Iii!ii.'ii!>  of  rl:e  >u"osc..  i.ra:rK  !.■>?  expressed  by  particles 
w  ixii  .i.-v  ooii:iHcrod  wi."a  :he  subsc.  by  means  ^i  a  case 
I'ar'icic,  usually  ::ie  ^\i,  'jarf;icle.  Tbese  ir«  prepoeidoos  or 
t.v54po6Atiuu*  iii/.n''nitr,  beia^:  jf  -lie  narore  «jf  adverbs,  and 
'luiiiv  \tt  tbcm  can  be  used  i<^  such,  riiac  :s%  accacaed  to  the 
vvib  without  od'eciiii^  :lie  ouse  reiaciou  jf  any  subtfc.  The 
follow iu^  Lire  itisoiiic^^s-  :'r»jm  H.   and  Fr..  o^  ieo  *  dieu/  'irti  ifco 

•  ii  diou»*  MO  'Hit'  •  siir  die II,'  iio  cl  lUi  '  -jre*  ie  dieu.*  The 
r^nwMi  s}(  liic  parricics-  ur^ceuiu;^  '.ae  subsi.  in  one  i^jup  aad 
following  it  :u  '.ho  oviKi"  >  :aac  :u  Lac.  raena  were  pre- 
po«uliou««  wiucli  \\  i  sii:;Ju  jiuiii;e  and  :^s.''eusioa  of  their 
UHMuiik^    liiou^ii    -.uv\     iJk^M   oiso    ^^I'cs^rv^  uieir  ancient 
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^pepositional  force,  were  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  coae 
flexions.  In  the  late  Lat.  of  the  iascriptions,  where  the  cases 
were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  they  are  found  exercising  this 
function.  The  prepositiouB  principally  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  modern  languages  are  de  and  ad,  and  in  It.  a 
compound  preposition  da  composed  of  de  and  ad.  In,  cum, 
per  and  pi'o  aro  also  occasionally  employed  to  express  aome  of 
the  old  relations  of  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Skr.  the 
prepositions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  well  fitted  by 
previous  uae  and  meaning  to  the  required  purpose.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  have  recourse  elsewhere  for  case 
particles  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  cases,  and  accordingly 
aubst.  in  the  Skr.  locative  case  were  often  made  use  of  to 
this  end.  The  usual  position  of  subst.  in  an  Aryan  language 
is  after  the  subat.  dependent  on  them ;  hence  they  became 
postpositions.  Prepositions  in  Skr.,  however,  frequently 
follow  the  Bubst,  which  is  governed  by  them. 

Of  the  case  particles  employed  in  Gaunan,  the  dat. 
particles,  S.  khe,  H.  kho,  are  probably  derived  from  the  Skr. 
loc.  kakske  '  at  the  side.'  The  loc.  particle  S.  and  H,  we 
is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Skr.  loe.  tnadhye  '  in  the 
midst.'  About  the  origin  of  the  abl.  and  instr.  particles  in  S. 
hha,  II,  »e,  there  appears  to  be  much  doubt.  The  particle 
which  marks  the  gen.  relation  is  distinguished  from  the 
others  in  that,  in  the  gender  languages,  it  is  inflected  like 
an  adj.,  in  fact  by  it  the  subst.  in  the  gen.  relation  is  made 
into  an  adj.  which  agrees  in  number,  gender,  and  case  with 
the  eubst.  on  which  it  depends  ;  as  S.  pin  jo  puUii,  H.  bdp 
kd  held  '  father's  son ' ;  S.  ptu  ji  dhia,  H.  bdp  kl  hftt '  father's 
daughter.'  The  U.  kd,  ki,  ke,  ia  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  Skr.  past  part,  krila  'made,'  Pr.  kera,  while  the 
a.Jo.ji.je,  and  the  P.  da,  di,  de,  are  considered  by  Hoernle  to 
be  identical  with  the  H.  past  part,  dii/d  '  given.'  The  case 
particles  differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  different 
languages,  and  are  not  all  of  a  common  origin,  but  each 
language  sometimes  provided  for  them,  independently  of  the 
others,  out  of  its  own  resources. 

Besides  the  case  particles,  to  the  class  of  prepositions  or 


i. 
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postpositions  proper  belong  in  the  Komance  group  most  of 
the  old  prepositions  and  compounds  of  prepositions^  and  also 
some  particles  formed  from  subst.  and  adj.  In  the  Gaurian 
group  this  class  is  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  Romance,  and 
consists  principally  of  particles  formed  from  subst.  and  adj., 
sometimes  of  the  old  prepositions.  A  few  instances  of  this 
class  in  both  groups  are  as  follows :  S.  ^if '  for '  (Skr.  laidha 
'obtained'),  Fr.  pour;  S.  sdru  'according  to'  (Skr.  sadriia 
'like'),  Fr.  selon ;  S.  pari^  H.  par  'upon'  (Skr.  upari),  It. 
sopra,  Fr.  sur;  S.  re  'without'  (Skr.  rite),  It.  senza;  S.  si 
Skr.  sam),  H.  samef '  with,*  Fr.  avec,  It.  con;  S.  di  '  towards,' 
Fr.  vers ;  H.  par,  Skr.  pare  loc.  '  at  the  further  side '),  Fr. 
outre;  S.  bhdri  'against'  (Skr.  bhara  'supporting'),  Fr. 
contre. 

The  other  class,  that  of  the  prepositions  or  postpositions 
improper y  is  very  numerous  in  Gaurian.  The  particles  of 
this  class  are  mostly  derived  from  subst.,  in  both  groups. 
Some,  however,  that  were  prepositions  in  the  ancient 
languages  also  require  a  case  particle  to  connect  them 
with  the  subst.  The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  this 
class  of  particles  in  Gaurian  with  their  equivalents  in 
Komance:  S.  kha  age,  H.  ke  age  (Skr.  loc.  fl^r^'in  front'). 
It.  davanti  a,  Fr.  au  devant  de;  S.  jepdse,  It.  kepds  (Skr, pdrice 
loc.  'at  the  side'),  It. presso  di,  Fr.  pris  de;  S.  je  victe,  H. 
ke  blc  (Skr.  vrit  '  be,'  '  dwell '),  It.  in  mezzo  di,  Fr.  au  milieu 
de;  Skr.  khd  poe,  H.  ke  pache  (Skr.  adj.  loc.  paice),  It. 
dietro  a ;  S.  hethe,  H.  nice  (Skr.  adj.  loc.  nice).  It.  sot  to  a, 
Fr.  au  dessous  de;  S.  je  bdhari,  H.  ke  bdhir  (Skr.  vahis), 
It.  /uore  di,  Fr.  hors  de. 

Several  prepositions  and  postpositions  do  not  absolutely 
belong  to  either  of  the  above  classes,  but  may  be  used  in  both 
classes,  sometimes  in  the  same,  sometimes  in  different 
languages.  The  postpositions  so  called  in  Gaurian  do  not, 
however,  always  follow  the  subst.  S.  re  'without,'  H.  bin 
'  without,'  for  instance,  may  either  precede  or  follow  the 
subst.,  and  in  poetry  many  of  the  postpositions  are  used 
either  before  or  after  the  subst.  governed  by  them. 

Next,  I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  adjectives  in  the 
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two  groups.  Adj.,  when  inflected,  are  generally  declined 
like  subst.  In  Gaurian  the  termination  o  or  a  is  maso. ;  and 
o  and  a  are  changed  to  i  in  the  fern.  In  S.  adj.  in  m  have 
also  gender,  and  change  it  to  «  or  i  in  the  fem.  In  M.  and 
G.  the  adj.  has,  of  course,  besides  maac.  and  fem.,  the  neut. 
termination.  In  S.  and  P.  the  adj.  agrees  with  the  subst,  in 
number,  gender,  and  case,  and  in  the  other  languages  also, 
but  with  some  exceptions.  Thus,  in  H.  and  G.  the  adj.  does 
not  take  the  obi.  form  of  the  subst.  in  the  pi.,  but  that  of  the 
obi.  sing.,  and  also  in  H,  the  nom,  fem.  i  is  unchanged  in  the 
nom.  pi.  Further  in  M.  the  usual  obi.  ending  is  yd  sing., 
yd.  pi.  for  all  genders.  In  B.  and  O,  the  adj.  is  unchanged. 
In  Komance,  gender  is  distinguished  as  in  Lat.  in  adj. 
derived  from  Lat.  adj.  in  tis,  a;  as  It.  huoito,  hitona;  Fr.  bon, 
bonne.  With  these  terminations  er  and  era  are  confounded ; 
as,  It.  »ero,  nera.  Many  adj.,  however,  which  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  masc.  and  fem.  in  Lat.,  make  the 
distinction  in  Fr. ;  as,  fort,  foiie,  etc.  In  the  Asturian  Sp. 
dialect,  I  am  informed  by  Prince  L  Bonaparte,  the  adj.  has 
a  neut.  form,  when  used  substantively,  and  also  when  used 
aa  a  predicate  of  a  neut.  pronoun ;  as,  bonu  m.,  bona  f,  but 
bono  n. ;  as,  !o  bono  'the  good,'  and  lo  que  ye  bono  'that 
which  is  good.'  In  Sp.  also  the  neut.  form  of  the  article  is 
used  with  the  adj.  raised  to  the  quality  of  a  suhst. ;  as,  lo 
bueno.  In  Old  Fr.  and  Prov,,  again,  according  to  Diez,  the 
adj.  has  a  neut.  form,  when  it  is  tbo  predicate  of  a  pronoun 
used  in  a  neut,  sense,  or  of  an  entire  sentence.  Old  Fr.  boat 
ra.,  bone  f.,  bon  n.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  adj.  in 
each  group : — 

SiNtii^LAH.  Plural. 

Skr.     iitthkat    iuihka     JutAiam  Siuhkai    iuthkat    Imhkmi 


8.    lukko       tukkl 

H.    tikhi        laiii  lakit        tStii 

Fr.        Be  aecAe  led  techca 

■With  reference  to  the  remarks  made  above  about  the  obi. 
form  of  the  adj.  in  Gaurian,  we  have,  for  instance,  obi.  sing. 
8.  and  P.  rare  ghore,  H.  bare  ghore  'magnl  equi;'  obi,  pi.  S. 
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vare  ghore,  P.  varia  ghorid  'magnorum  equoruin/  but  H. 
bare  ghoro.  Both  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  adj.  are  compared  by 
flexion  :  for  the  comparative  degree  Skr.  iyam^  and  tara»y  Lat. 
ior ;  for  the  superlative,  Skr.  tamos  and  ishthaSf  Lat.  imus 
and  issimua.  The  modern  languages  have,  in  principle,  in 
both  groups  renounced  such  flexion.  In  Gaurian  the  com- 
parative degree  is  expressed  by  simply  adding  the  ablative 
particle  to  the  subst.  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  the 
superlative  by  the  employment  of  the  pronoun  signifying 
'all'  followed  by  the  ablative  particle.  The  Bomance  for 
the  comparative  makes  use  of  what  was  already  occasionally 
employed  in  Lat.,  a  periphrastic  formation  by  means  of 
adverbs.  The  signification  of  superlative  is  given  by  placing 
before  the  comparative  the  definite  article. 

As  regards  the  numerals,  in  S.  and  M.  alone  in  Gaurian  is 
there  any  distinction  of  gender,  and  that  only  in  the  first 
numeral  in  S.,  viz.  hikku  m.,  hikka  f.,  and  in  M.  in  the 
special  forms  for  two,  three,  and  four ;  as  doghe  m.,  dogM  f., 
doghe  n.  'two.'  In  the  Romance  languages  unus  alone  is 
subject  to  flexion  in  all  the  languages;  as.  It.  uno,  una;  Fr. 
ttn,  une ;  duo  in  Port,  only ;  ires  only  in  Old  Fr.  and  Prov., 
ducenfe,  treeenti,  etc.,  exclusively  in  Sp.  and  Port.  Milie  has 
a  pi.,  viz.  mila,  in  It.  only.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of 
the  first  decade  in  each  group : 

Skr.  S.  H.  Lat.  It.  Pr. 


1 

ekaSf  a 

hikku,  a 

eh 

unuSf  a 

unOf  • 

im,  $ 

2 

dvau 

do 

duo 

dm 

deux 

3 

trayas  sing. 
{trmi  pi.) 

tre 

tin 

tret 

tre 

troie 

4 

afatvari  pi. 
(stem  c'atur) 

cart 

c'ar 

m0 

quattuor 

quattro 

quatn 

6 

pnne'a 

panja 

poc' 

quinqui 

einque 

einq 

6 

thaf 

(stem  ahash) 

ifha 

dha 

•ex 

Mti 

six 

7 

a'tpta 

(stem  aaptan) 

aatta 

tat 

teplem 

eette 

Hpt 

8 

ash^a 

atiha 

a(h 

oeto 

otto 

huit 

9 

nava 

(stem  navan) 

nava 

nau 

novem 

nove 

neuf 

10 

daia 

(stem  daian) 

daha 

das 

decern 

died 

dix 

20 

vitnsati 

vlha 

hla 

viginti 

venti 

vingt 

Compare  Lat.  bit  for  d^ie. 
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i-Tn  Gaurian  eacli  numeral  ia  subject  to  phonetic  change,  as 
if  it  waa  an  independent  word.  There  ia  no  help  given  to 
the  memory  by  using  the  numerals,  up  to  nine,  of  the  first 
decade  unchanged  in  tbe  other  decades,  as  ia  the  case 
generally  in  the  European  languages;  so  that  it  is  a  con- 
siderable tax  on  tbe  memory  to  learn  the  numerals  in  the 
Gaurian  languages.  Thus  in  H.,  for  instance,  for  '  vingt  un,' 
instead  of  iw  ek,  we  have  e/-ln,  from  Skr,  ekavimhati;  for 
'vingt  deux,'  instead  of  btx  do,  we  have  Ja is,  from  Skr. 
dratrimiali;  for  'vingt  sept,'  mtais,  where  the  long  d  is 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  tbe  Skr.  oxytone  saptd  as  compared 
with  ika  ;  for  the  same  reason  athdis  28,  but  pacU  25.  For 
19  the  8kr.  has  ekonarimknli  'twenty  less  one,"  Lat.  undf- 
vigiiiti,  which  is  preserved  in  M.  ekuiint'isd,  Old  H.  arjuntt; 
but  the  more  common  abbreviated  form  Skr,  finaiim^ti 
appears  in  H.  iinis,  S.  unkiha. 

Tbe  ordinal  numbers  are  declined  exactly  like  adj.  in  both 
groups.     The  following  are  examples.     The  first  ordinal  has 

tdergone  great  change  in  Gaurian. 


8.  pabaryo 

poharl 

paiUl 

Skr.  Irit'yat 

tritiya 

Ir-Ji 

lyi 

urlhat       (falurlAT 


It.  pHmc 
Old  Fr.  prim, 
Lat.  Itrlim 
It  liria 
Old  Ft.  Her, 
Fr.  tT,i,itm, 
Lat.  quartu. 

Old  Fr!  JH^i" 
Lat.  mplmu* 
It.  Kflint 

Old  Fr. 


h 


modem  U.  it-si-d  'third,'  and  also  (l&srd  'second,'  arc 
by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  si-d,  as  the  modern  Fr. 
deux-ihite,  irois-ihiie,  by  the  addition  of  ieme  t=  esiinKS, 

Tbe  article,  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
Komance  languages,  was  unknown  both  to  Skr.  and  Lat. 
The  first  numeral  is  used  as  the  indefinite  article  in  both  the 
modem  groups,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  in  Gaurian  as 
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in  Komance.  Gaurian,  howeyery  has  no  definite  article, 
though  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  occasionally  used,  as 
ille  was  in  late  Lat. 

The  pronouns  in  both  groups  have  a  nom.  and  an  obL 
form,  the  latter  being  apparently  from  the  Skr.  and  Lat.  gen. 
though  in  Romance  also,  in  some  instances,  from  the  Lat. 
ace.  and  dat.  The  first  and  second  personal  pronoun  in  each 
group  may  be  thus  compared: 

l8T  Pebsoxal  Pbohoun. 

SiMO.  Pl.  Sino.  Pl. 

Skr.  nom.   aham  atna^  (stem)  Lat.    nom.      ego  mm 

(P^.  amha) 

R.      „       auy  a  «?  It.        „  io  MM 

H.      „      ho  ham  Ft.       „        js  notu 

Skr.    gen.    mama,  me  aemJakam  Lat.  ace.  dat.  me^  mt 

(Pr.  amhanam) 

S.    obi.     mu,  ma  asa  It.      obi.      me 

H.     ,,       mo  ham,  hamo  Fr.        „       moi 

2nd  Pekbonal  Pbonoux. 

SiNo.  Pl.  Scvo.  Pl. 

Skr.  nom.   tvam  yuehma  (stem)        Lat.     nom.     iu  vot 

(Pr.  tumha) 

„       tu  tavht  It.        „         tu  voi 

H.     „      tu  tum  Fr.        „        tu  wm$ 

Skr.    gen.   tava  yuahmakam  Lat.  ace.  dat.  te,  tibi 

Pr.  {tumhanam) 

S.    obi.    to  tavha  It.      obi.      te 

H.      „       to  tum,  tumo  Fr.       „        tot 

The  forms  given  above  as  H.  are  Braj  forms.  In  High 
H.  the  obi.  forms  are  mttjh,  tujh,  and  are  from  Pr.  maj/ha, 
tujjha,  from  which  a  dat.  is  formed  in  High  H.  mujhe,  tujhe^ 
and  from  the  pl.  ham,  tum,  a  dat.  ham^,  tume.  High  H. 
also  has  mai  from  nom.  sing.  Ist  pers.  pron.,  though  ho  occurs 
in  most  of  the  dialects ;  M.  in  the  same  way  has  mi  for  the 
nom.,  0.  mu,  and  B.  mtii ;  all  originally  obi.  forms.  The 
obi.  form  is  also  sometimes  used  in  Fr.  for  the  nom.,  as  in 
mot  qui  lis. 

The  reflexive  pronoun  in  Gaurian,  as  S.  pdna,  H.  dp,  etc., 
is  derived  by  a  remarkable  phonetic  change  from  the  Skr. 
reflexive  pronoun  dtfnd  'self,'  ace.  dtmdnam.  The  reflexive 
pronoun  in  Romance,  as  It.  se,  Fr.  soi,  is  from  Lat.  se,  sibi. 

^  The  Skr.  nom.  pl.  vat/am,  Pr.  vaam,  has  not  snrriTed  in  Gaurian. 
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^PThe  Skr.  posseasive  pronouns  madiya  and  tvadii/a  are  not 
ibund  in  Gauriaii.  The  possessive  pronoima  in  most  of  the 
Gauriaii  languages,  aa  H.  merd,  G,  mdvo  '  my,'  H.  fcrd,  G.  idro 
'  thy,'  are  probably  formed  by  incorporating  the  Pr.  kera  (Skr. 
past  part,  kriia  '  made '),  before  referred  to,  with  elision  of  /:, 
with  the  obi.  form  of  the  pronoun.  The  pOBsesaive  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun,  as  H.  apnd,  M.  upln,  is  referred  to  the  Skr, 
poaaeafiive  dlmit/as  'own.'  These  possessive  forms  are  used 
OS  the  gen.  of  the  subst.  prooouna.  In  S.  the  gen.  relation 
of  the  subst.  pronouns,  aa  of  the  subst,,  is  expressed  by  the 
postposition  j'o,  and  the  genitive  is  used  as  the  possessive 
pronoun.  In  Old  Fr.  also,  aa  in  moat  of  the  Ganrian  lan- 
guages, possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  attaching  a  suffix 
to  an  obi.  form  of  the  subst.  pronoun ;  aa,  mie/i,  ticu  ;  other- 
wise the  old  Lat.  possessive  survives  in  the  modem  languages. 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  declined  like  adj.  in  both 
groups  ;  aa,  H.  me-rd,  me-ri.  Old  Fr.  mi-ai,  mi-eniie;  H.  te-rd, 
te-ri.  Old  Fr.  ti-en,  ti-enne ;  H.  apnd,  apnl,  It.  tuo,  sua. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  uaed  for  the  pronoun  of 
the  3rd  person  in  Gauriun.  S.  M,  and  some  dialects  of  H, 
distinguish  gender  in  the  demonstrative.  The  other  lan- 
guages do  not  make  the  distinction.  Thus  we  have  Skr. 
aj/am  m.  '  this,'  S.  hi  m.  and  f.,  hlu  m.  Ma  f.,  H.  3/a/i  (dial,  i) ; 
Skr.  gen.  sing,  asi/a;  obi.  sing,  P.  i'A,  H.  ts  (S.  hiiia  or  ina) ; 
Skr.  num.  pi.  ime,  S.  iii,  he,  II,  ije;  Skr,  gen.  pi.  ditdm  for 
eaham,  S.  hitti  or  ini,  H,  in.  Hoernle,  however,  derives  the 
modern  near  demonstrative  from  the  Skr.  iyat  (or  Ved.  ival), 
Pr.  e  '  60  much,'  and  also  with  regard  to  all  the  simple 
pronouns,  except  the  personal,  he  tbiuks  that  in  most  casea 
"the  forms  which  are  now  used  as  simple  pron.  were  origin- 
wily  those  of  pron.  adj.  of  quality  or  quantity."  In  Romanoe 
/(/('  and  is  have  not  been  able  to  maintain  themselves,  but  ille 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  used  exclusively  as  the  pron. 
of  the  3rd  person.  We  have  thus  from  Lat.  ilk,  ilia,  It. 
egli,  ella,  Fr.  il,  elk ;  Lat.  illiiis.  It.  and  Fr.  bii  m. ;  but 
It.  lei  f.,  Fr.  elk  f. ;  Lat,  ////,  Ulae  and  iUos,  illat.  It.  egli-ao, 
,  Fr.  ik,  ellea;  Lat.  Hhnim,  It.  loro  (Fr.  kur  conj. 
tn).    Sp.  has  also  a  neut.  form,  viz.  ii  m.,  ella  t,  ello  n. 
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Besides  the  above  forms  there  are  also  in  Romance  con- 
junctive forms  of  the  pronouns  attached  to  the  verb,  which 
express  the  ace.  and  dat.  relations.  It  is  only  the  S.  among 
the  Gaurians  that  has  such  forms ;  they  are  always  suffixed. 
They  cannot  be  used  either  before  or  afiber  the  verb,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Both  in  S.  and  in 
Romance  these  conjunctive  forms  are  for  the  most  part 
abridgments  of  the  absolute  forms.  Compared  with  It.  the 
forms  are  in  the  sing.  S.  me,  It.  mi;  S.  t  (with  elision  of  t), 
It.  ti;  S.  81,  It.  dat.  gli,  if,  ace.  lo,  iV;  in  pL  S.  8,  It.  ci;  S. 
id.  It.  vi ;  S.  ni.  It,  dat.  loro,  ace.  gli,  li.  In  S.  there  is  only 
one  form,  whether  to  express  the  dat.  or  ace.  relation, 
whereas  in  Romance,  as  shown  above,  there  is  for  the  3rd 
pers.  pron.  one  form  for  the  dat.,  another  for  the  ace. 
relation.  Also  in  S.,  except  with  the  past  part.,  only  one 
conj.  pron.  can  be  suffixed  to  the  verb.  The  following  are  a 
few  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  pronominal  suffixes 
are  used  in  S.  as  compared  with  It. ;  as  S.  din-mi  *  give  me,' 
It.  da-mmi;  S.  dln-l.  It.  diano-ti;  S.  dtni-va,  It.  diano^vL  In 
S.  the  pronominal  suffixes  are  also  used  with  nouns  and 
particles,  but  not  nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  with  verbs. 
The  fusion  of  the  particle  and  pronoun  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  preposition  and  article  in  Romance,  but  the 
conjunctive  pronouns  cannot  be  used  with  prepositions  in 
Romance. 

The  relative  pron.  in  Gaurian  has  both  a  sing,  and  pi. 
form  in  all  the  languages ;  gender  is  distinguished  in  S.  and 
M.  only.  The  simple  interrogative  pron.  Skr.  has^  kd,  had 
(the  original  neuter  form),  has  in  Gaurian  a  pi.  form  either 
in  the  nom.  or  obi. ;  gender  is  distinguished  in  G.  only.  In 
the  Romance  descendants  of  qui,  quae,  quod^  no  distinction  of 
either  gender  or  number  has  been  preserved.  Thus  we  have 
rel.  pron.  sing.  Skr.  yas  m.  yd  f.,  S.^o  ra.jd  f.,  H./o;  pi.  Skr. 
ye^  S.  je,  H.  je.  Inter,  pron.  Skr.  kaa,  Old  H.  ko,  B.  ke. 
High  H,  kaun  comes  from  a  derivative  form  of  the  original 
interrogative.  Lat.  qui.  It.  che,  Fr.  qu£;  Lat.  quis,  It.  chi, 
Fr.  qui ;  both  forms  without  flexion  for  gender  or  number  in 
Romance.     The  Gaurians  have  also  an  obi.  form  for  the  rel. 
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^fki  inter,  pronouns  generally  derived  from  the  Skr,  gen.; 
as  H.jw  from  yasyn,  his  from  knsr/a;  pi. //«  from  j/dndm  for 
yeshdni,  kin  from  kandm  for  keakAin.  These  pronouns,  how- 
ever, Hoemle  would  derive  from  Skr.  yavnt,  Ap.  Pr.  jeva, 
and  Skr.  k'u/al  (Ved.  kirat),  Ap.  Pr.  keva.  It.  Prov.  and  Old 
Fr.  have  the  Lat.  dat.  cvi  for  their  obi.  sing,  and  pi.  The 
Gaurians  have  also  an  interrogative  used  in  a  neuter  sense; 
as  8.  l-hd,  H,  kyd,  from  Skr.  kim  (Vedic  kad),  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  Fr.  qttoi  from  quid. 

Skr.  kidriias  m.,  kvlriH  f,  'of  what  kindP'  supplies  the 
common  interrogative  in  S.  and  P.,  as  S.  ktho,  kfhi '  which  ?.' 
Lat.  gtiaiis,  which  is  connected  with  kidrism  hy  change  of  d 
to  /,  is  interrogative  in  Romance;  as.  It.  quale,  Fr.  que!, 
quelle.  With  the  article  it  is  relative ;  as.  It,  H  quale,  Fr. 
Uqtiel.  Again,  kidn'San  'qualis'  becomes  S,  kihnro  'of  what 
kind  P ',  H.  kaisd ;  and  Skr.  tddriias '  such  like '  becomes  8. 
iefio,  H.  toUd ;  and  Lat.  talis.  It.  tale,  Fr.  tel.  Skr.  kiydn  m. 
kiyafi  f.,  with  stem  Myant  {Ved.  kivant)  '  how  much,'  becomes 
6.  kcturo  m.  ketari  f,  (ro,  rl  pleonastic),  H.  kitta  m.  kitil  f. ; 
and  Lat.  quantus,  quanta.  It.  quanta,  quanta.  Old  Fr.  qitant, 
quante. 

I  now  come  to  the  verb.  The  Skr.  and  Lat.  verbs  appear 
in  the  modern  groups,  subject  of  course  to  the  usual  phonetic 
modifications;  as,  Skr.  palhaini  'I  read,'  S. par/id,  B..parhd: 
Lat.  Irgo,  It.  leggo,  Fr.  li(»)  ;  Skr.  pari-reshydmi  'I  offer 
(food),'  S.  par-ouH,  H.  par-oao ;  Lat.  pro-eideo.  It.  pro-rcedo, 
Fr,  pour-roifsj.  There  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  many 
prepositions  joined  with  verbs  in  Gaurian  as  in  Romance,  nor 
are  they  used  for  new  formations  in  Gaurian  as  in  Romance. 
Other  verbs  again  are  of  a  secondary  kind,  derived  from 
nouns  or  participles  or  otherwise  not  directly  representative 
of  the  ancient  verb ;  as,  Skr.  pariSai/ajiam  '  cognizance,' 
H.  pahidn-nd  'to  recognize;'  Skr.  pravishla  'entered,'  H. 
pitith-na  'to  enter;'  Lat.  fesium,  Yi./Her;  Lat.  fracius,  Fr. 
tracer. 

As  regards  derivative  forms,  in  Gaurian  a  causal  may  be 
formed  from  a  simple  verb  by  an  addition  to  the  stem.  This 
formative  is  generally  a  in  S.  H.  B.  and  0.,  dv  in  G.,  uit  in 
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P.,  an  in  M. ;  as,  S.  kar-anu,  H.  kar^nd  '  to  do ' ;  S.  kard-mu, 
H.  kard-nd  'to  cause  to  do/  The  modem  formative  is 
derived  from  the  Skr.  causal  formative  dpiy  which,  however, 
is  much  less  used  in  Skr.  than  the  t  formative.  The  desidera-* 
tive  and  intensive  forms  of  the  Skr.  verb  are  not  found  in 
the  modern  languages.  These  meanings  are  expressed  in 
the  moderns  by  adding  an  auxil.  to  the  principal  verb ;  as, 
H.  pheknd  'to  throw/  phekd  Sdhnd  *to  desire  to  throw/ 
p/tek  dend  '  to  throw  away.'  The  Lat.  derivative  forms  have 
generally  been  preserved  in  Homance,  but  with  less  precision 
as  to  their  meaning,  and  they  often  take  the  place  altogether 
of  the  simple  forms ;  also  new  formations  are  very  numerous ; 
as,  It.  usare,  Fr.  user  (frequentative  form) ;  It.  manauescere, 
Fr.  obscurcir  (inchoative  forms). 

The  verbs  have  been  remodelled  to  a  great  extent  in  both 
groups.  In  Skr.  the  verbs  are  divided  into  certain  classes 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stem  with  which  the  present 
and  three  other  tenses  or  moods  and  a  participle  are  formed, 
the  remaining  tenses  taking  the  terminations  on  a  different 
system.  In  one  of  the  classes  the  root  alone  is  the  stem, 
but  in  the  others  the  stem  is  formed  with  certain  additions 
to  the  root.  In  Gaurian,  as  the  rule,  all  parts  of  the  verb 
are  derived  from  the  same  stem  which  is  sometimes  formed 
by  incorporating  a  class  suffix  of  the  Skr.  Thus  we  have 
Skr.  cinomi  (stem  cinu^  Si  being  the  root  and  nu  the  suffix  of 
the  6th  class)  '  I  gather,'  S.  china,  H.  cinu ;  Skr.  past  part. 
citas  'gathered,'  but  S.  chinio,  H.  cind.  All  the  modem 
verbs,  however,  are  held  to  be  derived  from  a  stem  with  a 
for  its  final  vowel.  Thus  with  reference  to  the  above  instance 
we  shall  have  to  assume  a  form  cindmi  instead  of  cinomi  as 
the  origin  of  the  modern  forms.  The  forms  of  the  modern 
verb  will  be  given  in  detail  further  on.  In  derivation,  how- 
ever, other  stems  are  frequently  changed  to  what  appears  to 
be  that  of  the  6th  class ;  as,  Skr.  pishdmi  for  pinmhmi 
'I  grind,'  S.  pl/ta,  II.  pisu.  What  are  called  the  irregular 
verbs  in  Gaurian  are  the  least  so  in  regard  to  their  origin. 
In  these  verbs  the  past  participle,  instead  of  being  formed 
from  the  present  stem  as  in  the  regular  verb,  is  derived  from 
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the  Skr.  past  part.  pass. ;  as,  Skr.  haromi '  I  do,'  8.  karh,  IT. 
karH;  Skr.  kritas  'done,'  S.  ki/o,  also  kio  and  kai/o,  H.  kii/S  ; 
Skr.  pfVvfsSmi  'I  enter,'  S.  pihd;  Skr.  prnrisk/as  'entered,' 
S.  pplko.  These  irregular  verba  are  numerous  in  S.,  while 
there  are  very  few  of  them  in  H. 

The  distinctiona  which  characterize  the  T^at.  conjugations 
are  more  or  less  preserved  in  Homance,  hut  many  verbs 
change  their  conjugation  in  passing  from  Lat,  to  Komance; 
as,  Lat,  ttissire,  Fr.  loiisser,  etc.  What  are  usually  called  the 
irregular  verbs  in  Romance,  to  which  Diez  has  given  tht' 
name  of  strong,  while  the  regulars  he  terms  weak,  arc 
mainly  distinguished  by  having  the  accent  on  the  radical 
syllable  of  the  1st  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect,  and  t<i 
a  considerable  extent  also  on  the  radical  syllable  of  the  past 
part.,  while  in  the  weak  verbs  the  accent  is  on  the  flexion. 
The  former,  as  regards  their  origin,  are  not  less  regular  than 
the  latter.  The  so-called  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  there- 
fore, are  alike  in  both  groups  so  far  as  the  regular  verb  has 
one  kind  of  participle  and  the  irregular  another;  but  the 
Gaurian  verbs  cannot  be  classed  as  strong  and  weak,  for  the 
participle  is  always  accented  on  the  root  syllable.  Weak 
verbs  in  Romance  are  such  as,  Lat.  canto,  It,  canio,  Fr. 
cJiant(e);  Lat.  cantaltis,  It.  cantato,  Fr.  chnnti;  strong,  as 
Lat.  dico.  It.  dko,  Fr.  dia ;  Lat.  diclite,  It.  dello,  Fr.  dit. 
Many  of  the  Lat.  strong  verbs,  however,  have  become  weak 
in  Romance. 

The  original  tenses  preserved  in  Gaurian  are  the  prea, 
indie,  and  the  imperative,  in  all  the  languages,  the  fut.  in 
Old  H.  and  G.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  pres. 
indie,  has  become  the  pres.  subj.  in  S,  H.  and  P.,  though 
colloquially,  it  is  frequently  used  in  its  original  sense.  In 
the  literary  form  of  these  languages  a  new  pres.  formed  with 
the  prea.  part,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  pres.  In 
Eomance  more  old  tenses  have  been  preserved.  The  prea., 
imperf.,  and  perf.  indie,  have  been  preserved  in  all  the 
luguages,  the  pluperf,  in  Sp.  Port,  and  Prov.  Of  the 
«abj.,  the  prea.  and  pluperf.  have  been  maintained  in  all  the 
laaguagea,  and  the  fut.  anterior  in  Sp.  and  Port     The  first 
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tense  of  the  imperative  has  also  been  saved  in  all  the 
languages.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  pres. 
indie,  in  both  groups,  taking  likh  '  write '  for  the  Gaurian, 
and  canto  for  the  Romance,  as  examples : 

Pbesent  Indicativb. 
Sanskrit.     Sindhi.    Hindi.        Latin.         Italian.     Fbxnch. 


Sing. 


PL 


1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 


likh-ami 

likh-asi 

likh-ati 

likh-amaa 

likh-atha 

iikh'anti 


likh-d 
likh-e 
likh-e 
likfi-u 
likh'O 
likh-ani 


likh'H 

likh'0 

likh-e 

likhJe 
likh'O 
likh-e 


eant-o 

eant-as 

eant-at 

eant-amut 
eant'atit 
cant- ant 


eant'O 
eant'i 
eantHi 

eant-iamo 

eant-aU 

eant^ano 


ehaHt{e) 
ehant-w 
ehamt'4 

ehant'Ont 

ehant'ez 

ehant'mtt 


The  Skr.  1st  sing,  -awt  is  best  represented  by  the  O.  -flt. 
The  H.  S  is  referred  by  Hoernle  to  an  Ap.  Pr.  form  fltim 
The  Skr.  2nd  sing,  is  unchanged  in  the  Old  H.  likhasi.  The 
8rd  sing,  in  Old  H.  is  likkdi.  The  Skr.  3rd  pi.  remains  in 
0.  -anti.  Kegarding  the  e  of  the  1st  sing,  of  such  verbs  as 
Fr.  chante,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  a 
modem  addition  and  does  not  belong  to  Old  Fr.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  8  of  the  1st  sing,  of  the  other  con- 
jugations previously  instanced.  The  2nd  sing,  of  the  Skr. 
imperative  is  alone  preserved  in  S.  H.  and  P.,  and  the  sing, 
only  of  the  Lat.  pres.  imperative  in  most  of  the  Romance 
languages,  the  pres.  indie,  in  both  groups  taking  the  place 
of  the  old  pi.  In  Sp.  and  Port.,  however,  the  old  pi.  is 
preserved,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Gaurian  languages  both  the 
2nd  and  3rd  pi.  of  the  old  imperative  are  preserved — thus : 


sg. 

2  Skr.  likk-a 


S.  iikh'U 


3     „ 


likh-atu    0.  likh-u 


Ihpeeatdte. 

H.  likh     Lat.  eant-a      It.  cant-a    Ft,  ehanU 
M.  Ith-o 


PI. 


2  ,,    likh-ata     ,,  likh-a         ,,  lih-a     ,,    eant-ate  Sp.  eant-ad  Port,  cant-ai 

3  ,,    likh-antu  „  likh-antu    ,,  lih-ot 

There  is  also  a  precative  or  respectful  form  of  the 
imperative  in  some  Qaurians  which  is  generally  referred  to 
the  Skr.  precative ;  as,  2  sing.  Skr.  likk-i/ds,  S.  likh-iji,  H. 
likh'iye,  Hoernle,  however,  thinks  that  these  are  really 
passive  forms,  but  used  actively. 

In  Old  H.  and  G.  the  simple  fut.  derived  from  the  Skr. 
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fut.  is,  for  instance,  Skr.  Ukh-khiidmi,  Old  H,  likh-ihSu,  Q. 
lakh-is.  Instances  of  the  other  simple  tenses  retained  in 
Romance  are,  the  iraperf. ;  as,  Lat.  cantaham.  It.  cantava, 
Ft.  chaiitai{s)  ;  perf.,  Lat.  cantari.  It.  caidai,  Pr.  chantai; 
pres,  subj.,  Lat.  canlem.  It.  canie,  Fr.  chftnl{e);  the  pluperf. 
Bubj.,  Lat.  cantmiein,  It.  caiiiaesi,  Fr.  ch<inta»ge;  the  pluperf. 
indie,  ill  Sp,  Port,  and  Prov.  only,  as,  Lat.  cnnlaram,  Sp. 
canlara;  and  the  fut.  anterior  ia  Sp,  and  Port,  only,  as, 
Lat.  cantaro,  Sp,  caiitare.  The  Skr.  inSuitive  in  turn,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Lat,  supine  in  turn,  has  disappeared  in 
Gaurian,  as  have  also  the  Lat.  supines  in  Bomance.  In 
place  of  the  Skr.  infinitive,  the  modern  infinitive,  which  is 
declined  like  a  subst.,  is  formed  by  two  different  suffixes,  the 
characteristic  letter  of  one  being  c  (.b),  of  the  other  n.  The 
former  is  found  in  B.  0.  G-.  and  in  Eruj ;  the  latter  in 
High  II.  and  in  S.  P.  and  M.  These  forms  are  derived  by 
Hoernle  from  the  two  forms  of  the  Skr.  fut.  part,  pass.,  the 
V  (ft)  form  from  the  part,  in  tarya,  the  w  form  from  the  part. 
in  anil/a;  as,  Skr.  Hkhitanja,  Braj  likkibnu,  Skr.  likhatili/a, 
tikhanii.     The  functions  of  the  Lat.  supines,  which,  as  has 

len  stat^,  are  wanting  in  Romance,  are,  generally, 
discharged  by  the  infinitive.  The  pres.  of  the  inf.  has  been 
preserved;  as,  Lat,  ciiUare,  It,  cautnre,  Fr.  chanter.  The 
pres.  part,  has  been  preserved  in  both  groups,  as  Skr.  stem 
Hkhant,  S.  likhando,  H.  tikhafd ;  but  generally  with  the  value 
of  an  adj.  in  Romance,  Lat.  cjitta litem.  It.  cantitnle,  Fr. 
ehantani;  The  rule  of  the  pres.  part,  in  Romance  generally 
devolves  on    the  gerundive,  which  is  preserved   in   its  abl, 

irra ;  as,  Lat.  midando,  It.  eantaruto,  Fr,  ehantani.  The 
past  part,  has  also  been  preserved  in  both  groups ;  as,  Skr. 
tdckilas,  S.  likbio,  H.  likhd;  Lat.  cantatas,  It.  eantiito,  Fr.  chantd. 

The  part,  of  the  Skr.  fut.  pass,  in  tavya,  from  which,  as 
lias  been  observed,  the  inf.  in  some  of  the  languages  is 
derived,  has  been  preserved  also  la  its  part,  sense  in  S.  G. 
and  P.;  aa,  S.  Hkhibo,  meaning  'being  written,"  The  con- 
junctive part.,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
Gaurians,  is  believed,  in  most  instances,  to  be  derived  from 
the  Skr.  indecl.  past  part,  in  ya;  as,  S.  Hkhl,  Old  11.  likhi,  in 


I 


^B  tke  Skr. 
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later  H.  likh,  the  final  t  having  been  dropped.  In  some,  but 
not  in  all  the  languages,  the  pros,  and  fut.  part,  are  used  as 
tenses  without  the  addition  of  any  suffix  or  auxiliary  verb. 
The  old  Skr.  inflected  passive  voice,  lost  in  most  of  the 
Gaurian  languages  as  that  of  Lat.  has  been  in  all  the 
Romance,  has  been  preserved  in  S. ;  in  P.,  where,  however, 
its  use  is  exceptional,  and  in  the  Marwari  dialect  of  H.  The 
suffixed  y,  which  forms  the  passive  in  Skr.,  becomesy  or  y  in 
S.,  f  in  P.,  ij  in  Marwari ;  as,  Skr.  Hkh-yate.  *  it  is  written,' 
S.  likh-ije,  P.  iikh-ie. 

The  places  of  the  lost  tenses,  or  such  additional  tenses  as 
are  required  by  the  modern  languages,  are  supplied  in  both 
groups  by  a  periphrastic  formation  with  an  auxiliary,  which 
is  sometimes  incorporated  with  some  form  of  the  principal 
verb,  while  in  other  cases  the  periphrasis  consists  of  the  full 
forms  of  a  part,  and  an  auxil.  separately  written.  The 
auxil.  verbs  in  most  of  the  languages  in  both  groups 
are  also  principal  verbs,  capable  of  being  separately  used, 
in  fact  frequently  so  used.  The  auxil.  used  in  the  active 
voice  in  Gaurian  are  derived  from  the  Skr.  as  ^esse,' 
and  Pr.  ach  of  doubtful  origin,  but  according  to  Hoemle 
perhaps  from  an  inchoative  form  of  as,  Skr.  bhU  ^fuere,' 
stM  'stare,'  vrit  'vertere,'  gam  'to  go.'  In  Romance 
the  principal  auxil.  in  the  active  voice  is  habeo.  la 
some  of  the  languages  tenere  is  also  used,  and  in  some  again 
with  intransitive  verbs  esse.  For  the  periphrastic  passive 
the  sole  auxil.  in  Gaurian  is  from  the  Skr.  yd  '  to  go.'  In 
Romance  the  auxil.  is  esse,  and  besides  esse,  stare  is  also 
employed  in  most  of  the  Romance  languages  for  the  peri- 
phrasis of  the  passive.  In  Gaurian  some  of  the  auxiL  are 
not  met  with  as  principal  verbs  in  all  the  languages,  the 
same  is  the  case  with  stare  in  Romance.  Thus  S.  thianu 
from  Skr.  sthd,  and  It.  stare,  both  exist  as  separate  verbs 
in  all  their  tenses,  but  in  H.  and  Fr.  they  are  no  longer 
separate  verbs.  In  Fr.  we  have  as  a  substitute  itre  debaut, 
literally  '  to  be  on  end,'  while  in  H.  ^  to  stand '  is  khard  hona^ 
literally  *to  be  propped  up'  (A:A<7rfl=Skr.  skabdhas)} 

^  Beames,  vol.  ill.  p.  36. 
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Of  the  contracted  periphrastic  forma  there  is  in  S.  what 
Trumpp  calls  the  aorist,  formed  from  the  past  part.,  and 
what  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  the  pres.  tense  of  the 
Skr.  as  'to  be,'  incorporated  with  it,  in  which  the  maso. 
and  fem.  gender  are  distinguished;  as,  /mliu-si  masc.,  hnHit-Bi 
fem.  'I  went,'  but  this  formation  only  occurs  in  the  case  of 
intrans.  verbs ;  in  B.  and  0.  also  a  perf.  tense  formed  from 
the  part,  in  ia,  and  the  pres.  tense  of  the  verb  dchi  '  I  am ' ; 
as  B.  likhiij-ttchi  pronounced  likheehi  'I  have  wntlen.' 
There  are,  however,  other  tenses  in  Gaurian,  which  are 
formed  from  a  part,  and  suffixed  terminations  which  re- 
semble, generally,  the  personal  terminations  of  the  oM  pres. 
indie,  from  which  they  are  derived  by  Hoemle,  though 
Beamea  apparently  regards  them  aa  specially  those  or  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Skr,  subst.  verb  an  '  to  be.'  Thus  we 
have  in  M.  a  definite  pres.,  in  which  gender  ia  distinguished, 
formed  from  the  pres.  part.,  as  M.  lihit-o  toasc,  lihitij-v  fem. 
'  I  write ' ;  also  in  M,  a  perf.  tense  formed  from  the  past  part. 
in  aid  with  the  same  sufSxee.  A  2nd  perf.  tense,  formed  in  a 
similar  way  from  the  past  part,  in  al  or  il,  occurs  in  B.  and  0. 
Of  similar  construction  again  is  a  past  aubj.  tense  in  M.  B. 
and  O.  formed  from  the  present  part. 

The  future  tense  is  formed  in  several  ways  in  Oaunan. 
In  Old  H.  and  G.,  as  before  pointed  out,  it  is  the  old  Skr, 
fut.  after  the  usual  phonetic  changes.  In  S.  the  fat  is 
formed  by  adding  to  the  pres.  part,  the  same  termioationa 
derived  from  the  aubst.  verb  as  '  to  be,*  as  for  the  aorist ; 
likhandu-si  maac,  likhamiia-iii  fem.  '  I  shall  write.'  In  B.  and 
O.  the  fut.  ia  made  by  suffixing  to  the  old  fut.  part.,  which, 
aa  before  mentioned,  has  become  the  infinitive  in  these 
languages,  what  appear  to  be  the  personal  terminations 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph ;  as  O.  likhib-i  '  I 
ahall  write.'  In  H.  and  P.  the  fut.  is  formed  by  adding  the 
past  part,  gai/d  '  gone '  contracted  to  gd,  which  agrees  in 
number  and  gender  with  the  subject  of  the  verb,  to  the  old 
pres.  indie,  which,  as  before  explained,  has  become  the 
subjunctive;  as,  11.  likko-gd  m.,  likho-gl  f.  'I  shall  write,' 
literally  '  I  am  gone  that  I  may  write.'     In  M.  the  future  is 
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formed  on  the  same  principle  by  adding  the  past  part  ei 
*  come/  contracted  to  /,  to  the  pres.  indie. ;  as,  lihe-l '  he  shall 
write.'  In  all  the  Romance  languages  the  fuL  is  formed 
from  the  inf.  and  the  pres.  tense  of  habeo  contracted  into  one 
word;  as.  It.  canter-d,  Fr.  chanter-aL  The  other  tenses  of 
the  contracted  kind  in  Romance  are  the  conditional  in  all 
the  languages,  as  Lat  caniare  habebam^  It.  eanteria^  Fr. 
chanteraiSy  and  a  second  conditional  tense  belonging  to  It. 
only ;  as,  Lat.  cantare  habui.  It.  cantereL 

Other  tenses  in  both  groups  are  formed  with  a  part,  and 
an  auxil.  verb,  not  contracted  together  in  the  manner  of  the 
last-mentioned  class.  The  participial  member  of  the  com- 
pound tense,  in  most  of  the  Oaurian  languages,  agrees  with 
the  subject,  whereas  in  Romance  such  agreement  only  takes 
place  where  esse  is  used  as  the  auxiL  The  order  of  the 
words  is  also  generally  different  in  the  two  groups,  for 
whereas  the  part,  comes  first  in  Gtiurian,  in  Romance  the 
auxil.  is  the  first  member  of  the  compound. 

The  perf.  in  Oaurian  may  thus  be  compared  with  the 
periphrastic  perf.  in  Romance,  which  has  almost  superseded 
the  old  perf.,  the  tenses  being  formed  in  both  groups  with 
the  perf.  part,  and  an  auxil.  verb— I  give  first  an  example 
of  an  intransitive  verb ;  as,  S.  halio  dhiyi  m.,  halt  Ahiyi  f., 
H.  cald  hu  m.,  call  hu  f.,  '  I  have  gone,'  from  Skr.  SalUas,  d, 
'  gone,'  and  asmi  ^  I  am ' ;  It.  sono  atidato.  Bono  andata^  Fr. 
Fr.  suis  alM,  suis  alMe;  also  with  habeo;  as.  It  Ao  dormiio, 
Fr.  ai  dormi.  Again,  the  pluperf.  may  be  compared;  as, 
S.  halio  hosi,  H.  cald  thd  *  I  had  gone '  (here  the  S.  hosi  is  the 
aorist  of  huanu  '  to  be '  from  Skr.  Mu,  while  H.  thd  is  from 
Skr.  sthitas  past  part,  of  sthd  '  stand,'  Lat.  status,  It.  state, 
Fr.  m) ;  It.  era  atidato,  Fr.  etais  all^,  and  with  habebam ; 
as,  It.  aveva  dormiio,  Fr.  avais  dormi.  Also  a  past  future ;  as, 
S.  halio  hundusi,  H.  cald  hUgd  ;  It.  sard  andato,  Fr.  serai  alle^ 
and  with  habeo;  as,  It.  avrd  dormito^  Fr.  aurai  dormi.  The 
auxil.  verbs  are  in  the  modern  fut.  tense  in  both  groups. 

In  the  compound  tenses  of  the  transitive  verb  formed  with 
the  past  part,  there  are  important  differences  of  construction 
not  only  between  Romance  and  Gaurian,  but  also  between 
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SBBtern  and  Westeru  Gaurian.  Thus  in  It.  we  may  say  ho 
scritia  la  letlera,  where  the  ausil.  ho  ia  a  transitive  verb,  and 
Ja  kttera  is  in  the  ace.  relation  with  which  the  part.  scrUla 
ogrees  in  number  and  gender.  In  Fr.  it  is  only  when  the 
object  precedes  that  this  construction  is  used ;  aa,  la  ktfre 
quej'ai  iciite.  In  other  cases  the  origin  of  this  construction 
is  forgotten,  and  the  compound  tense  used  as  if  it  was  a 
simple  perf. ;  as  in  It.  we  may  also  say  ho  scri/to  ia  kttera, 
and  in  Fr.  always  when  the  object  follows,  j'ai  ecrit  la  lettre. 
In  B.  we  say  }>iiii  cUhi  Uhhiy-dchi  '  I  have  written  the  letter.' 
Here  Hkhiy-dc'hi  is  the  lat  sing.  perf.  tenae  agreeing  with 
the  nom.  mui  '  I.'  It  is  compounded  of  dchi  '  I  am  '  and  the 
part,  likhia,  which  though  by  origin  the  post  part,  paaaive,  ia 
used  in  an  active  aenae,  and  cilkl  'the  letter'  ia  in  the  ace. 
relation  towards  it.  An  example  of  Western  Gauriun  is  S. 
eitlhi  m&  Ukhi  dhe  '  I  have  written  the  letter,'  more  literally, 
'  the  letter  by  me  has  been  written.'  Here  cillJil  f.  'the  letter,' 
is  in  the  nom.  and  the  part,  likhl  is  fern,  to  agree  with  citlhl, 
mu  '  by  me,'  is  in  the  oblique  form,  and  the  auxil.  dhe  '  is ' 
from  the  Skr,  a^fi.  Thus  the  construction  is  passive  in  its 
nature.  The  passive  part,  in  Skr.  was  frequently  used  in  the 
same  way.  In  High  H.  the  postposition  ne  is  added  to  the 
oblique  form ;  as,  mai  ne  eitlhi  Ukhi  hai.  This  is  the  rule 
also  in  the  literary  forms  of  the  other  Western  languages 
except  S,  In  Old  H.,  however,  the  postposition  is  very 
rarely  found.  There  ia  another  kind  of  construction  in 
Western  Gaurian.  We  may  also  say  as  in  S.  citthi  khe 
mu  likhio  dhe  'as  to  the  letter  by  me  it  has  been  written,' 
where  hiithi  baa  the  dat.  particle  khe,  and  the  verb  ia  used 
impersonally  in  the  3rd  masc.  sing. 

There  are  also  other  tenses  in  both  groups  formed  in  the 

same  way  with  the  past  part,  and  an  auxil. ;   though  they 

may   not   all   so   exactly  correspond   in   meaning   as   thoae 

instanced  above.     In  Gaurian  several  tenaes  are  formed  from 

the  pres.  part,  and  an  auxil.  verb ;  as,  H.  kahte  ht'ti  '  they  are 

^^^jaying  '  (Old  Fr.  sont  dimnz)  ;  and  those  languages  that  have 

^^Blbe  fut,  part,  turn  it  to  account  in  the  same  way.     In  c 

^^^b  the  Gaurian  languages,  again,  a  pres.  indie,  is  formed  by 
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using  the  old  pres.  indie,  with  some  aoxiL  verb ;  as  8.  likhi 
tho,  Braj  Ukhi,  hi  '  I  write.'  The  S.  tho  =  H.  /Ad  ia  con- 
tracted from  thio,  past  part,  of  thumu  'to  be,'  Lat.  %tare. 
Farther,  there  is  a  periphrastic  part,  in  each  group;  as  S. 
likhl  kare,  H.  Hkh-kar  *  having  written/  It.  avendo  cantata. 
Ft.  at/ant  chanfS. 

In  all  the  Gaurian  languages,  except  S.,  and  occasionally 
P.,  the  passive  signification  is  rendered  by  the  past  part,  and 
an  auxil.,  derived  from  the  Skr.  yd  *  to  go/  which  is  con- 
jugated like  any  other  verb  in  the  active  voice.  In  Romance 
the  passive  is  formed  also  from  the  past  part,  and  the  auxiL 
esse^  Skr.  as.  Besides  esae^  stare,  ire  and  venire  are  also 
employed  in  Romance  for  the  periphrasis  of  the  passive.  In 
both  groups  the  auxil.  verb  expresses  by  its  form  the  person, 
number,  tense,  etc.,  while  the  part.,  besides  giving  the 
meaning,  retains  its  rights  as  an  adj.,  that  is,  it  has  gender, 
number,  and  case  (nom.);  as,  H.  likhd  jde  m.,  likhijde  f.  'it 
is  written;'  pi.  likhe  jde  m.,  likhtjdi  f.  'they  are  written;' 
P.  likhid  jdve  m.,  likhl  jdve  f,  pi.  likhe  jdn  m.,  likhii  jdn  f. ; 
It.  ^  cantato,  k  cantata;  sono  cantati,  sono  cantate;-  Fr.  est 
chantey  est  chantie;  sont  chantSs,  sont  chanties.  In  B.  and 
0.  the  part.,  any  more  than  the  adj.,  is  not  inflected.  When 
the  part,  of  the  auxil.  verb  is  used,  it  is  inflected  also  in 
Gaurian  and  in  It. ;  but  not  in  the  other  Romance  languages; 
as,  n.  likhi  gayi  hai  f.  'it  has  been  written,'  It.  i  stata 
cantata,  but  not  Fr.  itee. 

In  Gaurian  many  verbs  are  intransitive  or  transitive, 
according  as  the  vowel  of  the  root  is  short  or  long.  Such 
intransitive  verbs,  if  translated  into  English,  would  often 
take  the  passive  form;  as,  H.  katnd  'to  be  cut,'  kdtnd  'to 
cut,'  pitnd  'to  be  beaten,'  pltnd  'to  beat,'  lipnd  'to  be 
smeared,'  lepnd  'to  smear.'  These  transitive  forms  appear 
to  bo  derived  from  the  ordinary  Skr.  causal,  which  is  formed 
by  intensifying  the  vowel  of  the  root,  and  by  the  addition  of 
final  i.  This  i  often  enters  into  the  conjugation  of  transitive 
verbs  in  S.,  as,  S.  mam  '  die,'  mdri '  kill,'  mard  '  I  die/  mdriJi 
'  I  kill.'  But  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  such  thing  as 
a  transitive  distinguished  from  an  intransitive  conjugation  in 
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this  or  any  otter  Aryan  language,  and  accordingly  Trumpp 
gives  a  long  list  of  transitive  verbs  in  S.  which  do  not  take  >', 
that  ia,  which  are  not  causal  forma.  The  suffix  i  ia  raet  with 
in  M.  also.  In  Romance  the  reflexive  voice  after  the  loss  of 
the  organic  paasive  has  become  of  great  importance,  and 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  passive ;  as.  It.  il  libra  non  si 

As  regards  adverbs,  many  of  the  old  adverbs  have  been 
preserved  in  both  groups,  and  many  have  been  formed  from 
the  oblique  cases  of  subet.  In  Gaurian  there  are  many 
adverbs  derived  from  the  oblique  cases  of  pronouns.  In 
Romance  there  are  many  formed  of  suhst.  combined  with 
prepositions.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  however, 
of  the  Romance  languages  was  the  adoption  of  the  ablative 
menie.  It.  menle,  Fr.  meni,  as  a  general  grammatical  mark  of 
the  adverb.     Nothing  of  this  sort  was  effected  in  Oaurian. 

In  Skr.  and  Lat.  a  word  could  generally  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  the  sentence,  but  the  loss  of  case  flexions  in  the 
modern  languages  of  both  groups  requires  greater  order  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words.  In  this  order  the  two  groups 
are  sometimes  in  accord,  but  more  frequently  this  is  not  the 
case.  Thus,  in  both  groups,  nouns  of  number  precede  the 
governing  subst.,  and  ao  do  adj.  pronouns,  and  also  the 
subject  precedes  the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adj. 
precedes  the  subst.  in  Gaurian,  follows  it,  as  the  rule,  in 
Romance.  In  the  periphrastic  tenses  the  auxil.  comes  before 
the  part,  in  Gaurian,  after  it,  usually,  in  Romance.  The 
infinilive  precedes  the  verb  on  which  it  depends  in  Gaurian, 
follows  it,  usually,  in  Romance.  The  adverb  precedes  the 
verb  in  Gaurian,  follows  it  in  Romance.  The  verb,  again, 
which  is  the  central  point  of  the  sentence  in  Romance,  is 
placed  at  the  end  in  Gaurian.  The  relation  between  two 
subst.  is  frequently  signified  by  position  in  Gaurian,  the 
dependent  subst.  coming  first,  where  in  Romance  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a  prep. ;  as,  H.j'annm  bliUm,  Fr.  /iea  de 
naissance ;  H.  nac  ghar,  Fr.  nalle  de  dame. 

A  comparison  in  any  detail  of  the  syntax  would  take  up 
too  much  space.      I  may,  however,  give  a  few  points   of 
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agreement  between  the  two  groapoy  where  thej  cmn  be 
briefly  stated,  and  with  these  I  will  conclode  my  paper.  The 
pronoon  of  the  2nd  person,  /«,  is  restrieted  in  both  groups 
to  the  language  of  lore  and  extreme  fitmiliarity,  or  of 
contempt,  and  is  nsed  also  in  addressing  an  inferior.  The 
pL,  as  H.  turn,  Fr.  rous,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  sing,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  Fr.  does  not  go  beyond  rotfs,  bat  the  other 
languages  posh  their  obseqoiousness  still  farther;  as  M. 
dpan^  H.  dp;  It.  to  signoria  and  eila,  Sp.  usietL  In  some  of 
the  Graurian  languages,  especially  in  the  Eastern  langoages^ 
the  pi.  of  the  Ist  personal  pronoun  is  often  used  for  the  sing., 
a  use  which  in  Romance  rather  belongs  to  the  language  of 
Princes.  The  reflexire  pronoun  in  Graurian,  the  S.  pdna^  U. 
dp,  eta,  is  the  reflexive  for  all  three  persons,  whereas  the 
Romance  ^  refers  only  to  the  3rd  person.  The  distinction 
between  the  possessive  of  the  reflexive  pronoon  and  the 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun — the  Lat.  $uus  and  e/u9 — ^is 
carefully  preserved  in  Graurian,  and  among  the  Romance 
languages  the  literary  It.  is  said  to  be  the  most  scrupulous  in 
this  respect ;  as,  H.  rah  apne  bdp  ho  dekhe.  It.  egli  rede  9U0 
padre;  H  rah  mke  hap  ho  dekhe.  It.  egli  rede  ii padre  di  lui\ 
but  the  Fr.  tV  toie  son  pire  is  equivocal.  The  rest  of  the 
languages  also  are  often  negligent  in  this  respect.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  reference  is  to  the  possession  of  several, 
ffuus  gives  way  to  the  demonstrative  Ulorum  in  all  the 
Romance  languages,  except  Sp.  and  Port. ;  as,  Fr.  i7t  vaieni 
leur  pkre. 

The  ace.  relation  in  Gaurian  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  dat.  particle.  In  H.,  as  the  rule,  this  is  the  case  when 
the  object  is  a  rational  being.  The  ace  in  Sp.  is  also 
expressed  by  the  dat.  particle  d,  when  the  subst.  denotes  a 
person,  then  an  animate  being  in  generaL  Thus  we  say  in 
H.  bdp  bete  ho  dekhe,  Sp.  el  padre  re  al  hijo.  The  government 
of  nouns  by  prep,  and  postp.  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Adverbs  are  also  placed  under  their  dependence;  as,  H. 
yaha  taiak,  Fr.  jmqu^ici.  The  infinitive  in  both  the  modem 
groups  has  many  more  functions  to  perform  than  in  the 
ancient  languages.     Among  these  functions,  in  its  quality  of 
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n  be  used  in  all  the  relations  of  case,  and  ia  even 
ie  a  noun.  Its  use,  however,  in  Fr.  in  these 
Bspects  is  more  restricted.  The  following  are  a  few 
ixamples  of  the  application  of  the  inf.  in  both  groups;  as, 
H.  mama  mb  kd  bhag  hat,  Fr.  mourir  est  le  sort  tie  tous ;  H. 
pdp  6/tornd  bhala  hat,  Fr.  quitter  h  pichi  est  ban ;  H.  titai  ek 
kij  mdgtie  ayd  hti,  Fr.  je  sum  renu  demauder  line  c/ione ;  and  aa 
a  substitute  for  the  part,  fut,  pass. ;  as,  H.  sab  tndnaao  ko 
mama  fini,  Ft.  tons  les  homines  out  d  mourir ;  or  with  a  prep, 
or  postp.  in  both  groups ;  aa,  H.  k/ione  ka  dar,  Fr.  crainte  de 

»perdre;  H.  pine  ko  dend,  Fr.  donner  d  botre;  H.  kol/ii  becna 
ko,  Fr,  maison  d  tendre ;  H.  parkne  ko  kathin,  Fr.  difficile  d 
tire ;  H.  bind  dekhne  /iisiko,  Fr.  sans  voir  personne ;  and, 
a^in,  where  it  is  used  completely  aa  a  noun;  as,  H.  is  per 
ha  girnd.  It.  il  cadere  di  quest'  albero ;  H.  ghord  dekhne  par, 
It  al  vedere  il  earalla.  In  these  two  last -mentioned  uses  of 
the  inf.  Fr.  ia  unable  to  follow  the  other  languages. 
As  before  remarked,  the  preaeut  part,  in  Romance  only 
retains  its  adjectival  value.  The  gerundive  in  ila  ablative 
form  has  encroached  on  the  former  domain  of  the  present 
part.,  while  in  Gaurian  the  present  part,  retains  its  verbal 
value ;  as,  S.  iinghandd  acani,  but  It.  gemendo  vengono ;  H. 
mai  rdj'd  ko  ghore  par  carhld  dekho,  but  Fr.  je  toie  le  roi 
montant  d  cheval.  The  past  part,  is  used  in  the  same  way  in 
both  groups ;  as,  ghore  par  harhl  rah  dl  hat,  Fr.  mont4e  stir 
un  cheval  elie  est  venue.  Besides  the  present  and  past  part. 
there  ia  also  the  conjunctive  part,  in  Gaurian ;  as,  H. 
sab  log  bagh  del- hi  hhdgne  lag?,  in  Fr.  tons  les  honimes 
voyant  le  tigre  commeneent  A  fair.  The  present  and  past 
part,  in  Gaurian  and  the  gerundive  and  past  part,  in 
Romance  are  also  used  in  an  abaolute  sense,  a  con- 
struction which  ia  favourable  to  brevity  of  expreasion 
and  avoids  the  creation  of  separate  clauses  with  relative 
pronouns  or  conjunctions.  This  construction  in  Romance 
corresponds  to  the  ablative  absolute  in  Lat.  Thus  we  have 
S,  tun  ruande  rati  vihd-i,  Fr.  moi  pleiirant  passe  la  nuit  (toi)  ; 
H.  deo  sdth  rahte  mai  kyd  ditro,  Fr.  Bieu  ^tanl  anec  (riiot)  que 
craim-Je;  S.  rejani  refhet  dosu  pehi  dart  dtpo,  It.  aeduti  i  doltori 
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Vamico  entrando  alia  (nua'j  porta  renme  ;  H.  hakii  dim  Inie  rdfi 
phir  gaye^  It.  pauati  moHi  di  il  rt  ando  KMovametUe.  This 
use  of  the  past  part.,  howefer,  is  not  found  in  Fr.  It  is 
remarked  by  Diez  that  of  all  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  the  English  is  mo6t  in  accord  with  the  Romance 
usage  in  the  foregoing  respects.  The  personal  pronouns  are 
not  generallT  required  in  either  group  to  express  the  person 
of  the  verb,  but  they  are  often  added  for  emphasis  or  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Modem  Fr.  is  an  exception,  as  in  this 
language  it  is  only  in  the  2nd  sing,  and  1st  and  2nd  pL  of 
the  imperatife  that  the  pronouns  can  be  dispensed  with. 


Art.  XrV. — On  the   JJzheg  Epos. — By  Arminids  Vambery. 


I  HAVE  to  remark  before  all,  that  the  manuscript  referring 
to  Sheibani  Khan,  upon  which  I  am  speaking,  ought  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  8heibuni-naraeh,  edited  by  the 
RuBsian  Orientalist  K,  Beressin,  in  1S49,  in  I.  Biblioteka 
Voatochuikh  Ilistorikof.  The  iaat-named  is  an  insignificant 
little  treatise  of  the  deeds  accomplished  by  the  famous 
Uzheg  chief,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  difi'erent  parts. 
The  first,  containing  one  of  those  numerous  compilations  of 
the  history  of  the  Turks,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  thii-d 
class  of  imitators  of  Ala-eddiii  Djuveini  and  of  liashid-eddin 
Tabibi,  with  the  only  exception  that  the  anonymous  author, 
being  probably  of  Turkish  origin,  has  less  disfigured  the 
Turkish  and  Mongol  nomiita  propria  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  subsequent  writers  upon  the  same  subject. 
In  the  second  part  the  author  dwells  at  some  length  upon 
that  branch  of  the  Djengbizides  of  which  Abulkhair  Khau, 
the  ancestor  of  Sheibani,  was  an  offspring — I  mean  to  say 
upon  the  family  of  Djudji  Khan,  and  here  we  meet  with 
certain  details  and  genealogical  data  not  to  be  met  with 
in  moat  of  the  books  treating  the  same  subject.  Of  a 
particular  value  seems  to  us  the  account  given  of  the 
Eungrat  tribe,  of  its  division  into  a  right  and  left  wing, 
and  of  the  foremost  princes  of  that  tribe.  In  the  third  part 
mention  is  made  of  the  family  of  Abulkhair  Khan  and  of 
their  migration  to  Turkestan,  which  was  in  that  time  under 
the  rule  of  the  Timuride  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  on  which 
occasion  Sheibani  Mehcmmed  Khan,  the  son  of  Budug  Shah 
and  grandson  of  Abulkhair  Klian,  appears  in  the  foreground 
as  a  conqueror.  The  exploits  of  this  hero,  and  his  struggles 
against  tlie  lords  of  Samarkand,  as  well  as  against  the 
children  of  Mirza  Husein  Baikara,  are   related  merely  m 
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outline,  so  that  the  whole  history  of  the  founder  of  the 
Sheibani  dynasty  scarcely  extends  over  twelve  pages,  and 
does  not  conform  with  the  much  promising  title  of  "The 
History  of  Sheibani  Khan." 

The  manuscript  upon  which  I  am  speaking  is  entirely 
different,  as  far  as  regards  its  context,  as  well  as  the  form 
in  which  it  is  brought  before  us.  It  is  a  regular  Epos,  in 
which  the  deeds  of  Sheibani  Mehemmed  Khan  are  glorified 
in  seventy-four  cantos,  containing  upwards  of  4300  distichons 
in  the  metre  of  the  Medjnun  u  Leila  of  Djami,  and  of  other 
poetical  compositions  of  the  East.  Considering  the  almost 
general  belief  that  the  poetical  form  of  Epopee  is  only 
common  to  the  Arian  and  Semitic  races  of  mankind, — for  the 
epic  character  of  the  Kalevala  has  been  the  subject  of 
frequent  discussion, — it  is  certainly  highly  interesting  to  see 
this  egotistical  theory  overthrown  by  the  present  example; 
for  admitting  that  the  Uzbeg  poem  before  us  be  much 
inferior  with  regard  to  its  poetical  value  to  other  Persian 
similar  compositions,  we  must  nevertheless  acknowledge  the 
full  rights  of  this  Turkish  poem  to  the  title  of  Epos.  This 
fact  was  the  first  which  attracted  my  attention  towards 
this  manuscript,  and  which  suggested  to  me  the  idea  to 
publish  the  text  in  company  with  the  translation  of  the 
whole  poem.  I  shall  first  give  you  a  short  outline  of  the 
contents,  and  then  proceed  to  the  definition  of  the  historical, 
ethnographical,  geographical,  and  linguistical  importance  of 
the  work. 

The  first  three  cantos  contain  the  usual  praises  and 
salutations  to  Allah  and  Mohammed,  whilst  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fifteenth  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  of  the  hero 
are  described,  together  with  the  superiority  of  his  arms  and 
armour.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  reason  which 
induced  the  author  to  write  the  poem — a  canto  which  is 
valuable  as  to  biographical  data  of  the  poet  himself;  and 
it  is  only  in  the  seventeeth  canto  that  the  historical  relation 
commences,  from  the  time,  namely,  when  Sheibani  was  first 
marching  upon  Samarkand,  nded  in  that  time  by  Baki 
Terkhan,   when  he  opened,   so  to  say,  the  long  series  of 
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^Hhiquesta,  the  illustration  and  glorification  of  which  forms 
the  Bubjeot  of  the  whole  work.  To  these  conquests  belong 
the  successful  engagements  of  the  Uzbeg  chief  with  the 
Timurides  in  Tranaoxania,  in  which  the  struggles  of  Baber 
take  a  prominent  part ;  particularly  in  the  account  given 
of  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  and  of  the  troubles  which  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India  had  to  suffer  from 
the  hands  of  his  triumphant  rival.  After  the  expulsion  of 
Baber,  and  the  tot*l  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  Mirzas 
(as  the  Timuridea  are  called)  in  Tranaoxania,  which  led 
also  to  the  defeat  of  the  Mongol  relatives  and  auxiliaries 
of  Biiber,  such  as  Khaneke  Khan  and  his  younger  brother 
Aladja  Khan,  Sheibani  crosses  the  Oxus  and  enters  upon 
the  long  war,  partly  with  the  children  of  Mirza  Hussein 
Baikara,  partly  with  Khosrn  Shah,  the  lord  of  Kuhistan, 
a.  name  which  comprised  at  those  times  Bedakhshan,  Khatlao, 
Dervaz,  Roshan,  and  Shignan,  After  the  defeat  and  death 
of  this  Turkish  Prince,  Sheibani  concludes  the  previously 
entered  campaign  againat  Kharezm,  where  a  certain  Tchin 
Soft,  the  chief  of  the  mighty  tribe  of  the  A  da- Turkoman  a, 
made  such  a  staunch  resistance,  that  t)>e  Uzbeg  conqueror, 
besides  suffering  heavy  losses,  had  to  besiege  the  capital 
of  the  said  country  for  nearly  eleven  months.  All  the 
officers  and  relatives  of  Sheibani  had  already  lost  their 
patience,  and  only  the  undauntablo  perseverance  of  the 
chief  had  brought  ultimately  the  fortress  to  fall. 

With  this  episode  the  author  concludes  his  poem,  without 
being  able  to  follow  his  hero  to  the  culminating  point  of  hia 
career,  comprising,  as  sufficiently  known,  hia  conquest  of 
Khoraaan  and  his  capture  of  Herat  in  1507,  equivalent  to 
918  A.H.  Considering  that  the  campaign  against  Kharezm 
can  have  only  happened  somewhere  about  910  or  911,  i.e. 
1605  A.D.,  and  that  the  Epos  begins  only  with  the  appearance 
of  Sheibani  before  Samarkand  in  906  (1500),  we  have  but 
the  comparatively  short  period  of  five  years,  the  events  of 
irhich  are  related,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  with  trifling 

tidents  and  minute  details,  and  not  without  a  prolixity 
ich  becomes  often  very  tiresome  to  the  reader.     As   to 
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the  reasoa  whj  the  aathor  has  brought  his  wodc  to 
aca  earlj  eomclaaiOQ,  we  caniioc  mcenant  odiuviw  than 
hit  being  forciblT  obliged  to  do  s>  in  conaeqseBee  of 
prematare  death,  which  mar  hare  neaehed  him  in  aome 
of  the  fobaeqiseat  battles,  for  he  was  not  oolr  a  poet,  but 
he  took  aldo  an  actire  part  in  the  campaigns  oi  Shribani  as 
an  officer  of  rank,  as  we  shall  see  afterwaida. 

From  what  we  said  in  reference  to  the  ertenskt  of  the 
text,  it  most  be  apparent  that  the  historical  events  related 
are  brought  before  ns  in  such  details,  and  with  soeh  epiaodei^ 
which  neither  Baber  nor  Mirkhond,  nor  the  Tarikhi  BashMi 
used  bj  Erakine,  and  still  less  the  preiiooslj  mentiooed 
Sheibani-nameh  of  Berezin,  can  possibly  giTe  ns^  The  anthor 
was  eridently  an  eye-witness  of  almost  all  the  ermts  which 
form  the  subject  of  his  poetical  composition  ;  and  if  tkroogh 
his  quality  of  a  court  poet  we  find  his  muse  too  frequently 
engaged  in  ezcessiye  flatteries,  we  hsTe,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  benefit  of  such  historical  data  which  none  of  the 
chroniclers  of  that  time  had  either  the  opportunity  or  the 
will  to  notice.  It  is  particularly  the  Memoirs  of  Baber 
which  suffer  greatly  in  a  confrontation  with  the  data  found 
in  the  manuscript  before  us ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  the  Mogol  Dynasty,  we 
discover  that  he  yiewed  matters  and  recorded  eyents  in  such 
a  light,  upon  which  the  stamp  of  partiality,  sometimes  also 
of  intentional  misrepresentation,  is  frequently  apparent.  It 
is,  briefly  spoken,  the  only  genuine  Uzbeg  account  of  the 
first  wars  of  Sheibani  in  Transoxania,  an  account  which  has 
evidently  been  unknown  even  to  Abulgazi,  who,  although 
animated  by  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  kinsman,  has 
nevertheless  followed  in  his  book  only  the  information  laid 
down  by  such  Persian  or  Tchagatai  writers,  who  were 
enemien  to  the  grandson  of  Abulkhair  Khan. 

It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said,  that  the  often  remarked  pro- 
lixity of  the  text  must  obviously  bear  also  upon  the  ethno- 
graphical importance  of  the  work,  in  so  far  as  we  get  a  deep 
insight  into  the  life  and  into  the  military  customs  and 
manners  of  those  warriors  who,  pouring  down  from  the 
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|upper  Yaxtartes  valley  upon  the  Bouthern  part  of  Central 
Asia,  have  been  depicted  to  us  by  the  contemporary  writers 
ae  rude  savages  and  horrid  barbariaDS.  I  must  confess  that 
this  impression  ia  not  much  weakened  by  reading  the 
descriptions  of  the  poet,  who  represents  nomadic  rudeness  in 
the  light  of  valour  and  military  virtue;  but  he  affords  us  also 
the  best  opportunity  to  learn  all  the  details  of  their  exterior 
life,  such  as  their  military  institutions  and  tactics,  their 
dresses  and  arms ;  while,  by  enumerating  the  objects  taken 
during  the  pillage  in  the  various  surrounding  countries,  we 
get  a  ghmpse  of  the  interior  life  of  such  parts  of  Central 
Asia  as  have  been  until  quite  recently  shut  up  to  European 
travellers.  Not  less  interesting  is  the  picture  of  the  ethnic 
constellations  of  that  time,  when  the  generic  name  of  Uzbeg 
was  just  coming  into  the  foreground.  We  get  acquainted  with 
the  single  Mongol  and  Turkish  tribes,  which,  as  the  parti- 
sans of  Sheibani,  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  army,  and  amal- 
gamating with  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the  three 
Khanates,  have  constituted  that  reigning  Turkish  element 
known  to-day  under  the  name  of  Uzbeg.  As  for  the  scanty 
geographical  information  which  we  derive  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  marches  of  the  Uzbeg  army  in  the  various 
directions,  I  sliall  mention  the  ways  leading  to  Bedakhshan, 
Vakhsh,  and  Shignan,  particularly  the  highly  interesting 
fact,  that  the  author  uses  tho  name  of  Okiiz,  or  Ughiiz,  in 
speaking  of  the  Oxus  below  Terraez,  and  what  may  mostly 
surprise,  of  his  alluding  to  the  main  branch  of  the  Okiiz 
flowing  in  a  south- west-erly  direction  from  Tchardjui,  a  place 
which  must  have  been  in  that  time  not  on  the  left,  but  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  supporting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  theory  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  with  reference  to  the 
former  course  of  a  branch  of  the  Osus  flowing  in  a  more 
southern  direction  from  the  present  one,  and  passing  close  to 
Urgendj,  invariably  called  in  that  time  Kharczm.  There 
are,  besides,  a  few  minor  details  of  geographical  knowledge, 
regarding  which  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  notes  accompanying 
the  text. 

In   viewing   the   linguistical  and  poetical   value   of  the 
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manuscript  before  us,  I  must  remark  beforehand,  that  the 
author  is  much  inferior  to  Mir  Aii  Shir  as  far  as  regards 
the  elegance,  the  vigour,  and  the  artistical  finish  of  the  com- 
position. A  somewhat  severe  critic  may  even  style  him 
merely  a  clever  versificator;  ample  faults  may  be  found  with 
the  tiresome  prolixity,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  poetical 
metaphors,  and  particularly  with  the  not  rarely  occurring 
flatulence  of  the  style ;  but  we  must  consider  that  the  author, 
by  describing  the  events  of  scarcely  five  years  in  8620 
verses,  could  have  hardly  avoided  falling  into  these  errors.  In 
his  quality  of  an  Oriental  court-poet,  whose  chief  duty  con- 
sists in  excessive  flatteries,  he  found  himself  in  the  necessity 
to  represent  his  hero,  who  was  decried  by  his  Chagatai  rivals 
as  a  rude  barbarian,  not  only  as  a  great  conqueror  and 
intrepid  warrior,  but  also  as  the  prototype  of  culture  and 
refinement,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  gap 
by  the  exertions  of  his  muse.  In  order  to  give  to  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  Epos  before  us,  I  shall  give  a  few  specimens 
in  translation,  as  far  as  my  un-English  pen  is  able  to  do  it. 

Canto  17. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  star  became  visible, 

The  Elhan  was  found  ready  for  the  start. 

He  mounted  his  horse  to  meet  Baki  Tarkhau, 

Having  directed  his  army  towards  the  fortress. 

Whilst  riding,  this  prince  of  his  time 

Had  called  me  and  said :  *'  Oh !   thou  homeless, 

How  long  is  it  since  thy  father  died, 

That  his  family  and  relatives  have  been  scattered?" 

I  answered :  **  It  is  thirty  years,  my  lord, 

That  my  soul  is  burning  with  sorrow." 

Whereupon  this  prince,  with  his  life-reriving  lips, 

Bemarked :  **  Forty  years  have  elapsed 

From  the  time  that  my  father  died,  and  see, 

Grief  has  gone,  Fortune  has  turned  towards  me. 

Thy  time  of  distress,  0  orphan, 

Will  now  end,  and  happiness  will  come ; 

Having  now  associated  to  our  cause, 

And  knowing  our  intentions  as  thou  dost. 
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Come  on  !  keep  with  unshaken  truth  on  onr  side, 
Do  noTcr  doBcend  from  the  path  of  equity." 
He  thne  rejoiced  me  with  words  of  grace, 
Delivering  me  from  pangs  and  anxiety. 
Thus  moved  the  Khan,  the  Suleiman  of  his  age, 
Unrelentingly  towards  the  array  of  Baki. 
One  station  making,  the  fortrees  came  in  sight. 
And  the  environs  of  that  place  were  reached. 


BUxtract  from  Canto  28,  CDntaining  a.  speech  of  Baber : 

The  inhahitants  of  the  town  having  finished  their  word, 

Mirza  Baber  could  hardly  retain  himself, 

And,  weeping,  he  auid,  "  May  God  bless  you ; 

May  He  lend  strength  and  assistancG  to  you  ! 

It  is  you  who  have  seen  ray  ancestors, 

Tou  who  have  witoessed  my  glory  and  my  rank. 

Searly  a  century  has  passed  away 

That  my  forefather,  the  world-conquering  Timur, 

This  righteous  ojid  mighty  prince,  has  died. 

Alas !  many  people  have  forgotten  him  since ; 

But  if  he  be  gone,  remember  his  present  ofiepring. 

Ask  from  those  who  have  seen  him, 

What  kind  of  a  prince  Sultan  Said  was ; 

The  man  who  died  a  martyr  in  Ksrabag ! 

That  was  my  grandfather.     My  poor  father, 

Who  emptied  the  cup  of  martyrdom  at  Andijan, 

Was  the  noted  chief  Shah  Omar  Sheikh, 

A  man  whose  sword  produced  torrents  of  blood; 

Whilst  my  uncle,  so  much  favoured  hy  God, 

Was  Sultan  Ahmed,  a  king,  defender  of  the  faith. 

He  was  horn  and  grew  up  in  this  town. 

Bom  and  grew  up  in  a  glorious  epoch ; 

He  ruled  forty  years  long  over  this  country, 

A  prince  known  of  wisdom  in  this  country. 

All  of  you  are  contemporaries  of  his  ; 

Tou  are  the  men  who  have  witnessed  his  bounty ; 

Tou  ought  now  to  remember  these  princes, — 

These  princes,  unequalled  in  their  ruling  skill ; 

And  in  veneration  for  their  memory 

Tou  should  now  exert  yourself  on  my  behalf. 
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Yon  may  thns  gladden  their  departed  souls. 
And  relioTo  myself  from  pining  anxiety. 
Pray !  don't  forsake  me  in  this  place, 
Don't  let  me  bom  in  the  flame  of  distrefis." 


Extract  from  Canto  42,  in  which  a  march  mgainat  the 
Mongols  is  related: 

When  the  Ehan,  passing  Dizzak,  had  gone  into  camp. 

He  directed  his  orders  to  Shah  Mahmnd, 

To  proceed  with  his  army  and  to  cross  the  river 

Called  Sir,  at  a  place  fraoght  with  danger. 

To  surprise  the  Mongols  at  Shahrokhie, 

And  to  infest  the  routes  of  Shash  and  Seiram, 

In  order  to  destroy  the  hordes  of  the  Mongols, 

And  to  eictirpate  them  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

It  is  with  this  order  that  Sultan  Mahmud 

Started,  bestowing  praises  upon  his  brother. 

With  him  went  also  Timur  Sultan, 

Whose  face  was  radiant  like  the  sun. 

Hadji  Ghazi  was  likewise  a  companion 

Bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Mongols ; 

Djanvefa  Bi  went  also  with  them, 

Burning  with  desire  to  kill  the  Mongols. 

So  also  did  Kambcr  Bi  join  the  party, 

Imploring  the  help  and  grace  of  God; 

Whilst  the  brave  and  spirited  Sheikh  Murid 

Was  gladly  mixing  in  the  marching  ranks. 

They  all  started,  guided  by  the  Sultan, 

Paith fully  obedient  to  his  commands. 

Of  six  thousand  men  consisted  that  party, 

Hecruited  from  the  left  and  from  the  right  wing. 

All  of  them  brave  warriors,  longing  for  the  fight. 

All  standing  upright  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

All  of  them  mounted  upon  quick  and  fiery  steeds. 

All  keeping  in  perfect  readiness  their  arms ; 

Clad  in  heavy  armour  were  their  horses ; 

Their  own  inner  and  outer  dresses  richly  fringed  with  furs. 

The  garments  of  one  were  made  of  sable  skin. 

Lending  him  a  fiery  appearance  whilst  marching ; 

Another  was  dressed  in  marten  skins, 
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Fairly  adjusting  himself  to  the  weather  ; 

Whilst  a  third,  being  wrapt  in  fox  akins, 

Was  continually  clinging  to  the  foxes. 

Ermine  and  black  aable  were  their  under  garments. 

Eeolly,  what  can  1  further  Bay  of  them  ? 

It  was  such  a  hitter  cold,  that  good  and  bad 

"Were  likewise  complaining  of  ita  cfEect. 

Albeit,  the  Uzbeg  people  bom  in  the  Steppes, 

And  aocastoraed  to  the  inclemency  of  weather, 

Although  they  experienced  so  many  frosts. 

And  were  hardened  to  the  roughness  o£  climate. 

They  still  cried  in  amazement,  "  Oh  wonder  ! 

"What  ifl  the  desert's  winter  compared  with  this  cold  ?" 

If  I  had  not  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
KtDguage,  I  would  gladly  augment  the  number  of  the 
'■Bpecimens ;  but  the  eatnples  given  will  I  suppose  suffice  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  style,  as  well  as  of  the  language  the 
author  uses,  whose  Turkish,  extremely  plain  and  unartificial, 
reminds  ua  very  much  of  the  Turkish  of  later  popular  poets  of 
Central  Asia,  such  as  Bidil,  Meshreb,  Allahyar,  Fuzuli,  and 
essentially  different  from  the  artistic  language  used  by  Nevai 
in  his  Gbihar-Divan,  Xhamset  ul  Mutakhairin,  and  other 
great  compositions.  I  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that 
the  literary  monuments  which  have  been  known  to  us  as  the 
Anthology  of  Chagatai  literature,  in  which  the  Kulliati  Nevai 
occupies  the  foremost  rank,  are  preferentially  the  product 
of  such  beaux-espn'ts,  who,  living  out  of  Transosania  proper, 
particularly  in  Eastern  Khorassan,  have  been  brought  up 
under  the  influence  of  that  cultural  movement  in  Herat, 
which  rose  to  a  high  degree  under  the  Timuride  from  Siiah- 
nikh  till  after  the  death  of  Mirza  Huaein  Baikara,  and  which 
culminated  in  tho  school  of  Molla  Abdurrahman  Djami. 
This  cultural  light,  being  strictly  Iranian,  must  have  roused 
very  early  the  national  jealousy  of  the  Tui'ks,  wlio,  in  spite 
of  the  utmost  reverence  shown  to  their  Persian  teachers, 
could  scarcely  bear  the  humiliating  position  in  which  they, 

Kthe  ruling  class,  were  brought  by  the  governed,  i.e.  Persian 
ment.     To  such  feelings  must  be  traced  the  origin  of 
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Muhakemet-ul-Lugatein  {i.e.  The  trial  of  the  twolanguagcB), 
by  Nevai,  in  which  treatise  the  great  Turkish  statesman  and 
poet  engaged  in  comparative  studies  of  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  languages,  proving  to  the  reader  the  superiority  of 
the  Turkish  over  the  Persian,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  surpassing  richness  and  to  the  admirable  flexibility 
of  his  vernacular.  It  was  mainly  in  the  interest  of  this 
question  of  rivalry  that  the  extraordinary  literary  efibrts 
of  Nevai  must  be  ascribed,  efforts  the  result  of  which  may 
have  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  national  vanity  of  the 
Timuride  ruling  class,  or  the  Chagatai  lords,  as  they  were 
inappropriately  called,  but  which  contributed  little  or 
nothing  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  continually  shift- 
ing Turkish  elements  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus.  Here, 
where  the  settled  Turks  were  continually  intermixing  with 
the  nomadic  warriors  coming  down  from  the  north,  the 
refined  language  of  Nevai,  and  of  other  contemporary  writers, 
was  always  looked  upon  as  foreign,  whilst  their  own  idiomatic 
Turkish,  called  the  IJzbeg,  in  correspondence  with  the 
ethnico-political  division  of  that  time,  was  cherished  and 
pre-eminently  cultivated  as  the  more  national  dialect,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  new  immi- 
grants from  the  Steppes.  This  distinction  between  the 
Chagatai  and  IJzbeg  Turkish  continued  to  exist  also  in  the 
subsequent  centuries,  for  we  read  in  Abulghazi  (p.  37,  text 
edited  by  Desmaisons,  St.  Petersbourg,  1874)  the  following 
sentence :— 


i.e.  ''in  order  to  make  comprehensible  this  history  to  all 
classes  of  people,  I  have  used  the  Turkish  language,  and 
such  a  Turkish  which  is  within  the  reach  of  a  boy  five  years 
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having  avoided  for  tte  sake  of  clearness  to  mix  aiti/ 

Chagaiai- Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian  word." 

From  the  above  it  will  become  apparent  that  nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  manuscript  before 
us,  tho  Chagatai-Turki  was  still  classified  together  with 
the  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  declared  to  be  a  dialect  not 
accessible  to  the  understanding  of  every  Turk.  Admitting 
that  this  statement  of  Abulghazi  ia  somewhat  exaggerated, 
for  the  difference  between  the  two  dialects  is  by  no  means 
such  a  considerable  one,  we  nevertheless  get  the  conviction 
that  the  Chagatai  of  Nevai  had  always  in  the  Khanates 
the  zest  of  foreignnesa,  and  has  consequently  never  enjoyed 
the  general  favour  of  the  reading  public.  "With  reference 
to  the  test  of  the  Epos  before  us,  it  would  be  hardly 
admissible  that  the  author  was  led  by  the  same  puristic 
tendencies  of  which  Abulghazi  speaks,  for  he  makes  ample 
use  of  certain  Persian  poetical  expressions,  but  on  the  whole 
bis  style  is  plain  and  unadorned;  and  his  work,  originally 
written  for  the  Uzbegs,  is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  cultural 
standing  of  the  Turks  of  Central  Asia  of  those  times,  and 
ia  also  comprehensible  to  the  present  generation,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  KuUiat  Nevai. 

As  to  the  author  himself,  we  have  two  sources  referring 
to  biographical  data,  one  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  and 
secondly  the  information  laid  down  io  the  Epos.  From 
the  introductory  chapters  of  this  last  we  learn  that  the 
author's  name  was  Prince  Mehemmed  Salih,  of  Kharezm, 
and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mir  Said,  who  formerly  ruled 
in  Kharezm,  but  who,  having  lost  his  throne  in  consequence 
of  turbulent  events,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Merv, 
where  he  died,  as  may  bo  seen  from  the  following  verses ; — 

[•iJy  4jjU*  tuli  J  jj-a-      i^H-^y"  <-i}i'^  [Vj^J^  J'^t^ 

h  i_^'  'Jj'  i_s-*1jjj^  ^J^i    '-Sj^sj^  '■^j^  cri*^'  ^j-^y 
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«./?.  The  poet  says  :  "  When  through  the  deciaioiL  of  God, 

my   father's  fate   took   a  had  turn ;   when  the  Goantrr  of 

Kharozm  left  his  hand  ;    when  losing  the  fbrtreaaes  Ehirak 

and    Ket,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  towards   Merr,  where 

his  family  and    his  relatives  were  scattered  about:    it  was 

here  that  he  emptied  the  cup  of  martyrdom ;  for  him  it  was 

the  cnp  of  happiness."     The  author  relates  further:  "Xow 

driven  by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  he  strayed  firom  one  place 

to  another,  until,  finally  crossing  the  Oxus,  at  the  time 

when  Sheibani  appeared  before  Samarkand,   he  Tery  soon 

got  ao/]iiainted  with  that  Prince,  nay,  became  the  &vourite 

and   court-poet  of  his,   remaining  at   his   side  during  all 

the  time,  and  in  all  the  campaigns  which  form  the  subject 

of  this   ponm."     Rhoibani,   who,    in    accordance   with  the 

ruling    tone    of    those    times,    also    indulged    in    poetry. 

Rooms   to   have  taken   a    iwrticular   fancy  for  Mehemmed 

Ralih,  for  ho  employed  him  in  various  confidential  missions, 

ontnistin«y  him  even  xrith  the  command  of  Tchardjui  at  the 

critioal  momont,  when,  tnarching  upon  Khai^eim,  the  army 

of  Mirza   TTa^soin   intended    to    luir   the   way.    The   poet 

bohavod  vnliantly  in  the  defenoo  of  that  plaoe,  and  earned 

tho    full    prni«es    of   his    mastor.     After    the  conquest  of 

Khirozm,  wlii*'^   ^'»   **®  conoluding    canto    of  the   Epos, 

"Moh.^Tnm-rl  SnHh  must  have   ditni   in   one  of  the  battles, 

a^    wo   T^rovion^^ly   noted,   for    in   the    Memoirs    of   Baber 

])P  i.  iiiiotod  ft*  «  ^^^  ^^  ^^''  J'-^'*^-     Baber,  in  mentioning 

Iho  rhior»"<'^^*'*"'  *^°^^'  ftUudtxs  to  our  poet  in  the  following 


','j-\'i;i^^''^  ^-^^  "^^  J^j^-  *^^"' u^  J^  cf Ji' 
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I.e.  "There  was  besides  Meheramed  Salih,  an  author  of 
tasteful  gbazels,  in  which,  the  Buency  was  not  adequate 
to  the  poetical  skill.  He  wrote  also  Turkish  poetry,  which 
was  not  at  all  bad.  He  weut  afterwarda  to  Sheibani,  who 
held  him  in  esteem,  and  it  was  upon  the  name  of  this 
prince  that  he  composed  a  Meanevi,  in  the  metre  of  Medjnun, 
the  same  aa  the  metre  of  Subhat  (Subhat  ul  Abrar  of  Djami), 
which  is  however  a  very  weak  and  inferior  work,  and  makes 
the  reader  despair  of  the  vena  poetica  of  its  author.  One  of 
the  better  verses  ia  the  following : — 

»  Fergana  became  the  home  of  Tembel, 

Thus  making  Fergana  a  Tembel  kliane. 

An  allusion  to  Endidjan,  ironically  culled  a  Tembel  khane 
(the  home  of  idlers).  There  is  not  another  verse  as  good 
aa  this  in  the  whole  Mesnevi.  Mehemmed  Salih  himself 
was  a  wicked  man,  of  a  despotic  and  merciless  nature." 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  this  evidently  too  severe  and 
at  all  events  unjust  criticism  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  chief 
enemy  of  Sheibani,  and  that  we  cannot  subscribe  to  it  in  all 
details ;  but  as  far  aa  regards  the  poetical  value  of  the  Epos, 
we  have  already  expressed  our  agreement  with  the  C^sar 
of  the  East,  as  Pavet  de  Courteille  deservedly  calls  the 
great  founder  of  the  Mogol  dynasty  of  India.  Of  course 
our  object  in  view  in  copying  and  translating  the  whole 
poem  was  not  the  poetical  value,  but  rather  the  historical, 
geographical,  and  ethnographical  details,  which,  considering 
the  dearth  of  information  upon  that  highly  interesting 
epoch  of  Central  Asia,  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  Orientalists. 

The  manuscript,  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Library  of 
Yienna,  and  written  in  a  very  clear  Taalik  hand,  upon  two 
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hundred  and  eighteen  double  pages,  bears  upon  the  last 
page  the  date  of  916  (1510),  and  must  be  therefore  regarded 
as  one  of  the  earliest  copies,  written  shortly  before  the 
death  of  Sheibani,  and  only  a  short  time  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  The  copy  before  us,  which  I  may  call  the 
only  one  existing  in  Europe,  contains  besides  nine  coloured 
illustrations,  representing  partly  sieges  and  battles,  partly 
feasts.  These,  however,  are  of  a  posterior  date,  for  we  find 
there  also  firearms,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  text, 
and  quite  appropriately,  considering  that  it  was  only  Shah 
Ismael  Sefi  who  introduced  guns  into  Central  Asia;  the 
Uzbegs  had  no  notion  of  this  weapon.  The  first  mention 
of  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  is  made  by  Fliigel  in 
his  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic-Persian  and  Turkish  Manuscripts 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  in  voL  ii.  p.  323,  but  in 
a  totally  erroneous  statement,  owing  to  the  unacquaintance 
with  the  Eastern  Turkish  dialect  of  this  otherwise  illustrious 
German  Orientalist. 


■^WS"" 


.  W. — On  the  Sppnrale  Edlcla  at  D/iaiiit  and  Jaugada. 
By  Professor  H.  Kern. 


Benehal  Cunningham's  Corpus  Imcriptionum  Jndicamrti, 
a  real  boon  to  all  who  are  directiog  their  attention  to  the 
study  of  Indian  antiquity,  contains  amongst  other  reviaed 
copies  those  of  the  separate  edicts  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada. 
Owing  to  important  corrections  introduced  into  the  text, 
much  of  what  formerly  was  utterly  unintelligible  has  become 
tolerably  clear.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  difficulties 
are  left ;  but  the  greater  their  number,  the  more  it  would 
seem  desirable  that  those  who  have  studied  these  interesting 
documents  should  make  public  the  results  of  their  labours. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  text  of  the  two 
edicts  in  transcription,  followed  by  a  Sanskrit  translation, 
intended  as  a  kind  of  running  commentary  and  a  substitute 
for  a  glossary,  and  by  an  English  version.  The  double 
text  of  each  edict  will  be  found  side  by  side  in  separate 
columns.  In  accordance  with  a  remark  made  by  General 
Cunningham  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  20)  about  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  edicts  on  the  Jaugada  rock,  the  inscription 
standing  as  No.  2  in  Prinsep's  arrangement  of  the  separate 
edicts  at  Dhauli  will  be  treated  first. 


Dhauii  n. 
P[l]  DevSnampiyasa  ' 

Jiyam  kumale  mahumata  ca 
vataviya  ai;i  kichi  dakhami  ha- 

kom  tarn- 

[2]  dnvalate  ca  alabhehaip  esa 
ca  me  mokhyamata-duvala  (f.^ic) 
etasi  athasi  am  tuphe  (hi  anusa- 
thi  save  munisS  P^j^)  mama  ^3] 
atha  paj^ye  ichami  hakuip  niti 
(r.   kiipti)   Bavena    hitasukhcna 


Jaugadi  I. 
[1]  DevSnaippiye  hevam  aha 
Samiipayam  maham&ta  lajava- 
canika  (r.  lajavacanika)  vataviya 
am  kithi  dakhami  hakoqi  tarn 
ichami  hakai|i  kamkamemnaip  [r. 
kamkam  ena)  [2]  patipatayeham 
duvalate  ca  ulabhcham  esa  ca  me 
mokhiyomate  duvale  etaB(i)  ot- 
liaa(i)  am  tuphehi  anusathi  sava- 
mani[3]Ba  me  pajS  atha  paj&ye 
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hidalokikapalalokikaye  yujev^- 

ti  hevam manasa 

(r.  manasi)  [4]  siya  amta  nama 
(r.  kamta,  or  ka  me)  yijitanam 
kichamva  (r.  kimchande)  su 
laja  (aphes^-ti  etaka)meya  icha 
mima  (r.  ich&  mama)  am  te  su 
(kham)  papunevu-te  (r.  papu- 
nevu-ti)  iti  Devanampiye  (ichati 
anu)  vagana  (r.  anuyigina)  ma- 
maye  [5]  huvevA-ti  asvasevn  ca 
sukhammeva  lahevu  mamate  no 
dukham  hevam — nava  (r.  jane- 
vu)  [iti]  kliami(8a)ti  [ne]  Deva- 
nampiye ahaka-ti  e  cakiye  kha- 
mitave  mama  nimitam  ca  dham- 
mam  calevii  [6]  hidalokapalalo- 
kam  ca  liladhayevu  etasi  athasi 
hakam  anusasami  tuphe  anona 
etakena  hakam  anus^sitam  cham- 

•  •  • 

dam  ca  veditam  llhayami  patina 
ca  mama  [7]  ajala  sa  hevam  katu 
kamme  calitaviye  asva(8ibhlta) 
ni  catani  (r.  citani  ?)  ena  papu- 
nevu  iti  atha  pita  tatha  Deva- 
nampiye aphaka  atha  ca  atanam 
hevam  Devanampiye  anusampati 
aphe  [8]  atha  ca  paja  hevam 
maye  Devanampiyasa  se  hakam 
anusasita  chamdam  ca  (vedita 
tu)phaka  dcsavutike  hosami  eta- 
ye  athaye  patibala  hi  tuphe  as- 
vasanaye  hitasukhaye  ca  tasa  [9] 
hidalokikapalalokikaye  hevaip  ca 
kalamtam  tuphe  svagam  liladha- 
yisatha  mama  ca  ananiyam  eha- 
tha  etaye  ca  atliaye  iyam  lipi 
likhita  hida  cna  mahamata  sva- 
satam  (r.  sasvatam)  samam  (r. 


ichami  kimti  [savena  hitasukhe- 
na  yujey^  athapajaye  ichimi  ki- 
mti me]  savena  hitasu[4]khena 
yujeyu-ti  hidalogikap&lalokikena 
hevaqimeva  me  iche  (r.  icM)  sa- 
vamanisesu  sayi  (r.  siya)  aip- 
ta[m]  kuthi  vijit&[5]nam  kim- 
chamde  su  l&ji  aphesii-ti  etaki- 
va  me  icha  am  te  8u(khain)  pa- 
puneyu  laja  hevani  ichati  anu- 
vigina  heya  (r.  heyu)  [6]  ma- 
miyaye  asvasepu  (r.  asvaseyu) 
ca  [me]  sukhaipmeva  ca  laheya 
(r.  laheyu)  mamate  (no  dukhai;! 
hevam)  sahaneyu  (r.  samj&nevu?) 
(khami)sati  (ne)  ISja  [7]  e  cha- 
kiye  kha[m]mitave  mama[ni] 
nimetam  (r.  nimitaip)  ca  dham- 
ma(m)  caleyii-ti  hidalogani  ca 
palalogam  ca  allUlhayeyum  etaye 
[8]  ca  ath&ye  hakam  tuphe  nt (?) 
anusasami  anena  etakena  hakaiji 
tuphe  nt(?)  anus&sitii  chamdai;! 
ca  .  .  [9]  su  (r.  vedisi?)  & 
mama  citipatin4  ca  acal&  sa 
hevam  katl  kamme  calitaviya 
asvasa(m)  kiyicate  (r.  kayacite  ?) 
ena  te  papune  [10]  yu  ath&  piti 
hevam  ne  l&ja-ti  atha  atana  (r. 
atanam)  anusampati  hetam  (r. 
hevam)  ahevaijfi  (r.  aphe  ca) 
anusampati  ath&  paja  he[l  l]vai|pL 
maye  lajine  tuphe[iji]  ni(?)  ha- 
kam anusasita  chamdaip  ca  vedi- 
ta [kapha- si  citipatin^  c&  a^ala 
pa  (r.  sa  .  .]  *  [12]  desa- 
liyutike  hosami  etasi  athasi  (pa- 
tibala hi)  tuphe  asvasanaye  hi- 
tasukhaye (ca)  tasaip  (r.  tasa  wr 


*  The  words  in  brackets  are  a  repetition,  with  additional  blunden,  of  what  ii 
found  in  1.  9.    The  reading  requirea  will  be  iuphesi  or  tuphdka. 
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jiBoijiti*)  aBasanaye  dhammactt- 
lasayo  ca  tesu  aiptanam  iyam  ca 
lipi  anucatiiipmaaain  Tiaenanftk- 
haUiiia  sotaviya  kamam  ca  kba- 
nokhanoai  (r.  khanekhanasi)  acp- 
talfipiTi8enaokena[ll]sotaTiya 
hevaip  kalaiptaip  tuphe  cagliatlia 
samp  atip  adayitare . 


lit 

TH^'Sansknt    tra 


teaam)  lii(d8}  [13]  logikapSlalo- 
kikaya  hevam  ca  kalamtam  sra- 
gama  (r.  avagam)  aladhayiaatlia 
mamaca  ananiyam  esatha  o[14}- 
t3.ye  ca  athuya  iyani  Hpi  likhita 
hida  ena  mabilraiita  sasvatam 
aaraa  (r.  aomayam)  yojerasa  (r. 
yojesai!iti)aKUYaBaye[15]dhaip- 
macalana  (ya  ca  ja)  gatam  iyam 
ca  lipi  anucatummilsatn  eotaviya 
Tieenoia  anitaldpieatotaviy  d[_16'] 
khatu  eamtam  ektna  n  {m  ta)  eiyd 
(r,  aiptalapi  ca  Tisena  ekena 
khane  saiptam.  sotaviya)  hevam 
ca  kalamtani  sainghatha  aainpa- 
'tipAtayitave. 

nt  translation  now  following  will  render  a 
grammatical  analyais  of  the  text  superfluous  except  in  a 
few  points. 

De  vfin&mpri  y  asy  a 

BBalyflm  kuinaro  maliamatrii^ 
ea  vaktavyah  :  "  Tat  kiiieit  pa- 
^yamy  aham  tad  (icchami,  ki- 
miti :  anyam  yena  pratipadaye- 
yam)  dvarataq  ciirabheya ;  otae 
ca  me  maukhyamataip  dvaram 
etaaminn  arthe  y  wd  yushma  {bhy- 
ani  anu^iistilj.  Sarve  manusb- 
yal>  praja)  mama;  yatha  praja- 
ya  iccbumy  abam,  kimiti :  aar- 
rena  bitasukbenoibalaukikapfi- 
ralaukikaya  yujyerann  iti.  Evam 
era  (madiccbi,  sarva}maiiasi 
sySd  yatra-kutra  {or :  yatra-kva 
me]  vijitHnaip  "kiipcbandassvid 
r8j&  (w:  suraja)  'BroSsv"  iti,  cta- 
ereccbS  mama  yat  te  suk- 


Jaugada. 
Devanampriya  evam  aba ; 
Bamapayam  roahumStra  r&jaklya 
vaktavyfih  :  "  Yat  kincit  pa- 
^yamy  abam  tad  iccbamy  obaip, 
kimiti :  kai^ikam  ycna  pratipd- 
dayeyatp  dvarata^  carabheya ; 
ctac  ca  me  maukbyamatatp  dva- 
ram etaamiim  artbo  yad  yushma- 
bbyam  anu^S^tih.  Sarvamonu- 
abya  me  praja;  yatba  prajSyi 
iccbumi,  kimiti ;  sarvena  Mta- 
Biikbena  yiijycrami  aibalaaki 
kapuralauktkena.  Evam  eva 
mameccba,  saryamanusheabu 
ay  ad  yatra-tutra  vij  itinam ' '  kiii- 
cbandas  avid  raja  (or  :  surfija) 
'amasv "  iti,  etavaty  e»a  ma- 
diccba  yat  te  sukbam  pr&pnu- 

The  coirectioaa  aie  bued  apoD  the  puallel  paaragM  in  the  f  oUowing  edict. 
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ham  prapnuyur  iti.  Devanam- 
priya  (icchati :  anudvigna  mayi 
bhaveyur  iti,  fi-qvasyuQ  ca,  suk- 
ham  eva  labheran  matto  no 
duhkham.  Evam  (jaiil)yuh 
**  kshamishyati  Devanampriyo 
'smakam  yac  chakyam  kshantum" 
iti;  mannimittam  ca  dharmam 
caroyur  ihalokaparalokam  carad- 
hayeyuh.  Etad  arthe  'ham  anu- 
9a8mi  vah ;  anenaitavataham 
anuQishtam  chandam  ca  Tcditam 
kankshe;*  pratijna  ca  mama- 
cala ;  tad  evam  krtva  karma 
caritavyam  &9va(sabhlta)iii  f 
cittani  yena  prapnuyur  iti. 
**  Yath&  pita  tatha  Devanam- 
priyo 'smabhyam ;  yatha  catma- 
nam,  evam  Devanampriyo  anu- 
sarpaty  asman ;  yatha  ca  praja, 
evam  vayam  Devanampriyaya." 
Tad  aham  anuQishtam  chandam 
ca  (veditam  kankshe?);  yush- 
makam  deqam  ayokshya  {It'te- 
rally :  de9uyukti  bhavishyami) 
etadarthaya ;  pratibala  hi  yuyam 
a9vasanaya  hitasukhaya  ca  ta- 
syaihalaukikaparalaukikaya. 
Evam  ca  kurvanto  yilyam  svar- 
gam  aradhayishyatha  mama  ca- 
nrnyam  cshyatha.  Etasmai  car- 
thaycyam  lipir'  likhiteha,  yena 
mahamatraQ  9a9vatam  samayam 


yuh.  Rajaivam  icchati :  anad- 
vign&  bhaveyur  mayi,]:  ft^va- 
8yu9  ca,  sukham  eva  labheran 
matto  no  duhkham.  Evaip  san- 
j^tyuh  '^  kshamishyati  no  raja 
yac  chakyam  kshantnm ; "  man- 
nimittam ca  dharmaip  careynr 
iti,  ihalokam  paralokaqi  ciradha- 
yeyuh.  Etasmai  c&rth&yahaqfi 
yushm^n  anu9a8mi ;  anenaitava- 
taham vo'  nu9i8hya  chandaqi  ca 
.  . ;  ya  me  cittipratijn&  ca- 
cala ;  tad  evam  kiptv4  karma  ca- 
ritavyam a9va8am  kiyacitte  ye- 
na te  pr&pnuyuh.  "  Yatha  pit&, 
evam  no  rajeti;  yathatm&nam 
anusarpati  {i.e.  sevati),  evam 
asman  apy  anusarpati ;  yath& 
praja,  evam  vayam  raj  Be."  Yu- 
shmlin  aham  anu9i8htam  (?) 
chandam  ca  veditaip  .  ;  yu- 
shmakam  de9am  Ayokshya  (/tfo- 
rally :  de9ayuktt  bhavishyami) 
etadarthe ;  (pratibala  hi)  yxkyam 
&9vasanaya  hitasukhllya  ca  ta- 
syaiha  laukikaparalaukikaya. 
Evam  ca  kurvantas  svargam 
drddhayishyatha  mama  cdnfn- 
yam  eshyatha.  Etasmai  c&r- 
thUyeyam  lipir  likhiteha,  yena 
maham&trd  9&9vatam  samayaiji 
yokshyanta  a9vasanaya  dharma- 
caranaya  ca  jagat&m.     lyani  ca 


*  The  rendering  of  dhay&mi  by  k&nkshe  is  conjectural.  To  justify  it  we  mAT 
observe  that  phonetically  it  may  answer  to  the  Yedic  dharydmi  (r.  BohtL 
Both,  8.V,  hary).  Cf.  aljso  dhai^kdnkahate  in  Hemacandra*8  Prakrit  Grammar 
(ed.  IMschel),  iy.  192. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  fill  up  the  gap  with  certainty.  That  something  like  the 
proposed  reading  is  intended  may  be  inferred  from  the  occurrence  of  OMvatka  and 
obMta  in  a  similar  passage  of  No.  4  of  the  Pillar  inscriptions  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  106). 

X  Mamiy&ye  (al.  matndye)  is  a  strange  form  of  the  locative  case;  it  has, 
however,  its  counterpart  in  the  instrum.  tnamiyd  in  Delhi  edict  viii.  L  7  (Corp. 
Inscr.  p.  115);  cf.  Hemacandra,  iii.  109. 
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flcBkyanta  &9v&BaiiayB  dhanna-      lipir  anucfiturmasaip  ^rivityita- 
oaraiQfLya  ca  teshu  nyastanam.*      vyaTishyeria  ;  vinapi  ca  Tishye- 
lyam     ca     lipir     anutatunna-      naikena  kshune  sati  ^rlivuyitu 
sai;!  Tishycna  nakahatrena  ^ra-      vya.   Evaincukiirvantaasampru- 
vayitavya,t  kamaip  ca  kshane-      tipadayisliyuthu." 
kefaa^e    vlniipi     Tiehyenaikcaa 
(jravayitavya.     Evam    kurvanto 
yuyaqi  8ampralip£dayishy- 

atha."f 

The  discrepancies  between  the  two  tests  are  so  immaterial 
and  trifling  that  it  will  suffice  to  give  the  translation  of 
the  Dhauli  text  and  simply  mark  the  various  readings  in  the 
other  version, 

»  Translation. 

By  order  of  Dev4n&mpriya,  the  Prince  Royal  and  magis- 
trates in  Tosali  should  be  informed  :^ 

"Whenever  I  get  an  idea  I  wish  to  have  some  one  by 
whom  to  carry  it  into  eifeet,  and  to  act  intermediately. 
Now  the  means  {or,  intermediacy)  I  esteem  to  be  the  most 
capital  in  this  matter,  is  to  give  instructions  to  you.  All 
subjects  are  my  children;  as  for  my  own  children  I  wish 
that  they  may  be  possessed  of  every  benefit  and  happiness 
for  this  world  and  the  next.  It  is  also  my  wish,  should 
people  think,  wheresoever  in  my  domains:  'How  is  the 
king  ior,  the  good  king)  intentioned  towards  ua  ? '  that 
they  should  know  me  to  have  no  other  wish  but  that  tbey 
may  obtain  happiness,  DevfLnAmpriya^  wishes  that  they 
may  be  unafraid  of  me  and  be  easy  and  receive  happiness 
only,  no  suffering  at  my  hands.  They  may  persuade 
themselves  that  DevanAmpriya  will  pardon  them  whatsoever 

•  ^'"(o,  staading  (or  atta,  a  Pali  atto,  Skr.  asla,  hat  here  obvLOBitly  ased  in 
the  eeoee  of  the  vompnnad  Ht/aala, 

t  Selapiga  in  properly  Skr.  (rotaeya. 

X  Coj/h  {r^aggh),  '  to  will. '  tlinili  m/md,  also  oucurs  in  the  Pillot  edict  No.  1 
" mijl  iiiiljil  ca 


i  caghamti  dladhajdlBt 


^Itfii.  (^r-J^i 


hj  wliich  the  goiernon  will 


tr-'j^ 


in  New- 1 


propitiate  me.       Quite  lilie 
we  eoffS  letA  la  form  a  future  t 
^  In  jKugudn  text :  "DevaBumpiiTaaa^'E:  '  the magistrales  ruyal c 

*Timaptt  shonld  heinfonned ■' 

Jaug.:   "  The  King." 
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can  be  pardoned,  and  they  may  work  righteoiiBness  for  my 
sake  and  propitiate  this  world  and  the  next.  To  this 
effect  do  I  give  you  instructions;  by  this  much  I  desire 
my  instruction  (to  you)  and  my  intention  to  be  made 
known  (to  the  public).  And  my  resolution  is  firm.^  Let 
then  there  be  acted  in  such  a  way  that  they  (the  people) 
will  be  easy  and  unafraid  in  their  minds  (rar.  r.  they  will 
get  easy  in  mind  and  body),  (thinking)  :  '  Like  a  father, 
so  is  Devan&mpriya  to  us;  and  as  he  is  tending  himself, 
so  he  is  tending  us ;  and  like  his  own  children,  so  are 
we  to  DevAndmpriya.'  Therefore  I  desire  my  instruction 
and  my  intention  to  be  made  known  (to  the  public).  To 
this  purpose  I  will  entrust  the  country  to  your  care,  for 
you  are  able  to  promote  its  quietness,  its  weal  and  happiness 
in  this  world  and  the  next.  And  by  doing  so,  you  will 
win  heaven  and  acquit  yourselves  of  your  duty  against  me. 
And  for  this  sake  has  this  edict  been  written  here,  that 
the  magistrates  for  all  time  may  exert  themselves  to  promote 
the  quietness  and  virtuous  conduct  of  those  entrusted  to 
them.  And  this  edict  shall  be  read  every  four  months 
at  the  (festival  of  the)  asterism  Tishya,  and,  at  pleasure, 
on  any  other  solemn  occasion  apart  from  Tishya.  By  doing 
so,  you  will  do  your  due." 

About  the  name  of  the  city  Tosali  little  is  to  be  added 
to  what  has  been  already  remarked  by  Lassen  in  Indische 
Alterthumskunde,  vol.  iii.  p.  159.  He  points  out  that  the 
Tosali  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  vii.  2,  73  sq.,  cannot  be 
identified  with  A9oka's  Tosali,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  site.  Oeneral  Cunningham  comes  to  the  same  conclusion 
(Corp.  Inscr.  p.  16).  Even  if  we  are  willing  to  accept 
Ptolemy's  statement  as  a  correct  one,  it  does  not  follow 
that  Tosali  in  Katak  should  mean  anything  else  but  the 
"capital  of  the  people  called  Tosalas."  There  may  have 
been  two  divisions  of  the  same  people  inhabiting  different 
tracts  of  country.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  Tosalas, 
alas  as  the  name  of  a  people  are  known  from  Sanskrit 

*  Jaug.:  ^' Resolution  of  my  mind.*' 
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inrces,  viz.  Tuskala  in  Ilarivanfa  4736;  the  form  Toiha/aka 

WSi,  4741.     Tosala  occurs  in  a  Pari^ishta  of  the  Acharva 

extracfa  from   which   are  given  by  Prof.  Weber  in 

9  Catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  In  the 
passage  alluded  to  the  Tosalaa  are  enumerated  in  connexion 
with  the  Ten5tataa,  the  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ven4  river,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  people  in  Xatak 
is  meant.  The  I  in  Tosall  is,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  mere 
variety  of  the  feminine  ending  d,  by  which,  from  stems 
in  a,  are  derived  words  denoting  the  capital  of  a  country  or 
district.  Thus  Ko^ala  means  the  "capital  of  Ko^alaland 
(Ayodhyfl)."  Stems  in  i  show  regularly  I  when  the  city 
is  meant;  e.g.  Aranti  is  the  capital  of  the  Avautayas,  the 
Avanti-people  ;    Kiigi  of  the  K&^ayas,  Kn^i-land. 

The  Prince,  to  whom  conjointly  with  the  magistrates 
the  royal  rescript  is  addressed,  and  who  consequently  at 
the  time  must  have  been  residing  in  Tosali,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  head  of  the  following  edict.  On  the  other  hand 
we  learn  from  that  document  that  the  Prince,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  Prince,  had  then  hia  residence  in  Ujjayinl.  These 
facts  lead  us  to  the  assumption  that  the  Prince  of  both 
edicts  is  one  and  the  same  person,  and  that  during  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  date  of  the  first  and  the  second 
edict  he  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  governor 
of  Tosali  to  the  same  position  in  TJjjayini.  The  text  of 
the  second  edict  is  as  follows  : — 


Dhauli  I. 
[1]  Dovanampiyastt  vacanena 
Tosaliyaip  mahftmSta  (»'.°tu.)  na- 
galaviyohalaka  (r.^ka)  [2]  vata- 
viyam  {r.  °y&)  am  kicH  dakh5- 
mi  hukam  tarn  ich&mi  kimti  am- 
nani  e(na)  pa^ivedSyehatn  (r. 
"dayehaifi)  [3]  duvalate  ca  ala- 
bheham  esa  ca  me  mokhyamuta 
davale  etasi  athasi  am  tuphcsi 
[4]  anuaathi  tuphe  hi  bahusu 
paaasahueeBU   iiyata  (r.   ayuta] 


J-icaiDA  1. 
[1]  Devanampiye  hevaiji  aha 
Samaptiyam  mahamata  nagalc 
viyohalaka  he(vaj!i)  yataviya  aip 
kichi  diivami  (r.  dakhiimi)  haip 
nani  (r.  tani)-tani  tchami  kimti 
a(ninHip)  ana  pativeddyehaqi  (r. 
"dayehajp)  [2^  duvalat*  ca  &la- 
bheha  esa  ca  me  mokhijamato 
duvale  atp  tuphesu  anueathi 
(tu)phe  hi  bahusc  panasahaacsu 
gave 


aS6 
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paiui^y)    /.  jane)    me  gave   [r. 

j»:n.ho)    -ruii   sumiuiig;inAm  save 

.^'}  ]  muuLk.'  pajfi  maoiii  atha  pa- 

ivivo  U'haiui  hakam  'sa'vena  Li- 

tu-iukhcnaiu   hit.lalokika,_6]pala- 

lolvikiiyo  yujovu-ti  ^hevaui  eva 

s*i\o\su  pi  ichami  dukam  no  ca 

pai>uiKitha  ava-gar7]inake  iyarn 

iitii.i   keca  va  eliapulise  mauati 

Ota  III  so  pi  dosaiu  no  savaiu  dek- 

h:ito  hi  tuphe  otaui  "S]  su  vihira 

pi     /'.  hi^   uiti     r.  kimti'   ivam 

okapuli:!^'  atha V a  bam«.lhanaiu  va 

palikilosam    va    papunati    tat  a 

hota    9^  aka^mate  na  bamdhaua 

taka  ^r.  take'  amno  ca  bahujauo 

r.  bahujano^  daWye  dukbiyati 

tata     ichita\-iye     [10]    tuphehi 

kiiiiti   majham.   patipadayema-ti 

imt.hi  cu  jatehi  no  samp-itipajati 

i^iya  a.-ulop<.na  >.  'lo^f-nn]  ""1 1] 

nithulivr.-na  ti'ilanava  ariavutiva 

abtrivfiiia  kalarnathfrna  m'i  i'^thitu- 

vivo  kimti  f;to  [12]  jatiVni  'iio^ 

hnvovu  mnma-ti  <;t;j«'a  cu  Havana 

muU:  ana-4iiIopf;  ^r.  io^*:^  atula- 

Tiii   fii  Tiitidiam   fr,  nitiyarn)  e 

kihirnto  ftiya  [l.'J]  na  to  V.  tona) 

iii:;i''mi;  s{irno»litaviyo[Tn]   tuva- 

liit-'ivivo  (r.  tuvahitavivo  ?)  ota- 

viyo  va  hova[rii]fneva[in]  crLini 

liiphaka  tona  vataviye  [14]aga- 

nam  (r.  am^nam)  no  dokhata 

(r.  dukhati)  hovaip  ca  hc[in]Yam 

ca  Dovftnaippiyaaa  anusathi  sc 

]    ]      p     )8a  (r.  '^phale)  tana* 

d(6}  [16]  mah&-apayc  f 


(r.  gache)-ma  (8u)iniiiiiBanain 
savamanise  [3]  paja  atha  pajaye 
iehami  kagama  (r.  hagam)  sa- 
vena  hitasukhenaqi  yajeyii-ti 
hidalogikapalalokikaya  hemeva 
me  iya  (r.  icha)  8aYamuiiis(e)su 
.  .  tahe  ?  papa)notha  ava-ga- 
make  [4]  iyarn  atha  (r.  atha) 
keca  ekapnlise  (mana  ti  e)  torn 
se  pi  desam  no  savaip  dekhatha 
(r.  dakhetha)  hi  came  (r.  tuphe) 
pi*u  >.  etesn?)  Ti;hi)ta  pi  (r. 
hi)  bahuka-athaye  eti  (r.  kiipti) 
ekamunise  bamdhanaqi  paliki 
;lesaiu)  papunati  .  •  .  •  ta 
^aka)  [o]  smaga  (r.  akasmate) 
te  na  badha  [r,  bamdha)  cuyikva 
r.  cuveyu)  daya  (r.  daviyaip) 
ca  vata  ^r.  tata)  bahiikc  vedaya- 
mti  r.  kho<.layamti)  tata  tuphe- 
hi  ^ichi'  ta/vi)yekiiptimajha(in) 
pitipatayema  imehi  jateh)  no 
sampatipajati  i$a'ya)  asulopana 
(r.  ^^lowna)  nithuliyena  [6]  tu- 
liye  ^r.  tulaye)  anavutiyo  (ala- 
si'yena  kalamath(c)nai{i  hevam 
ichitaWye  kimti  me  etani  jatani 
no  hvayu  (r.  huyu)-ti  savasa  cu 
iyarn  mule  anusulesa  (r.  ^losc) 
ca  at^ula^na  ^ca  ni)  tiyaip  nijata 

[7]  .  .  samcalitu  uthana  pi 
latavya  tavatitaviya  pi  otaviyo 
pi  nitiyarn  e  khva  (r.  khu  ?)  de- 
veni(?)  amnamnani  jhamasavi- 
ya(?)  heva(m-e)  ma  Dcvanoippi- 
ya  (sa  anusatlu  tasa  saippa^pa) 


torn  of  the  genitiTe  sing,  in  the  feminine  agrees  with  tdsd  mentioned 

'■  Pr&knt  Oramnuir,  iii.  63. 
M  m  striking  mistake  for  mah&-apdy&  ;   the  some  error  in  the  other 
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ippatipati  v(i)patipadaj-ainlDe  [8]  tam  mnhiipliale  hoti  asatnpn- 

hi  etatn  naipthi  avagnsa  iiladhi  tipati   raahap&ye  hoti  vipatipS- 

no  lajaladM  [16]    dufihalc   hi  tayamtam    no   svaga-aUilhi    no 

imas(i)  kamme  vamakate  (r.  aa-  laj:'l(la)dlii    duihale     ctaaa    (r. 

iaakat«)  manam  atileke  saiiipati-  etasi)  tamaaa  (r.  kamasi)  samo 

pajamino  (r.  "nil)  ea  etiim  sva-      (r.  same) 

ga(m)  [17]  aiadhayiaathiti    [r 

°tha-ti)(maniaca)a[ha]naniyara -     - 

rhatha  iyam  ca  lipi  Tiaanakha- 

Una  8otaTiyam{r. °ya)  [18]  am-  .     .     .     .     ma,     .     re   [9]  ca 

talapi  caTieenaBikhaniipiiieke-  anancyani  esatha  avagam  &Id(d- 

na  (r.  ekena  khouaeikhanaipat)  ha)yisath&-(ti)  iyam  ca  lipi  aau- 

pi  BOtflviya  hevaip  ca  kalaijitaiti  Tisam  sotaviyam  a(ijita)  lapi  v8- 

tuphe  [19]  caghatha  saippatipa-  naaa  (r.  khonasi)  tati  (r.  aati?) 

dayitave  Gtaye  a^hilya  iyatn  lipi     IS  * eka  pi 

likhita  pida  (r.  hida)  ena  [20] 

Dagalaviyopalaka    (r.    "hulaka)  »ampatipadayi)[10]taveetfiyB  en 

Basatamsamayaipyuj(e)Yflnaga-  a^haye  iyaiu  Tata  (r.  likhita?) 

lajanasa  akaBmii-palibodh(e)  va  lipi     cna    mahainnta.    nogalakn 

[21]  akasmil-palikiaaiio  (r.  ka-  (r.    nagalsvyohalaka)    Ea(satant 

«me)  Ta  no  siya-ti  etaye  ce.  af-  aamayaip     .     .     ka     .     ya .     . 

haye  hakam  dhaipmate  (mahEi-      ena 

matam)   pamcasu-pamcasu  vase 

[22]8a  uilth&raayiB&mi  o  akhak-  [H]    pamcasu-paqicaau    Tasesii 

base    acttinij(e)    sukhinaiaipbhe  anusayanani  nikhamayisami  ma- 

hosati  ctamatham  janita  (tB)thd  hamatara   acum^aip  pheluhala? 

[23]  kala{m)ti  atha  mama  anu-  vice  f  nele ....    TTjenikn- 

aathl-ti   Ujcnite    pi-ca    kuraale  mile  (r.  TJjenito  kum&lo  ?)  vi  ta 

etfiyevam   a^haye  nikhaniayiBa-      sate 

(ti)  [24]  he<lisa[ip]nieva[ip]  va-  [12]    .     .     vacanika  ama  a(nn) 

garp  no  ca  atikamayisati  tini  va-  sayanam  nicamisaipti  (r.  nikha- 

aani  heraeva  Takhasilate  phi  (r.  mi8amti)atiaa(r.atane)kainm8]}i 

pi)  ada  a[25]t«  mahiimatAnik-  (JluiBati    (r.   ja(ni)   samti)   tapa 

bamisaipti  anuMyinaip  tada  aha-  (r.    tainpi)    tatlm    vanaqtti    ta 

payita  atane  kammam  etaip  pi 

jiiDisamti  [26]  tam  pi  tatha  ka- 
laipti  atha  lajiuo  a[m]un.'utht- 
ti. 

■  I'erhnps  port  of  aittlaU  repented  hy  miBUike  :    the  whole  iihou 
■omething  lllie  :   "  amtaldpi  cb  Tisena  ekena  khaniui  sntf." 

f  The  temi  intmided  may  he  p/ietiiAilavdtii ;  I  gaveB  that  jiAcfji  u  the  equivalent 
oi  Skr.  imtru,  '  smiliiig,  tijid.' 
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This  edict  rendered  into  Sanskrit  will  run  as  follows : — 


Devanampriyasya  vacanena 
Tosalyam  mahamatra  nagarav- 
yavaharaka  vaktavyah  :  Yat  ki- 
fieit  paqyamy  aham  tad  icchami, 
kimiti,  anyam  yena  prativodaye- 
yam  dvarataq  c^rabheya  ;  etac 
ca  me  maukhyamatam  dvaram 
etasminn  arthe  yad  yushmasv 
anu^astih.  Yuyam  hi  bahushu 
pranasahasreshv  ayuktali.  Jano 
me  gaccha  eva  sumanushyanam  ; 
sarvo  manushyah  pwja  mama; 
yatha  prajaya  icchamy  aham 
sarvena  hitasnkhenaihalaukika- 
paralaukikaya  yujyerann  iti. 
Evam  eva  sarveshv  aplcchami 
duhkham  no  prapniiyfi.d  yavad- 
gamyam  idam.  Atha  kaqcaika- 
punisho  manyata  etat :  **8o'pi 
deqam  na  sarvam  drakshyati 
hi,"  yuyam  etasmin  vihita  hi, 
kimiti?  ayam  ekapurusho  (ma- 
hajan)  arthaya  bandhanam  va 
parikleqam  va  prapnoti;  tatra 
bhavita,  akasmlln  na  bandhanat 
taked  anyag  ca  mahajano  davi- 
yo  duhklyati.  Tatraishtavyam 
yushm&bhih,  kimiti,  madhyam 
pratipadayemeti.  Ebhis  tu  do- 
shajatair  na  sampratipadyate : 
Irahyaya,  ^^uroshena,  naishthur- 
yena,  tvaraya,  an^vytyi,  filasye- 
na,  krdakshepena.  Tad  esh^av- 
yam,  kimiti,  etani  doshajatani 
(na)  bhaveyur  mameti.  Etasya 
ca  sarvasya  mulam  anaqurosho 
'tvara  ca  nityam.  Yah  klantas 
syat    tcnogram     sancaritavyaiji 


Devanampriya  evam  aha : 
Samapayam  mah&m&tra  nagare 
vyavaharakd  evaiji  vaktavyah  : 
Yat  kiiicit  pagyamy  ahaip  tattad 
icchami,  kimiti,  anyam  yena 
prativedayeyaip.  dvarata^  cira- 
bheya ;  etac  ca  me  maukhyama- 
tam dv&ram  yad  ynshm&sv  anu- 
qastih.  Yiiyaip  hi  bahushu  pra- 
nasahasreshv ayuktHl^.  —  gacha 
^manushyan&m ;  sarvamanush- 
yah  prai&  (me);  yath&  praj&y& 
icchamy  aham  sarvena  hitasuk- 
hena  yuj  yerann  ity  aihalaukikap- 
aralaukikaya.  Evam  eva  mame- 
ccha  sarvamanushyeshu  .  .  . 
prapnuyad  yavadgamyam  idam. 
Atha  ka^caikapurusho  manyata 
etat :  **  so'pi  degam  na  sarvai|[i 
paqyed  dhi,"  jUkjoia — vihit&  hi 
mahajanarthaya,  kimiti,  ekapu- 
rusho bandhanaip  parikle9aqi 
prapnoti;  tatra  .  .  akasm&n 
na  te  bandhic  (or:  baddhic) 
cyaveran  daviyag  ca  tato  mah&- 
janaiji  khedayanti.  Tatra  yu- 
shmabhir  eshtavyam,  kimiti, 
madhyam  pratipadayema.  Ebhir 
doshajatair  na  sampratipadyate : 
irshyaya,  aqriroshena  naishthu- 
ryena,  tvaray&,  &navirty&,  ilasy- 
ena,  kalakshepena.  Eva^ieshta- 
vyam,  kimiti,  mamaitani  dosha- 
jatani na  bhaveyur  [iti],  Sar- 
vasya cedam  mulam :  an&9U- 
roshag  ca 

•     .     saiicaritavyam    utthanam 
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ihtaTyBm '  etoyyaip  ca.     E-  api  graliltaTyora  opi  tapasyitav- 

Tam  evetad  yuahinHkani  tena  va-  yam  apy  etavyam  api  nltyam     . 

ktavyaip :  papam '  no  drakahya-  .     .    Evam    .     .     Devanampri- 

ti.    Evain  ca  Devanampriyasyn-  yasyanu^Satih.    Tasyas  sampra- 

DuqSstit^.     Tan  mabfipbalas  tas-  tipado  mahaphalo  bhavati,  asam- 

yas      Bampratipado     mahfipaya  prattirmahapSyiibbaTati.  "Vipra- 

'Bampratipattih.       Tipratipada-  tipSdayataip  na  svargar&dho  no 

yamanebbya  etan  nasti  svarga-  rdjatidhalj.     Dwyabara  etaBmin 

Byariidbo'no  r&jaradbab.  Dvya-  karmani  ^ramalj 

baro  by  asmin  karmani  ^rama- 

karano    maaag-atirekah  ;    sam-  ....     canrnyam  esbyatba 

pratipa(Iyaraanii9  caitat  svargam  avargaiji        caradhayisbyatheti. 

arildbayishyatbeti,  mabyam  ca-  lyarn  ca  lipir  anu-Tiahyam  ^rfi- 

nrnyam  esbyatba.     lyam  ca  li-  Tayitavya  ;  vinapi   ca   (Tisbye- 

pis  Tlshyanaksbatrena  qravayi-  nailtena  ksbane-kahane  ^ravayi- 

taryS ;  vin£Lpi  ca  Tisbyenaikena  tavyS.     Evam  ca  kurvanto  yfi- 

kehane-kshane  qrSvajitavya.  E-  yam       eampratipaciayi)8byatb8. 

vam  ca  kurvanto  yuyam  siimpra-  Etosraai   carthayeyani  (litbiti) 

tipadayisbyatba.  Etadflrtbayoy-  lipir yenamabamatra  nagaravya- 

am  lipir  llkbiteha,  ycua  aagarav-  vabaraka^    ^a^ratani    Bamayaiii 

yavaharakiq  qa^vatam  Bamayam 

yunjlran  nagarajanasyakasmat- 

paribhavo  va    'kaamat-parikar- 

shanam  \&  na  syfLd  iti.     Etus- 

mai  earth fiiy^Lbam  db arm atfl  (ma-  p»ncaBU-pa5caBUTarsbeBbuniBb- 

hamatramJpaiicasu-paiieaBii  var-  krimayisbyimi       mahamatram 

ahesbu    nishkriimayisbyami    yo  acandam  sukbabitavacam  anena- 

'karkaqo  'caiidaa  saiikablnaram-  sam' 

bbo   bbaviahyati,    etam   artbam XJjjayinl(tab) 

jn.ata    "  tatha    kurvanti    yatha  kumaro 

mamanu^aatir "  iti.     TJj'jayinlto 

'pi  ca  kumara  etasma  cyartbaya 


>  The  reading  b  doubtful ;  tuvSh  vrill  stand  to  Skr.  tvaiah  in  the  Bame 
relation  an  e.g.  Prakrit  dihiKS  to  Skr.  dakthins.  The  form  of  the  corresponding 
tenn  in  the  Jaugnda  version  is  strange  ;  psrliaps  lavitilai>iga  or  tai'Mitat'it/a  u 
meant;  this  nould  be  a  derivative  uom  Vedic  laeUhi/ah,  laviihlyati,  "  to  sbaw 
eaargj,  to  be  valorous."     As  to  the  sense,  the  woid  chosen  in  the  Skr.  t 


A(m)gaHa  I  take  to  be  the  Pali  atiga^a,  *lual,  impuritj',  sin.'  Cf.  the 
wards  Pillar  Ediit  'So.  3  (Corp.  Insor.  p.  lOS] ;  Wo  fnino  papam  dtkhali,  I'.i. 
in  Sanskrit:  na piinah p6pam  drakikyati. 

'  Or  irAddhih,  wliiuh  form,  however,  is  not  found  in.  Skr. 

<  Nila  is  Pali  tuio. 
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iii<»}ikramavi£liTatid|^aizi        eva 

vargyam'  na  catikramayishYati 

trini  varehani.     Erain  eva  Ta-  .     .     annsamTanam 

ksha'';ilato  'pi  yadatra  mahama-  sliyaxiti,  atmana^  kmnna  jnaiy- 

tra  iiLifhkramishYaiitY    anusam-  and 

vanam,   tada  'hapaYitratmanah 

karmaitad  api   jnasyanti   '*tad  .... 
api  tatha  kuryanti  yatha  raj  no 
'nu^astir"  iti. 

Traxslatiox. 

By  order  of  DeY&n&mpriya,  the  magiatrates  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city 
of  Tosali  should  be  informed  : — 

'*  Whenever  I  get  an  idea  I  wish  to  have  another  person 
by  whom  to  make  it  known,  and  to  act  intermediately. 
Now  the  means  (or  intermediacy)  I  esteem  to  be  the  most 
capital  in  this  matter  is  to  give  instructions  to  yoo.  For 
you  are  set  over  many  thousands  of  souls  and  my  people 
is  a  mass  (or  series)  of  good  men.  Every  subject  is  my 
child ;  as  for  my  own  children,  I  wish  that  they'  may  be 
possessed  of  every  benefit  and  happiness  for  this  world 
and  the  next.  I  also  wish,  in  regard  to  all,  that  none 
may  meet  suffering,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  Now  (suppose) 
some  individual^  thinks:  'Even  he  (i.e.  the  King,  however 
powerful)  will  not  see  (what  is  going  on  in)  the  whole 
country,   to  be  sure,'*   then  you  have  been  appointed  to 

>  As  varga  and  nikaya  are  svnonvmous  terms,  and  the  latter  is  wed  by  A(ob 
in  Xo.  12  of  the  Rock  Inscnptions  (Corp.  Inscr.  p.  84)  to  denote  a  boir  w 
officials,  it  will  lie  allowed  to  use  vargya  in  the  sense  of  official;  d  Diet 
ol  Bohtlingk  and  Roth.  #.  r. 


himseli  n 
swrecy,"  is  clearly  a  veiled  expression  for  what  commonly  is  eailed  Affis, 
♦'  forlorn,  forsaken'**  ;  farther,  *•  a  low,  bad  man,  a  wretch."  The  iynonymotf 
term  ekavira  occurs  in  Mrcchakati,  46,  17  (ed.  Stenzler),  applied  to  "a  knaye, 
a  thief,  a  ro;(ue**:  *'nrpatipurusha<,arikitappicaram  ptitg|h«dfishavani^ 
citaikaviram— rajani  samvrnoti,*^  which  Wilson  translates:  "Night,  Kke  • 
t(rii«l«.r  mother,  Hhrouds  those  of  her  children  whose  prowess  HnOs  the  dweUingi 
of  mankind,  and  Hhrinks  from  an  encounter  with  the  serranti  of  flie  king."    A 


i»U4.h  a  c<iUi>idi.'rution. 
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take  care  that  such  an  individual,  for  the  public  weal,  do  not 
escape  imprisonment  or  pmiisliment.  He  aiiall  be  kept 
(?)  there  lest  at  unawares  he  should  get  loose  from  captivity, 
and  the  community  further  come  to  grief.'  In  those  matters 
you  should  try  to  steer  the  right  courao  (i.e.  not  to  swerve 
from  strict  justice).  Now,  mau  is  apt  to  swerve  from  hia 
duty  by  these  moral  faults:  jealousy,  passion,  harshness, 
rashness,  unheedfulnesa,  sloth,  wasting  of  time.  Therefore 
every  one  should  try  rot  to  be  possessed  of  these  faults. 
And  the  root  of  all  this^  is  freedom  from  passion,  and 
from  rashness  in  polity  and  conduct.  He  who  feels  himself 
slack  should  (the  more)  strenuously  move  about,  exert 
himself  and  go  (i.e.  be  active),^  And  therefore  say  to 
yourselves,  'They  shall  (notP)  see  impurity  of  ns.'  Such 
then  is  the  command  of  DevSnfimpriya.  Obedience  to  it 
will  be  highly  fruitful,  disobedience  highly  pernicious. 
Those  who  do  not  conform  to  it  will  neither  propitiate 
heaven,  nor  propitiate  the  King.  For  a  little  abundance  of 
painstaking  in  this  work  yields  a  twofold  gain;  by  obeying 
you  will  win  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  acquit  yourselves 
of  your  duty  against  me.  And  this  edict  shall  be  read  at 
(festivals  of)  the  asterism  Tishya.  It  shall  be  read  also 
on  any  other  solemn  occasion  apart  from  Tishya.  And  by 
doing  so  you  will  do  your  due.  For  this  sake  has  this  edict 
been  written  here,  that  (the  magisti-ates)  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  city  should  always 
devote  themselves  to  the  task  that  the  town-people  may 
not  meet  with  wanton  disregard*  or  wanton  vexation.     And 


'Lent 


'  The  Jangnda  hiw.  with  a  loddeD  tranntiou  from  eiagi;]: 
al  uiuvaria,  thoee  should  break  loose  from  oaptiTitf  and  tsji  the  Fummnajtjr 
further."  Both  viTsium  me  deQciont  in  syittux,  aud  there  is  eTery  reosna 
to  suppose  that  the  clerks  hnve  Tieon  meddling  with  the  original  draught,  wMeh 
perhaps  runs  thus:  "lata  helH,  akamdli  i.  na  (.  aifnf  ra  b.  d.  d«khiye<i, 
i.i.  "  the  motive  for  eurh  meatmrea  (viz.  imprisauing  at  applying  n  chastisement) 
him  (the  knaie]  ^m  eetdng  loose  from  captiiity,  snd  the  community 


idfaYour  to  get  rid  of 


from  suSenog  further  moleststioi 

(unll«  is  \D  HtiiTe  agaiiut  passion 

*  This  gtoriilcHtion  of  untiring  exertion  has  a  decidedly 
is  atrilcingly  like  the  pmisc  of  cjirana  and  f  mma  in  Ailareya-Bi 

The  Jaumda  version  shows :    "  Shonld  move  about  and  - '-" 

(iu  the  administratioD  of  justice,  in  poUtr)  " 

'  ""    ■  '    "  "  'le  token  in  tin 


<  That  paribadhtt  m 


III  disregaid,  slighdag,  appeura 
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for  this  purpose  I  shall  regularly  send  out  every  five  years 
a  (superior)  dignitary,  who  shall  be  gentle/  kind,  free  from 
passion ;  he  will  have  to  ascertain  whether  one  be  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  King.  And  for  this 
same  purpose  will  the  Prince  also  from  Ujjayinl  send  out 
such  an  official,  and  that  without  letting  pass  more  than 
three  years.  Likewise  from  Takshafilft  will  the  dignitaries 
go  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection.  When  they  come  to 
your  place,^  then  they  will,  without  neglecting  their  own 
business,  also  ascertain  whether  one  be  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  orders  of  the  King." 

The  contents  of  the  edict  show  to  an  evidence  that  the 
term  mahdmdta  is  not  one  of  very  definite  meaning.  The 
mahdmdta,  Skr.  mahdmdtra,  is  literally  a  magistratua  as  well  as 
a  person  entrusted  with  great  powers,  a  director;  in  the 
general  sense  of  ''  director ''  it  survives  in  the  modem 
tnahaut,  an  elephant  driver.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural 
that  the  municipal  mahdmdtras,  though  adorned  with  the 
same  title  as  the  higher  officials  sent  out  by  the  King  for 
general  inspection,  are  lower  in  rank  than  the  latter.  From 
No.  3  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  (Cunningham,  p.  68)  we 
learn  that  A9oka  had  appointed  such  high  officials  for  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominion — 12  years,  i.e.  in  the  13th 
year  after  his  inauguration.  They  are  there  called  r^'uka 
{lajuka)  and  pddenika^  That  these  worthies  are  the  same 
functionaries  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  separate  edict  is  clear 
from  the  statement  added:  lajuke  ca  pddesike  ca  pamcasu* 


from  the  manner  in  which  the  rerene  of  it,  apalibodha^  is  used  in  No.  6  of  the 
Rock  Inscriptions  ;  from  the  passage  hitaaukhAye  dhamfnaifutAy€^apalibodM(ty$ 
viy&pa{6  ;  »e  bamdhanabadhasa  pafiridAandye  apalibodhHye  mokkaye  ea,  it  reralti 
that  apalibodha  is  '  regard,  care/  Pari  has  the  same  meaning  in  this  word  as  in 
the  synonymous  pan-man^  *  to  disregard,  to  slight ;  '  in  parikhydy  parieakth, 
GrceK  wtpiopav. 

^  The  kh  in  khakhaae  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  r  in  kmrkaqa,  Gf.  also 
Skr.  khakkha^a, 

'  Contrary  to  our  custom  the  writer  denotes  the  pkce  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  by  '*  here  '* 

'  A  third  term  would  be  yuta^  Skr.  yukta^  if  the  reading  of  the  Oimar 
version  were  right.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ca  following  yutm  in 
that  text  is  a  mistake.  Yuta  simply  means  *  appointed,*  and  at  another  passage, 
Is'o.  8  at  the  end,  *  an  official.' 
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pamcam  rasestt  anmay&nam  nikhainalu  for  nikhamamtn),  i.e. 
"the  lajuka  as  well  as  the  pdefesika  shall  every  five  years 
go  out  on  their  tour  of  inspection."  L(\ful;e,  rdjithi,  is  to 
be  derived  from  rdji/a  '  government,'  rather  than  from 
yAJnn  '  a  king/  because  the  short  a  of  hjnka  is  of  too 
frequent  occurrence  to  allow  us  ascribing  it  to  a  clerical 
error.  Now  the  short  vowel  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
assumption  that  lajuka  stands  for  lajuka.  Lajukn  then 
ia  'a  governor,'  whereas  pddesika,  Skr.  pr&degika,  ia  'a 
provincial  governor.' 

About  the  various  functions  of  the  lajukna  we  find  precions 
data  in  No.  4  of  the  Pillar  edicts  (Cunningham,  p.  109).» 
On  comparing  those  data  with  the  information  to  bo 
gathered  from  several  other  inscriptions  of  A§oka,  especially 
No,  3  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  already  cited,  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal  hijuknx,  al.  maUAm&trm, 
were  magistrates  entrusted  with  both  judicial  and  censorial 
functions ;  they  were,  in  short,  sheriffs.  The  distinction 
between  the  higher  or  lower  mali&mAtras  and  the  dbafma- 
mahdmd/ras  ia  far  from  clear,  Tet  there  is  a  distinction 
made  between  them,  for  in  Delhi  Pillar  edict  No.  8,  we 
read:  "LajQka  pi  bahukesu  p&nasatasahasesu  5y(u)t4,  to 
pi  me  anapit4  '  hevam  ca  hevani  ca  paliyovad4tha  janam 
dhamraayutam.'  Di'v4nampiye  Piyadasi  hevam  4h& :  etam 
eva  me  anuvekhamftne  dbammathambbSni  katfLni ;  dham- 
mamabamaia  katft  dhammakate " ;  i.e.  "  Magistrates  (ok 
governors)  also  have  been  appointed  for  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  souls,  and  they  have  been  ordered  by  me  : 
'  80  and  so  you  shall  administer  justice*  to  the  people 
according  to  law.'  Devanampriya  Priyadar^in  speaketh  thus : 
For  this  very  sake  (i.e.  for  the  cause  of  righteousness) 
I  have  made  Luw-pillars  ;  I  have  created  dharmamah&m&fraH 
for  the  sake  of  Dharma." 


'  TrstUiloted  by  Burnoof  in  "  Lotus  da  la  Bonne  Loi,"  p.  741,  and  by  tiio 
author  of  this  paper  in  "  JearUlling  dea  ZuidnUjke  Baddhisten ." 

»  This  translntion  of  paligmad.  to  which  would  answer  a  Ski.  paiyararad,  a 
founded  on  the  puiallel  pnsBage  in  Xo.  4  uf  ths  Pillar  Jnwriptioiis  :  dhatnmai/ut/na 
«  viyoradinairiii  janam  jVmapadam,  "  BCDording  to  law  they  will  *decide  (in 
ctuuea)  among  the  people  (i.g.  town-peoplej  and  coontry  people." 
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The  creation  of  the  Dharmamahim&tniB  preceded  by  two 
yean  the  appointment  of  the  other  MahAmatras;  thos  we 
are  informed  in  Xo.  5  Bock  Inscription  (Ganningham,  p.  72). 
They  were,  as  we  may  infer  from  what  is  noticed  about 
their  functions,  especially  in  the  aboye-qaoted  DeUd  edicts 
a  kind  of  superintendents  for  the  yarious  denominationw  of 
sects,  and  for  poor  and  destitute  persons.  Quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  philanthropical  character  of  their  office, 
the  dharmamahAmdtroB  haye  to  attend  to  the  management, 
the  careful  treatment  and  the  dismissal  of  prisoneia.  The 
limits  between  their  sphere  of  action  in  this  respect  and  that 
of  the  municipal  mahdmdfras  or  rajjukas^  whose  cares  likewise 
extended  over  prisoners,^  are,  for  aught  I  know,  nowhere 
distinctly  traced. 

*  Besides  the  separate  edict,  cf.  Pillar  Inscription  No.  4. 
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Abt.  XVI. — Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Kakhycn  Language. 
By  the  Rkv.  J.  N.  Gushing,  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission,  Rangoon,  Burma. 

The  Eakhyen  or  Singpho  are  the  most  numerous  people 
occupying  the  mountainous  region  stretching  from  Upper 
Assam  across  Northern  Burma  beyond  the  Chinese  boundary 
into  Yunan.  In  Burma  they  extend  as  far  south  as  Momeit 
and  Theinni. 

During  the  last  forty  years,  at  different  times,  more  or 
less  attention  has  been  called  to  this  interesting  people.  On 
the  Assam  side,  Uannay,  Robinson,  Bronson,  Brown  and 
Dalton,  and  on  the  Burman  side,  Anderson,  Bowers,  and 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  have  published 
sketches  of  their  language  and  mode  of  life. 

The  name  Eakhyen  is  an  appellation  of  purely  Burman 
origin.  All  Kakhyen,  whom  I  have  seen,  call  themselves 
Chingpaw,  which  is  the  same  as  Singpho.  Probably  Singpho 
was  written  at  first  Singhpo,  the  6  having  the  sound  of 
aw,  as  Bhamo  (pronounced  Ba-maw)  was  formerly  written 
Bhamo,  and  the  diacritic  point  over  the  o  subsequently  fell 
away  in  use.  The  ch  and  the  s  may  be  a  dialectic  difference 
or  the  result  of  somebody's  failure  to  distinguish  and  repre- 
sent the  exact  initial  sound  of  the  word.  So  far  as  the 
Eakhyen  on  the  Burman  side  are  concerned,  the  word 
Chingpaw  does  not  mean  '  a  man,'  as  stated  by  Robinson, 
Dalton  and  Cust.  It  is  their  name  for  themselves,  as  a 
people  or  race.  Mashang  in  one  dialect,  and  masha  in 
others,  is  the  term  generally  used  to  signify  *  man.'  Thus 
in  the  Eowrie  dialect  wdrah  mashang  hpai  yah-moo  means 
give  to  that  man,  while  worah  Chingpaw  hpai  yah-moo  means, 
give  to  that  Kakhyen.  As  the  Eakhyen  always  refer  to 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Chingpaw,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
a  person   not    understanding   their  language,   and  merely 
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cOilbCrtiDg  a   T^/cabuIarr  throagh  the   medimn  of  anotlier 
l&Dgnage,  might  think  that  the  term  signified  '  man.' 

The  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Kakhyen  in  the 
mountainous  region  of  the  extreme  north  of  Burma  is 
uncertain.  Their  advent  in  Aanm,  and  their  advance 
southward  and  south-eastward  in  Burma,  are  oomparatively 
recent.  Dalton,  evidently  depending  on  Hannay,  fixes  the 
date  of  their  appearance  in  Assam  ahjot  1793.  A  linguistic 
fact  shows  that  they  entered  Assam  after  a  long  contact 
with  the  Burman.  The  Assamese  £akhven  have  in  common 
with  those  of  Burma  certain  words  of  Burman  origin  which 
must  have  been  the  result  of  considerable  intercourse  with 
the  Burman.  Thus,  in  Bronson's  Singpho  Spelling  Book 
we  find  tanat  'a  gun,'  apet  *sin/  ngrai  'hell/  kprah  *god/ 
which  were  manifestly  obtained  from  the  Burman. 

The  Kakhyen  made  their  first  advances  among  the  moun- 
tains between  Bhamo  and  China,  and  began  to  displace 
the  Shan  population,  less  than  two  centuries  ago.  A  Chinese 
Shan  prince  told  me,  that  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  Kakhyen  village  between  Bhamo  and 
Sanda.  Now,  the  mountains  are  occupied  by  a  large 
Kakhyen  population,  who  have  been  described  minutely 
by  Anderson.  Not  a  few  of  the  villages  and  mountains 
retain  their  ancient  Shan  names,  although  no  Shan  remain 
in  the  region.  Many  Shan  names  of  objects,  especially 
things  connected  with  agriculture,  which  the  Kakhyen 
evidently  practised  in  a  far  less  degree  in  their  more 
northern  homes,  were  domesticated  in  the  language. 

The  Kakhyen  are  still  pressing  slowly  southward  and 
eastward,  and  displacing  the  Shan  and  Burman.  In  1868 
the  writer  was  prevented  from  reaching  the  town  of  Theinni 
because  the  mountains  were  held  by  a  strong  force  of  Kakh- 
yen at  war  with  the  Shan  prince.  Anxious  reference  was 
made  to  the  fact,  that  they  were  increasing  in  number  in  the 
district.  In  such  thinly-peopled  regions,  where  the  indi- 
f^cnoiis  population  is  constantly  diminishing,  the  Burman 
iind  Shan  still  cling  to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  while  the 
Kakhyen  cease  to  confine   themselves    altogether    to    the 
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mountuins.  Thus  it  ia  evident  that  Tsenbo,  at  the  head  of 
the  first  defile  of  the  Irrawaddy,  was  formerly  a  city  of 
considerable  size  and  strength,  from  the  remains  of  its 
fortifications.  Now,  nearly  tha  whole  district  is  abandoned 
by  the  Shan  to  the  Kakhyeii,  and  the  city  has  shrunk 
to  a  wretched  stockaded  village  of  fifty  houses.  The 
migration  wave  of  the  Kakhyen  has  not  spent  its  force, 
and  the  spasmodic  attempts  of  the  Barman,  inspired  by 
their  inveterate  hatred,  to  impede  ita  further  progress,  are 
unavailing. 

The  language  of  the  Kukhyen  ia  by  no  means  so  raono- 
syllabic  as  most  of  the  languages  of  Fartlier  India.  Dis- 
syllables are  numerous.  These  are  not  couplets  of  two 
words  signifying  the  same  thing  which  are  so  common  in 
these  languages,  but  proper  dissyllabic  words. 

Doubtless  the  language  has  a  remote  affinity  to  the 
Burman.  Robinson  states  that  "about  one-fourth  of  its 
vocables  are  allied  to  the  Burmese,  and  an  equal  proportion 
to  the  dialect  of  Munipur.  Its  intonations  are  similar  to 
those  of  its  cognate,  tha  Burman,  and  its  grammatical 
construction  precisely  tha  same."  This  statement  is  not 
borne  out  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the  language.  In 
grammatical  construction  the  Kakhyen  and  Burman  are 
precisely  the  same,  and  this  constitutes  their  principal 
resemblance.  The  writer  has  compared  with  the  Burman 
a  vocabulary  of  nearly  two  thousand  Eakhyen  words  collected 
at  Bhamo,  when  he  reduced  the  language  to  writing  at  that 
place.  Apart  from  words  plainly  absorbed  directly  from  the 
Burman,  the  following  list  gives  the  result  obtained : — 


wet. 
thwah, 

ngnh. 

myit  (set 
htah. 
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These   few   words   are    the  oiiIt  ckus  wfcick   Aaw  die 

m 

Kli^htest  n;!4cmblarice  to  the  Bnmiaii. 

Tiie  liuriiiari  has  only  three  tones  or  intiwriw^  wh3e  the 
Kakhven  han  bix.  In  this  the  EnkhToi  rmatHa  tiie 
Kai-<^ii  far  irioro  than  the  Burmaii,  iar  the  EsEn  has 
hix  tonr-H.  Yet  with  the  assistance  ot  levctal  edoctted 
Karen  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  simfljrirr  of  tfae  ToeahlM 
with  those  of  the  Karen,  except  in  the  void  fiir  'knTcn.' 
For  that  the  Sgau  or  White  Karen  void  it  mm^  and  the 
Kakhyen  word  is  rmoo. 

Through  a>ininercial  intercourse  with  the  Chineae,  Bar- 
man, and  Shan,  not  a  few  words  hare  been  ahoorbed  from 
ihohe  languages.  These,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  r}ue»tion  of  tlie  affinity  of  the  language. 

The  trilial  divisions  of  the  Kakhyen  are  nanienNi%  and 
grrn^rrully  carry  with  them  some  diflference  of  dialect.  The 
dialffct  ehiofly  followed  by  the  writer  in  his  grammatical 
notfrH  in  th«i  Kowrie.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  regioa 
oceujiied  by  thin  people,  and  the  fact,  that  ther  have  been 
without  li^/oks,  the  dialectic  differences  are  less  than  might 
be  i\\ii'A:UA.  Many  words  are  identical  in  all  the  dialects, 
whih;  sonje  words  are  peculiar  to  a  single  dialect.  A  large 
<;lahs  of  wr^rds  exists,  which  have  been  subject  to  more  or 
less  dialectic  change  of  form,  but  show  clearly  their  original 
identity. 

A  comparison  of  the  Grammatical  Notes  compiled  by 
Itobinson'  from  material  furnished  chiefly  by  Bronson,  the 
vocabularies  and  sentences  published  by  Bronson  in  18t39,' 
witli  the  language  of  the  Kakhyen  east  of  Bhamo,  shows 
nmeh  less  separation  than  exists  between  Khamti  and  Shan. 

Allowing  for  the  different  systems  of  Anglicizing  the 
Kakhyen  words  employed  by  Robinson,  Bronson,  and  the 
writer,  the  following  are  the  most  important  dialectic 
variations  shown  by  Kobinson's  sketch  : — 

1st.   S^jmo  of  the  case  particles  differ.     Robinson  gives  n& 

'  Joiirniil  Asiatirr  SrH-ifrty,  lit^npal,  1840,  Xew  Scries,  vol.  xxriii. 
'  A  SfM'lliii;;  WtHiV  and  Vocabulary  in  English,  Aramese.  Singpbo,  and  Xtsi* 
Jaipur,  1830.— riiraacdiu  £u<fluh  and  Singpho,  Jaipur,  1839.— J.A.S.B.  xnii- 
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for  the  sign  of  the  genitive,  whereas  the  Eastern  Kakhyen 
use  eh.  He  also  gives  fe  for  the  dative.  This  is  used  by  a 
part  of  the  Eastern  Kakhyen,  but  hpai  is  used  by  others. 

2nd.  According  to  Robinson  there  is  no  sign  for  the 
plural.     Ni  is  common  among  all  the  Eastern  Kakhyen. 

3rd.  Robinson  gives  aim  a  for  the  numeral  one.  M&  (also 
mee)  is  used  by  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  as  an  adjective 
meaning  single.     The  common  numeral  one  is  1-ngai. 

4th.  Gadaima  (Eastern  Kakhyen  k-tai)  is  used  only  in  an 
interrogative  sense  by  the  Eastern  Kakhyen.  The  relative 
relation  is  always  indicated  by  ai^  of  which  I  find  no  trace 
in  Robinson  or  Bronson. 

6th.  For  the  demonstrative  pronouns  ndai  f  this '  and  6r& 
'  that,'  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  use  n-tai  and  worah  or  waurah. 
Or&wah  or  worah wah  is  used  only  of  persons,  and  signifies 
that  person.     Its  opposite  is  n-tai- wah  this  person, 

6th.  The  tense  particles  of  the  verb  vary  somewhat. 

For  ha,         past  tense,  the  Eastern  Kakhyen  use  hsa. 
,,    ha-dai,  perfect  ,,  ,,  „       ngoot-hsa. 

„    ^,  future    ,,  ,,  ,,       nah. 

u,    imperative  ,,  ,,  ,,        moo  (and  some- 

times oo). 


>> 


7th.  There  are  dialectic  difierences  in  the  forms  of  words : 

Assamese  Kakhyen.  Burman  Kakhyen.  English. 

Sri  soon  to  speak. 

Kansu  toom-soo  cow. 

Ga-lau  low-low  quickly. 

Dung  toong  to  sit. 

Singandi  shing-gan  out. 

Several  accounts  of  the  mode  of  life,  customs,  and  manners 
of  the  Kakhyen  have  been  published,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  a  description  of  them.  Dr.  Anderson's 
"  Mandalay  to  Momien  "  furnishes  a  faithful  sketch  of  this 
people.  Doubtless  much  more  will  be  heard  of  them  now, 
since  the  American  Baptists  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
established  Missions  to  them  at  Bhamo. 

VOL.  xn. — [new  beilies.]  27 
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GRAMMATTCATi  SKETCH. 

Alphabet. 

a 

as  in  father. 

• 

1 

,    pique ;  in  closed  syllables,  as  in  kick. 

e 

,     eh. 

0 

,    role. 

00 

,    loose. 

eii 

,    the  French  pear. 

ay 

,     bay. 

ai 

,     aisle. 

au 

,    laud. 

ow 

,    howl. 

oi 

,     coil. 

a 

guttural. 

eh 

guttural. 

b 

as  in  bat. 

ch 

,,     chip. 

ch 

guttural,  as  in  German  madchen. 

d 

as  in  day. 

f 

,y    fat  (only  in  some  dialects). 

g 

„     get. 

h 

„     hate. 

• 

„    jar. 

k 

unaspirated  k. 

kh 

aspirated  k. 

1 

as  in  late. 

m 

y,    mate ;   when  forming  a  syllable  by  itself  it  is  nasal. 

n 

>>          ^et                                      jy                                          yj                                          yf                                     ff 

ng 

as  the  final  ng  in  rang. 

P 

unaspirated  p. 

hp 

aspirated  p. 

r 

as  in  rat. 

s 

imaspirated  s. 

hs 

aspirated  s. 

sh 

as  in  shield. 

t 

unaspirated  t. 

ht 

aspirated  t. 

V 

as  in  vine  (only  in  one  dialect). 

w 

,,     wine. 

y 

) 

,     you. 
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When  any  of  the  consonants  form  a  syllable  without  any 
▼owel  expressed,  a  slight  semi- vowel  tone  is  to  be  understood. 

The  Tones  of  the  Kakhybn  Language. 

The  Kakhyen  is  a  tonal  language.  Six  tones  may  be 
distinguished. 

The  first  is  the  natural  pitch  of  the  voice  with  a  rising 
inflection  at  the  end,  and  may  be  called  the  natural  tone. 

The  second  is  a  bass  tone,  and  may  be  called  the  grave  tone. 

The  third  is  a  slightly  higher  tone  than  the  second,  and 
is  pronounced  with  an  even  sound.  It  may  be  called  the 
straight' forward  tone. 

The  fourth  is  a  tone  so  uttered  as  to  seem  abruptly  broken 
oflF,  and  may  be  called  the  emphatic  tone. 

The  fifth  is  a  tone  uttered  with  considerable  explosive 
force,  and  may  be  called  the  explosive  tone. 

The  sixth  is  the  high  tone. 

In  the  matter  of  tones  the  Kakhyen  is  similar  to  all  the 
languages  of  Farther  India. 

Classification  of  Words. 

Kakhyen  words  may  be  classified  as  Nouns,  Pronouns, 
Adjectives,  Verbs,  Adverbs,  Prepositions  (really  Appositions), 
Conjunctions,  and  Interjections. 

Nouns. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  Nouns  and  Common  Nouns. 
Proper  Nouns  are  the  names  of  persons,  countries,  towns, 
etc.,  as  Ma-htang. 

Common  Nouns  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

Ist.  Primitives,  as  ja,  gold  ;  pow,  a  gong. 

2nd.  Compound  Nouns.     These  are  formed  by  uniting 

(a)  Two  nouns  as  shat-ti,  rice-pot. 

(b)  A  noun  and  a  verb,  as  jan-proo,  the  East  (jan,  sun, — 

proo,  to  rise). 
(cj  A  verb  and  a  noun,  as  hsin-ai-mashang,  a  watchman 
(watch-who-man). 
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(d)  A  noun,  verb  and  noun,  as  kum-rang-ram-mashang, 
a  groom  horse-keeper  (horse-keep-man). 
3rd.  Derivative  Nouns.     These  are  formed  by  affixing 
certain  particles  to  verbal  roots. 

(a)  nah-lam,  which  consists  of  nah,  the  future  verbal 

particle,  and  the  noun  lam,  a  way  or  road  and 
signifies  what  pertains  to  or  what  there  is  occasion 
for,  as  hsa-nah-lam-ngah,  there  is  occasion  to  go 
(go- will-road-is) . 

(b)  nah-shrah,  which  consists  of  nah,  the  future  verbal 

particle,  and  the  noun  shrah  (some  dialects  hsrah) 
what  is  for,   as  khrit-nah-shrah-ngah,  there  is 
fear,  or  there  is  reason  to  fear. 
4th.  Foreign  Nouns,  introduced  from  the  Shan,  Burman 
and  Chinese  languages,  as  li,  a  boat,  lam,  a  road. 

Number. 

Nouns  may  be  singular  or  plural.  Often  nouns  are  used 
in  a  generic  sense  and  are  of  common  number,  as  chi  nga-loi 
ngah-^,  he  has  buffaloes,  nga-loi,  buffalo,  being  used  without 
any  plural  sign. 

The  plural  may  be  formed  in  the  following  ways  :— 

1st.    By  the  use  of  ni,  as  kwi-ni,  dogs,  mashang-ni,  men. 

2nd.  By  the  use  of  khai  (or  some  dialects  khrai),  as 
tnashang-khai,  men. 

3rd.  By  affixing  the  adjective  lau,  many,  as  mashang-lau, 
many  men,  i.e.  men. 

Gender. 

Many  Kakhyen   words   are  of  common   gender,   as  the 
names  of  animals  unless  distinguished  as  mentioned  below. 
Masculine  and  feminine  genders  are  distinguished, 
1st.  By  different  words,  as 

k-wah,  a  father.  k-noo,  a  mothor. 

maBhang  ^ 

lab-shah  1  ^  ™*^"  noom-shah,  a  woman. 

lah        a  husband.  noom,  a  wife. 

2nd.  The  masculine  of  brutes  is  distinguished  by  lah  and 
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sometimes  rang,  and  the  feminine  by  yi,  and  in  one  dialect 
by  vL 

kwi-lah,  a  dog.  kwi-yi,  a  bitch. 

oo-lah      )  oo-yi  ) 

I  a  cock.  .  \  a  hen. 

oo-rang  )  oo-vi  ) 

Oasb. 

Kakhyen  nouns  have  no  declension  by  which  different 
eases  may  be  distinguished.  Certain  particles  are  used  to 
indicate  the  relations  of  case,  but  there  is  no  change  of  the 
noun  itself  by  inflection  and  the  particles  are  frequently 
omitted  in  colloquial  use. 

The  following  paradigm  may  serve  to  show  the  use  of 
these  particles : — 

Casb.  Pa&ticlbs.  Singulab.  Plural. 

Som.  jam  mashang,        man      mashang-ni     men 

mashing- jam    ,,         mashkang-khai  ,, 

mashang-ni- jam  ,, 
mashang-khai- 
jam  „ 

Om.  or  Po8.    eh  mashang-^  of  a  man  mashang-ni-^  of  ,, 

Z}ai.  hpai  mashang-hpai  to  a     mashang-ni-hpai 

man  to  men 

^ee,  hpai  (deh,  with  mashangman  mashang-ni-hpai 

hpai  motion  towards)  men 

^U,  nai  and  deh-nai  mashang-nai  from   mashang-ni-nai 

a  man  from  men 

mashang   deh  nai    mashang-ni-deh- 
from  a  man  nai  from  men 

Voe,  oo-ay  (abruptly  mashang-oo-ay         mashang-ni-oo-ay, 

pronounced)        man !  men ! 

Jtemarks  on  Paradigm. 

The  nominative  is  often  used  without  any  distinctive 
particle,  as  mashang  k-jah-a,  man  is  good.  Jam  has  a 
definitive  power,  and  is  chiefly  used  in  adversative  clauses, 
and  10  equivalent  to  as  to,  in  regard  to,  concerning,  n-tai 
mashang  jam  k-jah-a,  this  man  is  good,  i.e.  as  to  this  man, 
lie  IB  good* 
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The  genitive  or  possessive  ease  is  indicated  by  the  sign  eh^ 
as  n-tai  n-tah-eh  ching-kah  k-bah-a,  this  house's  door  is 
large.  The  ^h  however  is  not  essential,  for  possession  is 
indicated  frequently  by  placing  the  noun  denoting  possession 
before  the  thing  possessed  without  the  eh,  as  n-tai  lai-kah 
ngai  lai-kah  tai-a,  this  book  is  my  book. 

Hpai  (some  dialects  fai  and  feQ)  is  used  as  a  dative  affix, 
and  is  equivalent  to  to,  as  ngai  hpai,  kam-hpraung  yah-moo, 
give  money  to  me.  Hpai  is  frequently  omitted,  as  ngai 
yah-moo,  give  (it)  me. 

The  accusative  case  is  often  used  without  any  particle,  as 
n-sin  lah-sah-rit,  bring  water.  Hpai  is  sometimes  used,  as 
nang  ngai  hpai  ma-san-toom-i,  do  you  pity  meP  Hpai 
seems  to  denote  the  object  on  which  the  action  of  the  verb 
bears  most  strongly,  whether  the  direct  or  indirect  object. 
The  object  towards  which  motion  is  directed  may  be  indicated 
by  the  simple  accusative^  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  sah-sa,  he 
has  gone  to  that  house ;  or  by  affixing  deh,  as  chi  wau-rah 
n-tah  deh  sah-sa,  he  has  gone  to  that  house. 

The  ablative  relation  is  indicated  by  nai,  as  too-wah  n-tah 
nai  proo-sa,  the  chief  has  gone  out  of  the  house ;  or  by  deh- 
nai,  as  chi  wau-rah  u-tah  deh-nai  sah-a,  he  comes  from  that 
house.  Often  no  particle  is  used,  as  too-wah  n-tah  proo-sa, 
the  chief  has  gone  out  of  the  house. 

The  vocative  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  noun,  as 
ching-khoo,  friend !  or  ching-khoo  oo-ay,  friend ! 

Changes  in  the  Forma  of  Nouns. 

Some  nouns  drop  the  initial  letter  when  a  pronoun  is  pre 
fixed,  as  k-wah,  father,  drops  the  k,  and  becomes  ngai  wab, 
my  father,  when  ngai  is  prefixed;    k-nam,  a   daughter-in- 
law,  becomes  chi-nam,  Jm  daughter-in-law. 

Peonoxtns. 

Pronouns  have  no  inflexional  changes  of  form  to  indicate 
gender  or  case.  The  relations  are  expressed  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  nouns. 
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Ngai. 


0  dialects  having 


PHttaOHU.   PttONOUKS. 
Tint  Ferton. 

lignifies  I.    N-hteh  signifies  we,  e 
i-hteng  and  i. 

Siamd  Ferion. 

Kang  BigDifies  thou.     Naa-hteh  signifies  ye,  eome  dialects 

>Tiog  nan-hteng,  ni  and  ni~hteng. 
Third  Fcrmn. 

Ohi  signifies  he,  while  wau-rah-wah  (that  person)  is  also 
often  used  with  the  same  eignifi cation.  Chi-ni  signifies 
they.     Other  dialects  have  khan-hteng,  shan-hteh,  wau-rah- 

Ibteh,  wau-rah-hteng  and  wau-rah-ni. 
FOGHBBSIVB    F&ONOirNa, 
The  possessive  pronouns  are  formed  by  affixing  eh  to  the 
beisonal  pronouns,  as  ngai-eA,  my;  nang-eA,  thy. 
I  Befleiitb  Fbqnodnb. 

I  The  reflexive  pronouns  are  khoom,  khoom>niah  (some 
malects  khoom-mi)  and  tah-nang,  as  ngai  khoom-k-lau  nah, 
E  myself  will  do  it ;  tah-nang  n-tah,  hia  own  house. 
Kelativb  Pbohdcn, 
The  particle  ai  represents  the  relative  pronoun,  and  may  be 
rendered  who,  which  or  what,  according  to  the  connexion, 
although  strictly  speaking  ai  is  a  simple  verbal  particle,  as 
ka-lau-ai-mashang  (the  working  man),  the  man  who  works. 

iKTBUnOOATtVB    pBONOUMfl. 

k-tai,  who  P   or  whom  P 

krah,   which 

hpah  (some  dialects  n-hpah  nam-hpah  m-hpah),  what  ? 

Adjectives  are  of  four  kinds,  simple,  verbal,  pronominal, 
and  numeral. 

8l«PI.»   AWBCTITEB. 

Simple  adjectives  are  those  not  derived  from  any  other 
part  of  speech,  as  mah  (other  dialects  mi),  e.t.  kum-rang 
1-ngai  mah  ngah,  there  is  a  single  pony. 
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Verbal  Adjectiybs. 

Verbal  adjectives  are  those,  which,  while  denoting  aome 
quality  of  a  noun,  have  the  verb  to  be  inherent  in  them,  as 
mai,  to  be  good,  k-bah,  to  be  large. 

They  may  be  joined  directly  to  the  noun,  as  ma-shang 
k-jah,  a  good  man,  poom  k-ji,  a  little  mountain. 

COMPABISON   OF  AdJECTTVES. 

Comparison  is  not  made  by  any  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
adjective  itself,  but  by  other  words. 

An  imperfect  degree  of  comparison  is  expressed  by  affixing 
saun  saun,  rather  or  about,  to  an  adjective,  as  maren  saun 
saun,  about  the  same. 

The  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the 
particle  htah-krow,  as  lai-kah  n-tai  lai-kah  wau-rah  htah- 
krow  k-jah-a,  this  book  is  better  than  that  book.  N-tah 
n-tai  n-tah  wau-rah  htah-krow  k-bah-a,  this  house  is  greater 
than  that  house. 

The  superlative  degree  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  n-lang 
htah-krow,  or  by  loong-lang,  as  lai-kah  n-tai  n-lang  htah-krow 
k-jah-a  this  book  is  the  best.  N-tai  li  loong-lang  htah-krow 
ning-nan-A,  this  boat  is  the  newest. 

PrONOMCVAL  Al>JECnTB8. 

Pronominal  Adjectives  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 

1st.  Demonstrative — 

n-tai,  this,  as  oo-n-tai,  this  fowl ;  wau-rah  (other  dialects  wo-rah), 
that,  as  wau-rah-n-tah,  that  house. 

lay-rah  (other  dialects  leh-rah),  this,  and  hto-rah,  that,  are  used 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  lay-rah  n-tah,  this  (nearer)  house,  as 
opposed  to  hto-rah  n-tah,  that  (remoter)  house. 

2nd.  Distributive — 

flliit-too,  every,  as  ma-shang  shit-too,  every  man,  koo-koo,  as 
inaiihang  koo-koo,  every  man. 

k-tai  n-soon  whoever 

knih  n-soon  whichever 

bpah  n-8oon  whatever 

1-ngai  1-ngai  each  {iit.  one,  one) 
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3rd.  Reciprocal— 

1-ngai  hteh  l-ngai,     one  another. 

4tli.  Indefinite — 

khoom-khang  (moo)  and  lah-lai  (mah),  any ;  k-kah,  as  masliang 
k-kah,  other  or  another. 

l-khaung  (two),  both, 
kow-mah  (some  dialects  kow-mi),  some, 
(rai)  shah-mah,  something. 
jnah-chahy  loong-lang,  mah-chrah  n-lang  and  ning-lang,  all. 

5th.  Correlative — 

ning-rai,  shing-rai,  ning-deh,  n-tai-sann-deh,  such,  of  this  sort, 
wau-rah-saun-deh  (also  wo-rah-saun-deh)  such,  of  that  sort. 

saun,  such  as. 

hpah-pauk,  and  k-ning,  of  what  sort. 

k-teh,  how  much  ?  how  many  ? 

n-teh,  so  much. 

Numeral  Adjectives. 
Cardinals, 

1-ngai,  one ;  1-Maung,  two ;  m-hsoom,  three ;  m-li,  four ;  m-ngah, 
five ;  kroo,  six ;  hsa-nit,  seven ;  m-sat,  eight ;  ja-(?Aoo,  nine ;  shi, 
ten ;  shi  1-ngai,  eleven ;  shi-l-<?Aaung,  twelve ;  khoom,  twenty ; 
khoom  1-ngai,  twenty-one ;  hsoom-shi,  thirty ;  m-li  shi,  forty ; 
m-ngah  shi,  fifty ;  kroo-shi,  sixty ;  hsa-nat  shi,  seventy ;  m-sat  shi, 
eighty ;  ja-<?Aoo  shi,  ninety  ;  lah-sah,  one  hundred ;  lah-sah  1-ngai, 
one  hundred  and  one ;  mi-sah,  two  hundred ;  m-hsoom  sah,  three 
hundred ;  khing-mi,  a  thousand  (Shan). 

Verbs. 

Kakhyen  verbs  may  be  either  transitive,  as  toot,  to  sell, 
hprah,  to  destroy,  or  intransitive,  as  sah,  to  go,  hten,  to  be 
destroyed.  Some  verbs  are  used  in  an  active  or  passive 
sense,  according  to  the  demand  of  the  context,  without  any 
changes  of  form. 

The  accidents  of  mood  and  tense  are  expressed  by  the  use 
of  particles,  the  form  of  the  verb  never  undergoing  any 
change. 

The  following  paradigm  indicates  the  most  common  form 
of  the  verb : — 

k-lau,  to  work  or  to  do. 
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PsBSxsT  Tzivn. 
ScrorLAK.  Pluxal. 

n-gai  k-lau  I  do  or  work.  i  k-lan  We  do  or  uncnk. 

nang  k-lau   Thou  dost  or  workest.   nik-lau  Ye  do  or  work. 

chi  k-lau      He  does  or  works.  chi-nik-lau     They  do  or  work. 

The  various  forms  of  personal  pronoons  which  may  be 
employed  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  aectioa  on 
Pronouns. 

Impbbpect  or  Past  iNDXFcrm. 
n-gai  k-lau  hsa    I  worked.  i  k-lau  hsa    We  worked,  etc. 

Pebfect  or  Past  Dzfcotb. 
n-gai  k-lau  ngoot-hsa  I  have  worked,     i  k-lau  ngoot-hsa  We  haye 

worked,  etc. 

FUTURB. 

n-gai  k-lau  nah  I  will  work,  etc. 

Present  Participlb. 
k-lau  ngah  working. 

Imperatitb. 

k-lau  moo  work. 

k-lau  kau  let  us  work. 

hpoong  k-lau  work  not  (prohibitive). 

PoTByriAL  Mood. 

n-gai  k-lau  loo-a         I  can  do,  etc. 

n-gai  k-lau  loo-nah  ) 

•  1.  1  i>  I  I  niust  do,  etc, 

n-gai  k-lau  an-nah)  ' 

SUBTUNCTITB. 

n-gai  k-lau  yang        If  I  work,  etc. 

Memarka  on  Paradigm, 

hsa  affixed  to  the  verb  denotes  what  is  past  or  finished.  It 
may  denote  a  completed  act  or  one  whose  commencement  is 
completed,  though  the  act  still  continues. 

ngoot-sa  affixed  to  the  verb  denotes  an  act  wholly  completed 
in  the  past. 

nah  affixed  denotes  future  time. 

moo  is  a  strictly  imperative  affix. 

hpoong  is  a  strictly  prohibitive  prefix. 
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ngah,  /o  dice!/,  remain,  affixed  to  a  verb,  denotes  present 
continuance  or  existence  of  an  action  or  state. 

loo  affised  to  a  verb  denotes  can,  be  able,  but  with  tbe 
future  Dab,  denotes  must. 

Iyang  affixed  to  a  verb  is  equivalent  to  if, 
OtHEH  VkBUAL    pAILTICLBa,  I 

These  may  be  classified  aa  follows : — Assertive,  Temporal, 
trnpemtive,  Interrogative,  Empbatic,  and  Qualifying. 
ASSEQTIVE    F ARTICLES. 
a       oa,  n-gai  sah-a  I  go. 

ai      as,  chi  lah-sah-ai        he  fetches  it. 
teh   (in  the  Kowrie  dialect) 
Temi'Ohal  Particles. 
ngah,  denotes  present  continuance  of  action  or  8tat«,  as  shat- 
■hah  ngab-a,  he  is  eating. 

nau,  etill,  yet,  denotes  present  continuance  of  action  or 
state,  as  shat-nau  shah  ngah-a,  he  is  still  eating. 

ni  about  or  on  the  point  of,  as  chi  shat-sbah  nah-ni,  he  is 
about  to  eat  rice. 

krai  with  the  negative  n-  means  not  yet,  as  cbi  krai  n-shah, 
he  has  not  yet  eaten. 

shi  at  the  end  of  a  negative  sentence  has  the  same  meaning 
M  krai.     In  an  affirmative  sentence  it  means  yet  or  again. 

ran,  again,  is  used  with  the  future  particle  nah,  aa  chi 
hsah-ran-nah,  ho  will  go  again. 

kang  denotes  a  thing  as  already  done,  as  cbi  k-lau  kang- 

■  ^Bs,  he  has  done  it  once. 
Ikfebatttb  Parti  CLE  8. 
moo  is  the  strictly  imperative  affix,  as  hprab-moo,  deatroy  ; 
Bometimes  oo. 

yoo-moo  signifies  try,  as  k-lau  yoo-moo,  try  to  do. 
kau  is  first  pers.  pi.  imperative,  aa  ahat-sbah-kau,  let  us  eat. 
moo-kau  may  be  used  in  a  causative  manner,  as  chi  k-lau 
Kmoo-kau,  let  him  do  it. 

hpoong  is  prohibitive,  as  hpoong  a-noo,  don't  strike. 
rit  used  with  hsah,  to  go,  denotes  motion  towards,  as  hsah- 
rit|  come. 
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hpoong — sh-ng€^n,  prohlbitiye  causal,  as  hpoong  yoop  sh- 
ngoon,  do  not  let  (him)  sleep. 

Intbrbooatiyb  Pabticlbs. 

i  is  a  direct  interrogative  ending,  as  nang  hsah-nah-i,  will 
you  go? 

mi  is  used  similarly. 

a-htah  is  an  indirect  interrogative,  as  hprah  k-teh  ngah 
a-htsAi,  how  many  gods  are  there  P 

lau  is  a  respectful  interrogative,  as  k-tai-lau,  who  is  itP 

Emphatic  Pasticlbs. 

jah  jah,  very,  as  jah  jah  k-bah,  it  is  very  large. 

QUALIFTINO  PaSTICLBS. 

Many  of  these  particles  are  verbs.     They  are  as  follows : — 

lau,  to  be  enough,  as  ma-shang  ni  lau  shah-hsa,  the  men 
have  eaten  enough. 

kam,  to  exert  one* 8  self,  as  too-wah  kam  k-lau-ff,  the  chief 
exerts  himself  to  work  {i.e.  to  get  something  accomplished). 

ma-yoo,  to  wish,  desire,  as  ngai  moo  ma-yoo-fl,  I  want  to  see. 

pai,  to  return,  used  to  denote  repetition  of  action,  again,  as 
chi  pai  k-lau-hsa,  he  has  done  it  again. 

loi,  to  be  easy,  as  chi  k-lau  loi-a  and  chi  a-loi  k-lau-a,  he 
works  easily. 

cheng,  to  know  (also  cheh),  hence  to  be  able  to  do,  as  chi 
cheng  k-lau-fl,  he  can  (i.e.  knows  how  to)  work. 

mah,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  mam-koo  shah  mah-hsa,  the  rice 
is  entirely  eaten  up. 

htoom,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  mam-koo  shah  htoom  hsa,  the 
rice  is  entirely  eaten  up. 

row,  to  be  free,  at  leisure,  as  ngai  n-row  k-lau,  I  cannot  find 
time  to  do  it. 

too-khah,  until,  as  chi  hsah-nah  too-khah,  nang  ngah  moo» 
remain  here  until  he  goes. 

roo,  to  be  hard,  difficult,  as  k-lau  roo-a,  it  is  difficult  to  da 

mai,  to  be  good,  as  chi  mai  k-lau-a,  it  is  good  for  him  to  do 
it. 

taun-tah,  to  put,  place,  affixed  to  the  verb,  gives  the  idea  of 
completeness  of  action,  as  chi  k-lau  taun-tah,  he  has  worked. 
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sh-ngoon,  to  cause,  is  used  in  a  causative  sense,  as  wah 
k-shah  hpai  kat  deb  hsah  sh-ngoon-a,  the  father  makes  his 
eon  go  to  the  city,  kwi  ning-shi  ja-khrat  sh-ngoon-a,  the  dog 
causes  the  knife  to  fall. 

tat,  to  send,  is  also  used  in  a  causative  sense,  as  kwi  ning- 
shi  ja-khrat  tat-a,  the  dog  causes  the  knife  to  fall. 

kam,  to  wish,  only  in  composition,  as  ngai  kam  m-ri,  I  wish 

to  buy. 

Adveebs. 

Adverbs  and  words  used  adverbially  may  be  classified  as 
follows : — 

Adverbs  of  Place. 

(a)  Interrogative :  k-deh,  where  ?  whither  ?  as  chi  k-deh 
hsah-nah-i,  where  will  he  go?  k-nang,  where?  whither? 
as  nang  k-nang  loo-«-i,  where  do  you  get  it  ?  k-deh-nai  and 
k-nang-nai,  whence?  as  chi-ni  k-nang-nai  hsah-hsa-i,  whence 
did  they  come  ? 

(b)  nang  and  nang-deh,  here ;  wau-deh,  and  wau-nang-deh 
(also  wo-deh  and  wo-nang-deh),  there;  hto-deh,  yonder; 
man-deh  and  shaung-deh,  before;  hpang-deh  and  shaung- 
too-deh,  behind;  m-poo,  below;  ning-sang,  above;  k-tah, 
inside;  shing-gan,  outside. 

Adyebbs  of  Time. 

(a)  Interrogative :  k-loi,  when  ?  as  nang  k-loi  hsah-nah-i, 
when  will  you  go  ? 

(6)  Irregular  forms  in  common  use. 

tai-ni,  to-day. 
tai-nah,  to-night. 

hpaut,  hpaut-deh,  hpaut-ni,  to-morrow, 
hpaut-ma-nap,  to-morrow  morning, 
hpaut-nah,  to-morrow  evening, 
m-ni,  yesterday, 
m-nah,  last  evening, 
m-ni  or  m-an-ni,  day  before  yesterday, 
tai-ning,  this  year. 
*    m-ning,  last  year, 
htah-ning,  next  year, 
yah,  now. 
mi-yat,  just  now  (past). 
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yah-khring-maiy  just  now  (i.e.  soon) 

yat-khring-shah  \ 

loi-khring-shah  >  soon. 

an-nah  ) 

yah-mai,  afterwards. 

hpang-deh  and  yab-hpang-deh,  afterwaids. 

moi-yah,  then,  formerly  (also  moi-yi). 

nah-nah,  long  (time). 

k-lang-lang,  sometimes. 

k-loi-loi,  occasionally. 

sh-ni-toop,  all  day. 

lang-mi,  once. 

1-Maung-lang,  twice. 

k-loi-moo,  every  time. 

Adterbs  of  Makxeb. 

(a)  Proper  adverbs,  as  li-lah,  in  vain ;  shit-tah,  together,  as 
chi-ni-shit-tah  k-lau-nah,  they  will  work  together. 

(b)  Single  verbs  used  as  adverbs,  as  nah,  to  be  long  in 
time,  chi  hsah- nah-hsa,  he  has  been  gone  a  long  time. 

(c)  Single  verbs  reduplicated,  mai  mai  k-lau-moo,  do  welL 

Adverbs  of  XncssR. 

These  are  formed  by  cardinal  numbers  prefixed  to  lang, 
a  time,  as  1-ngai  lang,  one  time,  1-cAaung  lang,  two  times. 
One  time  is  also  indicated  by  mah  or  mi,  as  lang-mah,  one 
time ;  k  is  also  prefixed  sometimes,  as  k-lang-mah. 

Adtebbs  of  Compabison. 
maren         the  same, 
ah-rah         equally, 
jah  jah 

a-hpah 

^  \  very 

now 

now-wah 

saun  saun,  rather,  about. 

Adverbs  of  Nboatiox. 

The  adverb  of  negation  is  n,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  verb, 
as  ngai  n-hsah-nah,  I  will  not  go. 

Kang  aflBxed  to  a  verb  having  the  negative  prefixed 
<4ignifies  never,  as  ngai  n-moo  kang  hsa,  I  have  never  seen. 
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P&ONOMINAL  AdJECTIYBS  USED  AdYBKBIALLT. 

ning-rangy  ning-rai,  shing-rai,  ning-di,  n-tai-saun-deh, 
wau-rah-saun-deh,  thus: 

k-ning  and  k-ning-di,  how  ? 
k-deh,  how  many  ?  how  much  ? 
n-taiy  so  much, 
sh-koo  and  koo,  every, 
hpah-rai,  why? 

MiSCBLLANBOUS. 

moo,  also,  as  chi-ni  moo  hsah-nah,  they  also  will  go. 

shah,  only,  as  n-tai  shah-ngah,  there  is  this  only. 

k-ji,  a  little. 

k-ji-shah,  only  a  little. 

sh-rah-ma-koop,  every  where. 

sh-ni-sh-nang,  every  day. 

toot-toot,  every  time. 

Pbepositions  {really  Ad-positions). 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  j^r^osition  in  the  Kakhyen 
language.  English  prepositions  are  represented  by  secondary 
nouns,  or  particles  affixed  to  the  noun  governed.  The  second- 
ary nouns  should  properly  be  treated  under  the  section  on 
Nouns. 

k-ang  (also  k-ah),  in  the  midst  of,  as  khow-nah  k-ang  kwi 
ngah,  there  is  a  dog  in  the  midst  of  the  rice-field. 

k-tah,  inside  of,  within,  as  hsoom-too  hsam-po  k-tah  deh 
ngah,  the  hammer  is  within  the  box. 

kroop,  around,  as  n-tah  kroop  hpoon  ngah-a,  there  are 
trees  around  the  house. 

gway  and  kau,  to,  as  ngai  ma-htin  too  gway  hsah-nah,  I 
will  go  to  the  Matin  chief. 

saun,  as,  according  as,  n-tai  lai-kah  saun,  chi  mai  mai 
k-lau-a,  according  to  this  book,  he  does  well. 

shing-gan,  outside,  as  kam-rang  wah  laung  shing-gan 
ngah,  the  pony  is  outside  the  stable. 

shing-too-deh,  behind,  as  wau-rah  ma-shang  shing-too-deh 
kwi  k-ji  ngah,  there  is  a  small  dog  behind  that  man. 
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shaung-deh;  before,  chi  n-tai-wah  Bhaung-deli  k-Iau  hsah, 
he  did  it  before  this  person. 

ta-khoo  and  n-khoo,  within,  inside  of,  as  chi  n-tah  ta-koo 
deh  shang-hsa,  he  has  gone  within  the  house. 

hteh,  with,  as  kah-deh  k-lau-hsah,  it  is  made  of  {i.e.  with) 
earth. 

hteh-row,  together  with,  as  chi  nan-hteng  hteh-row  k-lau- 
nah,  he  works  together  with  you. 

deh,  at,  in,  to,  chi  n-tah-deh  ngah  ngah,  he  is  at  the  house. 

ning-sang  and  n-sah,  upon,  above,  as  wau-rah  n-tah  ning- 
sang  deh  kah-khah  ngah,  there  is  a  crow  upon  that  house. 

nai  and  deh  nai,  from,  as  chi  wau-rah  n-tah  deh  nai  hsah-a, 
he  comes  from  that  house. 

hpang-deh,  after,  as  chi  ngai  hpang-deh  hsah-nah,  he  will 
come  after  me. 

m-kow,  by,  near,  as  n-tah  m-kow  hpoon  ngah,  there  is  a 
tree  near  the  house. 

m-joi  and  m-ji,  on  account  of,  as  1-po  wau-rah  m-joi,  chi 
khrit-a,  he  is  afraid  on  account  of  that  snake. 

n-taung-deh,  before,  in  front  of,  as  n-tah  n-taung^deh  lam 
ngah-a,  there  is  a  road  before  the  house. 

m-rah,  for  the  sake  of,  on  account  of,  as  ma-shang  m-ch& 
m-rah  too  yay-hsoo  hsi  kham-hsah,  Jesus  suffered  death  for 
all  men. 

1-htah,  above. 

1-pran,  between,  as  kwi  n-tah  1-chaung  l-pran  ngah-a,  a 
dog  is  between  the  two  houses. 

lam,  concerning,  about,  as  chi  kam-hpraung  lam  soon-ff, 
he  speaks  about  the  money. 

wau-rah-chran-deh,  on  that  side  of. 

n-tai-chran-deh,  on  this  side  of. 

m-poo,  under,  below,  as  n-tah  m-poo-deh  oo  1-ngai  chaxxm-a, 
one  fowl  goes  under  the  house. 

CoNJFNcnows. 

(a)    COFXJLATITB    RELATIONS. 

hteh  (with  nouns),  k-hteh  (with  verbs),  and,  as  kwi  hteh 
toom-hsoo  ngah-a,  there  are  dogs  and  cows. 
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Hrtai-litah,  moreover,  beBidea,  as  ngai  n-tah  k-Iau-nah,  tai- 
ntah  li  k-Iau-nah,  I  will  build  a  house,  besides  I  will  build  a  boat. 

(*)  Advbbhativk  Helationb. 
rai-ti-moo,  although,  nevertheless,  as  a-moo-ngah  rai-ti-moo 
Dgai  hsah-nah,  although  I  have  busioess,  I  will  go.  rai-ti- 
moo  also  expresses  the  sense  of  or,  as  mai  mai  k-lau-nah-i, 
rai-ti-moo  n-mai  k-lau-nah-i,  will  you  do  well  or  will  you 
do  badly? 

{e)  III  ATI  VB  Eblations. 
tai-rai-yang  and  shing-rai-yang,  therefore,  aa  chi  n-k-ji 
tai-rai-yang,  khi  hpai  a-noo-moo,  be  ia  bad,  therefore  beat 
him. 

(rf)  Telic  Eblations. 
loo-khah  or  loo  khrah,  in  order  that,  aa  n-tah  n-tai  k-lau 
loo-khab  koo-wah  m-ri  taun-tah,  in  order  to  make  this  house 
I  bought  bamboos. 

(s)  Conditional  IlEi.ATluMt. 
yang,  if,  aa  chi   yang-yi  toot-yang  ngai  m-ri-nah,  if  he 
sellfi  the  potatoes  I  will  buy  them. 

(/)  Temi'ihul  Relatiosh. 
sh-loi,  when,  as  chi  poom-deh  wah  sh-loi  joom  lah-wah- 
nah,  when  he  returns  to  the  mountain,  he  will  carry  salt. 

»pran,  before,  aa  chi  hsah-l-pran,  before  he  goes. 
pang-deh,  after,  as  chi  bsah  hpang-deh,  after  he  goes. 

G,)    MiaCELLANEOrB. 

m-joi,  because,  as  n-tai  ma-ahang  m-ji-ai-m-joi,  ngai  mit- 
roo-a,  because  this  man  is  sick  I  am  sorry. 

lam,  the  reason  or  fact  of,  that,  as  chi  n-tah  hprah  lam 
ngai  cheng-fi,  I  know  that  (i.e.  the  fact)  he  destroyed  the 
house. 

saun,  according  as,  as  chi  soon-ai-saun,  mai  k-lau-a,  it  is 
well  to  do  as  he  says. 

The  English  (hat  is  often  indicated  by  no  sign,  the  colloca- 
tion of  the  clauses  of  the  aentence  being  sufficient,  as  chi 
shat-shah,  ngai  cheng-«,  I  know  that  he  eats  rice. 

TOL.    XII.— [kEW   SElUEa.]  28  ^^ 
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wai  exclamation  of  surprise. 
OT-ay  „  in  calling, 

a-kah  ,,  expressive  of  pain. 

a-kah-kah  ,,  ,,  „ 

oi  „  of  response. 


Dialects. 

There  are  considerable  dialectic  differences  between  the 
different  tribes.  Sometimes  names  for  an  object  are  entiidf 
different.  Sometimes  there  are  changes  in  the  consonants, 
or  vowels,  or  tones  only.  Thos  oo  and  woo  are  dialfictifi 
differences  in  the  name  of  a  foiclf  ma-shab  and  ma-shang  fiff 
maHy  khah  and  kheng  for  to  know. 

CoNSTRUCnON   OF  SENTENCES. 

The  order  of  the  words  and  clauses  in  a  sentence  is  more 
perfectly  like  the  Burman  than  that  of  any  other  langnage  of 
Farther  India.  A  Kakhyen  sentence  can  generally  be 
transposed  into  a  Burman  sentence,  word  for  word,  withoat 
disturbing  the  collocation  of  the  words,  yet  there  are  scarcely 
any  words  which  show  any  affinity  for  corresponding  words 
in  the  Burman  in  form  and  meaning. 


.  XVII. — Notes  on  the  Libyan  Languages,  in  a  Let/er 
addressed  to  Robert  N.  Cvit,  JEsg.,  etc-.  Son.  Secretart/ 
Jt.A.S.,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman,  M.R.A.S. 


Dear  Sir,  —  You  have  requested  me  to  write  some 
account  of  the  work  which  1  have  in  hand  coucerning  the 
Libyan  languages.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  without  a  rather 
lengthy  introduction,  whiuh  must  begin  with  some  account  of 
my  sources  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  beat  to  open  these 
biatorically. 

Venture  de  Paradis,  Professor  of  Turkish  in  the  Paris 
School  of  Living  Languages,  initiated  the  study  of  the  native 
language  spoken  on  the  highlands  and  slopes  of  Mount 
Atlas.  He  waa  well  acquainted  with  Arabic  and  Persian, 
and  was  selected  by  Napoleon  the  First  as  "Secrelary 
Interpreter"  to  the  Chief  of  the  Army  in  Egypt.  The 
celebrated  Amed^e  Jaubert,  his  successor  in  the  Turkish 
Professorship,  gives  high  testimony  to  his  powers  and  activity. 
Yet  his  Dictionary,  published  by  Jaubert  half  a  century  later, 
— that  is,  in  1844, — is  unfortunately  groimded  on  the  false 
assumption  that  only  one  language  is  spoken  in  the  Algerine 
and  in  the  Morocco  highlands.  In  his  own  day  St.  Augustine 
attested  that  one  language  prevailed  in  Roman  Africa,  and 
it  waa  quite  natural  to  suppose  the  same  to  be  true  now, 
when  a  large  and  striking  similarity  was  found  in  the 
leading  nouns  and  verbs.  But  the  changes  induced  in 
1500  years  have  broken  up  the  original  unity,  and  we  are 
now  forced  to  admit  at  least  four  languages,  each  differing 
from  the  other  more  than  German  from  Dutch,  or  Portuguese 
from  Spanish.  Venture  incorporated  into  his  Dictionarj% 
which  necessarily  was  only  a  skeleton,  the  Algerine  language 
which  we  call  Kabail,  and  the  Morocco  language  which 
3all  Shilha.     Ilis  £abuil,  moreover,  is  not  identical  witb 
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the  Zouave,  and  it  is  often  a  delicate  problem  to  separate  liifl 
Shilha  words. 

Several  travellers  brought  to  Europe  short  notices  of  these 
tribes,  vaguely  called  Berbers,  and  very  short  lists  of  their 
native  words.  But  none  appear  to  have  put  out  so  mach 
energy  as  Mr.  William  B.  Hodgson,  United  States  Consul 
at  Tunis,  about  the  time  of  the  French  conquest  of  Algiers 
(1830)  and  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  Considering  his  entire 
isolation  and  the  lack  of  practical  interest  to  the  United 
States,  his  energy  and  literary  ambition  are  remarkable.  He 
induced  an  '^  educated '^  Taleb  of  Ghadames  to  compose  a 
volume  of  his  travels  among  the  Tuariks  (in  Arabic  perhaps), 
with  an  Arabo-Tuarik  vocabulary.  This  MS.  he  sent  to  the 
learned  Monsieur  D'Avezac,  of  Paris,  a  veteran  student  of 
African  tribes  and  institutions.  But  to  this  day  (it  seems) 
it  has  not  been  published  ;  possibly  because  in  Paris  graver 
defects  were  found  in  it  than  Mr.  Hodgson  had  the  means 
of  detecting.  He  further,  when  Pro-Consul  at  Algiers, 
engaged  Sidi  Hamet,  a  learned  native  of  Bougie,  to  trans- 
late the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  for  the  London 
Bible  Society  into  the  Kabail  language.  As  a  specimen  the 
Society  printed  only  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Luke, 
because  of  hesitation  about  the  peculiar  types  employed. 
On  this  topic  there  is  something  to  be  explained. 

The  Kabail  of  Bougie,  equally  with  the  Zouave,  lisps  the 
ordinary  t  into  ta.  The  Galla  language  also  has  a  peculiar 
ts,  for  which  Karl  Tutschek  invented  a  Roman  substitute. 
Either  by  his  own  initiation,  or  by  Mr.  Hodgson's  suggestion, 
Sidi  Hamet  invented  a  new  quasi^ AxBih  type,  consisting  of  an 
Arab  (jm  surmounted  by  the  two  dots  of  a  lzj,  to  represent 
the  sound  which  on  different  areas  vacillates  from  is  to  t. 
He  likewise  invented  a  new  form  for  the  sound  which  varies 
from  t  to  Greek  0,  being  d  in  the  highlands  and  t  in  many 
of  the  lower  districts.  Apparently  he  objected  to  Arabic 
Cj,  because  it  is  radically  diverse  from  lzj.  But  the 
innovations  were  not  well  received  by  the  conservatism  of 
the  native  Talebs,  and  have  not  been  persisted  in;  nor  did 
the  Bible  Society  publish  the  rest  of  the  ti-anslation.    In 
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fact,  it  was  pretty  clear  that  Sidi  Haraet,  however  fair  his 
knowledge  of  his  own  language,  was  far  from  perfect  iu  his 
underatanding  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels,  from 
which  he  translated.  The  Book  of  Genesis  cornea  more 
easily  to  the  mind  of  a  Moslem,  and  one  might  perhaps 
wish  that  this  book  had  been  allowed  to  take  the  lead. 

I  fear  to  be  egotistic ;  but  my  entanglement  in  these 
studies  may  seem  so  eccentric,  that  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  explain  how  this  came  about.  My  friend  the  late 
eminent  Dr.  James  Cowles  Prichard  was  writing  his  third 
edition  of  the  Physical  History  of  Man  in  1834—5,  and  had 
just  got  upon  the  topic  of  Mount  Atlas  and  its  native  races, 
when  the  twelve  chapters  of  St.  Luke  (1833)  were  handed 
to  him.  He  knew  that  I  had  a  small  practical  acquaintance 
with  Syrian  Arabic,  and  immediately  impressed  me  to  study 
this  very  moderate  volume.  Indeed  his  ardour  for  science 
and  bis  immense  knowledge  gave  him  much  influence  with 
young  men  :  I  had  spare  time,  and  under  his  encouragement 
I  worked  far  more  than  I  ever  intended.  In  short,  in  1835, 
1  wrote  an  outline  of  the  Kabail  grammar,  and  an  analysis, 
separating  the  native  words  from  the  Arabic  copiously 
mixed ;  and  my  performance  was  printed  January,  1836,  in 
a  magazine  called  the  Wed  of  England  Journal.  The 
Chevalier  (afterwards  Uuron)  Biinsen  took  a  kind  interest 
in  this,  and  by  his  own  initiation  induced  the  Bible  Society 
to  send  me  their  MS.  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of 
Genesis.  Over  these  I  wasted  much  time,  not  duly  taking 
to  heart  the  certainty  that  able  Frenchmen,  with  resources 
far  greater,  were  sure  to  supersede  and  reduce  to  worthless- 
ness  anything  that  I  could  write.  Nevertheless  in  my 
leisure  hours  I  continued  to  work  on ;  and  at  length,  in  1S43, 
finished  a  somewhat  more  complete  Kabail  Grammar ;  which 
under  the  bind  patronage  of  Professor  Lassen  was  published 
in  the  Morgenldndmhe  Zeilnchrift,  1845. 

Meanwhile,  in  1844,  two  valuable  works  appeared  in  Paris. 
The  one  has  been  named  already,  the  Dictionary  of  Venture 
de  Paradis,  from  which  the  zealous  editor  (Jaubert)  bad 
constructed   a  reverse  list,  Berber- Fran ^ais.      He   did  not 
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separate  the  Arabic  from  the  Berber.  The  other  was  a  huge 
Eabail  dictionary,  Frangais-Berber,  now  known  by  the  name 
of  Brosselard.  A  committee  of  five  persons  were  responsible 
for  it,  of  whom  Sidi  Hamet  was  one ;  the  other  four  were 
Frenchmen.  We  may  probably  infer  that  the  chief  stress 
of  work  fell  on  M.  Brosselard,  and  that  French  acumen  took 
sound  measures  for  extracting  out  of  Sidi  Hamet  whatever 
was  fullest  and  most  exact  in  his  knowledge.  This  dictionary 
is,  no  doubt,  a  standard  work,  and  thoroughly  trustworthy ; 
yet  from  my  point  of  view  it  is  sadly  disappointing.  Neces- 
sarily it  had  a  political  aim — ^to  help  French  officers  in  their 
practical  relations  with  native  Libyans;  and  when  these 
natives  superseded  Libyan  vocables  and  verbs  by  Arabic,  it 
W61S  the  duty  of  the  dictionary  to  follow  their  lead.  Thus 
the  result  is,  that  often  from  twenty  lines  one  can  hardly 
glean  a  single  new  Kabail  word,  and  when  you  turn  out  a 
French  word  in  hope,  you  are  disappointed  by  being  put  off 
with  Arabic.  This  work,  however,  for  the  first  time  made 
clear  the  distinction  in  Kabail  (and  virtually  in  all  the 
Libyan  languages)  between  the  aorist  and  the  present  tense. 
The  tendency  in  Arabic,  as  in  Latin,  to  narrate  past  events 
by  the  present  tense,  made  it  impossible  to  ascertain  from 
the  texts  previously  laid  before  us,  what  forms  denoted 
present  time.  No  doubt  Brosselard  and  his  coadjutors 
hammered  out  the  information  from  Sidi  Hamet. 

I  may  here  remark  that  in  the  Libyan  tongues,  three  or 
four  conjugations  (as  in  Latin  we  call  them)  naturally  arise 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  tense  is  formed*  If 
we  set  the  commonest  method  as  the  first,  we  may  say  that 
the  first  conjugation  prefixes  6  or  T  with  a  vowel,  to  form 
the  present  tense  from  the  aorist;  as  from  Iffer  'he  hid,' 
comes  lOejTer  *  he  hides'  (Iteffer  in  the  lowlands).  The  second 
conjugation  doubles  the  second  radical;  as  from  Jfm  (v. 
neuter)  *  it  melted,'  Ifem  '  it  melts ; '  from  I/red  *  he  swept,' 
I/erred  'he  sweeps.'  A  third  and  fourth  conjugation  are 
marked  by  vowel  change;  especially  in  causative  verbs  by 
long  a.  Thus  Isefoi '  he  caused  to  melt,'  Is^ftdi  'he  cauaes  to 
melt.*     Again,  as  a  fourth  conjugation,  lifit  'he  clothed^' 
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helm  'he  clothes.'  If  the  vowel  change  could  be  sharply 
defined,  apace  iii  a  dictionary  could  be  saved  by  noting  the 
conjugation  as  1,  2,  3,  or  4, 

After  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  a  still  more  important  work 
appeared — the  Habail,  or  rather  Zouave  Grammar  of  Captain 
(now  General)  Hanoteau.  He  sent  it  to  me  with  a  very 
polite  letter ;  and  I  never  was  able  to  be  sure  that  my 
acknowledgments  reached  him ;  so  much  the  more  shall  I  be 
glad  if  he  sees  these  lines.  M.  D'Avezac  also  was,  in  an 
earlier  year,  profuse  in  his  kindness,  sending  me  MSS.  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  inducing  certain  authorities  in  Paris 
to  present  me  with  Venture's  Dictionary  as  soon  as  it  came 
out.  But  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  he  still  remains  with 
us,  and  can  learn  that  I  am  still  thankful.  Hanoteau's 
grammar  appears  to  me  moat  happily  planned,  as  well  as 
vigorously  executed.  I  admire  it  very  much,  though  I 
cannot  go  along  with  his  notation.  He  makes  handsome 
acknowledgment  to  M.  Bresnier,  Professor  of  Arabic  at 
Algiers,  for  "excellent  counsels"  and  "inexhaustible" 
kindness.  Indeed  one  might  rather  believe  that  the  work 
came  from  a  professor,  than  from  a  military  officer ;  it  is  as 
thorough  as  it  is  practical ;  and,  while  not  professing  to  be 
a  dictionary,  gives,  I  think,  a  larger  amount  of  useful  native 
words  than  the  huge  dictionary  of  Brosaelard.  Indeed 
Hanoteau  must  have  high  talent  for  language;  for  this  great 
Kabail  work  in  1858  was  followed  in  1860  by  a  Tuarik 
grammar,  which  is,  perliaps,  more  lucid  still,  and  from  end 
to  end  full  of  new  instruction.  Thus,  in  these  two  principal 
languages,  the  Kabail  and  the  Tuarik,  we  have  at  length 
very  firm  footing. 

Mr.  James  Richardson,  a  traveller  whom  one  must  respect 
for  his  devotion  to  African  travel,  in  1845  induced  Ben 
Musa,  a  Taleb  of  Ghadames,  to  put  pen  to  paper  concerning 
the  Ghadarasi  and  the  Tuarik  languages.  But  instead  of 
writing  the  Arabic  list  himself,  and  requiring  the  Taleb  to 
translate  it,  he  left  everj'thing  to  the  judgment  of  one  who 
could  not  possibly  understand  our  wants ;  a  carelessness 
which  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  pages  to  a  minimum. 
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However,  he  did  set  before  him  the  3rd  chapter  of  Matthew 
to  translate  into  Ghadamsi;  and  Ben  Mosa's  prodnctioiis 
were  lithographed  in  London  (by  the  Foreign  Office^  as  I 
understood),  perhaps  in  1846.  I  hare  no  other  aonroe  of 
information  concerning  the  Ghadamsi  langoage,  and  it  is 
very  limited.  TVith  certain  oddities^-espectallj  the  love  of 
the  letter  /  (which  Hanotean  seems  to  pronoanoe  r)  and  the 
frequent  substitution  of  Arabic  ^  for  the  Libyan  o,  Ghadamsi 

seems  a  genuine  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  by  no  means  an 
African  mongrel. 

Space  scarcely  allows  me  to  dwell  adequately  on  a  abort 
but  learned  tract  of  1857,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Dnveyrier. 
He  writes  in  German,  but  since  he  speaks  of  **  our  Algerian 
possessions,'^  I  conjecture  that  he  is  of  Alsace.  He  recoids 
in  a  moderate  list  words  of  the  Beni  Menasser,  the  Beni 
Mozab,  the  Zouaves,  and  the  Tuarik  of  Ghat,  all  taken  down 
from  the  lips  of  natives,  and  the  sounds  very  carefully  re- 
produced by  him  in  European  letters,  as  alone  soitable  for 
the  purpose. 

Until  recently,  I  never  analysed  carefully  Mr.  Duveyrier's 
list  of  words,  and  now  find  them  to  throw  light  on  an 
obscure  question,  the  relation  of  the  Beni  Menasser  to  the 
other  Libyans.     They  furnish  the  largest  part  of  his  list. 

After  striking  out  the  pronouns,  the  numerala,  and  the 
words  clearly  Arabic,  I  found  137  words  left.  Of  these  I 
recognized  95  as  more  or  less  corrupt  Kabail,  only  8  as 
modified  Tuarik,  and  2  as  Shilha.  The  remaining  32  have 
a  few  oddities  of  this  dialect,  and  may  have  been  pure  Kabail 
until  expelled  from  that  tongue  by  Arabic  substitutes.  On 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  altered  pronouns,  it  seems  to  be  a 
dialed  of  Kabail.  It  is  well  to  note  that  25  of  the  feminine 
words  differ  from  the  Kabail,  in  having  no  initial  8 ,  but  only 
a  final  0  or  t;  as  Amemt  'honey;'  Agmer-O  'a  mare;'  AmM 
*  a  woman.'  In  some  words  the  form  seems  to  be  masculine, 
aaAbza  'sand,'  Imzin  'barley,'  for  Babza^  Oomzin;  also  Sola 
not  Oala  'fountain;'  Hef  not  Set  'an  eye.'  It  is  curious  that 
Hodgson  gives  us  as  Kabail  Amto  'an  unworthy  woman.' 
T  conjecture  that  it  means  a  masculine  woman,  a  ''virago;" 
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^0n  change  from  Qamtot  denoting  the  loss  of  tlie  feminina 
element.  [I  aince  fiad  Ainto  as  reproach  to  a  woman  in 
Kabail  poetry.] 

I  did  not  mention  that  Mr.  "W".  B.  Hodgson,  having 
learned  that  works  on  Kabail  were  about  to  appear  in  Paris, 
brought  out  rather  hastily  in  1S44  the  results  of  his  own 
researches.  I  must  speak  of  them  with  gratitude.  I  discern 
his  difficulties  and  his  imperfect  opportunities.  Bat,  for 
these  very  reasons,  he  cannot  compete  with  Hanoteau  and 
Brosselard  in  solidity.  Ke  does  not  always  remember  the 
ambiguity  of  EugUsh  words.  His  analysis  of  Libyan  words 
is  oft-en  in  fault;  nor  have  we  security  against  vesafcious 
misprints.  Thus,  when  I  read  in  his  Tuarik  list  "  Inee, 
month,"  the  suspicion  arises  that  it  is  a  misprint  for  "Imi, 
mouth";  but  as  there  is  no  repetition  of  words  and  no 
context,  uncertainty  remains.  AVhen  in  some  cases  the 
existence  of  error  is  obvious,  it  becomes  impossible  to  re- 
ceive with  absolute  confidence  anything  which  is  isolated 
and  without  corroboration.  This  is  tantalizing,  when  bo 
much  of  apparently  new  matter  is  presented.  Besides,  his 
notation  is  defective.  He  does  not  distinguish  Is  from  (,  ^j 
from  k,  J  of  Kabail  from  Arabic  ^ ,  Is  (the  lisping  t)  from 
t-s.  Thus  when  he  writes  "  Etsuk,  suspect,"  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  root  is  Siik  {Arabic  Shuk?)  and  Ei 
marks  present  time,  or  whether  Tgak  is  a  Libyan  root. 
These  remarks  are  not  intended  for  censure,  but  to  indicate 
that  information  from  this  source  must  be  accepted  as 
suggestive  only,  not  as  iinal.  Mr.  Hodgson's  pages  range 
through  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  well  deserved  to  be 
published.  If  his  lists  had  been  made  alphabetical,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  serviceable.  He  has  vocabularies 
of  the  Kabail,  the  Tuarik,  the  Mozabi,  the  Ergeia  (or  Wad- 
reag)  and  the  Sergoo, — all  of  our  Libyan  family ;  but  he 
imperfectly  explains  what  dialect  of  Tuarik  is  intended.  The 
Sergoo  is  that  of  Barth'a  Awelimmideo,  who  are  the  Tuariks 
of  the  aouth-west.     The  Kabail  list  is  longer  than  all  the 

Kit  together. 
Dr.  Barth  affords  a  copious  source  of  information,  still 
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more  difficult  to  use  aright  or  to  rest  upon  with  uniform 
confidence.  The  work  that  he  did  was  immense,  and  he  was 
distracted  from  his  Tuarik  by  other  languages.  I  think  his 
ear  cannot  have  been  good,  and  those  to  whom  he  listened 
must  have  jabbered  in  very  rude  and  ungrammatical  style. 
In  1856-7,  while  preparing  his  five  large  volumes  for  the 
press,  he  was  glad  to  get  help  from  me  in  putting  his  Tuarik 
leaves  into  shape.  The  MS.,  written  in  minute  bond  for 
portability,  was  often  very  difficult  for  him  to  decipher ;  and 
the  idea  has  come  over  me,  that  this  may  have  involved 
error.  While  I  had  no  check  upon  him,  I  trusted  his 
material,  as  needing  only  wise  analysis  :  but  since  Hanoteau 
has  thrown  out  such  a  flood  of  light,  I  use  Barth  with 
greater  timidity,  and  find  numbers  of  his  phrases  less  and 
less  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  language,  precisely  because 
I  know  those  laws  somewhat  better.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
gives  us,  not  sentences,  but  names  of  things  which  he  knew 
familiarly,  his  possible  error  lies  within  narrow  limits.  His 
vocabulary  of  concrete  things  is  very  copious,  exceeding  that 
of  Hanoteau.  It  is  impossible  not  to  give  weight  here  to  his 
testimony,  only  with  some  allowance  for  occasional  confusion 
of  sounds.  The  chief  doubt  that  remains  is,  whether  his 
"Awelimmiden  "  have  not  largely  imbibed  words  from  the 
Fulahs,  from  Timbuctu  (Songhay),  or  perhaps  from  Hausa: 
and  in  a  few  cases  this  is  easy  to  trace.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
I  incline  to  believe  his  ample  vocabulary  to  be  native  Surku ; 
certainly  it  is  to  be  received  as  such  until  disproved. 

Besides  the  Tuarik  of  Barth,  which  is  that  of  the  south- 
west, and  that  of  Hanoteau,  which  has  the  oasis  of  Tuat  for 
its  centre,  a  third  dialect,  that  of  Ghat,  of  the  Azgar  tribe, 
already  touched  on  by  Duveyrier,  was  taken  up  independently 
by  Mr.  H.  Stanhope  Freeman,  British  Vice-Consui  at 
Ghadames.  His  little  book  is  full  of  new  material  It 
appeared  in  1862.  The  diversity  of  these  three  dialects  is 
striking ;  though,  it  may  be,  a  foreigner  will  say  that  three 
English  counties  may  be  picked  out,  in  which  the  peasant- 
dialect  varies  as  much.  But  it  certainly  took  me  by  surprise 
to  find  Barth  and  Hanoteau  differing  in  words  that  must 
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perpetually  occur,  and  thereby  conBtantly  pRrplex.  For  all, 
eeery.  Earth  has  Rurret  and  Er^tuse ;  iorfew  he  has  "Wufaror 
— words  not  to  be  found  in  Hanoteau;  but,  in  turn,  Hanoteau 
and  Freeman  use  Imiln  (it  is  finished),  Emden  (they  are 
finished)  as  a  clumsy  substitute  for  All.  I]cfit  in  GhadamBi 
means  o  little,  but  botb  Hanoteau  and  Earth  use  it  to  mean 
All!  It  18  chiefly  by  diversity  in  such  words,  and  in  tha 
pronouns  (so  called) — that  is,  not  demonatrative  only,  but 
indefinite  and  relative, — that  these  idioms  are  put  into  con- 
trast, and  made  virtually  separate  languages.  Still,  besides 
this,  the  names  of  very  elementary  things  differ  more  than 
would  be  expected.  Such  also  is  the  change  from  ancient 
to  modern  Greek. 

I  have  not  mentioned  Mr.  Delaporte,  once  French  Consul  at 
Mogadore,  and  one  of  the  Committee  responsible  for  Sroase- 
lard's  large  Kabail  dictionary.  He  was  the  first,  I  believe, 
to  impart  definite  notions  concerning  the  Shilha  tongue, 
called  the  Morocco  Berber.  His  papers  were  lithographed 
in  Paris,  and  he  politely  sent  them  to  me.  Soon  after, 
the  Hoj-al  Asiatic  fwciety  received  from  Mr.  Hodgson, 
already  named,  the  Shilba  MS.  of  Sidi  Ibrahim's  travels 
among  these  Morocco  tribes,  with  a  free  Arabic  version. 
The  Society  engaged  me  in  1846-7  to  edit  the  Shilha  MS., 
which  gives  the  best  specimen  of  this  language  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  The  poetical  tale  of  Sabi,  which  Mr.  Delaporte 
brought  to  Paris,  is  quite  swamped  in  Arabic,  which  almost 
hides  and  suppresses  the  native  Shilha. 

As  to  tlie  Zenaga,  or  Libyan  in  the  Senegambian  quarter, 
which  General  Faidherbe  has  so  recently  unveiled,  while  we 
cannot  deny  the  Libyan  elements,  the  diversity  in  nine  words 
out  of  ten  is  too  great  to  comment  on.  The  change  of 
sound,  even  when  we  seem  to  detect  a  Libyan  word  (as  in 
Amedukafz,  for  Amdukkel  '  a  comrade,'  Shcbbosh  for  A-taggas 
'a  year'),  is  often  so  grave,  that  long  practice  and  large 
materials  aro  wanted,  to  judge  what  ia  possible  from  what.  I 
feel  quite  unable  at  present  to  connect  this  new  dialect  profit- 
ably with  the  others. 

We  can  now,  at  least  for  convenience,  distribute  the  Libijan 
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languages  as  follows.  FiitST^  we  have  the  group  which  seems 
to  be  Numidian  eastward ;  Massylian,  I  suppose,  on  the 
lowlands  and  sea  coast.  We  call  this  all  KabaiL  Its 
extreme  type  is  that  of  the  Zouave  mountaineers.  This  is 
softened  at  Bougie,  a  maritime  town;  and  in  some  of  its 
dialects  is  rather  dissolved  than  softened,  so  great  is  the 
corruption  of  sounds.  To  these  may  probably  be  added 
the  Beni  Manasser.  Except  as  preserving  a  few  words 
otherwise  rare,  and  some  peculiar  use  of  the  pronoans,  these 
dialects  seem  not  to  deserve  literary  notice.  Next  is  a  small 
g^oup  very  anomalous.  It  consists  of  the  Beni  Mozab^  a 
white  race,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  of  Wadreag 
and  Wergela,  black  races  with  woolly  hair.  Hanoteaa  gives 
the  name  Tagaubant  to  the  dialect  which  Hodgson  names 
Mozabi.  Eregiyya  is  Hodgson's  name  for  the  speech  of 
Wad-reag,  which,  he  says,  is  identical  with  that  of  Wergela. 
His  lists  would  lead  me  to  say,  that  after  all,  these  idioms 
are  not  a  different  language  from  EabaiL  They  have  adopted 
or  retained  some  Tuarik  words,  and  have  some  notable  words 
of  their  own,  apparently  pure  Libyan.  But  nothing  appears 
to  suggest  that  a  man  of  Bougie  would  not  get  on  with 
them  as  easily  as  a  Londoner  with  a  Lancashire  peasant. 
My  present  tendency  is  to  comprise  them  all  in  the  Eabail, 
with  which  they  agree  in  some  elementary  and  characteristic 
words.  If  so,  my  second  language  is  the  Shilha,  which  seems 
to  deserve  fuller  knowledge:  but  this  will  hardly  be  ob- 
tained from  Talebs  who  overlay  everything  with  Arabic, 
the  moment  they  touch  religion  or  morals.  The  town  of 
Tarudant  seems  to  be  a  centre  for  this  language,  which 
they  emphatically  call  Tamazight.  Morocco-Berber  is  the 
title  which  may  be  quickest  understood  by  our  public. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  specific  dialect  of  ancient  Mauritania 
Tingitana.  A  third  and  far  more  important  language  is 
that  of  the  Tuarik,  which  Hodgson  says  is  called  by  them- 
selves Tergeea.  Duveyrier  names  it  Targish.  Hanoteaa 
and  Barth  agree  that  Tuarik  is  not  a  native  name.  Barth 
insists  that  the  best  Arab  authorities  spell  it  t^^V  with  soft 
t  and  soft  A*,  so  that  it  means  fugitires,  deserters;  that  is. 
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B^P^^i  who,  to  escape  subjection  to  Arab  dominion,  quitted 
their  homes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  has  prevailed  and 
doea  prevail.  That  the  natives  do  not  use  it,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  abandon  it,  any  more  than  that  wo  should 
leave  off  calling  the  Germans  Germans.  Plutarch  thought 
Germane  to  be  a  Latin  word,  and  to  mean  "  genuine  fellows  "  ! 
Now,  as  it  would  awkwardly  confuae  Germans  and  Dutch,  if 
we  were  to  call  the  Germans  Deutsch ;  so,  to  call  the  Tuarik 
Imoshagh  and  each  man  an  Amashigh,  confounds  them  with 
the  Shilhas,  of  whom  each  calls  himself  A  mazigh  {or  freeman, 
Frank)  and  books  in  his  language  Amsigh.  To  change 
names  that  have  been  long  in  use  surely  promotes  confusion. 

The  late  Dr.  Butler,  very  learned  in  geography,  set  down 
Getulians  in  hia  map,  oa  the  northern  side  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  Jfe/« no- Getulians  on  the  south;  which  implies 
that  the  Romans  believed  the  Getulians  not  only  to  have 
conquered  the  Moorish  coast  northward,  as  Pliny  tells,  but 
to  have  been  rovers  over  the  great  desert.  Provisionally  I 
accept  them  as  probable  ancestors  of  the  Tuarik.  That 
they  fall  into  three  dialects  I  have  already  said.  I  cannot 
find  what  town  or  oaaia  Barth  regards  as  the  centre  of  his 
Aweliraraiden.  Hanotoau's  grammar  teaches  us  the  language 
of  the  Isaqqam4ren,  vassals  of  the  Ihaggaren,  whose  centre 
is  Tuat,  N.W.  corner  of  the  Tuarik  area ;  Freeman  professes 
to  teach  the  dialect  of  Ghat,  on  the  N.E.  corner.  This  is 
the  region  of  the  Azgar  tribe.  The  fourth  language  which 
remains  ia  that  of  Ghadames,  which  some  say  is  mixed  with 
Tibbu,  the  ancient  Qaramantian. 

No  dictionary  as  yet  exiats,  which  registers  these  Libyan 
words  alphabetically,  and  explains  them  in  a  European 
tongue;  and  if  such  a  work  were  compiled  for  military  and 
diplomatic  service,  it  would  be  so  buried  in  Arabic,  as  to  be 
quite  inconvenient  for  students  curious  of  native  tongues. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  without  wholly 
sacrificing  the  thing  needed  by  actual  travellers,  merchants 
and  officers,  good  service  would  be  done  by  a  dictionary  of 
Libyan  purged  of  all  imported  Arabic.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  this  involves  a  delicate  problem.     When  a  Libyan 
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word  has  a  sensible  likeness  to  Hebrew  as  well  as  to  Arabic, 
it  may  be  most  true  and  primitive  Libyan,  and  on  no  account 
to  be  ejected.  Thus  Eakin  '  a  tooth/  pi.  Ishman  (Tuarik),  is 
not  only  like  to  the  Arabic  Sinn,  pi.  Emdn,  but  more  like  stiU 
to  the  Hebrew  Shen  '  a  tooth.'  But  here  the  Ghadamsi  AaiUt 
pi.  Sinndn,  comes  closer  to  Arabic.  In  certain  words  a  harsh 
initial  consonant  is  dropped,  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew 
correlative  equally  as  in  the  Arabic :  then  I  do  not  at  once 
infer  that  it  is  an  importation.  The  word  AjennOf  for 
Heaven,  has  caused  me  much  doubt.  It  is  perhaps  from 
Arabic  El  jenna  *  the  garden  (of  Paradise).'  In  Barth  it  is 
Aahinna ;  and  in  Hausa  we  find  from  Schon  that  Heaven  is 
expressed  either  by  Alitshana  (apparently  El  jenna)  or  by 
Lahira,  which  is  evidently  El  dkhira  *the  other  (world).' 
Indeed,  Hell  in  Schon  is  TFuta  lahira  'fire  (of)  the  other 
(world).'  While  thus  inclined  to  trace  the  Arabic  Jenna 
through  the  Tuarik  to  the  Hausa,  Barth  draws  me  the  other 
way  by  giving  Ajenni  and  Akonay  as  alike  meaning  '  rain.' 
In  every  case  of  doubt  I  retain  a  word. 

I  keep  the  Eabail,  the  Tuarik,  the  Shilha,  and  the 
Ghadamsi  lists,  quite  separate,  even  when  the  same  word 
is  slightly  modified  or  not  at  all.  Thus  Sialid  'a  bride,' 
appears  as  Eabail,  and  Tislit  *  a  bride,'  as  Shilha,  (Barth 
gives  Tamaselait,  but  I  cannot  find  Hanoteau's  version  of 
the  word.)  Moreover,  I  find  it  convenient  to  make  three 
separate  lists  in  each  language ;  first,  of  verbs  and  their 
verbals,  in  which  the  adjectives  are  included  by  reason  of 
Libyan  structure:  next,  of  nouns  that  are  not  manifestly 
verbals.  Some  or  many  of  the  latter  may  turn  out  to  be 
foreign, — whether  Tibbu,  Songhay,  Hausa,  or  Fulah.  To 
strike  them  out  or  mark  them  when  detected,  is  easyt 
Thirdly,  I  shuU  try  to  register  the  pronouns,  particles,  and 
primitive  adverbs.  This  third  list  may  have  much  in 
common  with  languages  of  North  Africa  which  are  less 
allied  to  the  Syro- Arabian.  The  difiiculty  of  making  it  turns 
upon  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  Libyan  conjunctions 
and  indeed  prepositions.  I  have  at  present  no  confidence 
that  I  shall  execute  this  part  satisfactorily.     I  have  already 
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finished  tlie  first  and  second.     I  believe  you  asked  me  to 
send  you  some  specimens.     I  take  some  at  random : 

1 

From  Kflbnil  Noima 
not  Vorbal. 

From  ShUha  Kiuhb 
DQt  Verba]. 

Prom  Tuarilt  NomiB 
Dot  Verbal. 

N 
Anu,  deep  well. 
Yiwan.one./Yiwae. 
TLni,  dates,  V.  (pos- 

Btbly  Shilha ;  aa  it 

isTuorik.  Br.givos 

only  Arabic). 
eunt,apart.;)/.6una. 
Anebdu,  sununer. 
Inebgi,     guest,     pi. 

Inebgawen. 
AnbukhcD,  Boot, 
einhalin,  armlets,  T. 
Aindnr,  forehead, 
Anefi^,    stitch,    pi. 

InafAa. 
Anagi,    witness,    pi. 

Inagan. 
GenQga,  crowbar,  pi 

BinugBwin. 

\Y.  meaaa  Vctiture. 
B.       „      BarlA. 
H.      „      mmUim. 
Br.      „      BrMKlari.'\ 

K 
Akai,head,^/.IkQyan. 
Tekwit,  a  cough. 
Takat,     family,    pi. 

Teketin. 
Akbel,  maize. 
Akud,  time.  (Arab?) 
Ikfil,     squill     (wild 

AkTer"!  chickpea 

{Lat.  Cicer). 
Teklalit,  Devonshire 

cream?  sillabub? 
Akilwash,  he-goat. 
Kemmia,  cimetar. 
Takenna,  bedstead. 
Okons,  bottum. 

L 

in,heart(UIhi,B.)^/. 
TJlawen. 

mji,  flock,  esp.  goats. 

Ili,  black  pepper,  B. 

Alawa,  a  purge,  B. 

Ha,aIeaf,/i;.Ilaten,H:. 
pi.  Alan,  B. 

Tela,  shade  {oho,  aha- 
dow,  i.e.  form  H.) 
pi.  Tilawin,   U' 

BU,  Ulet,  Ult,  daugh- 
ter;    pi.     Set     or 
Shet,  B. 

Elu,     elephant,     pi 
Eluaa.    (See    verb 
llu,  hewasstroog.) 

Aliwtu,  soup.  B. 

Kliwen,  eyelash,  B. 

Wellya,  stork,  B. 

Awal    {parol),    vox), 
speech,    ulteranoa, 
word. 

la  the  above  I  have  written  sk  for  j_p  and  kit  for  ^,  but 
to  prevent  error,  as  well  as  for  compactness  and  grammatical 
clearness,  I  think  it  important  to  have  a  single  letter  for  each 
elementary  consonant.     Either  x  ov  c  suits  well  enough  for 
jjt ;  but  I  prefer  to  retain  c  for  Italian  c  in  cio,  or  for  the 
sound  which  vacillates  from  this  to  h;  then  x  serves  for  jjl. 
Since  the  modern  Greek  sounds  of  J  8  T  are  exactly  those 
for  J  OJ  i ,  surely  the  obvious  irreprovable  method  is,  to 
adopt  the  Greek  letters.     Only,  to  prevent  confusion  of  the 
small  T  (7)  with  y,  I  havo  in  my  Arabic  dictiouary  struck 
off  the  cross  from  f,  and  further  {to  be  less  like  a  long  f) 
have  depressed  the  letter  in  the  line  ([). 

I  will  next  give  some  epecimens  of  verba  and  verLaU  :— 

j 
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EUi,  ^waf?<jforEldi; 

which    see.      n.a, 

GuUia. 
Hus,     pres.     Itlasi ; 

address,  discourse, 

utter.  Heb.  Hy? J 
Ar.  ill.  n.a,  Gu- 
lasa,  parable,  Mat. 
xiii.  13.  v.r,  Am- 
lasan,  they  spuko 
mutually,  held  al- 
tercation, John 
vi.  52. 

Eldi,  open  thou ;  aar, 
lldi,  pres,  Ileddi. 

Ilfes,  burst,  v.n,  as  an 
ulcer,  Br. 

Ilfat,  (he  was)  dirty, 
Br. 

Iluf,  it  was  turbid, 
n.a.  Alufu, 
falufO,  turbidness.  ] 
v.c.  Isluf,  he  made 
turbid,  n.a,  Asluf. 

Luaf,  be  smooth  and 
soft ;  pres.  (irre- 
g:ular)Iluqqaf ;  v.c, 
Selwef,  polish. 

Elhu,  crawl,  Hodg- 
son, but  qu. 

Elhu,  be  good,  hand- 
some ;  aor.  Ilha ; 
par  tic.  Ilhan ;  pres, 
Italha.  v.c.  Selhu, 
make  good,  im- 
prove ;  ^rM.  Iselhai. 


y 


Ira,  he  wished,  will ; 
pres.  Ittiri.  As 
auxiliary,  Ira  ye- 
Bud,  it  will  blow. 

tThe  root  is  rather 
rha,  as  in  Tu.] 

XJri,  write  thou ;  oor. 
Yura;  Aran,  they 
wrote;  partic.  Im- 
an,  the  writer ; 
passive^  lyara,  it 
is  written.  n,a. 
Tira,  a  writing. 

Irra,  he  gave  back, 
set  back,  turned 
back.  Arra  semu- 
qel,  turn  (thy) 
gaze.  Am-as-ad, 
they  restored  to 
him.     Ibr. 

Yewarri,  he  came 
back,  pres. liiwoni. 

Irwa,  it  is  satisfied  ( ?) . 
As  interjection, 
''All  right!" 

Arrau,    offspring. 
Terwan,       young 
children. 

Irgag,  he  shivered; 
n.a.  Tergagait,  shi- 
vering, Del.  pres. 
Itergigi.     Cf.  B^n 

Irfa,  it  burnt,  fern. 
Terfi,  ardet  (ignis) 
asTu.  Heb.  p*lH; 
Ar.  J/^. 


[na  means  noun  of  action, 
v.r.  means  verb  reciprocal, 
v.c.  means  verb  causative, 
Ibr.  means  Ibrahim, 
\)v\.  means  Iklaporte, 
Fr.  means  Freeman.'] 


Agadel,  Odel,  setting 
(of    the    sun),    B. 
[Bat  Yodel,  means^ 
he  denied.] 

Oaddelen,  Jaddelen, 
they  hunted  after, 
Han. 

Egdem,  cut  fhon ; 
S.  Tn.,  Han. 

Egedemmaf,  I  drive 
(my  horse)  on,  B. 
Not  referable  to  the 
last.  FromAr.  Ajip 

Ageder-af,       I     \ 
spring  over ;     (  -n 

Egedarit,       he     ( ^* 
jumped  down,  / 
need  to  be  cleared 
up.     See  Egged. 

Igfel,  he  took  cap- 
tive, B.,  who  has 
also  Atikfelan,  they 
ransacked.  Per- 
haps Iqfel,  rapoit; 
pres,  Iteqfel,  rapit. 

Ogig,  afar.  YSgig, 
was  distant;  pre*. 
Itageg  ;  mperat, 
Ageg.  n.ii.Tagegi, 
distance,  iZtfn.,  but 
Igig,  jFV.  a 
yugegen,  the  dis- 
tant, TO  iropj>my 
asifforWayugegen. 

Ig&Sf  Ij&j»  ^0  heaped 
a  load  (on  a  camel) ; 
pres.  Itagegg,  Ita- 
jej.  Ageggi,  pi 
Igeggan,  camel's 
load.  But  in  Ohad. 
Jejaq,  laden,  as  if 
the  root  were  Igaq. 

Ej a j,  thunder,  B.  acr. 

Ij^j  >  J^***   Itajij, 
it  thunders,  B. 
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I  I  had  hoped  to  swell  my  Shillia  list  from  Mr.  Kern^  Basset's 

version  of   the    poem   of   Sabi.     But  hitherto,   I  am 

lorry   to   say,   after  elaborately   clearing   off  very   corrupt 

rsbic,  my  hope  of  learning  a  new   Libyan  word  is  sure 

I  be  foiled  by  the  vagueness  of  the  French  translation ; 

Ikrhich  may  enable  me  to  gueaa  at  the  meaning,  but  does 

■  «ot  really  fix  it.     Hanoteau's  Kabail  Poetry  involves  liku 

difficulty. 

It  is  to  my  mind  much  to  be  rejoiced  in,  that  Hanoteau 
and  Faidherbe,  Barth,  Duveyrler,  and  Hodgson,  are  all  of 
one  mind  as  to  the  unfitness  of  Arab  types  to  convey  the 
Libyan  sounds  accurately.  Our  vowels  cannot  be  superseded 
by  Arabic  marks ;  Arab  consonants  do  not  suit  the  Libyan 
tongue.  Stiil,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  cannot  digest  Hanoteau's 
invention  of  writing  not  Gh  but  r'  for  i,  which  involves  a 
general  change  in  the  received  spelling  of  proper  names. 
This  objection  is  in  itself  insuperable.  But  Hanoteau  seems 
not  to  understand  why  Europe  has  used  gh ;  viz.  because  the 

Innd  of  i  is  to  that  of  f  precisely  as  that  of  g  to  ft,  that  of 
to  j),  that  of  z  to  s ;  and  hpcaiise  kli,  ch  are  current  for  ^, 
ere/ore  gh  is  used  for  c.  So  in  Dutch  and  old  English, 
anoteau  simply  assures  us,  that  i  is  not  17  (who  said  it  was?); 
course  we  may  reply  that  neither  is  ^  k.  But  he  tells  us, 
it  really  is  r !  This  means  only  that  it  is  vibratory.  True ; 
~j  and  c  are  all  vibratory.  Again,  he  writes  /'  for  ^  and  dk 
for  ^ ;  th  for  t-U  and  d  for  J ,  out  of  harmony.  The  two 
last  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  law,  making  them  either 
Ih  and  dk,  or  t'  and  if,  or  better  than  either  way,  9  and  S,  S 
and  A .  On  the  other  band,  )e  and  i^  being  a  pair  of  the 
same  kind  in  Arabic,  should  be  paired  by  uh,  if  represented 
as  t  and  d  modified.  But,  as  said,  I  object  to  compounding 
two  English  letters  for  one  sound.  Here,  moreover,  the 
Libyans  have  but  one  letter,  though  its  pronunciation  varies 
locally.  Thus  Night  is  sounded  Idh  by  the  Zouaves,  and  Ith 
at  Bougie,  if  we  may  judge  by  Sidi  Hamet  and  Brosselard. 
The  verb  cut  is  souuded  differently  in  London  and  in 
Manchester,  but  we  should  gain  nothing  by  writing  it  in 
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two  ways  on  that  account.  Still,  if  we  do,  let  the  types 
follow  analogy.  I  will  not  here  trouble  you  further  with 
detail. 

If  I  can  compile  these  lists  with  moderate  success,  it  will 
be  a  mere  mechanical  problem  (which  any  one  can  execute, 
should  it  be  worth  while)  to  form  a  reverse  list  of  Nouns  in 
English  alphabetical  order.  Such  a  list  of  the  Verba  requires 
far  more  judgment  and  care.  When  I  try  to  prepare  the 
English  list,  I  cannot  yet  at  all  please  myself.  Our  language, 
mixed  of  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Latin,  is  too  copious,  and  the 
senses  of  the  Latin  part  too  sharply  defined.  At  any  rate 
I  defer  this.  My  ambition  at  present  is,  so  far  as  possible, 
simply  to  reproduce  the  ancient  Libyan  in  a  concise  form, 
very  accessible  to  all  our  students.  The  separation  into  four 
or  more  languages  will  not  mar  the  result ;  and  to  mix  them 
into  one,  if  ever  it  were  wished,  is  very  easy  work. 

Many  phenomena  of  the  Libyan  tongues  have  surprized 
and  pleased  me,  as  superior  to  Arabic  and  Hebrew  in  their 
primitive  formation.  In  Arabic  I  have  always  felt  two 
scandals ;  the  crippled  condition  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and 
the  dire  want  of  a  particle  for  of.  As  to  the  latter,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Northern  Libyans  have  viciously  imitated  the 
clumsiness  of  modem  Arabic,  and  have  neglected  (but  have 
not  lost)  the  particle  JFw,  Ne  (of)  which  they  have  in  common 
with  Hausa  and  Songhay.  The  Tuarik  have  no  other  mode 
of  expressing  our  of.  And  here  is  a  curious  remark,  as  to 
the  intense  contrariety  of  Tuarik  to  Songhay  construction. 
Barth  gives  us  as  the  Songhay  of  Aghadez — 

Gengen  hamu,  wild  animals. 
Gengi  n  haia,  king  of  the  desert. 
Gengi  n  hani,  wild  buffalo. 
Gengi  n  yoes,  giraffe. 

Evidently  we  see  that  in  these  Gengi  means  the  mldemest ; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  same  page  we  come  upon  Gengi,  desert. 
Thus  Haia  means  king,  and  Hamu,  animals;  Hani,  buU; 
Yoes  perhaps  camel;  true,  in  the  preceding  page  so  it  stands. 
Thus,  n  meaning  of  where  the  Tuarik,  like  the  English, 
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would  Bay :  king  of  wilderness,  bull  of  wilderness,  camel  of 
wildemeas,  etc.,  the  Songhay  precisely  reverses  the  order, 
aaying :  wilderness  of  camel,  in  precisely  the  same  sense.  I 
explain  this  to  myself  thus.  The  n,  which  means  of^  is 
comparable  to  Latin  and  Oreek  genitive  termination  -is,  -os. 
This  in  Songhay,  as  in  Oreek,  foUoica  the  noun  which  it 
affects ;  in  English  and  in  Libyan  precedes  it.  Thus  Oengi 
n  yoes  has  the  structure  of  Solitudin-f«  camelus,  or  if  we 
accept  the  genitive  as  a  possessive  adjective,  Aypio^  KafirjKo^, 
wild  camel,  giraffe.  In  short,  the  n  which  is  a  /proposition  to 
the  Tuarik  is  a  jE>o«/position  to  the  Songhay ;  a  fact  which  at 
once  suggests  a  general  diversity  of  syntax.  I  think  this 
diversity  must  cause  repulsion  between  the  languages. 

Next,  as  to  the  relatives,  the  Libyan  has  as  many  as  can 
be  wished,  unrestricted  by  Arab  rules,  and  capable,  as  in 
Latin  or  Oreek,  of  accepting  a  preposition,  which  here 
becomes  a  postposition ;  as  Ma  '  which  ; '  Mas  '  by  which ; '  Maf 
*  on  which,'  etc.  Not  only  is  the  completeness  of  the  relative 
system  a  power  to  construction,  but  the  existence  of  three 
participles  in  the  verb,  past,  present,  and  future,  as  in  Oreek, 
is  a  great  advantage  over  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  Moreover 
the  relative  or  definite  article  (whichever  in  this  connexion 
it  is  to  be  called)  by  junction  with  the  participle  makes  a 
compact  result  as  in  Oreek  or  Oerman.  The  formulas 
o  jpdy^ti^^  6  ypdifxiyp,  6  ypdylrtov,  can  be  literally  reproduced 
in  Libyan.  Nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  a  double  imperative, 
like  ypa^  (write,  habit ually  or  continuously)^  7/xi^i/,  write, 
Le.  finish  the  writing.  In  spite  of  the  present  barbarous 
vagueness  of  the  particles  which  define  and  subserve  reason- 
ingy  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  under  native  cultivation  the 
language  would  be  as  superior  to  Arabic  in  flexible  syntax 
as  it  is  in  melody. 

Another  point  of  interest  to  me  is  the  causative  form  of 
the  verb,  induced  by  prefixing  «,  as  Ers  '  come  down ' ;  Scrs 
'cause  to  come  down,'  'bring  down.'  In  Amharic  s  has  the 
same  force;  as  Kabara  *he  was  honourable,'  Askabara  'he 
made  honourable,'  or  '  caused  to  honour '  (Isenberg).  I  have 
read  in  some  Arabic  grammar  that  by  reason  of  the  tenth 
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form  beginning  with  1st,  the  Arabic  language  is  suppoBed  to 
have  lost  a  causative  form  beginning  with  Is.  It  is  curious 
to  find  this  in  the  Libyan  and  in  the  Amharic. 

When  or  how  I  shall  be  able  to  publish  remains  to  me  in 
much  obscurity.  If  I  were  rich  enough  to  risk  entire  loss, 
it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  have  a  book  remain  in  a  printer's 
warehouse.  I  suppose  some  effort  must  be  made  to  get 
subscribers,  as  a  security  for  moderate  diffusion,  as  well  as 
because  the  sight  of  a  book  is  its  best  advertisement.  The 
day  is  gone  past  at  which  one  might  hope  for  foreign  support 
by  taking  Latin  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  To  the  English 
nation  and  the  United  States  I  suppose  one  must  look.  But 
at  present  I  have  to  work  on,  in  a  sort  of  blind  faith. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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r.  XVTII.— r/ie  Earl;/  Hktory  of  Tibet.  From  Chinese 
Sources.  By  S.  W.  BcisiiELL,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
H.B.M.  Legation,  Peking. 

Introduction, 

'iBET,  according  to  the  Chinese,  was  inhabited  by  many 
scattered  tribes  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when 
they  first  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a.  kingdom  in  their 
midat   by  Luntsansolungtsan,  who,   according   to  the   '  Re- 

earchea'  of  Ma  Tuaolin,  during  the  period  K'aihuang, 
{a.d.  581-600)  of  the  Sui  Dynasty,  extended  his  dominion 
on  the  south-west  as  far  as  P'olom^n  (Brfihmana — Central 
India),  till  at  the  beginning  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  their 
army  numbered  100,000  warriors,  and  they  became  a 
powerful  state.  He  ia  probably  the  Luntsonsu  of  the 
genealogy  on  p.  443.  It  was  his  son  Ch'itHunglungtaan  who 
sent  the  first  mission  to  the  Emperor  T'aitsung  of  the  T'ang 

lynasty   in    634,  and   was   given   a   Chinese    princess    in 
irriage  in  641. 

kingdom  is  described  in  the  History  of  the  T'ang 
ider  the  name  T'ufan.  The  second  character  fan,  aa  first 
sliown  by  Eemusat,  ought  properly  to  be  read  po,  being 
written  with  a  phonetic  which  has  the  two  sounds  fan  and 
po.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  inscription  of  the  year  822 
given  in  the  Appendix,  in  which  the  native  Tibetan  name 
£oi/  is  rendered   in   Chinese   by   the  same  character  Fati. 

'ufan  is  therefore   equivalent   to   T'ubod.      In   the  Sung 

.ifltory  T'ufan  is  still  used,  but  in  the  History  of  the  Liao, 
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a  Tdtar  dynasty  reigning  at  the  same  time  over  the  north  of 
China,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Taotsung  (1055-1100) 
gave  a  princess  to  be  married  to  the  son  of  the  sovereign  of 
T'upot'e.  During  the  Mongolian  Yuan  Dynasty  both  Chinese 
forms  T'ufan  and  T'upot'6  were  used,  the  last  being  equiva- 
lent to  T'ubod,  which  is  still  the  Mongol  name  of  Tibet. 
During  the  Ming  Dynasty  the  country  was  generally  called 
Wussutsang,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  the  preceding 
Yuan  History,  and  which  is  compounded  of  the  native  names 
of  the  two  principal  provinces,  Dbus  and  &t8ang ;  the 
modern  name  Weitsang  is  the  same,  the  final  s  being  mate 
in  the  Lhasa  pronunciation  of  the  present  day.  The  names 
of  Hsi  (Western)  Tsang  and  Hsi  Fan  are  also  used  in 
Chinese  books,  and  the  natives  are  called  T'upot'S  and 
Tangkut'e.  The  European  name  of  Tibet  is  derived  from 
Mohammedan  sources,  and  occurs  in  the  Eastern  Travels 
of  the  Arab  merchant  Soleyman,  published  according  to 
M.  Reinaud  in  851.  Marco  Polo  uses  the  form  Tebet^ 
and  devotes  two  chapters  to  its  description. 

The  accompanying  paper  is  a  literal  translation  from  the 
official  histories  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  which  was  founded  in 
618,  and  the  notes  are  mainly  derived  from  the  same.  There 
are  two  histories  of  this  dynasty,  distinguished  as  old  and 
new,  which  constitute  I^os.  16,  17,  of  the  series  of  twenty- 
four  dynastic  histories.  These  histories  are  compiled  from 
the  records  of  events  written  at  the  time  of  their  occarrence 
by  the  officials  of  the  State  Historiographer's  office,  an 
important  department  of  the  Hanlin  College  of  Literature, 
the  duties  of  which  are  the  custody  and  preparation  of  the 
historical  archives,  and  the  composition  of  official  biographies 
of  all  eminent  public  servants,  as  well  as  a  relation  of  the 
foreign  states  which  send  tributory  missions.  These  archives 
are  collected  after  the  fall  of  the  dynasty,  and  given  to  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  the  new  dynasty  to 
be  arranged  after  a  uniform  model.  They  are  generally 
divided  into  three  sections :  (1)  ^  Imperial  Records^'  con- 
taining a  succinct  chronicle  of  the  several  emperors;  (2) 
a  series  of  'Memoirs'  on  chronology,  rites,  musiq,  juris- 
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prudence,  politioal  economy,  state  aacrificea,  astronomy, 
elemental  influences,  geography,  government  offices,  vehicles 
and  costume,  literature  and  bibliography;  (3)  'Narratives' 
of  the  lives  of  persons  of  eminence,  and  of  what  is  known 
about  foreign  nations  of  the  period.  Should  the  dynasty  last 
long,  the  archives  are  often  compiled  into  book  form  by 
officials  during  its  reign. 

The  Old  T'ang  History  vas  first  compiled  by  AVei  Ching 
in  110  books,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  dynasty 
to  the  period  K'aiyuan  (713-741;.  Wei  Shu  copied  this 
with  additions,  cutting  out  the  biographies  of  corrupt 
ministers.  The  life  of  the  emperor  Sutsung  (756-762) 
was  written  by  one  of  the  historiographers,  and  the  various. 
sections  written  up  to  date  by  others  till  it  comprised  130 
books.  As  we  have  it  now  it  was  compiled  by  a  commission, 
headed  by  Liu  Chii,  appointed  by  the  founder  of  the  After 
Chin  dynasty,  and  completed  in  200  books  about  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century.  After  the  period  Ch'angch'ing 
(R'21-8'24),  when  the  dynasty  began  to  decline,  the  historio- 
graphers neglected  their  duties,  and  the  history  had  to  be 
completed  from  miscellaneoua  sources.  During  the  Sung 
dynasty  it  was  thought  desirable  to  have  a  more  perfect 
history,  and  a  new  commission  was  appointed  to  remodel  the 
work  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  New  T'ang  History  in  255  books,  written 
chiefly  by  Onyang  Haiu  and  Sung  Ch'i. 

These  two  voluminous  compilations  circulated  together, 
each  having  its  school  of  admirers,  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Emperor  Ch'ienlung  happily  had  the 
two  combined,  the  one  being  appended  to  the  other  as  a 
running  commentary  in  small  type,  and  note  being  made  of 
any  discrepancy.  This  edition  is  in  260  books,  of  which  the 
256th  and  257th  are  devoted  to  Tibet.  The  text  of  this  is 
from  the  Old  History,  and  is  in  large  tj-pe,  while  the  para- 
gniphs  from  the  New  History  are  in  smaller  type,  and  the 
two  sources  are  similarly  distinguished  in  the  translation. 

This  lengthened  introduction  is  intended  to  show  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative,  most  of  the  events  having  been 
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recorded  at  the  time,  so  that  the  relation  as  far  as  it  goes  is 
contemporary.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns  aave  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  given  in  the  books  on  Tibetan  histoiy : 
the  fifth  on  the  list,  for  example,  Gh'ilieiiilnnglielitBan,  who 
died  in  755,  being  about  as  near  as  Chinese  combroos  nomen- 
clature would  allow  to  Ehri  srang  Ale  6tsan,  who,  aooordingto 
Csoma  de  Eoros'  list,  was  bom  in  728,  eh*i  having  been 
formerly  J^i,  and  /  being  used  for  r,  a  letter  absent  from  the 
Chinese  syllabary.  There  are  so  many  discrepancies,  how- 
ever, in  the  tables  given  by  different  authors,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  a  correct  standard  for  comparison;  for  instance,  in 
Georgii  Alphabetum  Tibetanum,  Schmidt's  translation  of 
Ssanang  Setzen,  Csoma  de  Eoros*  Tibetan  Ghrammar  and  Emil 
8chlagintweit's  Eonige  von  Tibet,  the  genealogical  lists 
differ  very  widely  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  dates 
of  the  T'ang  Histories.  These  tables  are  all  derived  from 
Buddhist  sources,  where  chronology  appears  always  to  be 
deemed  of  minor  importance.  A  table  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal dates  given  in  the  paper  may  perhaps  be  useful  for 
future  comparison. 

A.D. 

Ch^itsungluntfian  sent  the  first  mission  to  China 634 

Married  to  the  Chinese  Princess  W6nch'6ng 641 

Invaded  Central  India 648 

ClCilipapUy  grandson  of  Ch'itsunglungtsan,  succeeded. . .  650 

Ch^nufihsilungy  son  of  Ch'ilipapu,  succeeded,  aged  8  . . .  679 

Princess  W^nch'eng  died 680 

The    regent   Ch'inling  was  attacked   and  killed 

himself. 699 

Ch'lisotsan,  son  of  Ch'inushsilung,  who  was  killed  on  an 
expedition  against  I^ep&l  and  India,  succeeded, 

aged  7 705 

Married  to  the  Chinese  Princess  of  Chinch'6ng. . .  710 
Treaty  concluded  with  China  recorded  on  stones, 
which  were  afterwards  erected  on  the  frontier  at 

Ch'ihling 730 

Princess  of  Chinch'eng  died 741 

CJiilimlungliehtsan  died .••  755 
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SokiiliinglieMsan,  son  of  Ch'ilisuluuglielitean,  succeeded     755 

»     After  conquest  of  N,   W.   China,   W.  of  Lung 
Mountains,  made  a  sworn  treaty  at  Ch'angan  . . .     756 
Took  Ch'angan,  the  capital  of  China  763 

Ch'ilifsan  reigning.     A  mission  of  peace  sent  from  China     780 

Sworn  treaty  concluded  at  Ch'ingBhuihsien  783 

Ceremony    at    P'ingliang    treacherously    broken 

through   787 

T'suchihchien,  eldest  son  of  Ch'ilitaan,  succeeded 797 

tDied  the  next  year.     Succeeded  by  second  son  of 
Ch'ilitsan 798 
The  Tsanp'u  died    804 
o/ik'olm,  who  reigned  under  the  title  Tit'ai,  succeeded     816 

Sworn   ceremony  at  Ch'angan 821 

Treaty  ratified  in  Tibet  and  monument  erected...     822 

I'iimo  (Dliarma),  brother  of  K'olik'otsu,  succeeded 838 
I     On  Tamo's  death  Ch'ilihu,  of  the  house  of  Lin,  a 
I          nephew  of  his  consort,  was  set  up,  and  civil  war 
I         ensued 842 
[      Shangk'ungje,   who  had  declared  himself  Uanp'u, 
I          surrendered  several  cities  and  passes  to  China     849 
r      Shangk'ungi&    killed   in   battle    by   the   Ouigour 
Turks  866 
T'ang  HisTOKY.     Books  256,  257. 
I T'ufan  is  situated  eight  thousand  li  west  of  Ch'anganfl). 
t  was  formerly,  during  the  Han  djiiasty,  the  territory  of 
the  Western  Ch'iang.     The  original  source  from  which  tho 
natives  sprang  is  unknown. 

Formerly  the  TVeatem  Cli'iiia^(2j  comjirued  n  liiindred  mid  fiftj  tiibL's, 
ncattered  uver  the  lands  of  Eu,  Huang,  Chiui^,  uad  Min.  Included  amoit); 
them  were  the  Fa  Ch'iang,  and  T'aogmno,  who,  howavur,  had  thiio  no  inter- 
rniare  with  China.  They  wero  settled  on  th^  weat  of  the  Ksichih  river,  'llieir 
anccrtor  (founder  of  the  dynasty),  named  Hut'ip'uKuyeh,  was  a  powerful  warrior, 
and  moat  poUtic,  and  by  degrees  united  the  diffi^rent  Ch'iang  trllxs.  and  rulod 
orer  their  territory-  Fan  resembles  /a  in  soand.  hence  hia  desceadanla  acquired 
the  name  of  T'ufan,  their  surname  being  P'usuyeh. 
^K,  Borne  say  that  they  are  descended  from  T'ufa  Liluku  of 
^^■e  Southern  Liang  I)yiiasty(3).     Liluku  had  a  son  named 
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Fanni.  When  Liluku  died,  Fanni  was  still  a  boj,  and  his 
younger  brother  Jut'an  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
appointed  Fanni  governor  of  Anhsi.  During  the  After  Wei 
dynasty,  in  the  first  year  of  the  period  Sh^njui  (a.d.  414), 
Jut'an  w£is  overthrown  by  Ch'ifuch'ihp'an,  of  the  Western 
Ch'in  dynasty,  and  Fanni  collected  the  remnant  of  the 
])eople,  and  submitted  to  Tsuch'ii  MSngsun,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Linsung  (Kanchou).  When  M^ngsun 
in  turn  was  slain,  Fanni  at  the  head  of  his  people  fled. west- 
wards across  the  Yellow  River,  and  beyond  Chishih  founded 
a  state  in  the  midst  of  the  Ch'iang,  with  territory  extending 
over  a  thousand  li.  Fanni  was  celebrated  for  his  power  and 
wisdom,  and  all  the  Ch'iang  tribes  placed  themselves  under 
his  rule,  and,  being  governed  mildly  and  justly,  ran  to  his 
standard  as  it  were  to  market.  Then  he  changed  his 
surname  to  Sup'uyeh,  and  adopted  T*ufa  as  the  name  of  his 
state,  which  became  afterwards  corrupted  into  T'ufan.  His 
descendants  increased  in  number  and  power,  and  continued 
to  acquire  land  and  fame  till  their  territory  became  of  vast 
extent.  During  the  Chou  and  Sui  dynasties  (567-618),  the 
Ch'iang  tribes  still  blocked  the  way,  and  they  did  not 
communicate  with  China. 

The  natives  style  their  sovereign  tsanp^a ;  the  ministers  of 
state,  called  great  lun  and  small  lun,  are  appointed  to  control 

8tate  affairs. 

They  call  a  famous  hero  taarty  and  man  j9*ti,  hence  the  title  of  the  sovereign, 
1ti.np'u{^),  The  consort  of  the  taanp^u  is  styled  momeng.  The  officials  include 
one  oliief  minister,  called  lunch' ai^  with  one  assistant,  called  Umck'aihumang,  who 
are  also  styled  great  lun  and  small  lun;  and  one  commander-in-chief,  called 
Iliipiencti' tpUi.  Also  a  chief  minister  of  the  interior,  called  Nangluneh^fp^u^ 
also  called  Lunmangjej  an  assistant  minister,  Nanglunmilingp* u,  and  a  lesser 
minister,  Nanghmchung.  Also  a  chief  consulting  minister,  called  Yukanpoek'ip^M^ 
an  assistant,  Yuhanmilingp^Uf  and  a  lesser  minister,  Yuhanpoch^ung.  These 
liavc  the  control  of  state  affairs,  and  are  styled  collectively  Shanglupteh''ip*tU^ticAu. 

Tliey  have  no  written  characters.  Notched  pieces  of  wood 
and  knotted  strings  are  used  in  covenants.  Although  there 
are  officers,  they  are  not  constantly  employed,  being  only 
appointed  when  there  is  stress  of  business.  For  collecting 
warriors  they  use  gold  arrows. 

They  use  a  gold  arrow  seven  inches  long  as  a  sign  of  office.    There  is  a  post 
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Hh&OD  eTi>r7  Iiuadr»l  li.  If  the  war  be  imparbmt  the  (courier  carries  ako  on  ki3 
htewt  a  ailvei  hawk,  if  of  urgent  iiaportaace  eeveral  of  the^  hiiwka. 

When  the  country  ia  invaded  the  ainoke-firea  are  lighted, 
there  being  a  tower  every  hundred  H. 

Their  puniahmenta  are  most  severe,  and  even  for  small 
crimes  the  eyea  are  scooped  out,  and  the  nose  cut  off,  or 
stripes  inflicted  with  a  leather  whip.  They  differ  according 
to  caprice,  there  being  no  fixed  code.  They  imprison  men  in 
holes  several  tens  of  feet  under  the  ground,  and  release  them 
only  after  two  or  three  years. 

When  they  entertnin  envoys  from  foreign  countries,  thev 
always  bring  out  a  yak  for  the  guest  himself  to  shoot,  the 
flesh  of  which  is  afterwards  served  at  the  banquet. 

The  officers  are  assembled  once  every  year  for  the  lesser 
oath  of  fealty.  They  sacrifice  sheep,  dogs,  and  monkeys, 
first  breaking  their  legs  and  then  killing  them,  afterwards 
exposing  the  intestines  and  cutting  them  into  pieces.  The 
sorcerers  having  been  summoned,  they  call  on  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  of  the  sun, 
moon,  star.'!,  and  planets,  saying  :  "  Should  your  hearts 
become  changed,  and  your  thoughts  disloyal,  the  gods  will 
see  clearly  and  make  you  like  these  sheep  and  dogs."  Every 
three  years  there  is  a  grand  ceremony,  during  which  all  are 
assembled  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  a  raised  altar,  on 
which  are  spread  savoury  meats.  The  victims  sacrificed  are 
men,  horses,  oxen,  and  asses,  and  prayers  are  offered  in  this 
form  1  "  Do  yon  all  with  one  heart  and  united  strength 
cherish  our  native  country.  The  god  of  heaven,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  earth,  will  both  know  your  thoughts,  and  if  you 
break  this  oath  they  will  cause  your  bodies  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  like  unto  these  victims." 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  extremely  cold. 

With  freqiirDt  thiuider,  Uj^htaing,  nind,  and  hail.  The  rdow  relnains,  the 
height  of  euumier  being  like  the  springtime  of  China,  and  there  in  aln-aja  ice  in 
the  moantaia  valleys.  There  is  a  cold  mnlsiia  in  the  aoil  whicb  nausea  the  DatiTea 
to  have  eolarged  Bpleeiu,  hut  ia  not  diingeroua  to  Ufo. 

They  grow  no  rice,  but  have  black  oats,  red  pulse,  barley, 
and  buckwheat.  The  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  yak, 
pig,  dog,  sheep,  and  horse.     There  are  flying  squirrels,  re- 
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sembling  in  shape  those  of  our  own  country,  but  as  large  as 
cats,  the  fur  of  which  is  used  for  clothes.  They  have 
abundance  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin. 

The  natives  generally  follow  their  flocks  to  pasture,  and 
have  no  fixed  dwelling-place. 

Many  liye  to  a  great  age,  a  hundred  years  and  upwards.  They  are  commonly 
clothed  in  felt  and  leather.  They  are  fond  of  painting  their  faoeB  red.  The 
women  gather  their  hair  in  a  single  plait,  and  coil  it  round  the  head.  The 
officers  in  full  costume  wear  as  ornaments — ^those  of  the  highest  rank  ■d-fd(5), 
the  next  gold,  then  gilded  silver,  then  silver,  and  the  lowest  copper — ^which  hang 
in  large  and  small  strings  from  the  shoulder,  and  distinguish  the  rank  of  the 
wearer. 

They  have,  however,  some  walled  cities.  The  capital  of 
the  state  is  called  the  city  of  Lohsieh(6). 

The  tsanp*u  resides  in  the  Papu  valley  or  in  the  Lose  valley. 

The  houses  are  all  flat-roofed,  and  often  reach  to  the  height 
of  several  tens  of  feet.  The  men  of  rank  live  in  large  felt 
tents,  which  are  called  fulu.  The  rooms  in  which  they  live 
and  sleep  are  filthily  dirty,  and  they  never  comb  their  hair 
nor  wash.  They  join  their  hands  to  hold  wine,  and  make 
plates  of  felt,  and  knead  dough  into  cups,  which  they  fill 
with  broth  and  cream  and  eat  the  whole  together. 

They  worship  the  t/uanti{7)  god,  and  believe  in  witches 
and  seers. 

They  are  fond  of  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  and  no  important  state  a&iii  are 
settled  without  consulting  the  Buddhist  monks. 

They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  seasons,  and  barley  harvest 
is  reckoned  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Their  games  are 
chess  and  bowls,  trumpet-blowing  and  beating  drums.  The 
bow  and  sword  are  never  separated  from  the  body.  They 
honour  the  strong  and  neglect  the  old,  so  that  mothers  bow 
down  to  their  sons,  and  sons  rule  over  their  fathers,  and 
whether  going  out  or  coming  in  the  young  men  are  always 
in  front,  the  old  men  placed  behind.  The  general's  orders 
are  sternly  enforced,  and  in  battle  when  the  front  rank  is 
annihilated,  the  rear  rank  still  presses  on. 

The  armies  carry  no  provision  of  grain,  and  live  on  plunder.  The  armour  and 
helmet  arc  very  stronp:  and  cover  the  whole  hody,  with  holes  for  the  eyes  only,  so 
that  the  strongest  bow  and  sharpest  sword  can  hardly  do  them  much  harm. 

They  consider  death  in  war  as  more  honourable  than  death 
from  disease,  and  if  several  generations  have  been  killed  in 
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battle  the  fatoily  is  ennobled.  If  any  one  turns  bis  back  on 
the  foe.  they  hang  a  fox's  tail  on  hia  head,  to  show  that  he  is 
aB  cowardly  as  a  fox,  and  exhibit  him  in  crowded  places  as  a 
warning  to  others.  They  are  extremely  ashamed  of  this,  and 
deem  death  preferable.  When  tbey  do  homage,  the  two  hand? 
must  touch  the  ground,  they  bark  like  dogs,  and  after  rising 
again  prostrate  themselves. 

When  mourning  for  father  or  mother,  they  cut  off  their 
hair,  paint  their  faces  black,  and  put  on  black  clothes;  as 
soon  as  the  body  has  been  buried  the  mourning  is  put  off. 
When  the  tsanp'u  dies,  they  bury  men  with  him. 

The  mreieign  bus  five  or  aix  chonea  frienda  among  hU  offlcera,  whn  are  Btjied 
ammda,  nod  when  the  sovereign  dies  all  these  kill  themseires  to  be  huried  with 
h)in(S]. 

Hia  clothes,  jewels  and  valuables,  the  horses  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding,  his  bow,  sword  and  other  weapons,  all  are 
buried  at  the  same  time.  Then  upon  the  grave  a  large 
building  is  erected,  and  a  tumulus  of  earth  thrown  up,  which 
is  planted  with  trees  as  the  place  for  ancestral  worship. 

After  him  reigned  a  sovereign  named  Hsiahiiitlliigmo  ;  Tungmo  be^t  T'ot'uhl ; 
T'atu  IwjatCbiehliahibjo  ;  Chiehli  begst  P'umungjo  ;  P'omung  begat  Chiirajo; 
Chiiau  b(^t  Luntsuiuiu:  Luntsau  begat  Cb'itsuagluagtaan,  also  called  Ch'uiu- 
muog,  ond  styled  Fujeluhih. 

In  the  8th  year  of  the  period  Chenkuan  ("634)  the  tsanp'u 
Ch'iteunglungtsan  first  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor  with 
tribute.  Lungtsan  was  still  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  lie  was  by  nature  fond  of  war,  as  well  as  a  clever 
tactician,  and  the  neighbouring  states,  the  Yaugt'ung(9), 
and  other  Ch'iang  tribes,  all  went  to  hira  to  do  homage.  The 
emperor  T'aitsung  despatched  the  envoy  FSng  TShsia  on  a 
peaceful  mission  to  him,  and  he  received  Tfihsia  most  joyfully. 
Having  heard  that  the  T'uchiieh(lO)  and  T'ukuhun(ll)  had 
both  been  given  princesses  in  marriage,  he  sent  a  return 
mission  which  accompanied  Tfihaia  on  his  return,  with  rich 
presents  of  gold  and  precious  things  and  a  respectful  letter 
petitioning  for  a  matrimonial  alliance.  The  emperor  refused. 
When  the  envoy  returned,  he  reported  to  Lungtsan :  "  When 
we  first  arrived  at  court  they  received  us  most  honourably 
and  promised  a  princess  in  marriage,  but  just  then  the 
T'ukuhuu  Prince  happened  to  come  to  court  and  interfered  to 
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break  off  the  negociation.  Thereupon  we  were  treated  with 
scant  ceremony,  and  the  alliance  was  declined." 

Lungtsan  thereupon,  together  with  the  Yangt'ong,  led  the 
united  armies  to  attack  the  T'ukuhun.  The  T'okuhon  were 
unable  to  withstand  him,  and  fled  to  the  banks  of  the  Ch'inghai 
to  escape  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  inhabitant  and  their 
herds  were  all  carried  off  by  the  T'ufan.  He  next  led  on  his 
troops,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Tangh8iang(I2),  the 
Pailan(13),  and  other  Oh'iang  tribes,  and  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  over  200,000  men,  encamped  on  the  western  border  of 
Sungchou(I4),  whence  he  sent  envoys  to  the  emperor,  who 
brought  as  tribute  a  suit  of  gold  armour,  and  said :  "  We 
are  come  to  receive  the  princess."  At  the  same  time  he 
announced  to  his  soldiers  :  ''  If  the  great  empire  refuses  to 
give  me  a  princess  in  marriage,  we  will  invade  and  plunder 
the  country."  Thereupon  they  advanced  and  assaulted  Sung- 
chou.  The  Governor- General  Han  TVei  proceeded  with  all 
speed  to  look  after  the  enemy,  but  was  himself  defeated  by 
them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  were  in  great 
trouble.  The  emperor  T'aitsung  despatched  the  President  of 
tlie  Board  of  Civil  Office,  Hou  Chiinchi,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  with  three  other  generals  and  an  army  of  50,000  horse 
and  foot,  to  attack  them.  The  general  Niu  Chinta  led  the 
van  from  Sungchou,  assaulted  their  camp  in  the  night  and 
killed  more  tl\an  1,000  men.  Lungtsan  was  greatly  alarmed 
and  led  his  army  back. 

From  the  date  of  his  eastern  invasion  he  remained  several  yean  without 
returning.  His  chief  ministers  begged  him  to  come  back  to  hb  own  ooimtry, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  them,  whereupon  eight  killed  themselves. 

'  He  sent  a  mission  to  apologize  for  his  misdeeds,  and  again 
begged  for  an  alliance.  T'aitsung  granted  it.  Lungtsan 
then  sent  his  minister  of  state,  Lutungtsan,  with  the  presents, 
offering  five  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  and,  besides,  several 
hundred  precious  articles  of  value. 

In  the  15th  year  of  ChSnkuan  (641),  the  Emperor  gave 
the  Princess  Wench 'eng,  of  the  imperial  house,  in  marriage. 
He  appointed  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  Taotsung, 
Prince  of  Chianghsia,  to  preside  over  the  ceremony,  and  he 
was  given  special  credentials,  and  escorted  the  princess  to 
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T'ufan.  LuDgtaan  led  hia  warriors  to  await  her  arrival  at 
Pohai,  and  went  himself  to  receive  her  at  Hoyuan,  He 
received  Taotaung  most  respectfully,  with  the  rites  due  from 
a  BOii-in-law.  From  this  time  he  praised  the  costume  of  the 
great  empire,  and  the  perfection  of  their  manners,  and  was 
ashamed  of  the  barbarism  of  his  own  people.  After  he  had 
returned  to  his  own  country  with  the  princess,  he  addressed 
his  relatives  thus:  "Among  our  ancestors  not  one  has  been 
allied  to  the  sovereign  empire,  and  now  that  I  have  been 
honoured  with  the  gift  of  a  princess  of  the  great  T'ang,  I 
esteem  myself  highly  fortunate,  and  will  build  a  walled  city 
for  the  princess  to  proclaim  ray  glory  to  after  generations." 
Thereupon  he  built  a  city,  and  erected  inside  the  walls  a 
palace  for  her  residence.  Aa  the  princess  disliked  their -i 
custom  of  painting  their  faces  red,  Lungtsan  ordered  his 
people  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  it  was  no  longer 
done.  He  also  discarded  his  felt  and  skins,  put  on  brocade 
and  silk,  and  gradually  copied  Chinese  civilization.  lie  also 
sent  the  children  of  his  chiefs  and  rich  men  to  request 
admittance  into  the  national  schools  to  be  taught  the  classics, 
and  invited  learned  scholars  from  China  to  compose  his  _ 
official  reports  to  the  emperor. 

AVhen  T'aitsung  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Liaotung, 
he  sent  Lutungtsan  on  a  mission  of  oongratularion,  who 
presented  this  respectful  despatch:  "The  holy  Son  of 
Heaven  has  pacified  the  four  quarters  of  the  worid  and  all 
the  states  that  the  sun  and  moon  shine  upon  are  alike  his 
obedient  vassals.  When  Kaoli  (Corea),  relying  on  its  great 
distance,  broke  off  its  tributary  relations,  the  Son  of  Heaten 
himself  led  a  million  warriors  across  the  Liao  to  chastise  it, 
overthrew  its  cities  and  destroyed  its  armies,  and  after  a  few 
days  has  returned  victorious.  The  barbarians  had  but  just 
heard  that  Ijhe  imperial  chariot  had  started  when  the  news 
arrived  that  it  had  reached  home  again.  The  wild  goosa 
flies  most  swiftly,  but  not  when  compared  with  the  speed  of 
the  emperor.  Uis  slave  and  unworthy  son-in-law  rejoicing 
a  hundred-fold  above  ordinary  barbarians,  in  that  the 
goose  is  not  unlike  the  wild  goose,  has  made  a  go) 
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and  respectfully  offers  it.''  This  goose  was  moulded  of  pure 
gold,  it  was  seven  feet  high,  and  held  when  full  of  wine 
about  ten  gallons. 

In  the  22nd  year  (648)  the  imperial  envoy  Wang 
Yuant8*e(15),  who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  western 
countries,  was  plundered  in  Chung  T^ienchu.  The  T'ufan 
sent  an  army  of  brave  warriors,  and  accompanied  by 
Yuants'S  attacked  T'ienchu  and  inflicted  a  great  defeat,  and 
despatched  envoys  who  brought  to  the  emperor  the  news  of 
the  victory.  Kaotsung  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He 
gave  Lungtsan  the  title  of  Fuma  Tuyii,  appointed  him  Prince 
of  Hsihai,  and  presented  to  him  two  thousand  pieces  of  silk. 
Lungtsan  replied  by  a  letter  to  the  ministers  :  "  The  Son  of 
Heaven  has  just  begun  to  reign,  and  if  any  one  of  his 
officers  is  disloyal,  I  will  lead  warriors  into  the  country  to 
expel  and  punish  him."  He  offered  also  fifteen  presents  of 
gold,  silver,  pearl,  and  precious  things,  begging  that  they 
might  be  deposited  before  the  ancestral  tablet  of  the  late 
emperor.  Kaotsung  praised  him,  added  to  his  titles  that  of 
Tsungwang,  and  bestowed  on  him  three  thousand  pieces 
of  variously  coloured  silks.  He  then  asked  for  silkworms' 
eggs,  mortars  and  presses  for  making  wine,  and  workmen  to 
manufacture  paper  and  ink.  Everything  was  granted, 
whereupon  he  had  a  statue  of  himself  carved  in  stone  to  be 
erected  below  the  gateway  of  the  imperial  mausoleum(16). 

In  the  first  year  of  Yunghui  (650)  Lungtsan  died. 
Kaotsung  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  despatched  the 
general,  Hsienyii  Ch'^nchi,  with  special  credentials  and  an 
autograph  sealed  letter,  to  take  part  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  son  of  Lungtsan  died  early,  and  his  grandson  succeeded 
to  the  throne  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp'u.  At  this  time 
he  was  quite  young,  and  state  affairs  were  controlled  by 
Lutungtsan,  whose  surname  (tribal  name)  was'  Chushih. 
Although  he  was  ignorant  of  letters,  yet  being  naturally 
wise,  resolute,  strict,  and  honourable,  a  brave  warrior  and 
skilful  general,  he  made  a  most  successful  regent.  It  was 
due  chiefly  to  his  policy  that  the  T'ufan  absorbed  the  Ch'iang 
tribes,  and  became  pre-eminent  in  their  native  land.     When 
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T'aitaung  conaented  to  give  in  marriage  the  Princess 
"Wench'fing,  it  was  LutuDgtsan  who  was  sent  hy  the  tsanp'u 
to  receive  her.  Wben  he  had  audience  the  emperor  asked 
him  several  questiooa,  and  was  so  pleased  with  his  answers 
that  he  treated  him  with  more  ceremony  than  the  other 
foreigners.  He  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  chief 
general  of  the  guards,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  Princess- imperial  Langya,  named  Tuan. 
Lutungtsan  declined  the  alliance,  saying  :  "  Your  slave  has  a. 
wife  in  his  own  country  who  was  chosen  for  hjm  by  his 
parents,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  turn  her  away.  Moreover, 
the  tsanp'u  has  not  yet  seen  the  princeaa  his  bride,  and  his 
humble  subject  could  not  presume  to  ho  married  first." 
T'aitsung  was  pleaaed,  and  wished  to  be  atill  more  gracious, 
he  marvelled  at  his  answers,  but  yet  would  not  permit  him 
to  refuse. 

Lutungtsan  had  five  eons ;  the  eldest  named  Tsanhsijo  died 
young,  next  came  Ch'inling,  next  Taanp'o,  next  Hsitokan, 
next  P'ulun.  After  the  death  of  Lutungtsan,  Ch'inling  and 
his  brothers  succeeded  him  in  the  management  of  the  state. 

Afterwards  there  was  a  quarrel  with  the  T'ukuhun. 

Id  the  third  jear  at  Hiench'ing  (658),  thej  offered  prewati,  inuludiiig  a  gold 
bBBm  and  a  ^Id  biulcet,  and  bt^g^ed  for  a  matrimomal  alliance.  Sooa  after  the 
T'nkuhuD  gave  in  theii  allegiance  to  China. 

During  the  periods  Lungso  and  LintS  (661-66.5)  the  two 
nations  sent  alternate  memorials,  in  which  each  claimed  to  be 
in  the  right.  The  Chinese  government  temporized,  and  de- 
clined to  judge  between  them.  The  T'ufan  were  dissatisfied 
and  angry,  and  led  troops  to  attack  the  T'ukuhun. 

The  T'ukuhun  <^hief  nunistei  Suhokuei  fled  tn  T'nfiui,  and  diiolged  all  their 
weak  poinla.  bu  thut  the  T'ufan  uucchkIgiI  in  destroying  hia  stute. 

The  T'ukuhun  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  Prince  of 
Hoyuan,  Muyung  Nohopo,  with  his  consort,  the  Chinese 
Princeaa  Hunghua,  to  save  their  lives,  fled  to  Liangchou,  and 
sent  to  the  emperor  the  news  of  their  calamities. 

The  GoTomor- general  of  Liangthou  was  ordered  bj  decree  to  encamp  troops  at 
Liangthou  und  3himchon{l  7),  and  a  hirge  army  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance. 
The  T'ufan  tent  an  envoy,  LuHi'liungtaiing,  with  a  memannl  detailing  the  ntia- 
deeda  of  the  T'ukuhun,  and  the  Emperor  sent  a  miaEion  to  reprote  them, 
whereapon  enroja  arri?ed  beggiog  asetllement  of  the  quarrel  with  the  T'ukohun. 
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At  the  same  time  they  asked  for  the  Ch*ihBhiu(18)  territory  as  pastiirage  grond 
for  their  horses,  but  it  was  refused.  During  the  Tsongchang  period  (668-669), 
the  council  deliberated  on  the  question  of  moTing  the  T'liknhim  people  to 
Liangchou  beside  the  Xanshan.  The  emperor,  wishing  to  cheek  the  invasiooB  of 
the  T*ufan,  summoned  the  ministers  of  state,  Chiang  K*o  and  Yen  Ljp^,  with 
the  general  Ch*ipi  Iloli  to  consult  as  to  whether  they  should  first  attack  the 
T'ufan.  Lipen  said :  *^  The  people  are  famished,  and  war  is  impossible."  Holi 
said :  **  The  T'ufan  country  is  in  the  far  west,  and  your  servant  fears  that  at  the 
approach  of  our  army  they  would  fly  like  wild  beasts  and  hide  in  the  moantaini, 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  capture  and  punish  them.  Next  spring  when 
they  again  attack  the  T'ukuhun,  your  servant  begs  you  not  to  assist  the  latter  so 
as  to  induce  the  T*ufan  to  doubt  our  power.  They  will  thus  become  arrogant,  and 
we  will  destroy  them  in  one  campaign."  K*o  said:  *'Not  so.  The  T*ii]nihnn 
are  now  weak,  the  T'ufan  rich  and  powerful,  and  to  encourage  weakness  to 
withstand  powerful  warriors  must  lead  to  a  profitless  war.  If  they  be  not 
succoured  they  will  be  destroyed,  and  your  servant  advises  the  immediate  despatch 
of  the  imperial  army,  so  that  the  state  may  not  be  lost.  We  can  afterwards  con- 
sult about  future  measures."  They  deliberated  without  ceasing,  but  did  not 
move  the  T'ukuhun. 

In  the  first  year  of  Hsiensheng  (670),  in  the  4th  month. 

They  invaded  and  destroyed  eighteen  of  the  subject  chou  (outside  the  frontier), 
and  led  the  people  of  Yutien  (Ehotan)  to  capture  the  Chiutzu  Fohuan  ch'£ng(19). 
Thereupon  the  four  military  governments  of  Anhsi  were  all  given  up. 

a  decree  appointed  Hsiieh  JSnkuei  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Loso  army  with  two  other  generals,  to  lead  over  100,000 
men  to  chastise  the  enemy.  The  army  advanced  to  the 
Tafeich'uan(20),  and  was  there  defeated  by  the  T'ufan  chief 
general,  Lunch'inling.  JSnkuei  and  his  colleagues  were  all 
degraded.  The  T'ukuhun  state  was  completely  annihilated, 
only  Mujung  Nohopo,  with  his  relatives  and  adherents, 
comprising  some  thousands  of  tents,  came  to  offer  their 
allegiance  to  China,  and  were  removed  to  Liangchou.  From 
this  date  the  T'ufan,  year  after  year,  ravaged  the  frontier. 
The  Ch'iang  tribes  of  Tangchou  and  Ebichou  all  submitted 
to  them. 

A  decree  appointed  Chiangk'o  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Liangchou, 
to  go  and  punish  them,  but  he  died  on  the  way,  and  his  army  returned.  The 
T*ufaQ  sent  the  miniHter  of  state,  Chungtsung,  to  the  emperor.  Chungtsnng,  as 
a  boy,  had  been  a  scholar  in  the  National  College,  and  was  well  versed  in 
literature.  When  the  emperor  received  him,  he  asked,  "If  the  tsanp^u  be 
compared  with  his  grandfather,  is  he  the  more  talented  of  the  two?"  Ha 
replied,  **  In  valour  and  resolution,  as  well  as  in  good  policy,  he  is  not  equal,  yet 
he  is  diligent  in  the  rule  of  the  state,  and  a  subject  would  not  presume  to  find 
fault  with  so  excellent  a  sovereign.  Moreover  the  T*ufan  dwell  in  cold  and  misty 
wilds,  the  natural  productions  of  which  are  poor  and  scant,  and  to  the  north  cl 
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tbe  'WuliAi(21)  even  in  the  height  of  summer  mow  remniaa.  In  hot  weather 
thay  wear  oloth,  in  wintur  fur.  They  follow  their  henb  wharcver  there  are  wnter 
uid  greH,  and  in  cold  weather  they  spread  their  round  tenta  within  city  walla, 
the  fumituie  and  DteosJls  nf  which  dn  not  amount  to  one  ten  thousandth  pnrt  of 
those  used  in  China,  Although  the  ruler  and  people  are  united,  all  memures  are 
flnt  deliberated  by  the  people,  and  if  adiantageoOB  to  the  nation  they  ire  carried 
out,  thu9  conducing  to  durability  and  power."  The  emperor  then  said,  "  The 
T'ukuhun  and  T'ufan  dynasties  were  originally  allied  by  marriage,  yet  when 
SuholiDei  deserted  his  sorereign,  the  T'ufaa  employed  him  as  an  olBaer,  aad  took 
pnoesaion  of  their  territory.  When  Hsiieh  Jenliaei  waa  lelit  to  lettle  the  affairs 
of  Mujung,  they  also  secretly  attncked  him,  and  ravaged  our  Lianf^chou.  How 
u  this?"  ChnngtEung',  bowing  his  bend,  replied,  "Tour  servant  was  eonunia- 
Roned  by  his  sovereiga  to  offer  presents,  and  has  nn  inatmctions  about  other 
subjects."  The  emperor  approved  of  this  answer,  but  seeiog  that  Chnngtsung 
was  not  an  envoy  plenipoteadary,  he  treated  hiia  with  less  ceremony. 

In  the  2od  year  of  Shangyium  {B'i)  they  seat  the  chief  minister,  Lunt'uhunmi, 
to  aaV  (or  peace,  and  idso  tfl  propoho  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
T'ukobun.    The  emperor  would  not  listen. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Shangyuan  (676)  they  invaded  and 
plundered  Shanchoa  and  K'uochou(22),  killing  and  carrying 
off  people  and  officers, 

A  deoree  appointed  Haien,  Prince  of  Chon,  with  twelve  generals  under  hia 
oominaDd,  including  the  President  of  tbe  Board  of  Works,  and  Den,  Friaco  ot 
Hstang,  with  others,  to  lead  armies  to  chastise  them.  The  two  princet  were 
onsocceesful,  and  the  T'ufan  advanced  and  attacked  Tiehcbou,  taking  the  two 
district  cities,  Mikung  and  Tanling.  They  also  attacked  Fnchon,  aad  defeated 
the  general  in  command.  The  T'ofan  and  the  Western  Tuchiieh  united  tbeir 
farces  and  attacked  Aalisi. 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Tifeng  (678),  Li  Chingyuan  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Slianchou,  and  sent  to  take  command 
at  T'aoho.  The  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
of  Kuunnui  and  Ilotung  and  of  the  different  cities  were 
enlisted  so  as  to  collect  resolute  warriors  without  regard  to 
former  avocations,  and  both  civil  and  military  officers  were 
bidden  to  the  palace,  entertained  at  a  banquet,  and  sent  on  to 
the  attack.  The  governors  of  Tichou  and  Chunchou  were 
ordered  to  lead  the  soldiers  and  militia  of  the  provinces  of 
Chiennan  and  Shannan  to  assist  in  the  defence.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year  Li  Chingyuan,  accompanied  by  the 
President  of  the  Eoard  of  AVorks,  Lin  Shenli,  led  on  their 
troops  and  fought  a  battle  with  the  T'nfan  at  the  Ch'inghai. 
The  imperial  army  was  desperately  beaten  and  Liu  Shfinli 
killed   in  the  fight.     Li  Chingyuan  halted   his  army,  not 
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daring  to  go  to  the  rescue.  After  he  had  collected  his  forces  | . . 
he  encamped  at  the  Ch'Sngffingling,  where  a  mud  creek  ..,  ^ 
prevented  further  advance.  The  enemy  encamped  on  high  ^  ' ' 
ground  commanding  his  position.  One  of  his  genersb,  ,..  ."' 
Heich'ih  Gh'angchih,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  fearlen  ...  "^ 
warriors,  stormed  the  hostile  camp  in  the  night ;  the  enemy  .■~.  '"^ 
were  demoralized  and  thrown  into  confuBion,  and  over  three  ./""^'^ 
hundred  were  trampled  to  death.  Then  Ghingynan  led  back  .^1^"  '' 
his  army  to  Shanchou.  He  was  degraded  to  be  govamotot  t-."''^ 
Eengcbou.  V;  ■   " 

In  Chiennan  province  the  soldiers  and  militia  built  to  the' '      "■ 
Bouth-west  of  Maochou{23),  a  new  city  called  Anjung,  ta  ■-";;.^. 
defend  the  frontier,  but  shortly  after  the  wild  Ch'iaag  gnida  -^;; , 
the  Tufan,  who  assaulted  and  took  the  city  and  garriaonedfS-i  j;_  \ 
with  their  own  soldiers.  ,  -  ■'  r^^  , 

At  this  time  the  T'ufan  acquired  all  the  territory  of  tf'^^^c.'j^." 
Yangt'ung,  Tanghaiang,  and  different  Ch'iang  tribes,  SO  B  <3:i  ...  |'. 
on  the  east  they  touched  the  chou  cities  of  Liang,  Sang,  If^iss-'.-,  '• 
and  Chun(24),  on  the  south  stretched  to  P'olomfin(25),*«ta;  j^''^' 
the  west  they  had  besieged  and  captured  the  four  miB^.ffa^  .  " 
governments  ChintzQ,  Sulo  and  the  rest,  while  on  the  B'"  ii..u.  '' 
they  were  bounded  by  the  T'uchueb.  Their  country  extv  '"'Cfa/  '^  ' 
over  more  than  ten  thousand  li,  and  from  the  Han  vA*^' '"i ly^ _'^""'! 
dynasties  downwards  there  had  been  no  people  amoi^>-.._"''ii  ,.,__'_''__  "■ 
nations  of  the  west  so  powerful.  >  '■•fi "*'"'■'  '-■  V 

The  Emperor  Kaotsnng,  when  he  received  the  intelH  -^s,;^  '"  '■•  i;,. 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Shenli  and  the  rest,  called  »  *  j!*  "••t  '"'  ■'■ 
council  to  consult  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.-'^M-jg  .,, 
Chfingyisaid:  "The  T'ufan  have  been  a  thorn  in  ourj  '  '  i-:!, ,,,  *"' ■ 
many  years,  generals  have  been  commiasioned  an4  '"-.■,■,  i..,"'"' 
Bent  in  annual  succession,  so  that  our  soldiers  and  Ir' ^'.f"  ,■  J'''^'j 
distressed  and  our  grain  and  stores  exhausted, 
invasion  would  be  a  vain  tax  on  tho  strength  of  ( 
it  would  be  impossible  to  purane  tbi;m  to  their  IrI 
that  only  a  few  troops  and  militia  jg  sent,  enou{ 
the  frontier,  to  light  the  wat  and  preventj 

If  we  wait  till  the  natia 
men's  minds  at  rest,  a 


alile  to  destroy  them  in  one  expedition."     The  others  agreed 
on  the  advisability  of  garrisoning  the  frontier. 

Soon  after  Heich'ih  Ch'angchih  defeated  the  T'ufan  chief 
general  Tsanp'o  and  Suhokuei  at  Liangfeich'uan,  killing  and 
making  priaonera  over  2,000  men.  T'ufan  then  retreated. 
An  imperial  decree  appointed  Ch'angchih  Commander  of  the 
Hoyuan  army  to  garrison  the  country  against  them. 

According  to  the  mamuir  of  Eaoiaung  Cb'ungcliih  fought  the  battle  at  Lumg- 
(eioh'uaa  in  the  lat  ysar  o!  Yusgluiig  (380),  nod  it  ought  not  to  uomo  bofure 
the  4th  jeer  of  Tif^ng  (ST!I),  so  that  the  official  da<iument  must  hare  got 
miEploced  here. 

In  the  4th  year  of  YifSng  (679),  the  tsanp'u  died.  His 
son,  Ch'inuhailnng,  succeeded  to  the  throne  with  the  same 
title  of  tsanp'u.  He  was  eight  years  old  at  the  time,  and  the 
government  of  the  state  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Ch'inling, 
Heaent  the  chief  minister,  Lunhant'iaopang,  whobroughtthe 
news  of  the  death  of  the  tsanp'u,  and  also  asked  for  peace. 
Kaolsung  commissioned  the  general  Sung  LingwSn  to  proceed 
to  Fan  to  assist  at  the  funeral. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yunglung  (680),  the  Princess  "WSn- 
ch'eng  died.  Kaotsung  despatched  another  envoy  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral  ceremony. 

He  brought  batk  with  him  the  body  of  ow  Cb'Sn  Hsiogyen.  When  Hdngyen 
was  Hot  OD  a  miaBion  to  tho  enemy,  Lunch'inling  wsnt«d  him  to  bow  down,  sod 
threulennl  him  with  the  sword,  bnt  he  refused  to  Icneel.  They  detained  him  ten 
years,  and  now  hie  body  wok  brought  back.  He  was  canonized  b8  governor  of 
Milchou.  Taanp'o  agoiu  inviided  as  far  an  Liangfaich'uim,  ithere  Ch'angchih 
sttitcked  and  drove  liim  away. 

Wlien  the  Empress  Tset'ien  ruled,  she  appointed  the 
minister,  Wei  Taicliia, commander-in-chief,  with  the  governor- 
general  of  Anhsi,  Yen  Wenku,  as  hia  deputy.  In  the  1st 
year  of  Yungch'ang  {f>89),  they  led  troops  to  attack  the 
T'ufan,  but  after  delaying  long,  made  no  way.  He  was 
punished  by  banishment  to  Hsiuchou,  and  WSnku  was 
beheaded.  Taichia  had  no  military  capacity,  and  proved 
himself  helpless  and  incompetent,  so  that  his  soldiers  were 
iamished,  and  all  wandered  about  to  die  in  ditches.  The 
year  after  the  minister,  Ts'§ng  Ch'angeh'ien,  was  appointed 
to  chief  command  against  the  T'ufan,  but  returned  after  going 
half  way,  so  that  hia  army  never  reached. 
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In  the  Ist  year  of  Juyi  (692),  the  T'ufan  chief  Hosa,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  followers,  together  with  the  tribes  of 
Kueich'uan,  and  30,000  of  the  Tanghsiang,  offered  his  al- 
legiance. Ts^t'ien  ordered  the  general  Chang  Yuanyu  to 
lead  20,000  picked  warriors  to  receive  him.  The  army  waited 
for  him  at  the  Tatu  river,  but  Hosu^s  project  had  leaked  oat, 
and  he  had  been  carried  off  to  his  own  country.  Another 
chief,  Tsanch'ui,  at  the  head  of  over  8,000  of  the  Ch'iang  and 
Man  tribes,  came  to  Yuanyii  to  offer  submission.  Tuanyii 
established  in  their  country  the  Yehch'uanchou,  and  ap- 
pointed Tsanch'ui  governor.  Finally,  on  the  hill  to  the  west 
of  the  Tatu,  he  carved  in  stone  a  record  of  his  fame  and 
returned. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Ch'angshou  (692),  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Wang  Hsiaochieh,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  T'ufan 
army,  and  re-conquered  the  four  military  governments  Chin- 
tz*u,  Yiitien,  Sul6  and  Suiyeh.  There  was  then  established 
at  Chintz' u,  the  governor-general  of  Anhsi(26),  and  troops 
were  sent  to  garrison  the  city. 

It  was  advised  in  council  to  abolish  these  four  chdn,  and  give  up  the  ooimtrj, 
but  Ts'ui  Sung  presented  this  momorial :  **  For  a  long  time  haye  the  barbarians 
been  dangerous  to  our  central  state.  The  fiye  ancient  emperon  and  the  three 
dynasties  did  not  subdue  them.  The  Ilan,  with  an  army  of  a  miUion  men, 
invested  P*ingch*eng,  and  afterwards,  the  emperor  Wati,  with  detennined 
resolution,  pacified  the  barbarians  of  the  four  quarters.  Chang  Gh*ien  fixit 
penetrated  to  the  countries  of  the  west,  established  four  g^arrieons,  and  liortified 
^wo  passes,  cutting  off  the  right  arm  of  the  Hsiungnu.  Gradually  the  Ho  and 
Huang  were  crossed,  and  a  city,  Lingchii,  was  built  as  a  defence  against  the 
poutliom  Ch'iang.  Then  barriers,  guard- houses,  towers,  and  amoke-fiiei, 
extended  several  thousand  li  beyond  the  Great  Wall.  The  treasniies  wen 
emptied,  soldiers  and  horses  exhausted,  and  envoys  despatched  in  yearly  and 
monthly  succession,  till  money  was  made  of  leather,  and  coins  reckoned  by  the 
string,  while  boats  and  carts  were  taxed,  and  duties  levied  on  wine  distiUen,  all 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  above  permanently.  Thus  were  the  HJrinngDa 
compelled  to  flee  alone  to  distant  parts,  the  western  countriee  opened  up,  and 
officers  appointed  to  rule  them.  AVhcn  the  Emperor  Kuang^wn  re-established  the 
dynasty,  all  again  gave  in  their  allegiance ;  and  during  the  following  century 
there  were  three  breaks  and  three  renewals  of  intercourse.  Onr  own  Emperor 
T*aitsung,  following  in  the  old  footsteps  of  the  Han,  ruled  the  eouthem  moon* 
tains  as  far  as  the  Tsungling  range,  and  divided  the  country  into  cttiei  and 
districts,  so  that  wntoh- fires  blazed  throughout,  and  the  T'ufan  dared  not  tronUe 
the  empire.  In  the  roiorn  of  Kaotsung  the  generals  were  feeble,  the  foor  chdn 
were  lost  and  abandoned,  and  the  T*ufan  waxed  strong,  and  invaded  to  the 
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t' Tenoh'i{27).  their  long  drums  advnndng  on  the  right  heroni)  Kaoch'aDp. 
while  the;  piascd  Chvishih,  plundered  Ch'ang:!^,  cut  oS  the  Molio^ench'i.  sod 
pHoelrated  lo  T'nnlmBnn:(28).  Now  Haiaochieh,  in  one  eipedition,  has  recon- 
lUKTcd  the  four  ohfin,  and  re -established  the  nid  houndories  ot  the  late  emperor, 
nnd  if  all  be  given  up,  his  finish^  work  will  be  destroyed,  and  Mb  excellent 
polie;  upset.  K  the  (our  ch*n  bo  not  garriaoned,  tbo  foreign  wniriorB  will  iuTade 
the  weatem  oonntriea ;  and  if  these  be  disturbed,  the  southern  Ch'iong  will  be 
kttacked  io  turn  ;  and  shonld  tbeae  join,  nur  province  of  Hnhtri  will  he  in  difBcul- 
tie».  Moreover,  the  Mohnjeneh'i  is  a  desert  2000  li  wide,  with  no  water  nor 
grass,  and  should  the  north  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  the  T'lng  anoiea  will 
not  be  able  to  cross  to  the  north,  and  then  the  natives  of  Ti,  Hd,  Peit'ing(29), 
and  Anhsi  will  all  be  lost."  This  led  to  the  rejection  of  tbe  advice  of  the 
cooncil . 

Then  the  chief,  P'uluofsan,  accompanied  by  the  usurping  K'ohan  of  the 
T'uchiieb,  AshilmB  T'otnQ,  invaded  from  the  south,  and  foiij,'ht  a  battle  with 
Haiiioch'ieh  at  Lingch'uan,  where  they  were  defeated  end  driven  sway.  The 
governor  of  Sniyeh  despatched  Han  Saacbuug,  who  destroyed  tbe  city  NistimnOBBt). 

In  the  lat  year  of  Wansuit^ngfeng,  Haiaoch'ieh  was 
appointed  comrnander-in-chief,  and  fought  with  the  T'ufan 
generals,  Lunch'inling  and  Tsanp'o,  at  the  Sulahanshan, 
where  the  imperiiil  array  waa  totally  defeated.  Haiaoch'ieh 
wa9,  in  consequence,  atripjjed  of  his  rank. 

In  the  lat  year  of  Wanauic'ungt'ien  (696)  a  T'ufan 
army  of  over  40,000  men  suddenly  appeared  under  the  walls 
of  Liangchou,  The  governor,  taken  completely  by  eurprise, 
hurriedly  came  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  engaged  the 
enemy.  The  battle  lasted  long,  until  their  strength  was 
exhausted,  and  they  were  slain  by  the  rebels. 

At  this  time  the  T'ufan  sent  another  mission  to  ask  for 
peace.  The  Empress  was  inclined  fo  grant  it,  but 
Lunch'inling  asked  also  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  the  four  cb^n  of  Anhsi,  and  also  for  a  gift  of  the 
territory  of  the  Ten  Hordea(.'?0). 

The  Empress  dospiitched  Euo  Yuanch^n  on  a  mission  to  them.  On  tlie  rood 
he  met  Ch'isllng,  and  said  In  him :  "  Tungtsan  wa.s  loyal  to  the  empire  and 
never  broke  his  oath  o(  fealty,  but  you  are  now  become  hostile,  and  yearly 
harass  the  frontier.  Tour  father  vns  friendly,  and  his  son  is  an  enemy,  la  t^ 
filial  piety  ?  Tour  father  was  faithful,  and  his  son  is  a  traitor.  Is  this  loyalty  ?  " 
Ch'ialing  replied :  "  Certainly  !  bnt  ware  the  Son  of  HeaTeu  to  grant  peace,  the 
nrmies  of  both  countries  would  be  disbanded;  and  were  he  to  allow  the  Ten 
hordu  of  the  T'uchiieh  and  the  four  cheu  to  appoint  their  own  rulers,  the 
oouutrios  would  defend  themselves.  How  would  tlus  do?"  Yuanchen  said: 
"  The  T'ang  um  the  Tea  horde?  and  the  four  chen  to  (outrol  the  wiatern 
1  road  (or  tbe  surereigus  of  the  dilfurent  states,  aad  for  no  other 
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purpose.  Moreover,  these  people  have  no  kinship  with  the  Tnfui,  while  they 
have  long  been  frontier  subjects  of  the  T'ang."  Ch'inling  replied :  '*  Does  the 
minister  think  that  I  wish  to  sever  these  people  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  hanss  the 
frontier  of  the  T'ang?  If  I  coveted  territorj  and  revenues,  Cb'ingbai  and 
nuangeh*nan  are  much  nearer,  and  should  I  not  rather  strive  after  this  land? 
The  T'uchueh  tribes  have  stony  deserts  and  broad  steppes,  and  are  very  fu 
distant  from  our  central  kingdom,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  land  10,000 11  away 
would  be  coveted.  Moreover,  the  foreigners  on  all  sides  have  been  subdued  and 
absorbed  by  the  T*ang  till  even  beyond  the  ocean  no  land  has  escaped  destraction. 
T'ufan  alone  remains,  and  only  because  I  and  my  brothers  are  diligent  and 
united  in  protecting  our  country.  Of  the  Ten  hordes  the  Five  ch'o  are  near  Anhai, 
but  far  from  T'ufan,  while  the  SstHchin  are  separated  from  ns  by  one  desert  only, 
which  horsemen  can  canter  across  in  ten  da}*^,  so  that  there  is  ground  for  anxiety 
here.  At  Wuhai  and  Iluangho  the  passes  and  rivers  make  formidable  obstacles, 
and  the  land  is  pestilential,  so  that  the  T*ang  cannot  penetrate,  whereas,  on.  the 
other  side,  feeble  generals  and  unarmed  troops  would  be  dangerous  to  Fan ;  henee 
my  anxiety  to  acquire  this  territory ;  it  is  not  with  an  eye  to  these  tribes.  The 
road  to  Eanchou  and  Liangchou  is  2000  li  across  the  Chishih  desert,  which  at  iti 
broadest  is  only  some  hundreds  of  li  across,  at  its  narrowest  only  one  hundred,  so 
tliat  if  wc  come  from  Changyeh  and  Yiim6n  we  shall  prevent  the  empire  from 
sowing  in  the  spring  or  reaping  in  the  autumn,  and  in  some  five  or  six  years 
succeed  in  cutting  off  its  right.  Now  we  do  not  intend  to  do  this,  so  that  yon 
need  not  be  anxious  about  us.  After  the  war  at  Ch'inghai,  Huang  Jcnsu  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  frontier  guards  were  removed,  whereupon  Ts'ui  Chihpien 
crossed  Sstichin  and  carried  off  ten  thousand  of  our  oxen  and  sheep.  I  ask  you 
about  this."  The  envoys  he  sent  strongly  urged  his  request,  but  YuanchSn 
answered  as  firmly  that  it  could  not  be  granted. 

The  Empress  altogether  refused  to  grant  this.  In  T'ufan, 
from  the  time  when  Lunch'inling  and  bis  brothers  bad  sole 
control  of  the  troops,  Ch'inling  always  resided  in  tbe  centre 
in  charge  of  affairs,  while  his  younger  brothers  divided  tbe 
rule  of  the  outlying  countries.  Tsanp'o  governed  tbe  eastern 
frontier,  and  was  next  neighbour  to  China,  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  was  a  constant  danger  to  the  border.  The 
brothers  were  all  men  of  power  and  genius,  and  tbe  Fan 
people  feared  them.  In  the  2nd  year  of  Shcngli  (699)  tbe 
tsanp'u  Ch'inuhsilung,  having  come  to  years  of  discretion, 
held  a  secret  council  with  his  chief  minister,  Lunyen,  and 
others,  at  a  time  when  Ch'inling  was  abroad.  The  taanp'u 
then  announced  that  he  was  going  on  a  bunting  expedition, 
collected  warriors,  and  having  taken  over  2000  of  the 
relatives  and  confederates  of  Ch'inling,  put  them  to  death. 
Ue  then  sent  messengers  to  summon  Ch'inling,  Tsanp'o,  and 
tbe  rest.     Ch'inling  collected  troops,  and  refused  to  obey  tbe 
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summons,  whereupon  the  taanp'u  himself  led  an  array  to 
chastise  him.  Cti'inling  was  deserted  by  his  troops  before 
the  battle,  and  he  killed  himsolf,  while  more  than  a  hundred 
of  his  relatives  uiid  intimate  adLerents  committed  suicide  on 
the  same  day.  Tsanp'o,  at  the  head  of  over  a  thousand  of 
his  people,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  including  Mangpu- 
chih,  came  to  offer  allegiance.  The  Empress  Tsiit'ien  sent 
some  swift  horsemen  of  the  imperial  guard  to  meet  them 
outside  the  city.  She  appointed  Tsanp'o  Prince  of  Kueile, 
with  the  rank  of  general,  and  Mangpuchih  Buke  of  Ankuo, 
giving  to  each  an  iron  tablet  of  office,  and  rewarding  them 
with  many  valuable  presenta.  She  afterwards  ordered 
Tsanp'o  to  lead  his  warriors  to  Hnugynanku  to  take  part 
in  the  fight.  Shortly  after  he  died,  and  was  canonized  by 
special  decree  as  Governor- general  of  Anhsi. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Chinshih  (700)  the  T'ufan  again  sent 
one  of  their  generals,  Cli'umangpuchih,  who  invaded  Liang- 
chou,  and  closely  invested  Ch'angsunghsien.  The  governor- 
general  of  the  armies  and  cities  of  Lnngyu,  T'ang 
Hsiuching,  fought  a  battle  with  Mangpuchih  at  Hnng- 
yuanku,  and  killed  two  of  his  lieutenant-generals  and 
2500  men. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Ch'angan  (702)  the  tsanp'u,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  over  10,000  men,  invaded  Hsichou.  The 
governor,  Ch'eu  TatzM,  fought  in  all  four  battles  with  the 
rebels,  defeated  them  on  each  occasion,  and  cut  off  more  than 
1000  heads.  Thereupon  the  T'ufan  sent  Lunraiaa  and  others 
on  a  mission  to  the  imperial  court  to  beg  for  peace.  The 
Empress  entertained  them  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace, 
and  exhibited  a  hundred  games  in  the  courtyard.  Lunmisa 
said,  "  Your  servant  was  born  in  border  wastes,  and  hiis 
never  heard  before  the  music  of  China ;  may  your  servant,  bo 
permitted  to  look  more  closely  P"  The  Empress  allowed  his 
request.  Thereupon  Lunraisa  and  his  colleagues  all  laughed 
and  danced  for  joy.  He  bowed  his  thanks,  saying,  "  Tour 
slave  kneels  to  your  sacred  Majesty,  who  has  treated  him 
from  first  to  last  with  magnificent  ceremony,  and  also  allowed 
him  a  close  inspection  of  wonderful  music,  such  as  he  has 
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never  seen  in  his  life.  He  is  a  mean  thing,  of  no  account, 
and  how  can  he  look  up  to  acknowledge  celestial  favour? 
He  can  only  wish  in  his  heart  that  your  great  house  may 
endure  for  a  myriad  years." 

The  next  year  they  sent  another  mission  with  a  thousand 
horses  and  two  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  to  beg  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  The  Empress  granted  it.  At  this 
time  the  subject  states  on  the  southern  border  of  T^ufan, 
^'Nepa^Sl),  and  P'olomSn  (Central  India),  both  revolted,  and 
the  tsanp'u  went  himself  to  punish  them,  but  died  during  the 
war.  His  sons  disputed  for  the  throne  a  long  time,  till  the 
people  elected  the  son  of  Ch'inuhsilung,  Ch'ilisotsan,  to  be 
tsanp*u,  who  was  at  the  time  seven  years  old.  In  the  reign 
of  Chungtsung,  in  the  Ist  year  of  Shfinlung  (705),  a  T*ufan 
mission  arrived  to  announce  the  death  of  their  ruler.  The 
emperor  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  closed  the  court 
lor  one~3ay. 

They  again  sent  the  chief  minister,  Hsitnngj^ku,  to  ask  for  a  matrimonial 
alliance.  No  reply  was  given.  Li  Chihku  had  proposed  to  attack  the  Man 
tribes  of  Yaochon(32),  so  as  to  cut  off  the  T'ufan  gnides,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
decree,  had  led  the  Chiennan  levies  against  them.  The  Man  chief  reported  the 
affair  to  the  enemy,  killed  Chihkn,  offering  his  body  in  sacrifice  to  heayen,  and 
invaded  Shu  Han.  A  decree  appointed  T'ang  Chiuch§ng  commander  of  the 
army  of  Yaochou  and  Chiinchou,  to  lead  an  army  to  attack  them.  The  enemy 
had  bridged  the  river  Tangpi  (Chinsha  R.)  with  iron  chains  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  Hsi  Erh  Man,  and  built  a  walled  city  to  protect  the 
bridge.  Chiucheng  broke  the  chains  and  levelled  the  walls,  and  erected  an  inm 
pillar  on  the  T'iench*ih  (lake),  engraved  with  a  record  of  his  prowess. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Chinglung  (708)  the  mission  of  alliance  was  sent  back. 
Some  proposed  that,  as  they  had  come  to  receive  a  princess,  and  besides  to  leaiii 
the  Chinese  language,  they  should  not  be  sent  back,  but  the  Emperor  replied  that 
China  must  be  just  in  its  relations  with  barbarians,  and  refused. 

Soon  afterwards  the  grandmother  of  the  tsanp'u  sent  the 
chief  minister,  Hsitungjfi,  who  oflfered  to  the  Emperor  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  and  asked  for  a  matrimonial  alliance 
for  her  grandson.  Chungtsung  gave  his  adopted  child  the 
daughter  of  Shouli,  prince  of  Yung,  with  the  title  of  Princess 
of  Chinch'feng.  From  this  date  tribute  was  offered  every 
year.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Chinglung  (709),  in  the  11th 
month,  they  sent  a  mission  headed  by  the  chief  minister 
Shangtsanch'o  (whose  surname  was   Hsila},   to   receive  the 
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__  ride.     The  Emperor  entertained  them  in  the  ball-grounda 
within  the    park,  and   ordered    hia   own  son-in-law  Yang^'^ 
ShSnchiao  to  pliiy  with  the  T'ufan  envoy  at  the  ball-game, 
Chungtsung  at  the  head  of  hia  Court  looking  on. 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  4th  year  {710),  the  Emperor 
wrote,  "  The  sages  spread  civilization  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  their  hearts,  the  kings  of  old  extended  benevolence 
to  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  without  excluding  foreigners, 
BO  that  their  fame  was  diffused  far  and  near  and  all  things 
flourished.  Afterwards  the  glorious  Chou  ruled  the  empire;, 
and  adopted  measures  for  conciliating  distant  people.  When 
the  powerful  Han  flourished  they  originated  a  policy  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  special  view  to  permanence,  and  they 
are  an  excellent  model  for  imperial  rulers.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  spirila  above  the  rule  of  the  empire,  nud  are 
anxious  to  follow  the  good  deeds  of  our  predecessors  and 
institute  a  lasting  concord.  As  regards  the  T'ufan,  their 
abode  is  in  the  west  country,  from  which,  soon  after  the  rise 
of  our  imperial  house,  they  came  early  with  tribute.  The 
learned,  warlike  and  holy  Emperor  T'aitsung,  whose  virtue 
was  wide  as  heaven  and  earth,  with  anxious  care  for  the 
myriads  of  his  people,  determined  to  put  away  weapons  and 
armour,  and  maintain  relations  of  alliance  and  friendship, 
and  for  some  tens  of  years  the  world  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
Since  this  time,  when  the  Princess  W^nch'Sng  went  and 
civilized  this  country,  many  of  their  customs  have  been 
changed.  But  our  borders  have  been  constantly  full  of 
troops,  and  their  Fan  tribes  have  often  experienced  loss  and 
disaster.  Now  however  the  tsanp'u,  and  the  k'otun(33)  hia 
grandmother,  and  the  chiefs  have  for  several  years  shown 
true  submission,  and  with  a  view  to  cement  the  ancient 
bonds  of  kinship  they  now  ask  to  renew  friendship.  The 
Princess  of  Chinch'eng  is  our  little  daughter,  and  we  are 
very  fond  of  her,  but,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  our  subjects, 
we  compassionate  the  black-haired  people;  and,  as  by  granting 
their  request  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace,  the 
border  lands  will  be  untroubled  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
at  rest,  we  sever  the  bond  of  aflfection  for  the  good  of  the 
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state.  We  found  for  her  a  foreign  home,  and  with  due  em- 
ployment of  all  ceremony  bestow  her  on  the  T'ufan  tsanp'u. 
In  this  present  month  the  cortege  will  start,  and  we  purpose 
ourselves  to  accompany  it  outside  the  city." 

The  Emperor  ordered  Chi  Ch'una  to  escort  the  princess, 
as  the  Prince  of  Ghianghsia  formerly  did  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  the  Princess  W6nch'6ng,  but  he  declined  to 
go.  A  second  appointment  was  made  with  the  same  result, 
until  finally  the  general  Yang  Chii  was  despatched.  In  the 
same  month  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  Shihp'inghsien  to^ 
escort  the  princess,  and  the  imperial  tent  was  pitched  beside 
the  Paich'ingp'a,  where  he  entertained  the  princes  and 
high  ministers  and  the  T'ufan  envoy  at  a  banquet,  during 
which,  when  the  wine  had  circulated,  he  called  the  T'ufan 
envoy  to  the  front,  and  told  him  what  a  young  child  the 
princess  was,  and  how  he  had  severed  the  bonds  of  love  to 
send  her  to  be  married  so  far  away.  The  sovereign  wept 
and  sobbed  for  a  long  time. 

The  presents  were  several  tens  of  thousand  pieces  of  brocaded  and  plain  sQkfi, 
and  comprised  various  kinds  of  apparatus,  with  skilled  workmen,  ai  well  as 
Chintz*  ti  musical  instruments. 

He  then  commanded  the  ministers  of  his  court  to  compose 
farewell  verses.  He  specially  pardoned  the  Shihp'inghsien 
criminals,  and  remitted  the  taxes  of  the  inhabitants  for 
one  year.  He  changed  the  name  of  Shihp'inghsien  to 
Chinch'Snghsien,  the  lake  to  Phunin  lake,  and  ordered 
the  spot  to  be  called  henceforward  the  place  of  sad  parting. 
After  the  princess  had  reached  T'ufan,  they  built  a  new  city 
for  her  residence. 

When  Chang  Yuanpiao  was  governor-general  of  Anhsi, 
he  frequently  attacked  and  plundered  the  northern  borders  of 
the  T'ufan.  They  were  inwardly  very  angry  in  consequence, 
although  outwardly  all  was  peace.  When  Yang  Chii  was 
governor  of  Shanchou,  the  T'ufan  sent  envoys  to  him  with 
many  valuable  presents,  and  asked  for  the  Chiuch'ii(34) 
territory  in  Hohsi,  as  dowry  for  the  princess  of  Chinoh'dng. 
Chii  then  wrote  a  memorial  to  recommend  that  it  should  be 
J  given.  Thus  the  T'ufan  gained  possession  of  Chiuch'ii,  a 
fertile  and  rich  territory,  where  they  could  encamp  troops  and 
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isture  their  herds,  which  was  also  close  to  the  T'ang  border, 
and  from  this  time  they  again  revolted  and  began   to  lead 
warriors  to  invade  and  plunder,-^ 
In  the  2nd  year  of  K'aiyuan  (714), 

Their  miiusteT  Feataypa  spat  u  li^tter  to  the  miimti^ra  of  etaie  to  uk  t}iem  to 
coaclnde  a  sworu  ti«sly  Qxing  tlio  boimdHry  at  Hoi^aa,  and  propo««d  the  officer 
Haieli  Wan  to  be  sttnt  foe  the  purposa.  The  Emperor  ordivred  Yso  Ch'nng  and 
his  colleagues  to  answer  the  despatih,  imd  appointed  Hrieb  Wan  to  take  tho 
treat]'  of  tho  Sh^nlunR  period  to  tliem.  The  Tufnn  afterwai^  eent  tha 
historiographer  Shangch'inlsang,  named  Uslla,  to  offer  to  the  emperor  the  teit  of 
'     the  treatf,  but  it  vns  not  concluded. 

in  the  autumn,  the  T'ufan  generals  Ffintayen  and  Ch'ilihsii, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  over  100,000  men,  plundered 
Linfaochiiu,  and  also  invaded  and  plundered  Lanchou  and 
Weichou,  carrying  off  with  them  the  government  sheep  and 
horses.  Yaog  Ch'ii,  repentant  and  afraid,  killed  himself 
by  drinking  poison.  The  Emperor  Tnantsunj*  appointed 
Hsiieh  No  commander-in-chief  in  Lungyu,  with  "Wang  Chiiii 
to  lead  troops  to  attack  them  in  the  rear  ;  and  issued  a  decree 
to  collect  a  large  army  for  hira  to  go  in  person  to  chastise  th era. 
The  generals  and  warriors  were  enlisted,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  the  start.  Meanwhile,  however,  Chiin  and  the  rest  fell 
in  with  the  robbers  at  Wuchiehyi  in  Weiyuan.  The  general 
in  command  of  the  van,  Wang  Haiping,  waa  killed  fighting 
bravely,  but 'Chiin  advanced  at  tho  head  of  his  troops,  and 
inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  T'ufan  army,  killing  some  tens 
of  thousands  and  recovering  all  the  sheep  and  horses  that 
they  wore  carrying  off.  The  remnant  of  the  enemy  fled  to  i. 
the  north  and  died  in  heaps,  one  followed  on  the  other,  so" 
that  the  current  of  the  T'ao  river  was  stopped.  The 
sovereign  then  gave  up  his  project  of  proceeding  himself, 
and  appointed  Ni  Joahui  to  go  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  army,  and  also  to  sacrifice  at  the  funeral  of  "Wang 
Haiping  before  his  return.  The  T'ufan  sent  their  chief 
minister  Tsung^yintzK  to  the  T'ao  river  to  sacrifice  to  their 
dead  and  lost  warriors,  and  also  to  call  at  the  barrier  to  ask 
for  peace,  which  the  Emperor  refused. 

tminialera  of  elate  reported  us  follows:  The  T'ufuu  originnlly  had  the 
)  ii»er  "■  •'"'  b"""''nrT,  but  on  acL'ount  of  the  princess  the  riyer  was 
.  ft  Willi  uia  two  camps  eitabliibed  at  Tuahiw  and  Chiuch'ti, 
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200  li  dutant  from  Chuhih.  Now  that  thej  bare  broken  the  tnatf,  we  propon 
tij  df-iitroy  the  bridge,  and  again  goaid  the  river  according  to  treatj.  A  decne 
wa?j  i.S'>nc'd  accordin;?ly.  The  general  TTeicb'ih  Huai  was  despatched  u  earoj  to 
T'ufan  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  princess. 

From  this  date  they  annually  harassed  the  borders.  Kno 
Chihyiin  and  Wang  Chlin  were  in  turn  appointed  Governor- 
general  of  Hohsi  to  oppose  them.  The  T'ufan,  exulting  in 
the  strength  of  their  warriors,  whenever  they  sent  despatches 
II  to  court,  asked  for  the  ceremonies  of  equal  nations,  and  used 
rude  and  disrespectful  language,  so  that  the  Emperor  was 
very  angry. 

A  mirisioQ  came  as  far  as  Lint^ao,  but  a  decree  refused  them  admittance.  The 
PrincesH  of  Chinch*  cng  sent  a  letter  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  listen  to  them  and  to 
nmcw  friendly  rcktions,  concluding  with  the  words:  **The  tsanp'o  and  his 
officerB  wish  to  make  a  sworn  treaty  and  to  engraye  it  on  stone."  The  T*n£u 
sent  another  mission  to  the  Emperor  with  this  despatch :  "  The  Emperor  Hsiaoho 
grunt4Kl  a  sworn  treaty,  and  at  that  time  the  T'ang  ministers  of  state,  Ln  Ch*in- 
wang,  "NVei  Yuanchung,  Li  Chiao,  Chi  Ch^una  and  others,  in  all  twenty-two 
pr^rsons,  concluded  a  sworn  ceremony  with  the  T'ufan  soTereign  and  offioen. 
When  the  Kmpcror  Ilsiaoho  died  and  the  exalted  Emperor  succeeded,  he  kept  iq» 
peaceful  relations  as  of  old.  But  the  chief  ministers  of  the  T'ang,  whose  names 
arc  engraved  on  the  treaty,  are  all  dead,  and  the  present  ministers  do  not  follow 
tlie  former  treaty ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  ceremony.  The  envoy 
launch' ili  and  others,  from  iirst  to  last  seven  missions,  have  been  sent,  but  we 
have  not  been  honoured  with  a  favourable  reply.  Moreover,  Chang  Ynanpiao 
and  i^i  Chihku  have  led  troops  to  plunder  and  oppress  the  state  of  your  son-in- 
law,  HO  that  the  oaths  have  been  broken  and  war  ensued.  Should  my  iather- 
in-law  be  pleased  to  wash  away  and  pardon  bygone  faults,  and  let  all  be  merged 
in  a  gn.>at  peace,  your  son-in-law  will  keep  it  faithfully.  But  if  the  sworn 
ceremony  be  not  repeated,  there  will  be  no  trust ;  and  we  are  waiting  to  make  t 
new  oath.  Your  son-in-law  himself  manages  state  affairs,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
subordinates,  and  he  is  anxious  to  give  to  the  people  a  lasting  peace.    Although 

/  my  father-in-law  is  at  peace  with  us,  yet  his  heart  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 
Why  in  this  ?  "  He  also  said  :  **  My  father-in-law  blames  Ch'ilihsii  for  flnlirting 
warriors,  but  these  were  only  new  soldiers  sent  to  replace  old,  and  they  were  not 
specially  enlisted.  Formerly,  all  the  border  land  was  neutral  from  Paishui,  until 
lately  the  general  Kuo  encamped  troops  there  and  built  a  waUed  city,  and  your 
son-in-law  in  consequence  also  erected  a  city.  If  there  be  peace  between  the 
two  countries,  these  will  bo  available  for  the  reception  of  missions,  if'  tiiere  be  no 
intercourse  for  guarding  the  frontier.     He  is  also  suspicious  of  our  friendship 

P  with  the  T'uchiieh  Kuch\>lu(3«3).  Our  intercourse  is  of  long  standing,  andonr 
houses  were  once  allied,  but  now  there  is  no  communication.**  He  sent  predous 
vaJH>H  and  cups  as  offerings.  The  Emperor  replied  :  **  When  the  old  alliAWf^ 
made,  the  document  was  drawn  up,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  thu  old 
treaty ;  *  *  and  he  refused  to  allow  a  new  ceremony.  Having  entertained  the  envoy, 
he  m>nt  him  back  with  valuable  gifts  for  the  tsanp'o.  From  this  time  they  sent 
yearly  tribute,  and  did  not  trouble  the  borders. 
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^£l  the  10th  yesr  (722)  they  attacked  the  emnU  Piilu(36)  state,  the  eoverei^  of  ?  I 

vhicb,  Hucbinmang,  lent  a  letter  to  Chnng  Hi^ia^air,  the  gOTemor-geDeral  of  ^  I 

Peit'ing,  in  which  he  uviil;  "Pula  it  the  west  gate  of  (he  T'ang,  and  if  it  be  I 

lost  the  itatea  of  the  ireatera  coimCry  will  all  be  Bobdued  hy  the  T'ufiiD.     Your  I 

Emllencj  muat  devise  a  plan  t«  prereiit  this."     Heiaasuag  awenCed,  and  seat  I 

the  tieutflnnnt-govumor  of  Bule  Koahjar  Chang  Sstili  with  4000  toot  and  horsa.  I 

They  marched  night  and  daj,  joined  the  arrny  of  Mui^hinmangf  and  attacked  the  I 

Tofan  on   two  sidea,  killing  some  tens  of  thonsanda,  capturing  many  Biiit9  of  I 

armour,  weapons,  horees  and  eheep,  and  recoTHring  all  the  old  territory  of  the  nine  I 

oitiea  which  had  betn  lost.     When  the  Pulu  prinoo  (Uet  mme  to  the  imperial  I 

court,  he  traaled  tha  Emperor  as  his  own  father,  and  after  returning  to  bis  I 

Mimtry  he  cslahlished  the  Suiyuancliiin  to  oppose  the  T'ufnn.  and  then  resulted  I 

constant  battles  every  year.     The  T'nfsn  alwaya  Baid :  "  We  do  not  eovet  your  i   I 

Btste,  but  only  want  to  borrow  >  load  to  attack  the  tour  chSn."    On  thi*  account,  [   I 

for  a  mceesaion  of  yeai^,  they  sent  ao  anniea.     Thereupon,  the  goTemor-geneial  y  .1 

of  Lnngyu  Wang  Chiinp'i  proposed  a  deKp  inratdon  by  wnj  of  retaliation.    In  f   I 

the  12th   year  [T21]  he   defeated  the  T'ufiui,   and  presented  captives  to  the  I    I 

Then  he  sacrificed  to  the  mountains.     When  the  ceremony  I 

was  over,  the  high  officer  Chang  Yueh  memorialized  :  "  The  1 

T'ufan  are  hostile  and  rebellious,  and  deserve  to  be  destroyed  ] 

by   the   myriad.     But   another   punitive   expedition   would  ] 

surely  result  in  distress  and  loss.     For  ten  years  and  more  I 

the  soldiers  of  Kan,  Liang,  Ho,  and  Shan  have  been  marched  I 

and  sent  abroad  without  ceasing,  and  although  they  have  I 

been  victorious,  yet  there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  re-  I 

cuperate  the  losses.     I  hear  that  they  have  repented  of  their  I 

misdeeds  and  beg  for  peace,  and  trust  that  your  majesty  will  I 

despatch  envoj-s  to  accept  their  kotoua  of  submission  so  as  to  I 

give  rest  to  the  borders,    that  the    black-haired    raoe    may  I 

prosper  accordingly."     The  Emperor  replied  :  "  Wait  till  we  1 

have  consulted  Wang  Chiinp'i."     Yueh,  as  he  went  out,  said  1 

to  Yuan  Ch'ienyo  :  "Chiinp'i  is  brave,  but  devoid  of  judg-  I 

ment,  and  thinks  himself  capable  of  anything.     If  there  ba  I 

peace  between  the  two  countries,  how  can  he  acquire  fame  P  I 

As  soon  as  he  comes  and  details  his  plans,  my  advice  will  I 

be   disregarded."      Chiinp'i    afterwards   had   audience   and  I 

memorialized   on   the   subject,   begging  to   send    troops   to  I 

invade  their  country  deeply  and  punish  them.  I 

In  the  1st  month  of  the  15th  year  (727)    Chunp'i  led  I 

aa    army  and    defeated    the   T'ufan   to   the   west    of   tha  / 1 

Ch'inghai     (Kokonor),    and    returned    carrj-ing    off    their  I 
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^^gg^g^  waggons,  sheep,  and  horses.  Before  this,  the 
T'ufan  general  Hsinolo,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  had  invaded 
and  attacked  Tatonku,  and  he  afterwards  marched  to  assault 
KanchoUy  burning  towns  and  villages.  Chiinp'i  was  afraid 
of  their  prowess,  and  dared  not  go  out  to  fight.  Meanwhile, 
there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
rebels  were  frozen  to  death,  so  that  they  retired  by  the  west 
road  of  the  Chishihchiin.  Ghiinp'i  had  previously  ordered 
men  to  go  secretly  into  the  enemy's  borders  and  bum  all  the 
grass  along  the  road  by  which  they  were  returning,  so  that 
when  the  retreating  army  of  Hsinolo  reached  Tafeich'uan, 
and  the  warriors  put  off  their  armour  and  turned  out  their 
horses,  the  herbage  was  all  destroyed,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  horses  were  starved  to  death.  Chiinp'i,  with  the  governor 
of  Gh'inchou  and  others,  led  troops  to  attack  them  in  the 
rear,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  west  of  the  Ch'inghai* 
The  water  of  the  sea  was  frozen  at  the  time,  and  the  troops 
marched  across  upon  the  ice.  At  the  same  time,  Hsinolo  had 
crossed  the  Tafeich'uan,  having  left  behind  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ch'inghai  his  baggage  waggons,  and  disabled  soldiers. 
Chiinp'i  let  loose  his  troops,  and  returned  with  the  captives 
and  booty. 

In  the  9th  month  of  the  same  year  the  T'ufan  generals, 
Hsinolo  Eunglu  and  Chulung  Mangpuchih,  assaulted  and  de* 
stroyed  the  city  of  Euachou(37),  capturing  the  governor,  T'ien 
Yuanhsien,  and  Shou,  the  father  of  Chiinp'i.  They  carried 
off  the  army  stores  and  provisions  from  the  city,  demolished 
the  walls  and  then  returned.  They  next  attacked  the 
Yiimen  garrison,  and  Ch'anglohsien,  the  governor  of  which 
city,  Chia  Shihshun,  bravely  defended  it  for  80  days  until 
they  retired. 

On  the  way  back  they  raToged  Anhsi.    The  lieutenant-goyemor,  Chao  Yich&i, 
attacked,  and  drove  them  away. 

Soon  after,  Wang  Chiinp'i  was  killed  by  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Huiho  (Ouigours).  The  Emperor  appointed  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  Hsiao  Sung,  governor- 
general  of  Hohsi,  and  commissioned  the  general,  Chang 
Shoukuei,  appointed  governor  of  Kuachou,  to  rebuild  the 
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city  walls,  and  call  back  the  inhabitants  to  resume  their 
former  occupations.  At  this  time  the  fame  and  prowess  of 
Hsinolo  Kunglu  waa  much  dreaded,  and  Hsiao  Sung  sent 
back  dcaertera  to  T'ufun  to  report  that  he  was  in  secret 
cominuoication  with  China,  whereupon  the  tsanp'u  recalled, 
and  put  him  to  death. 

Next  year  in  the  autumn  the  T'ufan  general  Hstmolang 
led  another  army  to  attack  Kuachou,  the  governor  of  which 
led  out  his  troops  and  drove  tliem  back.  The  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu,  governor  of  Shanchon,  Chang  Ohihliaog, 
led  troops  to  K'opoku  on  the  S.W.  of  the  Ch'inghai,  and 
fought  there  a  battle  with  the  T'ufan,  greatly  defeating  them. 
Boon  after  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  armies  of  Chishih 
and  Mom^n  came  np  together  and  united  with  Chihliang  in 
the  pursuit.  They  captured  the  city  of  Tamomen,  taking 
over  1000  prisoners,  capturing  1000  horses,  500  yaks  and 
a  large  quantity  of  material,  weapons,  clothes  and  property. 
They  afterwards  burnt  the  Lotoch'iao  (camel  bridge)  and 
returned. 

In  the  8th  month  he  again  sent  the  lieutenant-general  Tu 
Pink'o  with  4000  croaahow-men,  who  engaged  the  T'ufan 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Oh'ilien  and  fought  from  mom 
to  sunset,  separating  and  again  meeting  in  battle,  the  rebels 
Buffering  severe  loss,  while  their  assistant- general  was  killed. 
Five  thousand  heads  were  presented.  The  rebels  defeated 
fled  in  confusion  into  the  mountains,  and  cries  of  lamentation 
resounded  from  the  four  quarters.  When  the  Emperor  first 
heard  of  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  T'ufan,  he  said  to  the 
miiiiaters  of  his  court :  "  The  T'ufan,  overbearing  and  blood- 
thirsty, are  come,  presuming  on  their  strength.  We  have 
just  examined  the  maps  of  the  country,  to  find  the  strong 
and  weak  points,  and  ourselves  indicated  them  to  the  generals 
in  command,  and  they  will  surely  be  defeated."  In  a  few 
days  the  open  despatch  (to  announce  victory)  arrived. 

In  the  17th  year  (729)  the  commander-in-chief  of  S 
Wei,  Prince  of  Ilsinan,  led  another  army  to  Lungyu  aW 
captured  their  Shibp'uch'eng(38),  cutting  off  over  400  heaj 
and  taking  over  200   prisoners.     He   then   garrisoned 
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city  of  Shihp'u  and  presented  the  captives  bound  at  the 
imperial  ancestral  temple. 

The  Emperor  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  general  P'ei  Ming,  in  which  he  Mid: 
**  Should  any  one  dare  to  hide  fame  acquired  in  hatUe  and  prevent  it>  being 
rewarded,  let  the  warrior  himself  report  it,  and  the  general  and  civil  officer  shall 
both  bo  executed.  If  any  hang  back  from  the  fight,  the  whole  rank  shall  be 
punished  by  martial  law.  The  successfiil  capturer  of  the  prince  shall  be 
appointed  a  chief  general.**  Thereupon  the  warriors  pressed  on  yet  more 
bravely.  The  T'ufan  sent  a  Nangku  (a  civil  officer)  to  present  this  letter  at  the 
barrier:  **  Lunmangjd  and  Lunch'ijd,  both  commanders  of  10,000  men,  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  tsanp*u  to  ask  pardon  of  the  governor.  Cor  two 
nations  are  allied  by  bonds  of  affinity,  but  yesterday  the  Miponnng  Gh*iang  tod 
the  Tanghsiang  quarrelled,  and  in  consequence  our  two  nations  lost  their  good 
understanding.  We  did  not  listen,  the  T*ang  also  ought  not  to  listen.  Let  the 
governor  send  a  confidential  officer  to  return  with  the  nangku  to  discnse  a  swom 
treaty.** 

Thereupon  the  T'ufan  sent  successive  missions  to  ask  for 
peace.  Yu  Prince  of  Chung  and  Huangf  u  Weiming  reported 
on  the  subject  and  personally  pressed  the  advantages  of 
friendly  intercourse.  The  Emperor  replied:  "The  T'ufan 
tsan'pu  sent  to  us  the  other  year  a  despatch  couched  in  dis- 
respectful and  improper  terms,  and  we  resolved  to  punish 
him.  How  then  can  there  be  peace?"  Weiming  answered: 
*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  the  tsanp'u  was  still 
a  child  and  could  not  have  behaved  in  this  way.  It  must 
have  been  the  general  in  command  of  the  frontier  army,  who, 
wishing  to  gain  temporary  fame,  forged  this  letter  to  excite 
the  anger  of  your  Majesty.  The  two  nations  then  broke  off 
relations,  and  armies  were  set  in  motion  which  gained 
temporary  advantage,  and  they  then  privately  took  credit  for 
themselves  and  sent  false  reports  of  their  achievements  to 
plot  for  official  promotion.  Thus  many  myriads  were  wasted 
and  with  no  gain  to  the  state,  and  now  the  people  of  Hohdi 
and  Lungyu  are  sick  and  famished,  all  from  this  cause. 
May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  despatch  a  mission  to  visit 
the  Princess  of  Chinch'^ng,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  tsanp'u  personally,  ordering  him  to 
bow  down  in  acknowledgment  of  vassalage,  and  thereby 
confer  lasting  tranquillity  on  the  borders.  This  policy 
would  give  peace  to  the  people  for  long  ages."  The 
Emperor    approved    his    words,    and    sent    Weiming  and 
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the  eunuch  Chang  Yuanfang  on  a  mission  of  inquiry  to  the 
T'ufan. 

Weiraing  and  Yuanfang  went  to  T'ufan,  and  when  they 
had  aeen  the  tsanp'u  and  the  princess,  they  made  known  the 
resolution  of  the  Emperor.  The  tsanp'u  and  the  rest  were 
rejoiced  that  their  request  for  peace  had  been  accepted,  and 
produced  all  the  imperial  despatches  they  had  received  from 
the  period  ChSnkuan  downwards,  for  the  inspection  of 
Weiming.  He  ordered  hia  high  minister,  Mingbailieh,  to 
accompany  Weiming  and  his  colleagues  to  court,  and  to  , 
present  this  humble  despatch:  "Your  son-in-iaw's  relation-  j 
ship  with  his  fatber-in-law  is  of  long  standing,  being  derived 
from  a  former  emperor,  and  he  baa,  moreover,  been  honoured  ' 
with  the  gift  of  the  princess  of  Chinch'eng,  so  that  we  were 
allied  as  one  family,  and  all  people  under  heaven  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace.  Meanwhile,  however,  Chang  Ynanpiao 
and  La  Chihku,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  first  moved 
soldiers  and  horses,  and  invaded  and  plundered  T'ufan,  and 
consequently,  the  frontier  generals  have  been  constantly 
attacking  each  other,  and  down  to  the  present  day  there 
have  been  battle  and  strife.  Your  nephew,  on  account  of  the 
aforetime  Princess  Wench'fing,  and  of  the  present  Princess 
of  Chinch'eng,  is  deeply  mindful  of  the  duties  of  relationship, 
and  would  not  dare  to  be  disrespectful.  But  when  quite 
young  he  was  deceived  by  the  generals  on  the  frontier,  who 
concocted  quarrels  and  disturbance;  he  submits  to  the 
correction  of  his  father-in-law,  and  begs  him  to  investigate 
the  affair  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  alliance ;  ten  thousand 
deaths  would  be  a  sufficient  atonement.  He  has  before  sent 
several  envoys  to  the  imperial  court,  but  all  have  been 
turned  back  by  the  frontier  generals.  Therefore  he  did  not 
dare  to  send  a  memorial  himself,  but  last  winter  the  Princess 
sent  as  envoy  Louchungshihjo  on  a  special  mission,  and  the 
envoy  sent  in  return  to  see  the  princess  has  been  gratefully 
received.  Your  son-in-law,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  at  this 
mark  of  favour,  sends  as  bearer  of  this  letter  Slingbsilieb, 
with  the  general  Lianghsiehhoyeh  as  assistant  envoy.  When 
llinghailieh  ia  admitted  to  audience,  he  will  report  clearly 
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never  seen  in  his  life.     He  is  a  mean  thing,  of  no  account, 

and  how  can  he  look  up  to  acknowledge  celestial  favour? 

He  can  only  wish  in  his  heart  that  your  great  house  may 

endure  for  a  myriad  years." 

The  next  year  they  sent  another  mission  with  a  thousand 

horses    and    two   thousand  ounces  of    gold,  to   beg  for  a 

matrimonial  alliance.     The  Empress  granted  it.     At  this 

time  the  subject  states  on  the  southern  border  of  T'ufan, 

'^Nopal(31),  and  P'olomen  (Central  India),  both  revolted,  and 

the  tsanp'u  went  himself  to  punish  them,  but  died  during  the 

war.     His  sons  disputed  for  the  throne  a  long  time,  till  the 

people  elected  the  son  of  Ch'inuhsilung,  Gh'ilisotsan,  to  be 

t.sunp*u,  who  was  at  the  time  seven  years  old.     In  the  reign 

of  Chungtsung,  in  the  Ist  year  of  Shfinlung  (705),  a  T'ufau 

mission  arrived  to  announce  the  death  of  their  ruler.     The 

emperor  went  into  mourning  for  Jiim,  and  closed  the  court 

lor  one  day. 

Tliey  a«:puii  Aent  the  chief  minister,  IlMtungjdkn,  to  ask  for  a  matrimonud 
iillianec.  No  reply  was  pvcQ.  Li  Chihku  hod  proposed  to  attack  the  Man 
tiibes  of  Yaochou(32),  so  as  to  cut  off  the  T'ufan  guides,  and,  in  obedience  to  a 
decree,  had  kd  the  Chiennan  levies  agnin{>t  them.  The  Man  chief  reported  the 
a  if  air  to  the  enemy,  killed  Chihku,  offering  his  body  in  sacrifice  to  heayeii,  and 
invaded  Shu  Ilan.  A  decree  appointed  T'ang  Chiuch^ng  commander  of  the 
anny  of  Yaochou  and  Chiinchou,  to  lead  an  army  to  attack  thenu  The  enemy 
liud  bridged  the  river  Yangpi  (Chinsha  R.)  with  iron  chains  as  a  means  of 
conimniiicuti(m  with  the  Hsi  Erh  Man,  and  built  a  walled  city  to  protect  the 
brid<j;e.  Chiucheng  broke  the  chains  and  levelled  the  walls,  and  erected  an  iron 
l)illar  on  the  T'iench'ih  (lake),  engraved  with  a  record  of  his  prowess. 
y  In  the  2nd  year  of  Chinglung  (708)  the  mission  of  alliance  was  sent  back. 

Some  proposed  that,  as  they  hod  come  to  receive  a  princess,  and  besides  to  lean 
the  Chinese  language,  they  should  not  bo  sent  back,  but  the  Emperor  replied  that 
C'hina  must  be  just  in  its  relations  with  barbarians,  and  refused. 

Soon  afterwards  the  grandmother  of  the  tsanp'u  sent  the 
chief  minister,  Hsitungje,  who  offered  to  the  Emperor  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  and  asked  for  a  matrimonial  alliance 
ibr  her  grandson.  Chungtsung  gave  his  adopted  child  the 
daughter  of  Shouli,  prince  of  Yung,  with  the  title  of  Princess 
of  Chinch'fing.  From  this  date  tribute  was  offered  every 
year.  In  the  3rd  year  of  Chinglung  (709),  in  the  11th 
month,  they  sent  a  mission  headed  by  the  chief  minister 
Shangtsancho  (whose  surname  was  Hsila),  to   receive  the 
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bride.     The  Emperor  entertained  them  in  the  ball-grounds 
within  the    park,  and   ordered    his  own  son-in-law  Yang^y 
Sh^nchiao  to  play  with  the  T'ufan  envoy  at  the  ball-game, 
Ghungtsung  at  the  head  of  his  Court  looking  on. 

In  the  Ist  month  of  the  4th  year  (710),  the  Emperor 
wrote,  "  The  sages  spread  civilization  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  their  hearts,  the  kings  of  old  extended  benevolence 
to  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  without  excluding  foreigners, 
so  that  their  fame  was  diffused  far  and  near  and  all  things 
flourished.  Afterwards  the  glorious  Chou  ruled  the  empire;/ 
and  adopted  measures  for  conciliating  distant  people.  When 
the  powerful  Han  flourished  they  originated  a  policy  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  special  view  to  permanence,  and  they 
are  an  excellent  model  for  imperial  rulers.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  the  spirits  above  the  rule  of  the  empire,  and  are 
anxious  to  follow  the  good  deeds  of  our  predecessors  and 
institute  a  lasting  concord.  As  regards  the  T'ufan,  their 
abode  is  in  the  west  country,  from  which,  soon  after  the  rise 
of  our  imperial  house,  they  came  early  with  tribute.  The 
learned,  warlike  and  holy  Emperor  T'aitsung,  whose  virtue 
was  wide  as  heaven  and  earth,  with  anxious  care  for  the 
myriads  of  his  people,  determined  to  put  away  weapons  and 
armour,  and  maintain  relations  of  alliance  and  friendship, 
and  for  some  tens  of  years  the  world  was  calm  and  peaceful. 
Since  this  time,  when  the  Princess  W6nch'6ng  went  and 
civilized  this  country,  many  of  their  customs  have  been 
changed.  But  our  borders  have  been  constantly  full  of 
troops,  and  their  Fan  tribes  have  often  experienced  loss  and 
disaster.  Now  however  the  tsanp'u,  and  the  k'otun(33)  his 
grandmother,  and  the  chiefs  have  for  several  years  shown 
true  submission,  and  with  a  view  to  cement  the  ancient 
bonds  of  kinship  they  now  ask  to  renew  friendship.  The 
Princess  of  Ghinch'eng  is  our  little  daughter,  and  we  are 
very  fond  of  her,  but,  as  the  father  and  mother  of  our  subjects, 
we  compassionate  the  black-haired  people;  and,  as  by  granting 
their  request  and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  peace,  the 
border  lands  will  be  untroubled  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
at  rest,  we  sever  the  bond  of  affection  for  the  good  of  the 
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as  to  what  shall  be  kept  or  dropped,  he  being  conversant 
with  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries.  Your  son- 
in-law  will  give  clear  instructions  to  the  frontier  generals 
of  the  Fan  that  plunder  and  robbery  are  forbidden,  and  that 
if  any  subjects  of  the  Han  come  for  refuge  they  are  imme- 
diately to  be  sent  back.  He  beseechingly  implores  the 
Emperor,  his  father-in-law,  to  search  from  afar  his  red  heart, 
and  to  grant  a  renewal  of  old  friendship,  so  as  to  confer 
lasting  rest  and  joy  on  the  people.  Should  he  be  the 
recipient  of  sacred  grace,  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  your  son-in-law  will  surely  not  dare  to  be  the  first 
to  break  the  sworn  covenant.  He  reverently  offers  a  gold 
wine  vase,  a  gold  plate,  a  gold  bowl,  an  agate  wine  cup,  and 
a  piece  of  goat's  hair  cloth,  as  a  small  tribute  from  a  mean 
country.  The  Princess  of  Chinch'gng  also  presents  separately 
a  gold  duck,  plate,  bowl,  and  other  articles." 

In  the  18th  year  (730),  the  10th  month,  Minghsilieh  and 
the  rest  arrived  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor  received  them 
in  the  Hsiianch^ng  palace,  surrounded  by  his  armed  guards. 
Minghsilieh  was  a  scholar  learned  in  literature ;  he  had  been 
before  to  Ch'angan  to  receive  the  Princess  of  Ghinch'dng, 
and  at  that  occasion  all  the  court  talked  of  his  ability  and 
eloquence.  On  his  arrival,  the  Emperor  invited  him  to  a 
banquet  in  the  palace,  conversed  with  him,  and  treated  him 
most  graciously,  presenting  to  him  a  purple  robe  and  gold 
girdle  with  fish-bag,  as  well  as  seasonable  apparel,  a  silver 
plate  and  wine  vase ;  and  afterwards  entertained  him  sump- 
tuously at  a  separate  hotel.  Hsilieh  kept  the  robe  and 
girdle  as  well  as  the  other  presents,  but  declined  the  fish-bag, 
excusing  himself  thus :  **  In  our  native  country  we  do  not 
wear  this,  and  I  dare  not  keep  such  a  new  and  rare  gift" 
The  Emperor  approved  and  consented.  He  appointed  Ts'ui 
Lin  to  proceed  on  a  mission  of  reply  and  congratulation. 

They  also  asked  to  be  allowed  to  barter  horses  at  Ch'ililmg(39),  and  to  bave 
an  exchange  mart  established  at  KansuQgling.  The  minister  P*ei  Kuangt*iiig 
n'portt'd  *'  Kansiung  is  an  important  defence  to  China ;  let  it  be  rather  Ch*ihlliig.** 

At  Ch'ihling  both  nations  erected  boundary  monuments, 
and  made  a  covenant  never  to  encroach  beyond. 

At  the  same  time  the  T'ufan  envoy  memorialized:  ''The 
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'rincesa  begs  for  a  copy  of  the  Mao  Shih,  Lichi,  Tsochuan 
and  Weiilisii!in,"anda  decree  was  issued,  ordering  the  officers  ^ 
in  charge  to  write  and  give  them.  Yii  Hsiulieh  presented  this 
memorial  of  remonstrance ;  "  Your  servant  has  heard  that 
the  barbarians  are  plunderers  of  the  state.  The  classics  and 
records  contain  the  statutes  of  the  state.  The  inborn  nature 
of  the  barbarians  must  not  be  left  unchecked.  The  statutes 
contain  constant  laws,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  away.  The 
Chuan  says,  '  The  barbarians  are  not  plotting  against  and 
troubling  China,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  curb  their  wicked 
hearts,  and  if  they  be  guarded  against,  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  sorrow.'  Formerly,  when  the  Tungp'ing  Wang  came  to 
court  and  asked  for  the  Shihchi  and  the  works  of  the  philo- 
sophers, the  Emperor  of  the  Han  dynasty  refused  to  give 
them,  because  in  the  Sliihchi  there  was  much  war  strategy, 
and  in  tlie  philosophers'  works  passages  inculcating  deceitful 
stratagems.  Although  this  prince  was  a  cherished  relative 
of  the  Kan,  yet  the  Emperor  was  unwilling  to  give  him  books 
on  war.  Now  these  western  barbarians  are  plunderers  and 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  far  less  ought  they  to  be  given  the 
classics  and  statutes.  Moreover,  your  servant  has  heard  that 
the  T'ufan  are  naturally  endowed  with  energy  and  perse- 
verance, that  they  are  intelligent  and  sharp,  and  untiring  in 
their  love  for  study,  liy  reading  these  books  they  will 
■tainly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  war.     When  versed  in  the 

Ides  they  will  know  the  use  of  armies  of  defence ;  by  study 
the  Rites  they  will  know  the  times  of  disbanding  and 

mlisting  troops ;  the  Hecords  will  teach  them  that  in  war 
there  are  measures  of  deceit  and  treachery;  while  by  the 
li^says  they  will  learn  about  letters  of  reprimand  in  mutual 
intercourse.  What  is  the  advantage  of  giving  weapons  to 
plunderers,  and  of  beslowing  proviaions  on  robbers?  Your 
servant  has  heard  that  when  Lu  had  the  Kites  of  Chou,  Ch'i 
did  not  take  up  arms  against  them,  and  that  when  Wu  had 
learnt  the  use  of  chariots  in  war,  Ch'u  was  utterly  defeated ; 
the  one  from  its  keeping  the  statutes  was  an  honoured  state, 
other  from  giring  up  an  art  lost  its  territory  :  these  may 
instanced  as  models.    Moreover,  the  princess,  after  having 
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been  given  in  marriage,  and  followed  her  husband  far  away 
to  a  foreign  country,  ought  to  follow  the  barbarian  ceremonial. 
She  asks  on  the  contrary  for  valuable  books,  and  it  is  the  idea 
of  your  stupid  servant  that  this  is  not  the  request  of  the 
princess  herself,  but  suggested  by  some  refugee  who  has  fled 
to  the  north  and  is  living  among  them.     Should  your  Majesty 
think  that  it  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  good  relations  with  the 
Fan  to  break  the  faith  already  pledged,  then  there  is  no 
resource ;  but  I  beg  that  the  Ch'unch'iu  be  excluded,  when  the 
virtue  of  the  Chou  was  weak  and  the  vassal  princes  waxed 
strong,  when  each  one  adopted  rites  and  music,  and  fought 
against  the  other.     From  this  cause  falsehood  prevailed  and 
deceitful  measures  originated,  so  that  there  are  instances  of 
subjects  giving  orders  to  the  sovereign,  and  individuals  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  command  of  the  princes.     If  this 
book  be  given,  the  state  will  be  endangered.     The  Records 
say  that  Yiihsi  asked  for  the  Ch*uhsuan  and  P'anying,  where- 
upon Confucius  said :  '  Better  give  many  cities,  for  these  are 
celebrated  things,  and  must  not  be  ceded  to  any  one.'     The 
barbarians   are  covetous  and  rapacious,  value  property  and 
disregard  territory,  and  they  can  be  presented  with  silks  and 
abundance  of  jade  and  money,  but  why  need  one  obey  their 
behest  and  increase  their  knowledge  ?    Your  servant  is  the 
unworthy  occupant  of  a  post  whose  duties  are  the  care  of 
important   records,  and  is  deeply  pained  that  the   classics 
should  be  thrown  away  on  barbarians.     Under  pain  of  death 
he  presents  this  memorial  for  the  careful  consideration  of  your 
Majesty."     The  memorial  was  disregarded 

In  the  21st  year  (733),  a  decree  sent  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  Li  Sung,  on  a  friendly  mission  to  T'ufan. 
Whenever  the  T'ang  envoys  entered  their  borders,  there  were 
marshalled  on  the  spot  several  lines  of  mailed  warriors  and 
mounted  soldiers,  to  show  the  power  of  their  arms. 

In  the  22nd  year  (734)  the  general  Li  Ch'uan  was  sent  to 

erect  a  stone  monimient  at  Gh'ihling,  to  mark  the  T'ufSeoi 

frontier  line. 

The  T'ufun  sent  a  miHsion  of  thanks,  and  said :  **Thc  T*ang  and  Tufui  are 
both  f^4it  nations,  and  have  now  determined  to  make  a  treaty  of  lasting  peace. 
Fearing  IcMt  the  frontier  oihccrs  should  be  disorderly,  we  propose  that  meHenger 
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a  sent  from  both  sides  to  mnke  them  dearly  nndeiBlaiiil  this  IbkV     The 

r  appaiated  otGcen,  the  T'ofan  seat  Muigpuchib.    A  proclamation  was 

[  iBitribiited  to  all  the  cities  of  Cluennan  and  Koh«i  to  tMs  effect :   ' '  The  two 

iltiona  are  at  peace,  and  there  must  bo  no  pluadering  nor  oppression."     The; 

ken  sent  Hsinopnhai,  who  brought  tribute,  as  well  us  valuable  presents  for  distri- 

ntion  among  the  high  olSters. 

In  the  24th  year  (736),  in  the  first  month,  the  T'ufun  sent 
It  mission  with  trihute  of  the  productions  of  their  country, 
including  several  hundred  gold  and  silver  vessels  and  precious 
ornaments,  all  of  wonderful  and  Btrunge  form  and  make. 
The  Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  exhibited  outside  one  of 
the  palace  gates  for  the  inspection  of  the  officers.  The  same 
year  the  T'ufan  attacked  on  the  west  Pulu  (Balti),  which  sent 
envoys  to  the  Emperor  with  the  newa  of  their  peril.  The 
Emperor  sent  a  despatch  to  the  T'ufan  to  order  them  to  put 
down  their  arms,  hut  the  T'ufan   paid  no  attention  to  the 

»  command.  They  then  attacked  and  conquered  the  Pulu  state, 
and  the  Emperor  was  very  augry. 
At  this  time  Ts'ui  Hsiyi  was  governor-general  of  Hohsi. 
When  Ijiangchou  was  garrisoned  with  troops,  the  T'ufan 
made  a  palisade  of  trees  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  stationed 
guards  along  it.  Hsiyi  said  to  the  T'ufan  general  Ch'ilihsii : 
"  The  two  nations  are  at  peace,  what  necessity  is  there  for 
guards,  preventing  the  men  cultivating  the  soil?  I  propose 
that  all  be  disbanded,  for  us  to  be  united  as  one  family.  Is 
not  this  good  policy  P  "  Ch'ilihsii  replied;  "The  governor 
is  honourable  and  sincere,  and  his  word  is  to  be  trusted,  but 
I  fear  that  his  government  ia  not  ao  entirely  to  bo  relied  on, 
and  if  one  out  of  ten  thousand  be  hostile  and  catch  us  unpre- 
pared, we  shall  repent  to  no  purpose."  Hsiyi  strongly  urged 
his  proposition,  and  sent  soldiers,  who  made  a  sworn  covenant 
with  Ch'ilihsii  and  his  people,  sacrificing  white  dogs.  Both 
then  removed  their  guards,  and  the  T'ufan  herds  were  sent 
out  to  pasture  throughout  the  country.  Soon  after  Hsiyi  sent 
Sun  Hui  to  court  to  report  the  affair.  Hui,  wishing  to  gain 
praise  for  himself,  memorialized:  "  The  T'ufun  are  nupre- 
^^  pared,  and  if  we  send  troops  to  surprise  them  we  shall  be 
^^L,Tictorious."  The  Emperor  sent  Chao  Huitaung  to  return 
^^■'Ifrith  all  speed  with  Sun  Hui  to  see  what  was  best  to  do. 
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When  Huitsung  and  his  party  arrived  at  Liangchou,  they 
forged  a  decree,  ordering  Hsiyi  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
Hsiyi  had  no  course  but  to  obey.  He  inflicted  a  great  defeat 
on  the  T'ufan  on  the  banks  of  the  Ch'inghai,  killing  and 
capturing  large  numbers.  ChMlihsii  saved  his  life  by  flight 
Huitsung  and  Sun  Hui  were  both  rewarded  with  valuable 
presents.  The  TWan,  on  account  of  this,  again  stopped 
sending  tribute.  Hsiyi,  on  account  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
was  discontented  with  the  war,  and  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  soon  after  transferred  to  be  governor  of  Honan.  Having 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  and  Chao  Huitsung  both  saw  the 
spectre  of  a  white  dog,  and  died  one  after  the  other.  Sun 
Hui  was  punished  by  execution.  A  decree  appointed  the 
governor  of  Gh'ichou,  Hsiao  Lin,  to  take  command  at  Liang- 
chou,  and  to  be  governor-general  of  Hohsi  in  place  of  Hsiyi; 
the  governor  of  Sanchou,  Tu  Hsiwang,  to  be  governor-general 
of  Lungyu;  the  governor  of  Yichou,  Wang  Hao,  to  be 
governor- general  of  Chiennan ;  all  three  to  go  by  separate 
roads  to  attack  the  T'ufan.  The  destruction  of  the  boundary 
monument  was  also  ordered. 

In  the  26th  year  (738),  the  4th  month,  Tu  Hsiwang  led  an 
army  to  besiege  the  T'ufan  new  city,  and  took  it,  and 
established  there  the  Weiwuchiin,  sending  1000  soldiers  to 
garrison  it.  In  the  7th  month,  he  again  despatched  troops 
from  Shanchou,  which  captured  the  T'ufan  bridge,  and  the 
city  of  Yench'uan  to  the  left  (east)  of  the  (Yellow)  river. 
The  T'ufan  sent  30,000  warriors  to  fight  with  the  imperial 
troops,  which  Hsiwang  attacked  and  routed.  He  then 
established  at  the  city  the  ChSnhsichiin.  Meanwhile,  Wang 
Hao  also  led  the  Chiennan  soldiers  and  militia  to  besiege 
Anjungch'eng(40).  He  first  built  two  walled  cities  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Anjung,  as  places  of  attack  and  defence, 
while  he  encamped  troops  beneath  the  P'fengp'oling,  and 
gathered  all  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  province  for 
their  use.  In  the  9th  month,  the  T'ufan  brought  all  their  i 
strength  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  imperial  army  was 
totally  defeated,  and  the  two  new  cities  both  lost  to  the 
enemy.     Uao  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  while   tens  of 
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thousands  of  officers  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  army 
stores,  provisions,  and  weapons,  were  all  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Hao  was  punished  by  being  degraded  to  be  governor 
of  K'uocho.  "When  he  first  began  the  war,  he  squandered  oa 
his  son  money  and  silks  by  the  myriad,  and  without  authority 
gave  him  purple  robes,  etc.,  on  which  were  expended  several 
myriads,  for  which  he  was  degraded  to  a  atill  lower  post  ia 
Tuanchou,  where  he  died. 

In  the  27th  year  (73i*),  the  7th  month,  the  T'ufan  again 
atlacked  the  garrisons  of  Paits'ao  and  Anjfin,  and  a  decree 
ordered  troops  to  be  sent  from  the  garrisons  of  Lint'ao  and 
Sofang  to  their  succour.  The  T'ufan  had  encamped  troops 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  block  the  road  from  Lint'ao,  which  were 
attacked  and  driven  away. 

After  the  defeat  of  Wang  Hao,  the  governor  of  Huachou, 
Chang  Tu,  was  appointed  governor  of  Tichou,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Chiennan,  with  Changch'in  Chiench'iung 
as  deputy.  Yu  was  a.  civilian,  and  ignorant  of  war,  so  that 
Chiench'iung  took  sole  command  of  the  army.  The  latter 
eoon  memorialized  to  recommend  strongly  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Anjung.  The  Emperor  was  delighted,  removed 
Chang  Yu  to  a  post  in  the  capital,  and  promoted  Chiench'iung 
to  be  governor- gen  oral  of  the  province.  He  also  personally 
drew  plans  for  the  capture  of  the  city. 

In  the  spring  of  the  28th  year  (740),  Chiench'tuug 
entered  into  secret  relations  with  Tsaituchu  and  other  T'ufana 
within  the  city,  who  induced  the  citizens  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  admit  the  imperial  troops  into  the  city. 
He  slew  all  the  T'ufan  generals  and  warriors,  and  sent  trooi)s 
to  garrison  it.  The  Emperor,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was 
much  pleased.  The  high  officers  memorialized  :  "  In  our 
bumble  opinion,  this  city  of  the  T'ufan,  being  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  they  have  trusted  in  its  strength,  and 
been  able  to  steal  into  our  borderB,  which  for  years  they  have 
harassed  like  a  nest  of  ants,  so  that  even  with  armies  of 
millions  we  have  gained  no  success.  Your  majesty  himself 
devised  a  secret  plan,  and,  without  recoursa  to  arms,  sent 
H,Xi  SsQching  to  proclaim  it  to  the  Ch'iang  tribes,  and  all  were 
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city  of  Shihp'u  and  presented  the  captives  bound  at   the 
imperial  ancestral  temple. 

The  Emperor  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  general  P*ei  Ming,  in  which  he  nid : 
**  Should  any  one  dare  to  hide  fame  acquired  in  hattle  and  prevent  its  being 
rewarded,  let  the  warrior  himself  report  it,  and  the  general  and  civil  officer  shall 
both  be  executed.  If  any  hang  back  from  the  fight,  the  whole  rank  shall  be 
pimishod  by  martial  law.  The  snccessful  capturer  of  the  prince  shaU  be 
appointed  a  chief  general/*  Thereupon  the  warriors  pressed  on  jet  more 
bravely.  The  T^ufan  sent  a  Nangku  (a  civil  officer)  to  present  this  letter  at  tiie 
barrier:  ^'LunmangjS  and  Lunch'ijd,  both  commanders  of  10,000  men,  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  tsanp^n  to  ask  pardon  of  the  governor.  Our  two 
nations  are  allied  by  bonds  of  affinity,  but  yesterday  the  Mipnnung  Ch*iang  and 
the  Tanghsiang  quarrelled,  and  in  consequence  onr  two  nations  lost  their  good 
understanding.  We  did  not  listen,  the  T*ang  also  ought  not  to  listen.  Let  the 
governor  send  a  confidential  officer  to  return  with  the  nangku  to  discuss  a  sworn 
treaty." 

Thereupon  the  T'ufan  sent  successive  missions  to  ask  for 
peace.  Yu  Prince  of  Chung  and  Huangf  u  Weiming  reported 
on  the  subject  and  personally  pressed  the  advantages  of 
friendly  intercourse.  The  Emperor  replied:  "The  T'ufan 
tsan'pu  sent  to  us  the  other  year  a  despatch  couched  in  dis- 
respectful and  improper  terms,  and  we  resolved  to  puniah 
him.  How  then  can  there  be  peace P"  Weiming  answered: 
*'  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign  the  tsanp'u  was  still 
a  child  and  could  not  have  behaved  in  this  way.  It  most 
have  been  the  general  in  command  of  the  frontier  army,  who, 
wishing  to  gain  temporary  fame,  forged  this  letter  to  excite 
the  anger  of  your  Majesty.  The  two  nations  then  broke  off 
relations,  and  armies  were  set  in  motion  which  gained 
temporary  advantage,  and  they  then  privately  took  credit  for 
themselves  and  sent  false  reports  of  their  achievements  to 
plot  for  official  promotion.  Thus  many  myriads  were  wasted 
and  with  no  gain  to  the  state,  and  now  the  people  of  Hohsi 
and  Lungyu  are  sick  and  famished,  all  from  this  cause. 
May  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  despatch  a  mission  to  visit 
the  Princess  of  Chinch'eng,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peaceful  alliance  with  the  tsanp'u  personally,  ordering  him  to 
bow  down  in  acknowledgment  of  vassalage,  and  thereby 
confer  lasting  tranquillity  on  the  borders.  This  policy 
would  give  peace  to  the  people  for  long  ages.^'  The 
Emperor    approved    his    words,    and    sent    Weiming  and 
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^Hpe  news  of  her  death.  They  aleo  asked  for  peace,  which 
^Hpe  Emperor  refused.  It  was  not  till  some  months  after  the 
^^^nival  of  the  missions  that  the  mouraing  ceremonies  for  the 
^^■pincess  were  performed  outside  one  of  the  palace  gates,  the 
^^BQrt  being  closed  for  three  days. 

^^L  In  tlie  6th  month  a  T'ufan  army  of  400,000  men  assaulted 
^H^  fortified  town  of  Ch'eugf^iig,  advanced  to  the  Cli'angning 
^Bndge  on  the  west  of  the  garrison  of  Hoyuan  and  to  the 
^^peak   of  Hunyai    in    Anjen.      The   cavalry   general,   Tsang 
^^nsiyeh,  with  an  army  of  5,000,  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
In  the  12th  month  the  T'ufan  again  invaded  the  city  of  I 
Shihp'u,  which  the  govern  or- general  failed  to  defend,  and  ' 
the  Emperor  Yuantsung  was  still  more  angry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  period  T'ienpao,  Huangfu 
Weiming  and  Wang  ChungssR  were  appointed  governors- 
general  of  Lungyu,  but  both  were  unable  to  conquer. 

In  tho  Ut  jeni  of  T'leopaa  (742),  the  governoT-geDCTBl  of  Luogyii,  HuangfQ 
Weuning,  df^troyed  the  onemy'e  gartiiion  of  Tuling,  fought  at  Ch'iDghai  and 
defeated  Mangpucliih,  cutting  off  30,0(10  heads.  The  next  jesr  he  destroyed,  the 
<Atj  of  Huagchi,  and  fought  nt  Shihp'u,  where  he  vas  uusuncessful,  his 
lieuteuaut-geaerKl  heing  killed.  The  follflH'iug  jear  he  defeated  tlie  enemy,  sad 
•eat  ceptivet  lo  the  capitaL 

In  the  7th  year  (748)  Eoshu  Han  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu.  He  attacked  and  recovered  the  city  of 
Shihp'n,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Shenwuchiin, 
and  captured  their  minister  of  state,  Wulunyenkuo. 

In  the  10th  year  (TAI]  the  governor- genernl  of  Anhai,  Ebo  Eaienchih, 
CBptared  a  great  chief,  and  nent  him  to  the  Emperor.  At  this  time  the  T'ufan 
■nd  the  Man  ehief,  Kulofeag(4l),  with  united  forces  attai-ked  I.unan.  The 
governor -genend  of  Chiennan,  Yang  Kuochnng,  sent  a  traitorous  and  ialse 
despatoh,  saying  that  he  had  defeated  a  Man  army  of  60,01)1}  men  at  Yunnan, 
and  recovered  three  ancient  cities,  including;  Hungehou,  at  the  same  time 
presenting  captiyea.  Koahu  Han  look  the  cities  of  Hungchi  and  Tamomen,  and 
recorered  all  the  ancient  territory  of  Chiach'ii,  vbiili  he  divided  into  ehiin  ftnd 
hden,  flniahing  in  the  12th  year  of  T'ienpao  (T53),  vhen  be  had  eatabliahed 
ShSnUSchun  on  the  west  of  Linfao,  Jaohochiin  on  the  west  of  Cliishih,  and 
Wanhsiuiihiin  to  complete  Hoi'hU. 

In  the  Uth  yoar  (7B5),   Hunolo,  the  son  of  the  ruler  of  tho  Slip'i(49),  ft 
Ch'iang  people,  submittod,  and  was  appointed  Priuee  of  Huaiyi,  and  giTeu  the 
imperial  suiname  of  Li, 
[L  in  tlie  14th  year  (755),  the  tsanp'u  Ch'ilisulungliehtean 
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liehtsan,  sovereign,  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp'a.  They 
sent  a  mission  to  renew  friendship.  Yuantsung  despatched 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  capital,  Ts'ui  Euangyuan, 
with  special  credentials,  and  an  imperial  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, to  condole  and  sacrifice.  When  he  returned,  the  rebel, 
An  Lushan,  had  surreptitiously  taken  possession  of  Loyang, 
and  Eoshu  Han  was  ordered  to  encamp  with  all  the  troops 
and  militia  of  Ho  and  Lung  at  the  T'ungkuan  pass. 

In  ancient  times  the  Ch'in  (b.c.  221-201),  to  the  west  of 
the  Lungshan(43),  founded  the  Lunghsichiin.     The  Han,  to 
keep  in  check  the  Ilsiungnu,  established  to  the  right  (west) 
of  the    (Yellow)   river,  the   chiin  of  Eutsang,   Changyeh, 
Chiuch'uan,  and  Yiwu,  stationed  beyond  the  desert  (of  Gobi) 
a  governor-general  with  rule  over  the  western  people,  and 
divided  Lunghsi  into  the  chiin  of  Chinch'6ng  and  Hsip'ing, 
which   were  occupied    jointly  by   Ti  and   Ch'iang    tribes. 
During  the  troubles  at  the  close  of  each  dynasty,  if  these 
countries  were  not  held  by  strong  rulers,  they  were  lost  to 
the  barbarians,  and  so  on  for  some  thousand  years.     In  the 
beginning   of  the    period  Wut6    (618-626),  Hsieh  Jfinkao 
acquired  the  territory  of  Lungshang  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
after  the  capture  of   Li  Euei  possessed  all  the  country  of 
Liangchou  stretching  to  beyond  the  desert.     In  the  period 
Chfinkuan  (627-649),  Li  Ching  defeated  the  T'ukuhuri,  Hou 
Ghlinchi  subdued  Eaoch'ang,  and  Ashihna  Sh^'rh  opened  up 
the  western  countries,  and  founded  the  four  chSn,  and  all 
that  the  sovereigns  of  old  could  not  subdue  became  subjects 
of  the  empire,  so  that  the  territories  of  the  Ch'in  and  Han 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  our  dynasty.     Thereupon,  annual 
levies  were  made  on  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  to  be  sent  on  garrison  duty,  and  the  silk  was  all 
converted  into  army  stores.    Military  colonies  were  established 
to  provide  grain,  and  government  herds  to  supply  sheep  and 
horses.     Large  garrisons  of  10,000,  and  small  garrisons  of 
1,000  men,  guarded  the  watch-towers,  and  patrolled  in  a  line 
of  10,000  li  to  keep  away  the  hostile  Ch'iang.     A  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu  was  stationed  at  Shanchou,  a  governor- 
general  of  Hohsi  at  Liangchou,  and  a  governor-general  of 
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Anliai  at  Peit'ing,  while  in  Euannui  the  governor -general  of 
Sofaiig  was  stationed  at  Lingcboii,  and  there  was  also  at 
Shouhsiaiigch'fiiig  a  viceroy  established  to  defend  it  against 
the  Fan. 

"When  the  T'ungkuan  was  lost,  and  Ho  and  Lo  cut  off  by  A 
troopa,  all  the  soldiers  slationed  in  Ho,  Lung,  and  Sofang, 
were   recalled    to  settle    the    difficulties   of    the   state,   to   ; 
accompany  the  Emperor  in  his  flight.     Thus,  at  this  time,    \ 
all  the  old  camps  and  border  cities  were  left  ungarrisoned, 
and  from  the  period  Chienyuan  (758-759),  the  T'ufun,  taking 
advantage  of  our  difficulties,  daily  encroached  on  the  borders, 
and  the  citizens   were  either  carried  off  and  massacred  or 
wandered  about  to  die  in  ditches,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  Ffingbsiang  and  to  the 
north  of  Pinchou  belonged  to  the  Fan  barbarians,  and  several  - 
tens  of  chou  were  lost. 

In  the  1st  year  of  the  reign  of  Sutsnng  (756),  in  the  first 
month,  on  the  cyclical  day  chia  ch'^n,  a  T'ufan  mission 
arrived  at  court  to  ask  for  peace.  The  Emperor  ordered  the 
ministers  of  state,  Kuo  Tzfiyi(44),  Hsiao  Hua,  and  P'ei 
Taunch'ing,  to  entertain  them  at  a  banquet,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  KuangtsfiBBil,  to  conclude  a  sworn  treaty,  sacrificing 
the  three  victime,  and  smearing  the  lips  with  the  blood(45). 
It  has  never  been  customary  to  conduct  affairs  in  a  Buddhist 
temple,  and  we  propose  on  the  morrow  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  HunglussQ{46),  to  smear  blood  in  accordance  with  the 
rites  of  the  Fan  barbarians.     This  was  allowed. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Paoying  (~62),  the  6th  month,  the 
T'ufan  sent  two  envoj's,  Chufan  and  Mnng'rh,  with  tribute  of 
the  products  of  their  country,  to  the  Emperor.  He  received 
them  in  one  of  the  palaces,  and  rewarded  each  according  to 
bis  rank  with  presents.  The  western  mountains  of  Chiennan, 
•which  bordered  on  the  T'ufan  Ti  Ch'iang,  had  been  from  the 
period  Wute  {618-627)  divided  into  chou  and  hsien,  and 
garrisoned.  It  is  the  Tsolu  of  the  Han  dynasty.  From  the 
epoch  Chienyuan  this  also  was  lost  to  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Paoying  (763),  the  3rd  month,  the 
Emperor  despatched  two  officers,  Li  ChihI'ang  and  Ts'ui  Lun, 
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on  a  mission  to  T'ufan,  but  as  soon  as  thej  reached  the 
frontier  they  were  detained. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Kuangtft  (763),  the  9th  month,  the 
T'ufan  attacked  and  took  Chingchou,  the  governor  of  which, 
Kao  Hui,  surrendered  to  them.  In  the  10th  month  they 
invaded  Pinchou,  and  took  Fengt'ienhuen.  Kuo  TzQyi  was 
sent  to  the  west  to  oppose  the  T'ufan,  but  an  army  of  over 
200,000  T'ukuhun  and  Tanghsiang  had  penetrated  from 
Lungkuang  to  the  east,  and  Kuo  TzQyi  led  back  his  troops. 
The  imperial  chariot  was  driven  to  Shangchou  and  the  capital 
left  unguarded.  The  traitor  general,  Eao  Hui,  led  the 
T'ufan  into  the  imperial  capital,  and  in  concert  with  the 
T'ufan  generalissimo,  Machungying,  set  up  the  son  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Pin,  Ch'enghung,  the  Prince  of  Kuangwu,  as 
Emperor,  who  chose  Tash^  as  the  title  of  his  reign,  and 
appointed  the  various  officers  of  state. 

Kuo  Tziiyi  led  his  troops  southwards  to  defend  Shangchou. 
The  T'ufan,  after  occupying  the  city  fifteen  days,  retired, 
and  the  imperial  army  recovered  the  capital,  Kuo  TzQyi 
being  appointed  governor.  When  the  Emperor  first  went  to 
the  east  the  officers  with  their  families  all  fled  southwards  to 
Ching  and  Hsiang,  or  went  into  the  mountains  to  hide,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  armies  broke  up  into  Armed  bands 
infesting  and  blocking  all  the  country.  Kuo  Tzilyi,  at  the 
head  of  some  hundreds  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  his 
wives,  children,  and  slaves,  went  south  into  the  Niuhsinku, 
taking  some  hundreds  of  camels,  horses,  carts,  and  oxen. 
Tzfiyi  remained  there,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  till 
the  officers,  Wang  Yench'ang  and  Li  E,  came,  and  said  to 
him :  ''  Your  Excellency  occupies  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  The  sovereign  is  toiling  outside  in  the  dust,  the 
affiiirs  of  the  state  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  and  the  power 
of  the  T'ufan  is  daily  increasing,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
seeking  rest  in  the  mountains.  Why  not  go  south  to 
Shangchou,  and  gradually  make  your  way  to  the  imperial 
camp?"  Tzuyi  immediately  consented.  Yench'ang  added: 
'*  Should  the  T'ufan  find  out  that  your  Excellency  has  gone 
south,  they  will  detach  soldiers  to  cut  you  ofl",  so  that  to  go 
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^Sf  the  main  road  wouM  court  disaster,  and  you  had  hetter 
select  the  Yiishan  road  to  travel  by,  as  they  would  never 
guess  it."  Tziiyi  again  agreed.  Tbe  two  officers  both 
accompanied  him.  His  body  of  some  thousand  men,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  mountain  road,  stretched 
in  a  line  of  a  hundred  li,  and  made  such  alow  progress 
that  the  other  two,  fearing  pursuit  in  a  narrow  path  where 
the  van  could  not  help  the  rear,  went  to  Taohuik'ou  by  a 
different  way.  They  crossed  difficult  torrents,  climbed 
mountain  passes,  and  finally  reached  Shangchou. 

Before  their  arrival  the  general  of  the  six  armies,  Chang 
Chihch'ieh,  with  some  hundreds  of  his  own  standard,  had  fled 
from  the  city  to  Shangchou,  and  they  had  plundered  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  scholars,  who  were  trying  to  escape, 
aa  well  as  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  money,  property,  saddles, 
and  horses;  and  this  had  been  going  on  for  days.  They 
remonstrated  with  the  general,  saying;  "You  have  the  post 
of  general  of  the  imperial  army,  yet  when  your  troops  were 
defeated,  you  did  not  march  to  the  imperial  residence,  but 
allowed  your  subordinates  to  plunder.  Is  this  the  part  of  a 
loyal  subject  ?  Now  that  his  Excellency  Kuo,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, is  trying  to  reach  Lonan,  let  the  general 
restore  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers  and  promise  them 
punishment  or  reward,  and  beg  his  Excellency  to  take 
command,  to  plan  the  recovery  of  Ch'angan.  This  would 
redound  to  the  fame  of  the  general."  Chihch'ieh  gladly  con- 
sented. The  other  generals  hastened  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  Kuo  TzQyi,  as  soon  as  ho  reached 
Shangchou. 

"When  the  T'ufan  were  about  to  enter  the  capital,  a  former 
high  official.  Ting  Cbungch'iug,  escaped  the  danger,  leaving 
his  saddle,  horse,  and  robes  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers. 
Chungch'ing,  when  he  reached  Lant'ien,  gathered  together 
scattered  troops,  and  brave  recruits,  till  he  had  over  a 
hundred  followers,  and  defended  Lant'ien  on  the  south 
against  the  T'ufan.  His  army  gradually  increased  till  it 
mounted  up  to  over  a  thousand.  When  Tziiyi  reached 
Shangchou,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  affair  of  Chungch'ing. 
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When  Huitsung  and  his  party  arrived  at  Liangchou,  they 
forged  a  decree,  ordering  Hsiyi  to  attack  them  by  surprise. 
Hsiyi  had  no  course  but  to  obey.  He  inflicted  a  great  defeat 
on  the  T'ufan  on  the  banks  of  the  Ch'inghai,  killing  and 
capturing  large  numbers.  Ch'ilihsii  saved  his  life  by  flight 
Huitsung  and  Sun  Hui  were  both  rewarded  with  yaluable 
presents.  The  T'ufan,  on  account  of  this,  again  stopped 
sending  tribute.  Hsiyi,  on  account  of  this  breach  of  faith, 
was  discontented  with  the  war,  and  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  soon  after  transferred  to  be  governor  of  Honan.  Having 
arrived  at  the  capital,  he  and  Chao  Huitsung  both  saw  the 
spectre  of  a  white  dog,  and  died  one  after  the  other.  Sun 
Hui  was  punished  by  execution.  A  decree  appointed  the 
governor  of  Gh'ichou,  Hsiao  Lin,  to  take  command  at  Liangs 
chou,  and  to  be  governor-general  of  Hohsi  in  place  of  Hsiyi; 
the  governor  of  Sanchou,  Tu  Hsiwang,  to  be  governor-general 
of  Lungyu;  the  governor  of  Yichou,  Wang  Hao,  to  be 
governor- general  of  Chiennan ;  all  three  to  go  by  separate 
roads  to  attack  the  T'ufan.  The  destruction  of  the  boundary 
monument  was  also  ordered. 

In  the  26th  year  (738),  the  4th  month,  Tu  Hsiwang  led  an 
army  to  besiege  the  T'ufan  new  city,  and  took  it,  and 
established  there  the  Weiwuchiin,  sending  1000  soldiers  to 
garrison  it.  In  the  7th  month,  he  again  despatched  troops 
from  Shanchou,  which  captured  the  T'ufan  bridge,  and  the 
city  of  Yench'uan  to  the  left  (east)  of  the  (Yellow)  river. 
The  T'ufan  sent  30,000  warriors  to  fight  with  the  imperial 
troops,  which  Hsiwang  attacked  and  routed.  He  then 
established  at  the  city  the  Ch^nhsichiin.  Meanwhile,  Wang 
Hao  also  led  the  Chiennan  soldiers  and  militia  to  besiege 
Anjungch'eng(40).  He  first  built  two  walled  cities  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Anjung,  as  places  of  attack  and  defence^ 
while  he  encamped  troops  beneath  the  P'Sngp'oling,  and 
gathered  all  the  stores  and  provisions  of  the  province  for 
their  use.  In  the  9th  month,  the  T'ufan  brought  all  their  I. 
strength  to  the  relief  of  the  city.  The  imperial  army  was 
totally  defeated,  and  the  two  new  cities  both  lost  to  the 
enemy.     Hao  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  while  tens  of 
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fthousands  of  officers  and  soldiere,  as  well  as  the  army 
Btorea,  proviaioDS,  and  weapons,  were  all  captured  by  the 
enemy.  Hao  was  punished  by  being  degraded  to  be  governor 
of  K'nocho.  When  he  first  began  the  war,  he  squandered  on 
Lis  son  money  and  silks  by  the  myriad,  and  without  authority 
gave  him  purple  robes,  etc.,  on  which  were  expended  several 
myriads,  for  which  he  was  degraded  to  a  still  lower  post  in 
Tiianchou,  where  he  died. 

In  the  27th  year  {73!^),  the  7th  month,  the  T'ufan  again 
attacked  the  garrisons  of  Faits'ao  and  Anjen,  and  a  decree 
ordered  troops  to  be  sent  from  the  garrisons  of  Lint'ao  and 
Sofang  to  their  succour.  The  T'ufun  had  encamped  troops 
on  the  road,  so  as  to  block  the  roud  from  Lint'ao,  which  were 
attacked  and  driven  away. 

After  the  defeat  of  AVang  Hao,  the  governor  of  Huachou, 
Chang  Yu,  was  appointed  governor  of  Yichou,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Chiennan,  with  Changch'in  Chiench'iung 
as  deputy.  Yu  was  a  civilian,  and  ignorant  of  war,  so  that 
Chiench'iung  took  sole  command  of  the  army.  The  latter 
soon  memorialized  to  recommend  strongly  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Anjung.  The  Emperor  was  delighted,  removed 
Chang  Yu  to  a  post  in  the  capital,  and  promoted  Chiench'iung 
to  be  govern  or- general  of  the  province.  Ho  also  personally 
drew  plans  for  the  capture  of  the  city. 

In   the   spring    of    the   28th    year    (740),   Chiench'iung 
entered  into  secret  relations  with  Tsaituchu  and  other  T'ufaiis 
within  the  city,  who  induced  the  citizens  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  admit  the  imperial  troops  into  the  city. 
He  slew  all  the  T'ufan  generals  and  warriors,  and  sent  troops 
to  garrison  it.     The  Emperor,  when  he  heard  the  news,  was 
much  pleased.     The  high  officers  memorialized  ;    "  In  our 
humble  opinion,  this  city   of  the  T'ufan,  being  placed  in  a 
commanding  situation,  they  have  trusted  in  its  strength,  and 
been  able  to  steal  into  our  borders,  which  for  years  they  have 
harassed  like  a  nest  of  ants,  so  that  even  with  armies  of  1 
millions  we  have  gained  no  success.     Your  majesty  himself  1 
devised  a  secret  plan,  and,  without  recourse  to  arms,  sent  I 
Li  SsQcluDg  to  proclaim  it  to  the  Ch'iang  tribes,  and  all  were  J 
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grateful  for  your  favour,  so  that  they  changed  their  derigns, 
and  only  plotted  to  prey  on  each  other.  Your  divine  policy 
is  unfathomable,  your  wise  measures  incomprehensible.  For 
years  they  had  braved  punishment,  and  now  have  been  swept 
away  in  a  single  day.  Your  servants  again  memorialize 
to-day  that  your  Majesty  may  simply  say :  *  Look  at  the 
barbarians  of  the  four  quarters,  in  a  short  time  they  will  be 
one  by  one  uprooted  and  destroyed.*  The  virtuous  words 
once  vouchsafed,  there  is  immediately  reported  a  victory  over 
the  barbarians,  so  that  your  Majesty  is  seen  to  be  equal  to 
heaven  in  holiness ;  the  answer  comes  as  quickly  as  the 
sound  of  a  musical  stone  when  struck ;  from  ancient  times 
to  the  present  its  like  has  not  been  seen.  We  pray  you  to 
proclaim  it  to  all  the  officers,  so  that  it  may  be  recorded  in 
the  annals."  The  imperial  pencil  replied  :  "  Into  this  city, 
in  the  period  YifSng  (676-678),  the  Ch'iang  led  the  Tufan, 
who  garrisoned  it  strongly.  Yearly  and  monthly  for  a  long 
time,  it  had  been  constantly  besieged,  but  the  situation  is  so 
impregnable  that  all  our  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  the  court 
all  decided  that  it  was  not  to  be  conquered.  But  we,  relying 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  small  Fan,  resolved  to  carry  through 
the  affair,  and  devised  a  skilful  plan  by  which  it  has  been 
completed.  We  have  gained  the  heart  of  these  barbarians, 
and  recovered  our  fortified  city,  so  that  really  there  is  ample 
cause  for  rejoicing." 

In  the  10th  month  of  the  same  year  the  T'ufan  led  another 
army  to  assault  the  city  of  Anjung, 

The  water  sprinpps  were  exhausted,  when  the  rocks  opened  and  springs  gushed 
out.     The  brigtmds  frightened  retreated. 

as  well  as  Weichou.  Ghangch'iu  Chiench'iung  sent  one  of 
his  generals  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  them,  and  also 
despatched  valiant  horsemen  from  Kuanchung  to  the 
succour.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  rebels 
after  a  long  time  drew  off  their  troops  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord.  A  decree  was  issued  to  change  the  name  of  the 
city  to  P'ingjung. 

In  the  spring  of  the  29th  year  (741)  the  Princess  of 
Chiuch'eng  died,  and  a  mission  from  T'ufan  came  to  bring 
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the  news  of  her  death.  They  also  asked  for  peace,  which 
the  Emperor  refused.  It  was  not  till  some  months  after  the 
arrival  of  the  misaions  that  the  mourning  ceremonies  for  the 
princess  were  performed  oataide  one  of  the  palace  gates,  the 
court  being  closed  for  three  days. 

In  the  6th  month  a  T'ufan  army  of  400,000  men  assaulted 
the  fortified  town  of  Ch'fingleng,  advanced  to  the  Ch'angning 
bridge  on  the  west  of  the  garrison  of  Hoyuan  and  to  the 
peak  of  Hunyai  in  Anjen.  The  cavalry  general,  Tsaiig 
Hsiyeh,  with  an  army  of  5,000,  attacked  and  defeated  them. 
In  the  12th  month  the  T'ufan  again  invaded  the  city  of  I 
Sbihp'u,  which  the  governor-general  failed  to  defend,  and  ' 
the  Emperor  Yuantsung  was  still  more  angry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  period  T'ienpao,  Huangfu 
Weiming  and  Wang  Chungssu  were  appointed  governors- 
general  of  Lnngyu,  but  both  were  unable  to  conquer. 

In  the  Ist  year  uf  T'ienpao  (742),  the  goTaraor-gcuerttl  of  Lungyu,  HuangCU 
Weiming,  di»trojed  tlio  enenjv'B  garrison  of  Tallng,  foiiglit  at  Ch'ingbM  and 
Atteatei  Mungpuithih,  cutting  oS  30,000  heads.  Tlie  next  year  he  deetroypd  the 
cit;  of  Hungubi,  and  fought  at  Shihp'n,  where  ho  was  nusucceesful,  his 
lienleDBtit-geDeral  hemg  killod.  The  foUoniiig  ]rear  he  defeated  the  enemy,  and 
e*nt  taptitis  lo  the  capita). 

In  the  7th  year  (748)  Koshu  Han  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu.  He  attacked  and  recovered  the  city  of 
Sbihp'u,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Shenwuchiin, 
and  captured  their  minister  of  state,  Widunyenkuo, 

In  the  loth  year  (7^1)  the  governor- gvnernl  of  Aahai,  Eao  Hsienchih, 
captured  a  p^at  fhief,  and  sent  him  to  the  Empernr.  At  this  time  the  T'ufan 
and  the  Man  chief,  Eolofeug(41),  with  united  forces  attacked  I.UDaa.  Ths 
governor -generul  of  Chieunan,  Yung  Suochnng,  sent  a  traitoroue  ami  falsa 
despatch,  sajing  that  be  had  defeatHi  a  Man  army  of  60,000  men  at  Yunnan, 
and  recorered  three  ancient  cities,  including  Hungthdu,  at  the  oame  time 
presentiiig  captires.  Koshu  Han  took  the  cities  of  Huagchi  and  Tamom^n,  and 
reeoTHred  all  the  ancient  (errilorj  of  Chinch'ii,  which  he  divided  into  chiin  and 
lisien,  finishing  in  the  12th  year  of  T'ieopao  (763),  when  ho  had  estahliihed 
ShfutsMiun  on  the  west  of  Lint'ao,  Jaohochtin  oa  the  west  of  Chishib,  aod 
Wanhsiuchiiu  to  complete  Hoi'hii. 

In  the  Htb  year  {755),  Haiaolo,  the  Min  of  the  rulet  of  the  8op'i(42),  a 
Cb'iung  people,  submitted,  and  was  appobted  Prince  of  Uuaiji,  and  given  the 
imperial  surname  of  Li. 

In  the  14th  year  {755),  the  tsanp'u  Ch'iliaulungliehtaan 
died.     The  ministers  of  state  appointed  bis  son,  Sohsilung. 
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Hehtsan,  sovereign,  with  the  same  title  of  tsanp'u.  They 
sent  a  mission  to  renew  friendship.  Yuantsung  despatched 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  capital,  Ts'ui  Euangyoan, 
with  special  credentials,  and  an  imperial  letter  of  appoint- 
ment, to  condole  and  sacrifice.  When  he  returned,  the  rebel, 
An  Lushan,  had  surreptitiously  taken  possession  of  Loyang, 
and  Koshu  Han  was  ordered  to  encamp  with  all  the  troops 
and  militia  of  Ho  and  Lung  at  the  T'ungkuan  pass. 

In  ancient  times  the  Ch'in  (b.c.  221-201),  to  the  west  of 
the  Lungshan(43),  founded  the  Lunghsichiin.     The  Han,  to 
keep  in  check  the  Hsiungnu,  established  to  the  right  (west) 
of  the   (Yellow)   river,  the   chiin  of  Kutsang,   Ghangyeh, 
Chiuch'uan,  and  Yiwu,  stationed  beyond  the  desert  (of  Gobi) 
a  governor-general  with  rule  over  the  western  people,  and 
divided  Lunghsi  into  the  chiin  of  Ohinch'^ng  and  Hsip'ing, 
which   were  occupied    jointly  by   Ti  and   Ch'iang    tribes. 
During  the  troubles  at  the  close  of  each  dynasty,  if  these 
countries  were  not  held  by  strong  rulers,  they  were  lost  to 
the  barbarians,  and  so  on  for  some  thousand  years.     In  the 
beginning   of  the   period  Wutfi    (618-626),  Hsieh  J6nkao 
acquired  the  territory  of  Lungshang  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
after  the  capture  of   Li  Kuei  possessed  all  the  country  of 
Liangchou  stretching  to  beyond  the  desert.     In  the  period 
ChSnkuan  (627-649),  Li  Ching  defeated  the  T'ukuhuri,  Hou 
Chunchi  subdued  Eaoch'ang,  and  Ashihna  Sh^'rh  opened  up 
the  western  countries,  and  founded  the  four  ch6n,  and  all 
that  the  sovereigns  of  old  could  not  subdue  became  subjects 
of  the  empire,  so  that  the  territories  of  the  Ch'in  and  Han 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  our  dynasty.     Thereupon,  annual 
levies  were  made  on  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  east  of  the 
mountains  to  be  sent  on  garrison  duty,  and  the  silk  was  all 
converted  into  army  stores.    Military  colonies  were  established 
to  provide  grain,  and  government  herds  to  supply  sheep  and 
horses.     Large  garrisons  of  10,000,  and  small  garrisons  of 
1,000  men,  guarded  the  watch-towers,  and  patrolled  in  a  line 
of  10,000  li  to  keep  away  the  hostile  Ch'iang.     A  governor- 
general  of  Lungyu  was  stationed  at  Shanchou,  a  governor- 
general  of  Hohsi  at  Liangchou,  and  a  governor-general  of 
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Anhst  at  Peit'ing,  while  in  Kuannm  the  governor- general  of 
Sofang  waa  stationed  at  Lingdiou,  and  there  was  also  at 
Shouhsiangch'Sng  a  viceroy  eatabliBhed  to  defend  it  against 
the  Fan. 

When  the  T'ungkuan  waa  lost,  and  Ho  and  Lo  cut  o£F  by  > 
troops,  all  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Ho,  Lung,  and  Sofang, 
were   recalled    to   settle    the    difficultiea   of    the   state,   to 
accompany  the  Emperor  in  his  flight.     Thus,  at  this  time, 
all  the  old  camps  and  border  cities  were  left  ungarrison 
and  from  the  period  Chienyuan  (758-759),  the  T'ufan,  taking 
advantage  of  our  difficultiea,  daily  encroached  on  the  borders, 
and  the  citizens  were  either  carried  off  and  massacred  t 
wandered  about  to  die  in  ditches,  till,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  Ffinghaiang  and  to  the 
north  of  Pinchou  belonged  to  the  Fan  barbarians,  and  several  -■ 
tens  of  chou  were  lost. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  the  reign  of  Sufsung  (756),  in  the  first 
month,  on  the  cyclical  day  chia  ch'en,  a  T'ufan  mission 
arrived  at  court  to  ask  for  peace.  The  Emperor  ordered  the 
ministers  of  state,  Kuo  Tzilyi(44),  Hsiao  Hua,  and  P'ei 
Tsunch'ing,  to  entertain  them  at  a  banquet,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Kuangts^ssii,  to  conclude  a  sworn  treaty,  sacrificing 
the  three  victims,  and  smearing  the  lipa  with  tho  biood(45). 
It  has  never  been  customary  to  conduct  affairs  in  a  Buddhist 
temple,  and  we  propose  on  the  morrow  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  Ilunglusau(46),  to  smear  blood  in  accordance  with  tho 
rites  of  the  Fan  burbariana.     This  was  allowed. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Paoying  (762),  the  6th  month,  the 
T'ufan  sent  two  envoys,  Chufau  and  Mang'rh,  with  tribute  of 
the  products  of  their  country,  to  the  Emperor.  He  received 
them  iu  one  of  the  palaces,  and  rewarded  each  according  to 
his  rank  with  presenta.  The  western  mountains  of  Chionnan, 
which  bordered  on  the  T'ufan  Ti  Ch'iang,  had  been  from  the 
period  WutS  (618-627)  divided  into  chou  and  hsien,  and 
garrisoned.  It  Js  the  Tsolu  of  the  Han  dynasty.  From  the 
epoch  Chienyuan  this  also  was  lost  to  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Paoying  (763),  the  3rd  month,  the 
Emperor  despatched  two  officers,  Li  Chihfang  and  Ta'ui  Lun, 
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on  a  mission  to  T'ufan,  but  as  soon  as  they  readied  the 
frontier  they  were  detained. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Kuangt^  (763),  the  9th  month,  the 
T'ufan  attacked  and  took  Chingchou,  the  governor  of  which, 
Kao  Ilui,  surrendered  to  them.  In  the  10th  month  they 
invaded  Pinchou,  and  took  Fengt'ienhuen.  Kuo  TzQyi  was 
sent  to  the  west  to  oppose  the  T'ufan,  but  an  army  of  over 
200,000  T'ukuhun  and  Tanghsiang  had  penetrated  from 
Lungkuang  to  the  east,  and  Kuo  TzQyi  led  back  his  troops. 
The  imperial  chariot  was  driven  to  Shangchou  and  the  capital 
left  unguarded.  The  traitor  general,  Kao  Hui,  led  the 
T'ufan  into  the  imperial  capital,  and  in  concert  with  the 
T'ufan  generalissimo,  Machungying,  set  up  the  son  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Pin,  Gh'enghung,  the  Prince  of  Kuangwu,  as 
Emperor,  who  chose  TashS  as  the  title  of  his  reign,  and 
appointed  the  various  officers  of  state. 

Kuo  Tzilyi  led  his  troops  southwards  to  defend  Shangchou. 
The  T'ufan,  after  occupying  the  city  fifteen  days,  retired, 
and  the  imperial  army  recovered  the  capital,  Kuo  TzQyi 
being  appointed  governor.  AVhen  the  Emperor  first  went  to 
the  east  the  officers  with  their  families  all  fled  southwards  to 
Ching  and  Hsiang,  or  went  into  the  mountains  to  hide,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  imperial  armies  broke  up  into  Armed  bands 
infostins^  and  bloekin<r  all  the  countrv.  Kuo  TzQvi,  at  the 
head  of  some  hundreds  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  his 
wives,  children,  and  slaves,  went  south  into  the  Xiuhsinkn, 
taking  some  hundreds  of  camels,  horses,  carts,  and  oxen. 
Tzilyi  remained  there,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  tiU 
the  officers,  Wang  Yench'ang  and  Li  E,  came,  and  said  to 
him  :  **  Your  Exoolloncy  occupies  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief.  The  sovereign  is  toiling  outside  in  the  dust,  the 
afl:iirs  of  the  state  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  and  the  power 
of  the  T*ufan  is  daily  increasing,  and  you  ought  not  to  be 
seeking  n^t  in  the  mountains.  Why  not  go  south  to 
ShauiTohou.  and  gradually  make  your  way  to  the  imperial 
oa ni p  r  "  T/  fly i  i mmod Jat^-ly  consented.  Yench*ang  added : 
"Should  the  T'u:an  ii:id  ou:  that  your  Excellency  has  gone 
souih.  :hoy  will  dotaoh  sy.diez^  to  cut  you  off,  so  that  to  go 
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rby  the  main  road  would  court  disaster,  and  you  had  better 
select  the  Yiiahau  road  to  travel  by,  aa  they  would  never 
guesa  it."  TzCiyi  again  agreed.  The  two  officers  both 
accompanied  him.  His  body  of  some  thousand  men,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  mountain  road,  stretched 
in  a  line  of  a  hundred  li,  and  made  such  alow  progress 
that  the  other  two,  fearing  pursuit  in  a  narrow  path  where 
the  van  could  not  help  the  rear,  went  to  Taohuik'ou  by  a 
different  way.  They  crossed  difficult  torreuts,  climbed 
mountain  pa^es,  and  finally  reached  Shangcbou. 

Before  their  arrival  the  general  of  the  six  armies,  Chang 
Chibch'ieh,  with  some  hundreds  of  his  own  standard,  bad  fled 
from  the  city  to  Shangchou,  and  they  had  plundered  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  scholars,  who  were  trying  to  escape, 
sa  well  as  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  money,  property,  saddles, 
and  horses;  and  this  had  been  going  on  for  days.  They 
remonstrated  with  the  general,  saying ;  "  You  have  the  post 
of  general  of  the  imperial  army,  yet  when  your  troops  were 
defeated,  you  did  not  march  to  the  imperial  residence,  but 
allowed  your  subordinates  to  plunder.  Is  this  the  part  of  a 
loyal  subject?  Now  that  his  Excellency  Kuo,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, is  trj'ing  to  reach  Lonan,  let  the  general 
restore  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers  and  promise  them 
punishment  or  reward,  and  beg  bis  Excellency  to  take 
command,  to  plan  the  recovery  of  Ch'angan.  This  would 
redound  to  the  fame  of  the  general."  Chibch'ieh  gladly  con- 
sented. The  other  generals  hastened  to  place  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  Kuo  TzHyi,  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Shangcbou. 

When  the  T'ufan  were  about  to  enter  the  capital,  a  former 
high  official,  Ting  Chungch'ing,  escaped  the  danger,  leaving 
his  saddle,  horse,  and  robes  in  the  hands  of  the  robbers, 
Chungch'ing,  when  he  reached  Lant'ien,  gathered  togetlier 
scattered  troops,  and  brave  recruits,  till  he  had  over  a 
hundred  followers,  and  defended  Lant'ien  on  the  south 
against  the  T'ufan.  His  army  gradually  increased  till  it 
mounted  up  to  over  a  thousand.  When  Tzflyi  reached 
Shangcbou,  he  knew  nothing  of  this  affair  of  Chungch'ing. 
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He  enlisted  men  to  enquire  into  the  strength  of  the  rebels. 
The  general,  Changsun  Ch'iianhsii,  volunteered,  and  was  sent 
with  a  company  of  200  horsemen  ;  Ti  Wuch'i  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  capital  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Ch'angan. 
As  soon  as  Ch'uanhsii  reached  Hankungtui,  in  the  daytime 
he  beat  drums,  and  spread  abroad  flags  and  banners,  and  in 
the  night  lit  many  fires,  to  deceive  the  T'ufan.  When  he 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  imperial  troops,  his  energies 
were  redoubled,  and  they  opened  up  mutual  <K)mmunicatioiiy 
and  sent  to  inform  Tzuyi  of  their  strength.  Ghungch^ng, 
with  over  200  horsemen,  made  a  detour  and  crossed  the 
Ch'anshui.  The  T'ufan,  alarmed,  questioned  the  people,  who, 
in  order  to  deceive  them,  replied:  "His  Excellency  Euo 
is  leading  an  army  from  Shangchou,  with  the  project  of 
retaking  Ch'angan,  a  large  army  the  number  of  which  we 
know  not."  The  rebels,  believing  in  the  truth  of  this, 
withdrew  their  army  and  retired,  a  remnant  being  left  in  the 
city.  The  general  Wang  Fu  led  his  troops  from  the 
hunting-park  into  the  city  with  drums  beating  and  loud 
shouts,  and  Chungch'ing's  force  also  entered.  The  T'ufan 
all  fled  away,  and  the  imperial  capital  was  recovered.  Kqo 
Tzilyi  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  entered 
Ch'angan  with  beat  of  drum,  so  that  men's  minds  were 
at  rest. 

The  T'ufan  retreated  to  FSnghsiang,  where  the  governor- 
general  shut  the  gates  against  them.  They  besieged  it  for 
some  days,  till  the  governor-general  of  Ch^nhsi,  Ma  Lin,  led 
over  1000  valiant  horsemen  from  Hohsi  to  relieve  Yang 
Chihlieh,  and  conducted  his  troops  into  the  city.  On  the 
morrow  at  dawn  he  rode  fully  armed  straight  into  the  midst 
of  the  rebel  army,  supported  on  either  side  by  some  hundred 
of  his  horsemen.  Lin  fought  desperately,  with  loud  shouts, 
and  the  enemy  fell  down,  unable  to  withstand  him;  they 
were  defeated,  and  retired.  On  the  next  day  the  rebel  army, 
boasting  of  the  valour  of  their  braves,  came  up  again  to  the 
walls  to  provoke  a  battle.  Lin  put  on  his  armour  and  let 
down  the  hanging  gate,  whereupon  they  drew  back,  and  all 
retreated,  saying :  '*  This  general  has  no  fear  of  death,  there 
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"is  no  resisting  him,  let  us  withdraw."  They  returned  to 
their  quarters  in  the  lands  of  Yuan,  Hni,  Ch'fing,  and  Wei. 

In  the  12th  month  the  Emperor  returned  to  his  capital. 

This  y<uu  thej  mvadEiI  uq  the  muth  Simguliou,  Weichuu,  and  Paocbnu,  and 
the  city  of  Hainglung  in  Yimahnn, 

In  the  2ud  year  (76J)),  the  6th  month,  they  released  Li 
Chihfang,  who  returned.  In  the  9th  month,  the  traitor 
general,  P'uku  HuaiSn(47),  Prince  of  Tuning,  despatched 
from  Lingwu  his  confederates,  Fan  Chich^ng  and  JSn  Fu, 
to  lead  the  armies  of  the  T'ufan  and  T'ukuhun  to  att-ack 
the  imperial  residence.  In  the  10th  month,  Huai^u's  army 
reached  Pinchou  and  offered  battle.  The  govern  or- gen  oral, 
l*ai  HaiaotS,  defended  the  city  against  them,  and  blunted  the 
edge  of  their  power.  The  rebel  army  next  approached 
Fftngt'ienhsien,  and  CTicumped  twenty  li  to  the  west  of  the 
city.  Kuo  Tztiyi  was  encamped  at  Fdngt'ien,  but  kept  his 
army  in  garriaon,  and  would  not  fight.  A  general  from 
thirty  li  to  the  we.st  of  Pinchou  despatched  250  swift 
horsemen  and  50  foot-soldiers  to  destroy  the  camp  of 
HuaiSn ;  they  defeated  an  army  of  5000,  cut  off  several 
thousand  heads  and  took  85  prisoners,  including  four  chief 
generals,  as  well  as  500  horses.  In  the  11th  month,  Huaien 
led  the  T'ufan  army  back. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Kuangtfe  (764),  the  governor- general 
of  Hohsi,  Tang  Chihlieh,  was  besieged  in  Liangchon,  and 
defended  the  city  several  years,  but  it  was  isolated  with  no 
lielp ;  he  escaped  alive,  and  fled  westwards  to  Kanchou,  and 
Liangchou  was  also  lost  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  Ist  year  of  Yungt'ai  (765),  the  3rd  month,  the 
T'ufan  asked  for  peace.  The  ministers  of  state.  Yuan  Tsai 
and  Tu  Hungchien,  were  sent  to  the  Haingt'angssil,  to  make  a 
(Worn  covenant  with  them,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

In  the  autumn,  the  9th  month,  P'uku  Kuaiea  enticed  the 
^ufan  and  Hniho  to  attack  on  the  south  the  imperial  resi- 
dence. The  T'ufan  generals,  Shangchiehhsitsanmo,  Shaog- 
hsitungtaan,  Shangyehhsi,  and  Machungying,  at  the  head  of 
fUi  army  of  200,000  men,  came  to  the  borders  of  FSagt'ien. 
iThe  governor- general  of  Finchou  was  unable  to  withstand 
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them,  and  the  capital  was  strictly  guarded.  The  generals  of 
Sofang  had  previously  encamped  their  troops  at  Ffingt'ien  to 
resist  them.  A  decree  recalled  the  assistant  commander-in- 
chief,  Kuo  Tziiyi,  from  Hochungfu,  to  lead  his  forces  with  all 
speed  to  the  rescue,  and  he  encamped  at  Chingyang.  The 
other  generals  all  encamped  their  troops  to  garrison  vital 
positions. 

When  the  T'ufan  first  pitched  their  tents  at  F4ngt'ien  the 
general  Hun  Jihchin  rode  alone  into  their  midst,  followed 
closely  by  200  valiant  horsemen,  and  surprised  their  camp, 
shooting  and  spearing  right  and  left  till  the  rebels  fled  in 
alarm,  and  none  escaped  the  point  of  the  arrow.  Jihchin 
seized  a  Fan  general,  and  galloped  back  with  him.  During 
the  struggles  of  this  general  he  lost  his  quiver,  but  not  one 
of  his  men  was  wounded  by  spear  or  arrow.  When  the  army 
saw  this,  their  bravery  was  redoubled. 

On  the  morrow  the  whole  T'ufan  force  besieged  him. 
Jihchin  ordered  stones  to  be  projected  from  the  carriage- 
engines,  and  made  ready  the  bows  and  crossbows,  killing 
and  wounding  heaps  of  the  enemy,  and  after  some  days  they 
collected  their  troops  and  returned  to  camp.  Soon  after 
Jihchin  attacked  the  rebel  camp  in  the  night  below  Liang- 
mushSn,  and  killed  over  a  thousand,  captured  500  prisoners, 
with  camels,  horses,  stores,  and  weapons.  He  sent  to  the 
Emperor  an  open  despatch  with  the  news  of  his  victory.  He 
then  encamped  at  Maweitien  in  Fengt'ien,  and  between  the 
10th  and  25th  day  of  the  same  month  fought  more  than  two 
hundred  engagements,  in  which  he  defeated  100,000  of  the 
T'ufan,  cut  off  5,000  heads,  and  took  160  prisoners,  1,242 
horses,  115  camels,  with  stores,  weapons,  umbrellas,  in  all 
some  30,000  articles. 

The  Emperor  next  decided  himself  to  take  command, 
requisitioned  the  horses  of  the  court  officials,  and  established 
recruiting  stations  in  the  capital.  The  capital  was  in  great 
alarm,  and  the  citizens  all  deserted  their  houses,  the  large 
gates  being  pierced  with  holes  for  exit.  The  court  officials 
also  trembled  with  fear,  and  eight  or  nine  tenths  of  their 
families  went  into  hiding,  in  spite  of  prohibitory  decrees. 
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^^The  governor-general,  Ma  Iiin,  fell  in  with  some  400 
rnfiin  scouts  riding  over  the  eastern  plains  of  Wukung,  and 
despatched  a  bcxiy  of  50  against  them,  who  killed  them  all 
without  leaving  one  alive. 

Rain  fell  on  the  17th  dtiy,  and  did  not  stop  till  the  evening 
of  the  25th  ;  it  was  considered  to  be  aid  from  heaven.  The 
T'ufan  moved  their  camp  to  Lich'uanhsien,  north  of  the 
Chiutsungshan,  attacking  and  plundering  Lich'uan,  They 
then  retreated  to  the  north  of  Yungahou,  where  they  met  the 
army  of  the  Huiho,  and  returned  to  plunder  Fengt'ien.  The 
T'ufan  again  came  to  Maweitien,  where  they  burnt  the 
dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and  then  retreated.  The  traitor 
Jen  Fu,  with  over  5000  men,  attacked  Faishuihsten,  and 
sacked  T'ungchou. 

From  the  year  before,  when  the  T'ufan  attacked  the 
imperial  residence,  and  afterwards,  when  their  troops  were  en- 
camped at  the  Chnngweicb'iao  and  ShuKngch'eng,  till  now, 
their  attacks  continued.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  HuaiSn,  his  troops  rebelled,  quarrelled  among  themselves, 
and  fled.  The  two  nations,  suspicious  and  divided,  disputed 
for  supremacy,  and  camped  in  separate  places.  The  Huiho 
were  angry,  and  the  T'ufan  roamed  to  Yaoti.  Three 
thousand  mounted  Huiho  came  to  Chingyang  to  give  in  their 
allegiance,  and  offered  to  aid  in  an  attack  on  the  T'ufan; 
and  Kuo  Tzuyi  accepted  their  o£fer.  Thereupon  the  Prince 
Pai  Yuankuang  united  hia  forces  with  the  Huiho,  and  in 
Chingyang,  fifty  li  east  of  Lingt'aihsien,  they  attacked  and 
defeated  the  T'ufan,  killing  and  taking  prisoners,  and 
capturing  camels,  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  in  large  numbers, 
P'uku  Mingch'en  surrendered.  The  Emperor  gave  up  the 
project  of  a  personal  expedition,  the  capital  was  released  from 
its  state  of  siege,  and  the  ministers  and  officials  presented 
memorials  of  congratulation. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Yungt'ai  (766),  the  2nd  month,  the 
Emperor  appointed  Yang  Chi  to  conclude  a  new  peace  with  the 
T'ufan.  In  the  4th  month  the  T'ufan  sent  the  chief  Lunhsl- 
teang,  accompanied  by  over  a  hundred  men,  to  go  with  Chi 
to  court  and  offer  thanks  for  the  renewal  of  good  relations. 
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In  the  2nd  year  of  Tali  (767)  they  invaded  Lingohon, 
where,  in  the  10th  month,  20,000  T'ufan  were  defeated,  500 
made  prisoners,  and  1500  horses  taken.  In  the  11th  month 
the  envoy  Hsieh  Ghingsien  returned  from  a  mission  to 
T'ufan,  and  the  chief  Lunhsiling  accompanied  him  to  court. 
Chinghsien  memorialized  that  the  tsanp'u  asked  for  Fftng- 
linkuan  to  be  made  the  boundary.  Shortly  after  they  sent 
another  envoy,  Luhsi,  with  fifteen  men,  to  court. 

In  the  3rd  year  (768),  the  8th  month,  100,000  Tu'&n 
invaded  Lingwu,  and  their  great  general  Shangtsanmo  in- 
vaded Pinchou. 

Before  this  time  Shanghsichieh,  from  the  period  Paopng,  had  serenl  timet 
invaded  the  borders,  and  wlien,  having  acquired  g^reat  fame,  he  retired  from  old 
age,  he  was  replaced  by  Shangtsanmo  as  governor-general  of  the  east,  with  role 
over  the  provinces  of  IIo  and  Lung. 

The  governor- general  of  Pinning,  Ma  Lin,  defeated  an 
army  of  over  20,000,  and  presented  the  prisoners  taken  to 
the  Emperor.  In  the  9th  month  they  invaded  Lingohou, 
where  the  Sofang  cavalry  general,  Pai  Yuankuang,  defeated 
them,  and  soon  after  again  defeated  them,  capturing  seTeral 
thousand  sheep  and  horses.  The  Euannui  assistant  com- 
mander-in-chief, Kuo  Tziiyi,  defeated  an  army  of  60,000 
T'ufan  in  Lingwu.  In  the  12th  month,  on  accoaot  of  the 
Fan  invasions  and  yearly  plunder  of  the  western  borders,  the 
garrisons  were  reinforced,  and  Ma  Lin  was  moved  to  defend 
Chingchou  with  the  appointment  of  governor-general  of 
Chingyuan.  In  Chiennan,  at  Hsich'uan,  there  was  another 
defeatof  10,000  T'ufan. 

In  the  5th  year  (770),  the  5th  month,  the  five  chou  An, 
Hsi,  T'o,  Ching,  and  Kung,  were  moved  to  vital  positions 
in  the  mountains  to  resist  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  8th  year  (773)  60,000  T'ufan  horse- 
men invaded  Lingwu,  trampled  down  our  com  and  retired. 
In  the  10th  month  they  invaded  Chingchoa  and  PinchoiL 
Kuo  TziIyi  sent  the  general  of  the  van,  Hun  Hsien,  who 
engaged  the  rebels  at  Yilu,  but  our  army  was  unsnooessAil, 
Shih  Chi  was  killod,  with  two  other  lieutenant-generals*  and 
more  than  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooontiy  were 
driven  otf.    The  same  night  Htm  Haien^  liaviaf  ^Jlsetei 
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together  the  scattered  soldiers,  invaded  the  enemy's  camp, 
while  Ma  Lin  at  the  same  time  fell  upon  the  baggage-train, 
slaughtering  several  thousands,  and  the  rebels  were  disperaed. 
Kuo  Tziiyi  totally  defeated  a  T'ufan  army  of  100,000  men. 

"When  the  T'ufan  first  attacked  our  Pinchou  territory,  Ma 
Lin,  with  some  2,000  valiant  wamors,  made  a  secret  night 
foray  on  the  rebel  camp,  and  shot  a  rebel  leopard-skin 
general  in  the  eye  ;  the  rebels  supporting  him  broke  out  into 
loud  cries  of  lamentation,  and  the  whole  camp  was  evacuated. 
Ma  Lin  thereby  recovered  over  200  of  the  brave  troops  of 
Sofang,  and  700  of  the  common  people,  as  veH  as  eeveral 
hundreds  of  camels  and  horses. 

In  the  9th  year  (774),  the  4th  month,  on  account  of  the 
T'ufan  invasions  and  troubles,  the  frontier  guards  were 
reinforced,  and  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree:  "We  hereby 
command  Tzuyi  with  50,000  foot  and  horse  of  Shangehiin, 
Peiti,  SaBaai,  Wuyuan,  Yich'ii,  Chibu,  and  Hslenpi,  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  in  Hsunyi,  and  reinforce  the  old  troops : 
Paoyii  with  30,000  men  from  Kaotu  in  Chin  and  Shangtang 
in  Han,  the  loyal  natives  of  Hohuang,  and  the  young  men  of 
Ch'ienlung,  to  form  a  line  on  the  high  ground,  in  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  camps :  Ma  Lin,  with  30,000  men  of  Hsiyii 
Ch'ient'ing  and  Chiishih  IIoupu,  with  the  warriors  of 
Kuangwu  and  the  levies  of  Hsiachi,  to  encamp  at  Yuanchou, 
a  strong  reserve  for  the  great  army  :  Chungch'6og,  with 
20,000  men  of  the  trained  bands  of  Wulo,  and  the  brave 
army  of  Tuti,  to  go  from  Ch'iyang  to  the  north :  and 
Hsijang,  with  the  trained  bands  of  the  capital,  and  the  sons  of 
the  brave  men  of  the  imperial  armies,  to  go  from  Weiahang 
to  the  west.  Let  a  united  army  of  40,000  men  from  Pien, 
Sung,  Tzti,  Ch'ing,  IIo,  Yang,  Yu,  and  Chi,  be  divided  and 
marshalled  in  the  front  and  rear,  and  60,000  from  Wei, 
Ch'feng,  TS,  Chao,  Yi,  and  Yung,  bo  massed  to  the  left  and 
right.  "VVe  will,  in  our  palace,  take  command  of  the  guards, 
and  ourselves  issue  orders  to  the  generals.  We  give 
thousands  of  ounces  of  gold  for  expenses,  and  bestow  the 
horses  of  the  imperial  stud.  For  the  armour  and  weapons, 
army  equipment  and  frontier  stores,  thn  officials  in  charge  of 
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each  will  carefully  provide  everything.  We  will  give  to  you 
generals  and  ministers,  officers  both  civil  and  military,  of 
ability  and  energy.  The  victory  of  an  army  depends  on 
union,  and  good  fighters  do  not  wait  to  be  marshalled.  Each 
one  must  guard  his  own  frontier,  camping  on  and  defending 
the  important  posts,  and  the  smoke-towers  must  be  lighted, 
the  front  and  rear  answering  each  other.  Should  they 
repent  of  their  misdeeds,  there  will  be  no  need  for  troubling 
the  people ;  but  if  still  contumacious  we  must  ourselves  punish 
them,  and  thev  will  afterwards  ask  to  surrender  to  the 
empire.  For  the  orders  of  the  various  armies  and  plans  of 
invasion  and  conquest,  further  commands  will  be  issued." 

In  the  11th  year  (776),  the  1st  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiennan,  Ts'ui  Ning,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on 
four  T'ufan  governors,  with  T'uchiieh,  T'uhun,  Ti,  Man, 
Ch'iang  and  Tanghsiang,  an  allied  army  of  over  200,000 
men,  cutting  off  10,000  heads,  taking  alive  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  Lach'eng  and  1,350  prisoners,  who  were  pre- 
sented at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  oxen,  sheep,  war  Btores, 
material  and  weapons  more  than  could  be  coimted. 

The  T*ufan.  having:  failed  in  their  project^,  invaded  Li  and  Ya,  wheieapon  the 
Chiennan  tn'>o]>!:.  in  union  witli  the  Xanchao,  fought  with  and  defeated  them, 
capturing  the  prwit  *  lung  *  officer  Lunch' ij an. 

In  the  V2th.  year  (777),  the  9th  month,  they  invaded  Fang- 
chou,  plundered  the  Tanghsiang  sheep  and  horses  and  retired. 
In  the  11th  month  Ts*ui  Xing  took  the  T'nfan  Wanghan 
eitv. 

The  s^wernor- general  of  Shannan  H^itao,  Chang:  Hrienkimg,  fonght  a  hattle 
at  Mim-hou.  where  the  T*utun  Aetl.  T$*ui  Xinir  defeated  the  Sanla  of  tiia 
VTo^tcm  Hills  and  the  soldiert  of  ChMuniman,  and  cat  off  8,000  heads. 

In  the  13th  year  J7S\  the  onemy'*  irrvat  chief.  Machungring,  with  40,000 
h  Tk'xnen.  invaiUxl  the  Lini^'hon  burritT.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  military 
iv^ionit^  wa«  disiui.<i«xl  on  aotvunt  of  his  mismanagement.  Maehangjing  raTaged 
Yin  and  Ch*ini:  and  withdrew. 

In  the  14th  year  (779),  the  8th  month,  the  Emperor 
appointed  Wei  Lun,  with  special  credentials,  envoy  to  T'oian, 
to  take  with  him  500  Fan  captives  back  to  their  country. 

In  the  10th  month  the  T*ufan,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
200,000  of  the  Southern  Man,  invaded  in  three  bodies,  one 
into  Maocbou,  actoss  the  WSnch'uan  and  the  Knank'on, 
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another  into  Fuw5n  past  Fangwei  and  Paipa,  a  third  from 
Li  and  Yu  tbrougli  the  Cli'iunglai  pass,  destroying  a.  number 
of  cities  in  succesaion.  Four  thousand  imperial  troops  and 
five  thousand  men  from  Yuchou  were  despatched,  who  at- 
tacked them  together  and  greatly  defeated  them. 

In  the  lat  year  of  Chiouchung  (780),  the  4th  month,  Wei 
Lun  reached  bis  destination.     During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Tali  period  several  of  their  missions   of  inquiry  had  been 
successively  detained,  and  not  sent  back.     When   captives 
were  taken,  eunuchs  were  always  sent  in  charge  of  them  to 
take  them  to  GhiangUng,  and  they  demanded  money  from 
them  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance,  so 
that  they  were  distressed  beyond  measure.     Last  year,  in  the 
winter,  when  the  T'ufan  levied  a  great  army  and  invaded  the 
empire  by  three  roads,  TStsung  had  but  just  succeeded  to  the 
throne.     He  determined  to  rule  the  four  quarters  with  virtue,  , 
and  collected  five  hundred  of  the  chained  captives,  gave  to    1 
each  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  sent  Wei  Lun  to  take  them  back    I 
to  their  country,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  also   I 
commanded  the  frontier  generals  to  put  a  atop  to  plunder  and    < 

When  the  T'ufan  first  heard  of  the  return  of  these  men,  / 
they  were  incredulous,  but  as  soon  as  the  Fan  captives  entered  I 
their  borders  the  people  were  all  awed  with  the  power,  and  1 
grateful  for  the  grace  of  the  Emperor.  ■  Tlie  tsanp'u,  ' 
Ch'ilttsan,  addressing  Wei  Lun,  said  : 

The  rarnaiae  of  CU'UEtaaD  iraa  Holuf  i. 
"  I  did  not  know  of  your  coming,  and  I  have  three  causes  of 
sorrow.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  Wei  Ijun  replied :  "  I  do  not 
understand  what  you  refer  to."  Ch'ilitsan  said:  "I  was 
ignorant  of  the  loss  the  empire  had  sustained,  and  was  unable 
to  condole  and  mourn — -this  is  the  first.  I  knew  not  the  day 
of  the  imperial  funeral,  and  was  unable  to  present  offerings, 
and  fulfil  the  proper  rites — this  is  the  second.  I  knew  not  of 
the  holy  and  wise  accession  of  the  Emperor,  my  father-in-law, 
and  despatched  armies  by  three  parallel  roada.  The  army  of 
Lingwu,  having  already  heard  of  your  appointment,  has 
halted.     But  the  army  of  Shannan  has  invaded  Fuwen,  and 
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the  army  of  Shu  marched  past  Kuank'ou,  and  they  have  not 
yet  been  overtaken — this  is  my  third  sorrow/*  He  then  sent 
envoys  with  despatches  and  presents  to  the  Emperor^  and 
in  less  than  twenty  days  they  returned  with  the  imperial 
commands. 

The  commander-in-chief  in  Shu  sent  to  the  Emperor  the 
captives  which  he  had  taken  in  battle,  and  the  officers 
petitioned  that  they  should  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
old  practice,  and  sent  to  be  slaves,  but  the  sovereign  replied : 
''  Our  wish  for  a  treaty  is  on  record,  and  can  our  words  be 
double  ?  "  He  therefore  bestowed  on  each  two  pieces  of  silk, 
and  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  sent  them  back. 

In  the  5th  month,  Wei  Lun  was  promoted,  and  again  sent 
on  a  mission  to  T'ufan.  In  the  winter  they  sent  the  chief 
minister,  Lunch'inmingssil,  and  suite,  fifty-five  persons  in  all, 
who  accompanied  Wei  Lun  on  his  return,  and  offered  pro- 
ductions of  their  country.  When  the  T'ufan  saw  Lun  on  his 
second  arrivaU  they  were  greatly  rejoiced,  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  hotel  entertained  him  with  a  band  of  music. 
At\or  detaining  him  nine  days,  they  sent  him  back,  together 
with  their  chief  minister,  with  the  answer  to  the  imperial 
command. 

In  the  Ond  year  (781),  the  I2th  month,  the  secretary  of 
the  mission  to  T*ufan,  Ch*ang  Lu,  in  company  with  a  ITofan 
envoy,  I-unhsinolo,  came  back  from  the  Fan  country.  When 
Oh^uig  Lu.  with  the  envoy  Ts*ui  Hanheng,  first  arrived  at 
thoir  hotol.  the  Tsanp*u  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  made  them 
first  proihuv  the  official  despatch.  That  having  been  done, 
ho  sent  this  moss:ip^^  to  Hanheng :  '*  The  imperial  despatch 
vou  brin^r  s:ivs  :  *  The  thinirs  offered  as  tribute  have  all  been 
;uvopti\i.  nnd  now  wo  bestow  on  our  son-in-law  a  few  presents 
tor  hiui  to  take  when  thoy  arrive'  Our  great  Fan  and  the 
T'anc  nations  an^  alliixl  bv  marriage,  and  how  is  it  that  we 
aro  t:Y.\:t\l  with  the  ritos  due  to  a  subject  ?  Again,  you  wish 
:o  t;\  :::o  Ivundary  to  the  west  of  Yunchou,  but  we  propose 
:h:i:  Hola::>!*.an  Iv  made  the  boundary.  For  the  swoni 
oor\^iriO!:v  wo  p!\n\\k»  to  follow  that  of  the  2nd  vear  of 
CV.iv.cluuc  7^^^'«  when  the  imperial  despatch  said:  'When 
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he  T'ang  envoy  arrives  there,  the  son-ia-law  shall  first  > 

I  the  awom  ceremony  with  him ;   and  when  the  Fan 

nvoy  arriveB  here,  we,  the  father-in-law,  will  ourselves  take 

tart  in  the  ceremony  with  him.'     Let,  then,  Hanheng  send  a 

Pnessenger  to  report  to  the  Emperor  that  he  may  act." 

La  was  sent  back  to  report,  and  the  imperial  despatch  was 

'iwcordingly  altered,  the  words  ' offered  as  trihute '  changed 

to  ' presented,'  'bestowed'  to  'given,'  and  'for  him  to  take' 

to  '  for  his  acceptance,*  the  following  sentences  being  added : 

"  The  former  minister,   Yang  Ten,  departed  from   the  old 

practice,  and  is  responsible  for  these  errors.     For  the  fixing 

of  the  boundaries,  and  the  sworn  ceremony,  everything  is 

g^Dceded." 

'  In  the  3rd  year  (782),  the  ith  month,  they  released  the 
J^nerBls,  warriors,  and  Buddhist  monks,  who  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  Fan  country,  in  all  800  persons,  and  sent 
them  back  in  return  for  the  delivery  of  the  Fan  captives. 

In  the  9th   month,  the    envoy  appointed  to  make    peace 

with  T'ufan,  Ts'ui  Hanheng,  accompanied  by  a  Fan  envoy, 

Ch'iiieitsan,  arrived.     At  this  time  the  T'ufan  chief  minister, 

Shanghsichieh,  who  was  tyrannical  and  fond  of  slaughter, 

taving    been   overthrown    and    beaten    in    Chiennan,   was 

ixious  to  wipe  away  his  disgrace,  and  unwilling  to  make 

The  second  minister,   Shangchiehtsan,  an  able  and 

politic  man,  reported  to  the  tsunp'u  to  ask  him  to  fix  the 

boundary,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty,  so  as  to  give  rest  to  the 

inhabitants  of    the   borders.      The   tsanp'u   consented,  and 

gipointed  Chiehtsan  chief  minister  in  place  of  Hichieh  to 

tegooiate  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship.     The  15th  day 

~'  the   6th  month  was   fixed   for   the  performance  of  the 

ceremony    on    the    border,    Ts'ui     Hanheng   was   appointed 

president  of  the  court  of  entertainment ;  and  Fan  Tsfi  sent 

as  envoy  to  T'ufan  to  conclude   the  negociationa.      When 

Hanheng  first  made  the  agreement  with  tiie  T'ufan,  the  day 

for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  was  fixed ;  but  when 

^^^Jiinheng  arrived,  the  negociafions  were  not  finished,  till  the 

^^^■ky  was  passed.     Therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  Fan  Tb6  to 

^^^Bb  to  Chiehtsan  to  fix  another  day  for  the  ceremony,  and 
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ingthen  the  bonds  of  neighbourly  friendship  and  unite  thai  . 
two  countries,  and  the  sovereigns  have  been  allied  as  father' 
and  son-in-law  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  Meanwhile,i 
however,  in  consequence  of  minor  disagreements,  their  good  I 
relations  have  been  broken  otf  by  war,  so  that  the  border- 1 
land  has  been  troubled  and  without  a  quiet  year.  The 
£mperor  on  his  recent  accession  compassionated  his  black- 
haired  people,  and  sent  hack  the  enslaved  captives  to  their  ' 
own  country,  and  the  Fan  nation  has  exhibited  good  feeling  | 
and  agreed  to  a  mutual  peace.  Envoys  have  gone  and' 
returned,  carrying  in  succession  the  orders  of  their  sovereign, 
who  has  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  secret  plotting  and  put 
by  the  chariots  of  war.  They  have,  with  the  view  of  making 
the  covenant  of  the  two  countries  lasting,  proposed  to  use 
the  ancient  sworn  treaty,  and  the  government,  resolved  to  give 
rest  to  the  natives  of  the  border,  have  alienated  their  ancient 
territory,  preferring  good  deeds  to  profit,  and  have  made  a 
solemn  treaty  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  The 
boundaries  that  the  government  now  keep  are :  on  the  west 
of  Chingchou  the  western  mouth  of  the  T'antsSn  pass,  on  the 
west  of  Lungchou  the  city  Ch'ingshuihsien,  and  on  the  west 
of  Fengchou  the  city  T'ungkuhsien ;  while  in  the  western 
mountains  of  Chiennan,  the  east  bank  of  the  Tatu  River  is 
the  Han  boundary.  The  Fan  nation  rule  over  Lan,  Wei, 
Yuan  and  Hui,  reaching  on  the  west  to  Lint'ao,  and  on  the 
east  us  far  as  Ch'fingchou ;  and  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Chiennan,  the  land  of  the  Mo,  Hsieh,  and  other  Man,  the 
Bouth-west  of  the  Tatu  River  is  the  Fan  boundary.  The 
places  garrisoned  by  regular  troops,  the  walled  cities  which 
are  inhabited,  and  the  Man  tribes  between  the  two  borders 
subject  to  the  Hun,  according  to  the  present  distribution  of 
their  lands,  all  are  to  remain  as  heretofore.  On  the  north  of 
the  Yellow  River  from  the  ancient  Hsinch'uanchiin,  to  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Taling,  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  Lot'oling 
of  the  HolttDsban,  shall  be  border-land,  and  all  be  neutral 
territory.  With  regard  to  the  places  not  included  in  the 
covenant,  wherever  the  Fan  have  garrisons  the  Fan  shall 
keep,  wherever  the  Han  have  garrisons  the  Han  shall  keep. 
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each  retaining  its  present  possessions,  and   not  seeking       ^ 
encroach  on  the  other.     The  places  that  heretofore  have  n  ^i 
been  garrisoned,  shall  not  have  troops  stationed  in  them,  nor 
shall  walled  cities  be  built,  nor  land  cultivated.     Now  the 
generals  and  ministers  of  the  two  countries  having  been  com- 
missioned to  meet,  and  having  fasted  and  purified  themselves 
in  preparation  for  the  ceremony,  proclaim  to  the  gods  of 
heaven  and  earth,  of  the  mountains  and  rivers,  and  call  the 
gods  to  witness  that  their  oath  shall  not  be  broken.     The 
text  of  the  covenant  shall  be  preserved  in   the  ancestral 
temple,  and  the  officers  in  charge  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  two  nations  shall  always  keep  it.'' 

Chiehtsan  also  produced  a  sworn  covenant  which  he  did 
not  put  into  the  pit  where  only  the  victims  were  buried. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  sworn  ceremony,  Chiehtsan 
proposed  to  Yi  to  go  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  altar  into 
a  Buddhist  tent  to  burn  incense  and  make  oath.  When  this 
was  finished,  they  again  ascended  the  altar,  when  they  drank 
wine  and  both  gave  and  received  ceremonial  presents,  each 
offering  the  products  of  his  country,  as  a  mark  of  liberal 
friendship.     Finally  they  returned  home. 

In  the  second  month,  the  Emperor  appointed  Ts'ui 
HanhSng  to  go  with  special  credentials  on  a  return  mission 
to  the  Fan,  and  sent  Gh'iichiatsan  back  with  him.  The 
Emperor  had  originally  ordered  the  ministers  and  presidents 
of  the  boards  to  make  a  sworn  covenant  with  the  Fan 
minister  Ch'iichiatsan  on  the  altar  at  F^ngyili;  but  this 
covenant,  on  account  of  the  meeting  at  Ch'ingshui,  was  not 
concluded,  and  the  decree  was  withdrawn.  Consequently 
Chiatsan  was  detained,  and  Hanheng  again  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  tsanp'u. 

In  the  6th  month  the  secretary  of  the  return  mission  to 
Fan,  Yii  Yu,  accompanied  by  the  Fan  envoy  Lunchiamutsang, 
arrived  from  Ch'ingshui. 

In  the  7th  month  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Bites, 
Li  ^'uei,  was  appointed  envoy  to  Fan  to  conclude  the  Bwom 
covcnaint.  The  Emperor  also  ordered  the  ministers  of  state, 
Li  Chunguh'^n,  Lu  Ch'i,  Kuan  Po,  and  Ts'ui  Ning,  the  pre- 
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sident  of  the  Board  of  Works,  Ch'iao  Ling,  with  six  other 
high  officiala,  to  make  a.  sworn  covenant  with  Ch'uchiataaii 
and  bis  coUeagues  on  the  altar.  When  Tii  Yu  first  canie  back 
from  the  Fan  country  he  had  agreed  with  Sbangchiehtsan 
that  as  soon  as  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  they  would  send 
back  the  envoy ;  which  was  done.  Because  the  altar  at 
Fengyi  was  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was  inconvenient, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  fix  by  divination  a  propitious  site  for 
an  altar  to  the  west  of  the  capital.  The  ritea  were  like  those 
employed  at  the  ceremony  at  Ch'ingshui.  Two  days  before 
the  ceremony  the  Eraperor  ordered  the  proper  oificera  to 
announce  it  in  the  ancestral  temple.  The  officials  who  took 
part  in  the  sworn  covenant  fasted  for  three  days  and  ascended 
the  altar  in  court  costume,  where  Kuan  Po  on  his  knees  read 
aloud  the  covenant.  When  the  ceremony  was  concluded  the 
Emperor  entertained  them  at  a  banquet,  bestowed  presents 
and  sent  them  back. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Hsingyuan  (784),  the  2nd  month,  Tu 
Ch'i  was  sent  to  Chingchou  to  superintend  the  T'ufan,  and  to 
consult  with  the  governors  of  the  cities  as  to  encamping  or 
leading  them  on.  The  T'ufan  had  come  to  the  barrier  to 
offer  troops  to  help  to  settle  the  dilEculfies  of  the  state  ;  hence 
the  despatch  of  this  envoy.  In  the  4th  month  Sh6n  Fang 
was  sent  to  the  Fan  to  devise  a  plan  of  campaign  and  to  be 
superintendent  of  Anhsi  and  Peit'ing.  In  the  same  month 
Hun  Hsien  and  the  T'ufan  Lunmanglo  led  an  army  and 
greatly  defeated  the  generals  of  Chu  Tza(50),  Han  Ming, 
Chang  T'ingchih  and  Sung  Kueich'ao,  at  the  Wutingch'uan 
at  Wukung,  where  they  cut  off  over  10,000  heads. 

Il  was  origiaBlly  spreed  with  the  enemy  that  after  Ch'augnii  had  been  uon-^ 
quered.  fourrhoa,  including  Chiog  and  Ling,  shnuld  be  given  to  them.  There  ma  | 
n  great  pestilence,  and  in  vomiequence  they  nithdteir  their  men  ;  yet  afUr  tha  V  i 
conquest  of  Cho  Tzfi,  tbey  Baked  for  the  territory  in  aceordanue  with  the  oldj  j 
agnement.  The  Son  of  HeaTen  made  light  ot  their  services,  and  merely  1  | 
bestowed  a  decree,  rewarding  Chiehtsan  and  Mangio  with  IO,Ol}0  pieces  of  nlk.'  | 
Thereupon  the  enemy  was  disButisficd. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  ChSnyuan  (786),  Chao  Yu  waa  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  Fan.  In  the  8th  month  the  T'ufan  invaded 
the  districts  of  Ching,  Lung,  Pin,  and  Ning,  canying  off 
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men  and  herds,  and  plundering  the  crops,  80  that  the  borders 
were  in  great  distress.  The  governors  and  the  generals 
closed  the  gates  of  the  cities  and  defended  themaelvea,  and 
nothing  else.  The  capital  was  strictly  guarded,  and  the 
Emperor  despatched  generals  with  troops  to  eacamp  at 
Hsienyang,  and  ordered  the  governor- general  of  Hochungto 
lead  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Ilaienyang.  In  the  9th  month, 
when  T'ufan  light  horsemen  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Haossil, 
the  Emperor  sent  another  array  to  encamp  at  Hsienyaug, 
and  ordered  the  general  K'ang  Ch'eng  to  he  sent  as  envoy  to 
the  T'ufan.  The  T'ufan  chief  minister,  Shangchiehtsan,  had 
previously  sent  a  succession  of  missions  to  ask  for  a  solemn 
meeting  to  fix  the  boundaries.  Thereupon  Ch'eng  was  ap- 
pointed envoy,  and  went  to  Joyuan,  when  he  bad  an  interview 
with  Chiehtsan,  who  sent  Lunch'it'o  to  return  with  Ch'Sng. 

In  the  same  month  the  governor- general  of  F^nghaiang, 
Li  Ch'Sug,  on  account  of  the  continued  invasion  of  the 
T'ufan,  sent  his  general  Wang  Pi  to  make  a  night  attack  on 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  lead  3,000  picked  braves  into 
Ch'ienyang.  His  final  instructions  were  :  "The  main  army 
of  the  enemy  must  pass  under  the  city  walls.  Be  careful  not 
to  attack  the  front  or  rear ;  for  even  if  the  front  or  rear  be 
defeated,  the  strength  of  the  centre  will  be  unimpaired,  so 
that  they  will  assault  you  in  force,  and  you  will  certainly 
meet  with  disaster.  Only  wait  till  the  front  of  the  army  has 
passed,  and  you  see  the  five-square  banner,  and  the  tiger  and 
leopard  robes.  This  will  be  the  main  army  ;  go  out  and  take 
them  by  surprise,  and  you  will  gain  rare  fame."  Wang  Pi 
followed  this  advice,  sallied  out  and  attacked  them,  and  the 
enemy  was  totally  defeated.  Our  lieutenant-general  was 
killed  fighting  bravely.  They  also  invaded  Fenghsiang  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  Li  Cheng  led  out  his  troops 
against  them,  and  they  retired  the  same  night. 

In  the  10th  month  Li  Ch'Sng  sent  troops  which  captured 
the  T'ufan  fortified  town  Tuishap'u,  and  greatly  defeatc-d 
them,  burning  the  military  stores,  and  slaying  Huoh'ulu- 
shStsan  and  six  other  Fan  chiefs,  and  sending  their  heads  to 
the  capital. 
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E  In  the  llth  month  the  T'ufan  took  Tenchou{51).  As  aoon 
as  the  enemy  reached  this  city,  the  governor,  Tu  Yenkuang 
sent  out  oxen  and  mne  to  feast  them,  The  T'ufan  said  to 
him  :  "  We  want  to  occupy  tlie  city,  will  you  lead  your  men 
away  ?  "  Yenkuang,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  fled  to  Fuchou. 
In  the  12th  month  they  took  Hsiachou(52),  the  governor  of 
the  city  retiring  with  his  troops,  whereupon  they  took 
posseasion.  Then  they  invaded  Yinchou,  which  was  an  un- 
walled  city,  and  the  inhabitants  all  scattered  and  fled. 

The  8dd  af  Heniea,  on  nccouat  of  the  distresa  and  loss  of  the  niitiTes  of  the 
borders,  deurued  to  nmore  from  the  principal  halls  of  the  palace,  humblj  confeu- 
ing  bis  faults,  and  ordered  Lo  Tiumkuang  to  talce  meaeurea  for  the  recarer;  of 
Teo  sod  Hsia. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3rd  year  (787),  To'ui  Huan  waa 
appointed  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  T'ufan ;  and  afterwards 
another  envoy.  La  T'ien,  was  in  turn  sent.  The  governor- 
general  of  Hotung  and  Paoning,  Ma  Sui,  came  to  have 
audience.  Shangchiehtsan,  when  he  took  Yenchou  and 
Hsiacbou,  left  in  each  city  a  garrison  of  about  1,000  men, 
while  he  encamped  with  his  main  army  at  Mingsha,  where 
he  remained  from  last  winter  to  this  spring,  during  which 
time  many  of  his  sheep  and  horses  died,  so  that  his  provisiona 
were  exhausted.  The  Emperor  now  sent  the  governor- 
general  of  Iluachou  and  T'ungkuan  Lo  Yuankuang,  and  the 
governor-general  of  Pinning  Han  Yahuai,  with  their  own 
troops,  and  the  soldiers  of  Fenghaiang,  Fu,  and  Pin,  and  tlie 
other  districts,  to  encamp  on  the  frontier,  while  he  ordered 
Ma  Sui  to  lead  his  army  to  wait  at  Shihchou,  and  occupy 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  Lo  Yuankuang,  so  as  to 
attack  them  between  two  horns.  As  soon  aa  Ohiehtsan  heard 
of  this,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  a  succession  of 
envoys  to  ask  for  peace,  and  for  a  renewal  of  the  sworn  con- 
vention, all  of  which  the  Emperor  refused.  Then  he  sent  his 
chief  general,  Lunchiajii  with  valuable  gifts,  and  humble 
words,  to  bog  Sui  to  ask  for  a  treaty.  Sui  memorialized,  hut 
the  Emperor  again  refused,  ordering  him  to  attack  them  with 
united  forces  and  drive  them  away.  Sui  was  fond  of  bribes 
and  easily  deceived,  and  he  came  to  court  with  Lunchiajfe, 
affirming  positively  that  their  words  were  to  be  trusted,  and 
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that  a  sworn  treaty  shoald  be  granted,  and  at  laat  the 
Emperor  consented.  While  Sui  was  at  court  the  armies 
remained  passively  intrenched,  while  Chiehtsan  suddenly 
evacuated  Hsiachou,  and  retreated,  although  many  of  the 
horses  had  died,  so  that  the  men  were  on  foot.  la  the 
summer  there  was  a  convention  at  P'ingliang,  but  imme- 
diately afterwards  they  broke  the  treaty.  On  account  of  all 
this,  Sui  was  deprived  of  his  command,  and  kept  out  of  office. 
In  the  4th  month,  Ts'ui  Huan  arrived  from  Mingsha. 
"When  he  first  reached  Mingsha,  he  had  an  interview  with 
Shangchiehtsan,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  broken  the 
treaty  by  taking  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou.  He  replied, 
"  Because  of  the  destruction  of  the  monument  fixing  the 
boundary,  I  feared  that  the  two  countries  would  disregard 
the  convention,  and  invade  each  other's  territory,  therefore  I 
came  to  the  frontier  to  ask  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  friendly 
relations.  Again,  the  T'ufan  troops,  which  that  year  de- 
feated the  army  of  Chu  Tzii  at  Wukung,  have  not  received 
the  reward  promised ;  for  this  reason  also  we  came.  As  soon 
as  wc  reached  Chingchou,  the  governor  shut  himself  up  in 
the  city,  and  would  give  no  answer  to  our  questions.  We 
then  marched  to  F^nghsiang,  and  tried  to  communicate  with 
His  Excellency  Li,  but  he  also  would  not  see  us  or  receive 
our  messengers.  Finally  Kang  Ch'Sng  and  Wang  Ghfin 
were  sent  to  us,  but  when  they  arrived  neither  had  authority 
to  speak  for  the  Empire.  I  daily  looked  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  great  minister  as  envoy,  and  was  ready  to  explain 
my  conduct,  but  none  really  came.  Then  I  led  back  my 
troops.  The  commanders  of  the  two  cities  of  Ten  and  Hsia, 
afraid  of  our  army,  offered  their  cities  to  us,  asking  quarter, 
and  fled ;  we  did  not  attack  and  take  them.  Now  Tour 
Excellency,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor,  has  special  powers; 
and  if  you  will  cement  friendship  by  a  new-sworn  ceremony, 
the  Fan  are  willing.  As  regards  the  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
the  place  for  fixing  the  boundary,  we  will  obey  your  oom- 
.  roands.  When  you  shall  have  returned  and  reported,  and  it 
be  all  settled,  we  will  give  up  to  you  Ten  and  Hsia.''  He 
also  said :  ^*  At  the  meeting  at  Gh'ingshui  too  few  took  part 
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in  the  ceremony,  therefore  the  peace  has  been  disregarded, 
and  made  light  of  as  not  complete.  Now  let  Fan  ministers, 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  other  officers-^in  all  twenty- 
one  persons — go  to  Lingchou,  the  governor- general  of  which, 
Tu  Hsich'uan,  is  a  lover  of  peace  and  virtue,  and  is  well 
known  outside  the  border;  and  I  propose  that  he  he  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  the  ceremony,  while  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiugchou,  Li  Kuan,  might  officiate  as  joint 
president."     They  hoth  presented  memorials. 

The  Emperor  was  informed  by  Iluan  that  he  had  bribed 
some  of  the  Fan  officers  to  tell  him  the  exact  number  of 
their  troops,  and  that  they  amounted  to  59,000  men  and  over 
86,000  horses,  including  however  only  30,000  fighting 
warriors,  the  rest  mere  boys,  swelling  the  number  to  the  full 
total.  The  same  day  he  appointed  Ts'ui  Huan  President  of 
the  Board  of  Entertainment,  and  sent  him  again  to  the 
TWan  with  this  reply  to  Shangchiehtsan :  "  Tu  Hsich'uan 
is  on  duty  at  Lingchou,  and  cannot  leave  the  border,  while 
Li  Kuan  has  been  transferred  to  another  post.  We  have 
appointed  Hun  Hsien  envoy  to  conclude  a  sworn  treaty,  and 
have  fixed  the  24th  day  of  the  5th  month  to  repeat  the 
ceremony  at  Ch'ingshui."  He  also  ordered  him  to  aay  that 
Yen  and  H'sia  must  he  returned  to  us  before  the  ceremony.  [■ 
The  Emperor  was  suspicious  of  the  trustworthiness  of  tha^ 
Fan,  and  made  the  recovery  of  these  cities  a  test.  ' ' 

In  the  5th  month  Hun  Haien,  having  been  appointed 
envoy  to  conclude  the  sworn  treaty,  had  a  final  audience  to 
receive  instructions.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  War, 
Ts'ui  Hanhdng,  was  appointed  assistant-envoy,  and  Cheng 
Shuchii  secretary.  When  Hun  Hsien  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  Sovereign  ordered  him  to  take  with 
him  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  despatched  the  governor- 
general  of  Huachou  and  T'ungkuan,  Lo  Yuankuang,  to 
accompany  him.  The  Emperor  ordered  the  ministers  of 
state  to  invite  the  T'ufan  envoy,  Lunhsitsan,  and  his  col- 
leagues, to  consult  with  the  grand  council  on  the  place  to  be 
fixed  for  the  meeting.  Ts'ui  Huan  and  Shangchiehtsan  had 
at  first  agreed  to  repeat  the  sworn  ceremony  at  Ch'ingshui, 
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and  also  that  our  Yenchou  and  Hsiachou  should  be  previously 
given  up,  but  Ghiehtsan  afterwards  said  :  ''  Ch^ingshm  is  not 
an  auspicious  territory,  and  I  propose  that  the  meeting  be 
held  in  Yuanchou,  at  T'ulishu.  I  also  propose  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sworn  ceremony  to  give  up  the  two  cities." 
The  envoy  sent  by  Huan  and  Lunhsitsan  reported  this  in  a 
joint  memorial.  The  Emperor,  anxious  to  show  clemency  to 
foreigners,  granted  everything,  and  fixed  the  15th  day  of  the 
5th  month  for  the  ceremony  at  T'^ulishu. 

The  Emperor  called  the  ministers  of  state  to  deliberate 
again,  after  the  general  Ma  Yulin  had  reported  that  the 
T'ulishu  country  was  full  of  difficult  passes,  and  that  he 
feared  a  secret  ambush  of  T'ufan  troops  and  consequent 
disaster  to  us ;  whereas  P'ingliang  was  a  plain,  open  on  all 
sides,  and  besides  close  to  Chingchou(53),  and  therefore  more 
advantageous.  Thereupon  they  determined  that  the  place 
for  the  ceremony  should  be  the  valley  of  P'ingliang.  Mean- 
while the  Fan  envoy,  Lunhsitsan,  had  started,  but  he  was 
pursued  and  brought  back,  told  of  the  new  decision,  and  sent 
away  again. 

When  Hun  Hsien  and  Shangchiehtsan  met  at  P'ingliang, 
they  agreed  at  first  to  draw  up  3,000  men  on  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  altar,  while  400  unarmed  men  came  forward 
below  the  altar.  Just  before  the  ceremony  they  also  agreed 
each  to  have  mounted  scouts  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
other.  Chiehtsan  massed  several  tens  of  thousands  of  picked 
horsemen  on  the  west  of  the  altar ;  and  the  Fan  scouts  rode 
through  and  through  our  ranks,  while  as  soon  as  Hsien's 
general,  Liang  FengchSn,  at  the  head  of  sixty  horsemen, 
rode  into  the  centre  of  the  Fan  army,  they  were  all 
immediately  seized  and  bound;  Hsien  had  provided  for 
nothing.  Ghiehtsan  sent  messengers  to  Hsien  to  say: 
''I  propose  that  the  minister  and  his  subordinates  put 
on  their  official  robes  and  hats,  swords  and  jewels,  and  wait 
for  instructions."  This  was  to  induce  them  to  dismount  from 
their  horses  so  that  they  might  be  captured.  Hsien,  Ts'ni 
Hanh^ng  and  Sung  FSngch'ao  all  entered  the  tent  together, 
calm  and  unsuspecting.     Chiehtsan  ordered  the  drums  to  be 
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ftealeii  throe  times,  and  his  army  came  on  shouting  wildly. 
Hsien  rushed  out  from  the  back  of  the  tent  and  succeeded  in 
catching  a  stray  horse  on  which  he  mounted  and  galloped 
away.  The  horae  bad  no  bit  in  its  mouth,  and  Hsien  had  to 
lean  over  its  mane  to  guide  it  with  his  hands,  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  ridden  for  several  miles  that  he  got  the  bit 
into  its  mouth,  and  it  waa  owing  to  this  that  the  arrows  of 
the  pursuing  horsemen  passed  by  without  wounding  him. 
Only  one  of  his  generals,  Hsin  Jung,  collected  some  hundreds 
of  men,  and  occupying  a  hillock  on  the  north  fought  with  the 
enemy,  and  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  army,  over- 
powered and  forced  to  surrender.  Fengch'ao  and  the  Secre- 
tary were  both  killed  by  soldiers  during  the  tumult.  HauhiJng 
and  three  eunuchs  and  a  number  of  high  officials,  generals  and 
secretaries,  in  all  some  sixty  persons,  were  captured.  Four 
or  five  hundred  other  officers,  warriors  and  followers  were 
killed,  and  over  a  thousand  men  carried  away  captive,  all  of 
whona  had  their  clothes  stripped  off.  When  Hanh&ng  was 
attacked  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  hia  oIRcer  Lii  Wyn  threw 
himself  between  and  was  wounded  by  the  sword  which 
HanhSng  thus  escaped.  The  latter  said  to  those  who  had  ^ 
taken  him  prisoner  in  tho  foreign  tongue  :  "  I  am  the  Han 
envoy,  the  president  Ts'ui.  Chiebtsan  and  I  are  friends,  and 
if  you  kill  me  Chiehtsan  will  also  kdl  you."  Therefore  they 
saved  his  life. 

The  captives  were  all  driven  off  to  the  west,  with  their 
hands  bound  behind  them,  each  one  with  a  piece  of  wood 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  tied  to  his  body  with  three 
pieces  of  hair  rope,  while  they  were  fastened  together  by  the 
hair  with  another  rope.  At  night  they  were  all  thrown  on 
the  ground  with  the  ropes  fastened  to  the  hair  pegged  down, 
and  they  were  covered  with  pieces  of  felt,  on  which  the 
guards  lay  down  to  pi-event  their  escape.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  ancient  Yuanchou,  Chiehtsan,  who  was  seated  in 
s  tent,  had  them  brought  before  him,  and  repeatedly  abused 
iie  government,  and,  enraged  with  Hun  Hsien,  said  :  "  The 
fcetory  at  Wukung  was  duo  entirely  to  our  power,  and  you 
comised  us  in  return  Ghlngchon  and  Lingchou,  but  you  have 
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all  eaten  your  words  and  shown  the  deepest  ingratitude,  so  that 
our  whole  nation  is  enraged.  I  broke  through  the  ceremony  in 
order  to  capture  Hun  Hsien,  for  whom  I  had  had  gilded  fetters 
made,  in  which  to  present  him  to  the  tsanp'u.  But  he  escaped, 
and  I  only  succeeded  in  taking  you.  I  will  send  three  of 
you  back.''  Lii  WSn,  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  was 
also  brought  forward,  and  Chiehtsan  praised  his  devotion  and 
gave  him  valuable  presents.  Chiehtsan  next  led  his  army  to 
ShihmSn,  and  sent  back  to  us  the  eunuch  Chii  WenchSn,  the 
generals  Ma  Ning  and  Ma  An.  He  sent  HanhSng  and  his 
secretary  to  be  imprisoned  in  Hochou,  while  the  rest  were 
shut  up  either  in  the  ancient  K'uochou  or  Shanchou. 

Chiehtsan  originally  invited  Tu  Hsich'uan  and  Li  Kuan  to 
take  part  in  a  sworn  ceremony  in  order  to  capture  the  two 
governors-general,  and  to  lead  his  bravest  warriors  to  assault 
the  capital.  When  they  did  not  go,  he  then  tried  to  capture 
Hun  Hsien,  and  rode  many  times  invading  our  borders,  and 
plotting  similar  designs.  The  Emperor  sent  the  eunuch 
Wang  Tzilheng  with  despatches  to  Chiehtsan,  but  he  was 
not  admitted  in  the  Fan  borders  and  returned.  When  first 
Hsien  and  Lo  Yuankuang  wore  about  to  go  to  Ghingchoo, 
the  latter  said  to  Hsien :  ''  I  am  ordered  by  the  Emperor  to 
encamp  at  P'anyuanp'u,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  help  your 
Excellency.  But  this  town  is  over  twenty  miles  from  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  Fan  are  treacherous,  so  that  if  your 
Excellency  should  be  in  danger,  I  shall  not  know  it ;  I  pro- 
pose therefore  to  pitch  my  camp  closer,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
for  an  emergency."  But  Hsien  would  not  allow  this  in  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  decree.  Yuankuang,  however,  advanced 
simultaneously.  Hsien's  camp  was  some  seven  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  place  fixed  for  the  sworn  ceremony,  while  Yuan- 
kuang's  camp  was  adjoining,  encircled  by  deep  trenches  and 
high  palisades,  while  the  defences  of  the  former  could  be 
crossed  by  a  jump.  When  Hsien  came  flying  back  alone  on 
horseback,  the  general  he  had  left  in  command  of  his  camp 
had  lost  control  over  his  troops,  and  they  had  scattered  and 
fled,  so  that  when  Hsien  rode  up  there  was  only  an  empty 
camp,  the  material,  weapons,  money  and  provisions  had  all 
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^Bsappeared.  Happily  Yuankuang's  troopa  remained  at  their 
posts  within  his  camp,  and  as  sooo  as  Kaien  gained  it  the 
rebel  horsemen  who  were  in  pursuit  ot  once  retired,  Yiian- 
kuang  sent  on  in  front  his  baggage  waggons  and  followed 
himself  with  Hsien,  all  obeyed  his  clear  orders,  kept  steadily 
in  their  ranks  and  returned,  Hsien  afterwards  fortified 
himself  in  FSngt'ien. 

In  the  6th  month,  on  account  of  a.  grant  epidemic,  the 
T'ufan  burnt  the  city  gates  of  Yenchou  and  Ilsiachou, 
demolished  the  walls  and  withdrew,  whereupon  Tu  Hsich'uaa 
detached  troopa  to  occupy  the  cities. 

In  the  7th  month  this  decree  waa  issued:  "Of  late  the 
T'ufan  have  harassed  the  borders  and  destroyed  the  lives  of 
the  people,  they  have  ravaged  Lungtung  and  invaded  far 
into  Hoch'ij.  Having  but  just  put  down  the  sword  and 
spear,  our  wounded  not  yet  healed,  we  resolved  on  a  policy 
of  rest  from  fighting  and  attack,  and  consented  to  their 
request  for  peace,  in  spite  of  onr  knowledge  that  the  villainous 
barbarians  were  devoted  to  gain  and  covetous,  and  had 
often  broken  their  bonds  of  alliance.  We  agreed  to  have  a 
meeting  for  a  sworn  ceremony,  but  their  secret  guile  waa 
manifested,  and  they  desecrated  the  solemn  altar  like  a 
wicked  and  lying  herd  of  sheep  or  dogs,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  trusting  faith  of  our  civil  and  military  officers  who 
have  thus  fallen  unprepared  into  danger.  We  are  deeply 
grieved,  for  it  is  due  entirely  to  our  own  want  of  under- 
standing that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass;  we  have 
failed  in  virtue  before  the  myriads  of  our  people,  and  become 
a  byword  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  We  mourn 
early  and  late,  but  repentance  is  unavailing,  for  now  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  War,  Ts'ui  Haoheng,  and  his 
colleagues,  all  good  scholars  of  the  nation  and  loyal  ministers 
of  our  dynasty,  are  lying  bound  in  round  tenta  or  lost  in 
foreign  countries.  Compassionating  their  faniilica,  who  are 
haply  exposed  to  daily  want,  we  hereby  give  posts  to  their 
children,  so  that  some  means  of  subsistence  may  be  provided. 
Let  Hanheng's  son  be  promoted  to  an  office  of  the  seventh 
grade,  and  the  sons  of  all  the  officers  civil  and  military  be 
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given  an  official  post,  and  let  the  proper  officers  immediately 
draw  up  a  list  of  the  names  and  rank  and  report  to  us/' 

Afterwards  T'ang  Liangch'ftn  was  sent  with  600  men  to 
garrison  P'anyuanp'u,  and  Su  Taip'ing  with  500  men  to 
garrison  Lungchou. 

In  the  8th  month,  Ts'ui  Hanhftng  arrived  from  T'ufan. 
At  first  Hanh^ng  and  his  fellow-captives  were  all  taken  to 
Hochou,  and  Shangchiehtsan  then  ordered  Hanhfing,  the 
general  M^ng  Jihhua,  and  the  eunuch  Lin  Yenyung,  to  be 
brought  to  Shihmcn  and  sent  off,  telling  off  50  horsemen  to 
escort  them  to  the  frontier,  who  also  brought  despatches  and 
asked  to  be  admitted,  but  as  soon  as  they  reached  P'anyuan, 
Li  Kuan  sent  to  stop  them  and  tell  them  that  a  decree  had 
been  issued  forbidding  the  reception  of  Fan  envoys.  The  de- 
spatches were  retained,  the  men  sent  back.  Thereupon,  the 
T'ufan  led  an  army  of  the  Ch'iang  and  Hun (54)  to  attack  the 
borders,  encamping  both  at  P'ank'ou  and  at  Ch'ingshihling. 
The  T'ufan  army  had  previously  marched  from  P'ank'ou  east- 
wards in  three  divisions,  the  first  to  Lungchou,  the  second  to 
the  east  of  Ch'ienyang,  the  third  to  T'aokanyuan,  and  at  this 
time  they  were  all  encamped  in  the  places  indicated,  their 
tents  stretching  over  several  tens  of  li.  The  enemies'  camp 
at  Ch*ienyang  was  only  thirteen  miles  from  Fenghsiang,  and 
the  capital  trembled  with  fear,  the  scholars  and  citizens 
running  about  distracted.  They  despatched  Ch'iang  and 
Ilun  troops  dressed  in  Chinese  armour,  who  pretended  to 
belong  to  the  army  of  Using  Chunyu,  and  suddenly  appeared 
at  Wushan,  and  the  northern  border  of  Paochi,  where  they 
burnt  the  dwelling-houses,  carried  off  the  inhabitants  and 
their  flocks,  and  decapitated  the  Wushan  god.  The  able- 
bodied  of  the  people  were  driven  off,  the  sick  and  old 
massacred  or  thrown  aside  with  hands  cut  offer  eyes  pierced. 
Li  Ch'cng  had  had  large  trees  felled  at  Fenghsiang  to  block 
the  Anhua  puss,  but  the  enemy  now  burnt  them  all. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  general  Shih  Ghichang  was  ordered 
to  take  3,000  men  to  garrison  Wukung,  and  T'ang  Liangch'dn 
suniincmcd  from  l*'anyuan  to  garrison  the  city  Poll.  During 
this  month,  the  T'ufan  ravaged  the  lands  of  Ch^ienyang, 
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Vuahan,  and  HuQt'ing,  and  carried  off  over  10,000  men  a 
■women,  all  of  whom  were  sent  through  the  Anhua  pass  to 
the  west  to  be  distributed  aa  slaves  among  the  Ch'iang  and 
Hun,  who  said  to  them :  "  Look  towards  the  east  and  weep  a 
last  farewell  of  your  native  country."  All  broke  out  into 
loud  lamentation,  several  hundred  died  of  grief  on  the  spot, 
while  more  than  a  thousand  threw  themselves  over  precipices 
and  were  killed.  When  the  news  arrived,  the  whole  nation 
mourned. 

Hun  Ilaien  despatched  a  general  with  3,000  men  to  defend 
HaoasN.  This  month  the  T'ufiin  army  came  again,  and 
encamped  at  Fiingyi  and  at  Huat'Iog.  The  council  de- 
liberated on  a  plan  for  raising  the  T'ufan  siege.  The 
governor  of  Lungchou,  Han  Ch'ingmien,  and  Su  T'aip'ing, 
led  out  troops  in  the  night,  who  hid  at  Tahsiangk'an,  and  at 
midnight  had  fires  lighted,  both  here  and  within  the  city,  in 
answer  to  each  other.  The  rebels  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
when  the  camp  was  attacked,  they  retreated  in  disorder. 

At  this  time,  the  T'ufan  attacked  and  took  Huat'ing, 
When  they  began  the  siege  of  Huat'ing,  they  first  cut 
off  the  water-supply.  The  general  in  command,  who  was 
besieged  with  his  garrison,  and  the  people,  in  all  some  3,000 
men,  sent  messengers  by  a  bye-patb  to  ask  aid  from  Lungchou, 
the  governor  of  which  despatched  Su  T'aip'ing  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men.  On  the  road  some  hundred  straggling  horsemen 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  Su  T'aip'ing,  who  was 
naturally  timorous,  and  had  no  aptitude  for  war,  at  once  led 
his  army  back.  The  enemy,  thereupon,  every  day  sent  some 
thousand  light  horse  to  Lungchou,  and  the  city  troops  dared 
not  sully  out  again.  Four  days  after  the  water  had  been 
cut  off,  no  troops  coming  to  their  succour,  and  the  enemy  i 
having  piled  up  wood  to  bum  the  city  gates,  the  com- 
mandant surrendered.  They  burnt  nil  the  houses,  dis- 
mantled the  walla  of  the  city,  carried  off  three  or  four 
tenihs  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  the  young  and  refusing  the 
aged,  and  retired. 

On  the  north  they  attacked  and  took  Lienyiinp'u.  This 
town  was  protected  on  three  sides  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the 
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north,  which  looked  on  a  plain,  it  was  defended  by  a  moat. 
The  enemy  built  on  the  north  side  towers  of  seven  stories  for 
projecting  stones  into  the  town.  There  was  only  one  well 
within  the  walls,  and  the  stones  in  a  little  while  choked  this. 
They  threw  a  flying  bridge  over  the  moat  and  crossing 
attacked  energetically.  The  general  and  bis  people,  some 
thousand  men  and  women,  turning  to  the  east,  wept  bitterly 
and  surrendered.  This  was  the  last  remaining  stronghold  on  the 
west  of  Chingchou,  and  every  one  waited  to  see  whether  the 
enemy  would  advance  or  retire  after  its  capture.  At  Ching- 
chou they  dared  not  open  the  west  gate,  as  all  outside  it 
was  rebel  territory.  No  one  could  go  out  to  cut  firewood, 
and  to  harvest  the  grain  crops  it  was  necessary  to  marshal 
troops  in  the  night  to  gather  them  in,  and  as  the  com  was 
not  ripe,  most  of  the  ears  were  empty,  so  that  the  citizens 
began  to  suffer  from  famine.  When  the  T'ufan  carried  off 
the  people  of  Lienyunp'u,  the  country  people  of  Pinchou  and 
Chingchou  all  fled  to  the  mountains,  with  10,000  head  of 
oxen.  The  troops  were  removed  to  T'antsSnchiay  and 
wherever  the  enemy  came  within  the  borders  of  the  chou 
of  Pin,  Lung,  and  Ching,  they  almost  depopulated  the 
districts.  This  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were 
famished  for  want  of  food,  but  the  frontier  generals  did 
nothing  but  send  reports  of  congratulation  on  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy. 

In  the  10th  month  several  thousand  T'ufan  horsemen  again 
came  to  the  city  of  Ch'angwu.  Kan  Ch'iianyi  led  troops 
against  them  ;  he  was  a  general  of  Yu  Huai,  and  asked  the 
latter  for  reinforcements,  but  was  refused.  At  sunset  the 
enemy  retreated,  and  Ch'iianyi  also  retired.  From  this  time 
the  rebel  horsemen  passed  and  repassed  through  Chingchou 
and  Pinchou,  the  west  gates  of  which  they  dared  not  open. 
The  enemy  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Yuanchou  and 

occupied  it  with  a  large  force. 
Tho  Emperor  collected  nenrly  200  of  the  T*iifan  captives,  and  had  them  ezeentod 

in  the  strt^ts  to  pacify  the  capital. 

In  the  4th  year  (788),  the  oth  month,  over  30,000  T'ufan 
horsemen  invaded  the  borders,  and  in  separate  bodies  entered 
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^Be  chou  of  Ching,  Pin,  Ning,  CViag  and  Fu.  They  burnt 
the  offices  and  private  houses  of  P'Sngyuanhsien,  and  wherever 
they  went  set  fire  to  the  dwellinga,  and  drove  off  some  30,000 
head  of  cattle,  retiring  after  twenty  days.  Han  Ch'tianvi 
led  out  troops  from  the  dty  of  Ch'angwu  against  them,  but 
returned  unsuccessful.  Yu  HuaJ  had  had  no  martial  training, 
and  he  waa  besides  sick  and  unable  to  rise,  so  that  they  shut 
up  the  city,  and  dared  not  come  out  to  fight.  On  previous 
occasions,  when  the  T'ufan  invaded,  they  came  only  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  returning  home  in  the  spring,  when 
many  of  them  were  attacked  hy  pestilence.  When  they 
came  this  time,  the  heat  was  at  its  greatest,  and  there  was 
no  danger  of  malaria  ;  probably  Chinese  captives,  who  had 
been  given  money  and  land,  and  had  their  wives  and 
children  detained  as  hostages,  acted  as  guides  to  the  bar- 
barians and  secretly  led  them. 

In  the  9th  month  the  T'ufan  generals,  Shanghsitunghsing 
and  Lunmaoglo,  invaded  Ningchou,  the  governor- general 
of  which  led  an  army  against  them  and  cut  off  over  a 
hundred  heads.  The  enemy  turned  to  invade  Fuchou  and 
Fangchou  and  went  away  with  their  booty. 

In  the  5th  year  (~S9),  the  10th  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Chiennan.Weikao,  sent  a  general,  Wang  Tutao,  and 
others,  to  accompany  the  Eastern  Man  Lianglin  Tsunashih 
and  Wuteng  Mengchnng(oo),  who  led  troops  to  the  ancient 
Ohiinchou,  and  at  the  north  valley  of  T'aitSng  inflicted 
a  great  defeat  on  the  two  T'ufan  governors- general  of 
Ch'inghai  and  Liehch'eng,  killing  the  commanders-in-chief, 
Ch'itsangcheche  and  Haitoyangchu,  and  cutting  off  more 
than  2000  heads,  while  those  who  fell  from  precipices,  or 
were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river,  were  too  many  to  be 
counted.  They  mode  prisoners  forty-five  lungkuan,  captured 
over  10,000  pieces  of  material  and  weapons,  and  over  10,000 
head  of  osen,  horses  and  sheep,  Ch£-cbS  was  a  most  famous 
warrior  among  the  T'ufan,  some  aaid  a  son  of  Shangchiehtsan. 
and  had  been  a  constant  danger  to  the  borders.  After  his  death, 
of  all  the  cities  and  palisades  attacked  by  the  government 
troops,  there  was  not  one  that  did  not  succumb,  and  the  Fan 
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army  retreated  daily,  till  in  a  few  years  all  the  territory  of 
Chiinchou  was  recovered. 

In  the  6th  year  (790)  the  T'ufan  took  our  Peit'ing  vice- 
royalty.  Peit'ing  and  Anhsi(56)  had  borrowed  a  road  of 
communication  from  the  Huiho  (Ouigours),  the  government 
reports  and  tribute  being  thus  able  to  be  forwarded.  The 
barbarians  are  naturally  covetous  and  rapacious,  and  want 
everything  without  exception,  and  the  Ch'iang  tribes  near  to 
Peit'ing  plundered  the  people  of  their  stores  of  clothes, 
material  and  provisions,  so  that  they  wished  for  death. 
There  were  60,000  tents  of  the  Shat'o(67)  people  adjacent 
to  Peit'ing,  which  were  also  subject  to  the  Huiho,  and  the 
Huiho  never  ceased  from  plundering  them,  so  that  they  were 
reduced  to  great  distress.  The  Kolu(58)  people  and  the 
white-robed  T'uchiieh  were  on  friendly  terms  of  intercounie 
with  the  Huiho,  and  yet  had  to  complain  of  their  robberies^ 
and  consequently,  when  the  T'ufan  sent  them  valuable 
presents  to  bribe  them,  they  gave  in  their  allegiance.  There- 
upon the  Tu'fan  led  the  Kolu  and  the  White-robed  people, 
and  last  year  the  united  forces  invaded  Peit'ing.  The 
Huiho  chief  minister,  ChiehkanchiassQ,  led  an  army  to  its 
relief,  and  fought  several  battles,  but  was  desperately  beaten, 
and  the  T'ufan  pressed  the  siege  more  fiercely.  The  natives 
of  Peit'ing  had  suffered  bitterly  from  the  Huiho,  and  during 
the  present  year  all  the  cities  surrendered  to  the  T'ufan. 
The  Shat'o  people  also  gave  in  their  submission.  The  governor- 
general  of  Peit'ing,  Yang  Hsiku,  having  collected  some  2,000 
of  his  bannermen,  fled  away  to  H8ichou(59).  Chiehkanchiassd, 
having  been  unsuccessful,  returned. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  7th  year  (791),  all  the  able-bodied 
men,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand,  tried  to 
reconquer  Peit'ing,  and  summoned  Yang  Hsiku  to  march 
with  them.  They  were  soon  attacked  by  the  T'ufan  and 
Kolu,  totally  defeated,  and  the  greater  half  killed.  Ghieh- 
kanchiassu  said  with  deceitful  intent :  "  If  you  go  with  me 
to  our  sovereign's  tent,  we  will  send  your  Excellency  back  to 
your  own  court."  Hsiku  consented,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrivedj 
he  was  detained  instead  of  being  sent  on,  and  was  afterwards 
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put  to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  Anhai  was  blocked 
and  out  off,  and  we  knew  not  whether  it  were  taken  or  no ; 
only  the  men  of  Hsichou  continued  to  defend  their  city. 
While  Chiehkanchiaasu  was  still  smarting  from  hia  defeat, 
the  Kolu  followed  up  their  victory  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Huiho  Fut'oiich'uan{60).  The  Huiho  trembled  with  fear,  and 
removed  the  sheep  and  horaea  of  all  the  tribes  of  Haichou  to 
the  south  of  the  sovereign  encampment  to  escape  the  enemy. 

In  the  8th  year  (792),  the  4th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 
Lingchou(61),  and  drove  away  men  and  animals.  They 
attacked  and  took  the  city  of  Shuik'ou,  and  advancing 
besieged  the  chou  city,  barricading  Shuik'ou  and  Chihch'ii, 
and  establishing  stationary  camps  there.  The  Emperor 
ordered  soldiers  to  be  detached  from  Ilotung  and  Ch^nwei  to 
relieve  the  city,  and  sent  over  3,000  soldiers  of  the  imperial 
armies  to  garrison  the  two  cities  of  Tiugyuan  and  Huaiyuan, 
proceeding  himself  to  one  of  the  palaces  to  see  them  start. 
The  T'ufan  led  their  forces  away. 

In  the  6th  month  several  thousand  T'ufan  horsemen  in- 
vaded Chingchou  from  the  Ch'ingahililing,  and  carried  off  over 
a  thousand  of  the  local  militia.  Aa  they  were  returning  by 
Lienyunp'n,  the  commandant  of  the  town  sent  out  troops  to 
attack  them,  and  a  chief  general  waa  killed. 

In  the  9th  month,  the  governor- general  of  Hsich'uan  Wei 
Kao  besieged  the  T'ufan  Weichou,  and  took  prisoner  the 
great  general  Luntsanjo  and  other  chiefs,  whom  he  sent  to  tha 
capitaL 

In  the  11th  month,  the  govern  or- general  of  Shannan 
Hsitao,  Yen  ChSn,  attacked  and  defeated  the  T'ufan  at  Fang- 
chou,  and  at  Heishuip'u  burnt  the  stores,  and  presented  all 
the  captive  chiefs  to  the  Emperor. 

In  the  9th  year  (793),  the  2nd  month,  a  decree  waa  issued 
to  wall  Tenchou,  The  city  had  been  demolished  by  the 
T'ufan,  so  that  there  was  no  place  of  refuge  outside  this 
barrier,  Ling  and  Wu  being  too  distant.  On  the  weat  it 
bordered  on  Fu  and  Fang,  which  harassed  the  borders  ex- 
ceedingly, therefore  the  Emperor  ordered  the  city  to  be 
rebuilt.     The   work  was  finished  in  twenty  days,  and  the 
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Emperor  ordered  Hokan  Sui,  at  the  head  of  5,000  soldiers, 
and  the  army  of  Su  Yenkuang,  to  garrison  it.  The  sovereign, 
thinking  of  the  dangerous  duty  of  the  officers  and  warriors, 
ordered  the  Treasury  to  make  liberal  provision  for  them.  He 
also  commanded  the  armies  of  Chin gyuan,  Hunan  and  Shannan 
to  invade  T'ufun  deeply,  so  as  to  divert  their  forces,  and  con- 
sequently, during  the  process  of  building  the  wall,  the  enemy 
did  not  attack  the  barrier.  When  all  was  completed,  the 
citizens  and  country  people  were  unanimous  in  praise. 

The  same  month  Wei  Eao  sent  from  Hsich'uan  captive 
T'ufan  chiefs,  war  material,  weapons  and  banners,  oxen  and 
horses,  to  the  Emperor.  When  he  had  resolved  to  wall 
Yenchou,  the  sovereign  ordered  Eao  to  lead  an  army  as  a 
diversion  to  the  T'ufan  troops.  Eao  sent  the  chief  general 
Tungmieu  Changfen  from  Hsishan  to  the  southern  province, 
and  he  defeated  the  army  of  T'ungho  at  the  city  Eho.  The 
T'ufan  commander-in-chief  of  the  southern  province,  Lun- 
mangjet  (the  New  History  adds  Molungch'ihsipi),  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  came  to  its  relief,  and  he  was  also  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  several  thousands  killed  and  wounded.  He 
burnt  the  ancient  city  of  Singlien,  and  stormed  over  fifty 
fortified  and  walled  towns. 

In  the  10th  year  (794),  M6ng  Yimouhsun(62),  the  ruler 
of  the  Nanchao  Man,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  the  T'ufan 
at  Sh^nch'uan,  and  sent  envoys  with  the  news  of  his  victory, 
as  described  in  the  Nanchao  Record. 

In  the  11th  year  (795),  the  8th  month,  Huang  Shaoch'ing 
attacked  and  took  the  four  chou — Ch'in,  Hung,  Hsun,  and 
Fei.  The  T'ufan  generals  Lunch 'ijan,  Tangmutsang,  and 
Hsinolo,  with  their  families  and  followers,  came  to  ofier 
allegiance,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  all  appointed 
generals  of  the  empire. 

In  the  12th  year  (796),  the  9th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 
Ch'ingchou  and  Huach'ihhsien,  and  a  large  number  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

This  year  Shangchiehtsan  died.    In  the  13th  year  (797)  the  t8anp*ii  died,  ud 

his  son  Tsuchihchien  succefded. 

In  the  It3th  year  (797),  the  1st  month,  Hsing  Chonya 
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I  Aeiuorliiltzed  to  ask  that  seventy  li  to  the  west  of  Lungchoii 
B  city  be  built  fur  a  defence  ugainst  the  western  barbarians, 

I'to  be  called  the  city  of  Yunghsin, 

T'ufan  tsanp'u  sent  an  envoy,  Nungsohsi,  with  de- 
spatches, asking  for  a  renewal  of  friendly  relations.  When 
the  frontier  generals  reported  this,  the  Sovereign,  because  of 
their  wolfish  nature  they  had  repeatedly  shown  ingratitude 
for  favours,  and  broken  treaties,  declined  to  receive  the 
deapatches,  and  ordered  the  envoy  to  be  sent  buck. 

On  the    17th  day  of  the  5th  month  the   T'ufan.  having 

I  penetrated  the  Shanraaling  by  three  roads  into  Cliiennan, 

[  pitched   three  separate  camps,   and   in    less    than    a    month 

sdvanced  their  armies  as  far  as  the  city  of  T'ait'eng.     The 

governor  of  Clmnchou,  Ts'ao  Kaoshih,  at  the  bead  of  the 

fficers  and  soldiers  of  the  different  armies,  and  the  young 

I  men  of  the  Eastern  Man,  with  united  forces  engaged  them, 
iSnd  severely  defeated  them  from  early  morn  to  noon.  They 
Kiade  prisoners  seven  chief  lung  officers,  and  killed  and 
<nptured  300  men  in  the  battle,  while  of  the  remainder  more 
than  could  be  counted  fell  to  the  sword  and  spear.  They 
took  also  500  bead  of  horses  and  oxen,  and  2,000  pieces  of 
War  material  and  weapons. 

In  the  14th  year  (798),  the  10th  month,  the  governor- 
general  of  Hsiachou,  Kan  Ch'iianyi,  defeated  the  T'ufan  to 
the  north-west  of  Yenchou. 

In  the  16th  year  (800),  the  6th  month,  the  T'ufan  were 
defeated  in  Yenchou,  on  the  Wulan  Bridge. 

I  Wei  Ean  tonk  the  two  cities  Mukimg  und  Jung. 
In  the  irth  year  (801),  the  7th  month,  the  T'ufan  invaded 
Tenchou,  and  took  Lincbou,  killing  the  governor  of  the 
City.  They  dismantled  the  city  walls,  plundered  the  in- 
habitants, and  drove  oS'  as  they  went  away  the  Tanghsiang 
tribes.  When  they  had  got  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of 
Yenchou,  they  encamped  their  army  at  Hungts'aofeng.  They 
Bommoned  from  Yenchou  the  Buddhist  monk  Yensu,  with 
^x  of  his  colleagues,  with  the  message  that  the  officer  Hsu 
■wanted  to  see  the  brethren.  The  T'ufan  Jlol^chii  fetched 
Teusu  and  his  companions,  and  brought  them  with  all  speed 
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before  a  tent,  their  bands  tied  witb  leatbem  tbongs,  and 
with  hair-ropes  round  their  necks.  They  saw  a  T'ufan, 
young  in  years,  over  six  feet  high,  with  red  beard  and  large 
eyes,  who  it  appeared  was  the  officer  Hsu.  He  ordered  their 
bonds  to  be  loosed,  seated  them  within  the  tent,  and  said  to 
them :  "  Fear  not,  reverend  sirs  !  I  am  by  descent  a  man  of 
Han,  a  grandson  in  the  fifth  generation  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  Duke  of  Yingkuo.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  massacre  of  the  imperial  house  by  the  Empress 
Wu  Hou,  although  our  ancestor  Kaotsu  founded  his  dynasty 
in  China,  his  descendants  have  removed  to  foreign  countries, 
and  remained  there  for  three  generations.  Although  we 
have  all  accepted  office  and  held  military  command,  yet  have 
we  never  ceased  to  remember  our  origin ;  but  it  was  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  blood  of  our  house.  This  is  the 
frontier  of  the  Fan  and  Han,  thirty  miles  farther  we  shall 
arrive  at  Anlechou,  and  you  will  have  no  chance  of  returning 
to  the  east."  Yensu  replied  :  "  We  are  solitary  monks,  and 
our  relatives  are  aged;  we  entreat  your  pity  to  save  our 
lives,  and  are  unable  to  restrain  our  tears."  He  then  said: 
"  I  received  orders  to  lead  an  army  to  protect  the  borders, 
and  in  order  to  get  stores  and  provisions,  we  marched  over 
the  Han  frontier,  and  advanced  gradually  to  the  east  till  we 
came  to  the  city  of  Linchou,  which  was  undefended  by  troops 
and  isolated  from  succour,  so  that  we  succeeded  in  taking  it. 
I  knew  that  his  Excellency  the  governor  Kuo  was  the 
descendant  of  a  loyal  minister,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to 
save  his  life,  but  unfortunately  he  was  killed  during  the  con- 
fusion. A  'flying  bird  messenger '  (mounted  courier)  un- 
expectedly arrived  with  the  message :  '  The  soothsayers  have 
reported  a  change  in  affiiirs,  and  the  troops  are  recalled  with 
all  speed.'     Therefore  we  are  withdrawing." 

At  this  time  a  decree  ordered  Wei  Kao  to  despatch 
generals  with  a  force  of  20,000  foot  and  horse  from  Ch'fingtu, 
through  the  north  and  south  of  the  western  mountains  by 
nine  roads,  and  to  advance  together  to  attack  the  cities 
Hsichi  and  Ijaoweng,  and  the  ancient  chou  of  Wei,  Pao,  and 
Sung(G'3},  for  the  purpose  of  a  diversion  from  the  northern 
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Pbordera.     In  the  9th  month  Wei  Kao  greatly  defeated  tha 
T'ufan  at  Tachou. 

In  the  18th  year  (802),  the  Ist  month,  the  T'ufan  great 
chief,  Lunraangje,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  Wei  Kao, 
was  sent  to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  a  house  in  the 
Ts'ungjfinli  to  live  in.  Mangje  ie  the  T'ufan  Chief  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  In  the  Itith  year  of  Chenyuan  (800),  Wei 
Kao  had  successively  defeated  an  army  of  over  20,000  Tufan 
at  Lichou  and  Chiinchou.  The  T'ufan  thea  made  a  grand 
levy  of  warriors,  entrenched  them,  and  buitt  boats,  with  the 
intention  of  secretly  invading  the  borders,  Wei  Kao 
destroyed  everything,  and  thereupon  the  T'ufan  commaudor- 
in-chief  and  governor- general  of  nine  cities,  Yingying,  the 
Lung  officer,  Matingte(ti4),  and  eighty-seven  of  their  chief 
generals,  with  all  their  people,  surrendered.  Matingtfi  was  a 
skilful  tactician,  and  Yingying  was  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  I 
as  well  as  in  the  hills,  rivers,  and  formation  of  the  ground. 
Whenever  the  T'ufan  raised  troops,  Matingt^  used  to  ride  to 
the  spot  to  consult  and  advise  the  generals,  alt  depending  oa  i 
him  for  the  plan  of  campaign.  Now  that  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  iu  the  border-war,  he  was  afraid  of  being  I 
punished,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender.  The  follow- 
ing year  (801)  over  1,000  families  of  the  Kuan  Mo  and 
Hsieh  Man,  of  the  T'ufan  city  of  K'unraing,  also  gave  in  their 
allegiance.  The  T'ufan,  seeing  that  their  people  were  melt- 
ing away,  invaded  on  the  north  Ling  and  So,  and  took 
Lincbou ;  and  Wei  Kao  was  ordered  to  send  an  expedition 
from  Ch'Sngtu  as  a  diversion  from  the  northern  frontier.  ' 
Kao  thereupon  appointed  Ch'en  P'o  to  lead  10,000  soldiers  , 
by  the  Sanch'i  road ;  Ts'in  Yaoch'^ii  to  lead  1000  by  the 
Lunghan  Shihmen  road;  the  commander-in-chief  of  Wei 
and  Pao,  and  the  governor  of  Pao  and  Pa,  to  lead  2,000  to 
assault  the  T'ufan  city  of  Weichou;  Hsing  Tz'Q,  with  the 
governors  of  the  different  chou,  at  the  head  of  4,000,  to 
advance  and  attack  the  cities  of  Hsichi  and  LaowSng ;  Kao 
T'i  to  lead  2,000  to  invade  the  ancient  Sungchou ;  and  Yuaa 
Ying  to  detach  generals  with  8,000  soldiers  from  the  south 
by  the  Ya,  Gh'iung,  Li,  and  Ghiin  roads.     He  also  ordered 
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Wei  Liangchin  to  take  1,300  soldiers  to  garrison  Yacliony 
Lu  "Weiming,  and  the  chief  of  the  three  tribes,  Chao  Jihchin, 
at  the  head  of  3,000  soldiers,  to  invade  and  attack  the  cities 
P'utsu  and  P'iensung ;  Wang  Yutao  to  lead  2,000  of  the 
three  tribes  with  Hochinhsin  to  cross  the  Tatu  Biver,  and 
invade  deep  into  T'ufan  territory ;  Ch'fin  Hsiaoyang  and 
others,  with  Chunashih,  the  chief  of  the  three  tribes  of  the 
Kuan,  Mo,  and  Hsieh  Man,  with  4,000  men,  to  advance  and 
attack  the  cities  of  K'unming  and  Nochi. 

From  the  8th  month  till  the  12th  month  they  defeated  in 
succession  160,000  men,  carried  by  assault  seven  cities,  and 
five  fortified  camps,  received  the  submission  of  over  3,000 
families,  took  6,000  prisoners,  and  cut  off  more  than  10,000 
heads.  Afterwards  they  besieged  Weichou,  to  relieve  which 
two  armies  came,  and  battles  were  fought  over  a  thousand  li. 
in  which  the  T'ufan  were  successively  defeated.  The  armies 
invading  Ling  and  So  were  then  drawn  off  and  brought  down 
to  the  south.  The  Isanp'u  despatched  MangjS,  the  chief 
minister  of  the  interior,  with  the  appointment  of  military 
governor- general  of  the  five  provinces  of  the  eastern  border, 
to  be  generalissimo,  with  100,000  men  of  the  different 
barbarian  people  under  his  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Weichou.  The  imperial  army  of  10,000  men  occupied  a 
difficult  pass,  and  lay  in  ambush  to  wait  for  them,  while  some 
1,000  were  sent  on  in  front  to  provoke  a  battle.  MangjS, 
seeing  the  small  number  of  our  army,  came  on  in  pursuit 
with  his  whole  force,  and  fell  into  the  ambush.  Our  generals 
attacked  desperately  on  all  sides,  and  captured  Mangj6,  and 
the  enemy  was  entirely  dispersed. 

In  the  19th  year  (803),  the  5th  month,  a  T'ufan  envoy, 
Luiichiajt^,  arrived.  In  the  Gth  month  the  general  Hsiieh  P'i 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  20th  year  (804),  the  3rd  month,  within  the  first  ten 
days,  the  tsanp'u  died.  The  imperial  court  was  closed  for 
three  days,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
Chang  Chien,  was  appointed  to  condole  and  sacrifice. 

The  tsanp'u  who  died  in  the  4th  month  of  the  I3th  year 
(707)   of  Cheuyuan  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who 
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died  one  year  after,  when  the  second  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

The  Emperor  ordered  all  the  civil  and  military  officials 
above  the  third  grade  to  condole  with  the  envoy. 
.  In  the  4th  month,  the  T'ufan  envoys  Tsang  (some 
I  characters  lost  here)  Lunch'ijan,  and  the  Buddhist  monk 
Ifanpot'echip'o,  in  all  fifty-four  persons,  came  to  court.  In 
the  12th  month,  their  envoys,  Lunhaijfi  and  Kuochihta'ung, 
came  to  have  audience. 

In  the  2l8t  year  (805),  the  SJnd  month,  Shuntsung  ap- 
pointed T'ien  Chingtu  to  go  with  special  credentials  to 
T'ufan  with  the  intelligence  of  the  late  Emperor's  decease, 
Hsiung  Chihyi  being  sent  as  assistant-envoy. 

In  the  7th  month  a  T'ufan  mission,  headed  by  Lunhsino, 
\  OBtne  to  court- 
In  the  Ist  year  of  Yungchen  (805),  the  10th  month,  the 

■  teanp'u  sent  Lunch'iloup'utaang,  who  brought  as  tribute 
offerings   for  tbe  mausoleum  of  Tetsung,  gold   and  silver, 

I  Tobes,  oxen,  and  horses. 

In  the  11th  month,  a  mission  was  sent  to  inform  them  of 
I  the  accession  of  the  new  Emperor,  etc. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Yuanho  (806),  the  let  month,  seventeen 
I  T'ufan   prisoners,   sent   from   Fuchientao,  arrived,   and   the 

■  'Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  given  post-horses,  and  sent  back 
to  their  own  country.  In  the  6th  month,  their  envoy 
Iiunputsang  came  to  court. 

With  60,000  boisemeu  they  iariiiled  Fut'ich'unu   in  Chfnwu.  sdiI   10,000 
to  Tuthihku  in  Ftngchuu,  and  ptundfrod  thu  Huihu,  trho  were 
fc-wUmung  to  their  rountry. 

In  iha  oth  year  (810),  Hsii  Fu  wna  sent  oa  envoy  to  thera,  osming  n  deepntch 
<i  tlie  Poshanpa.  The  I'oahnnpu  wae  a  Fut'u  (Biiddlii^it)  af  the  barharions, 
who  had  the  control  of  stat«  affairs,  alea  nrittun  Poch'c-p'u.  Heu  Fn  went  as 
tar  na  SlianchoD,  and  then  came  hntk  n-ithaut  leave.  Tbe  ae»iBliint- envoy  Li 
Feng  carried  the  Emperor's  commandii  to  &e  tsanp'o.      Fa  was  ponished  by 


In   the    6th    year   (810),    the   5th    month,   their  envoy 

LunsaQyajfi  came  to  court,  and  brought  back  in  coffins  the 

bodies  of  Cheng  Shuehii  and  Lu  Pi,  as  well  as  WOnyen,  the 

in  of  Shuehii,  and  others,  in  all  thirteen  persons.     Shuehii 

id  Pi  were  taken  at  the  sworn  ceremony  at  F'ingliang, 
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and  during  more  than  twenty  years  they  refused  to  bow 
down  in  homage,  and  died  among  the  Fan.  At  this  time 
they  asked  for  peace,  and  therefore  sent  them  back. 

In  the  6th  month,  the  Emperor  ordered  the  minister  of 
state,  Tu  Tu,  and  his  colleagues,  to  consult  on  the  question 
with  the  T'ufan  envoy  in  one  of  the  government  halls,  and 
they  reported,  recommending  the  return  of  our  territory  of 
the  chou  of  Gh'in,  Yuan,  and  AnlS.  In  the  7th  month,  the 
Emperor  sent  Li  Ming  as  envoy  to  the  T'ufan,  with  Wu  Hui 
as  assistant-envoy. 

From  the  6th  to  the  10th  years  (811-815),  they  sent 
envoys  to  court  with  tribute  without  intermission. 

Tbey  asked  for  the  establiRhment  of  an  exchange  mart  at  the  Lmigchmi 
barrier,  which  was  allowed  by  decree. 

In  the  12th  year  (817),  the  4th  month,  a  T'ufan  envoy, 

Lunch'ijan,  came  to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 

tsanp'u.     The  Emperor  appointed  envoys  to  go  on  a  mission 

of  condolence  and  sacrifice. 

E*olik'otsu  Kueceedcd  as  tsanp'u.  The  mission  brought  back  with  them  two 
officers  who  had  been  taken  in  battle  30  years  before,  whom  the  enToy,  knowing 
that  they  were  not  dead,  sought  out. 

In  the  13th  year  (818),  the  10th  month,  the  T'ufan 
besieged  our  Yuchou  and  Fenghsiang,  presenting  despatches 
that  they  were  sending  a  mission  to  renew  friendly  relations. 
In  the  same  month,  the  army  of  Lingwu,  at  the  city  of 
Tingyuan,  defeated  20,000  T'ufan,  slaying  2,000  men,  taking 
prisoners  one  lieutenant-governor-general  and  thirty-nine 
officers,  and  capturing  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses. 
The  commander  of  the  P'ingliang  garrison  defeated  an  army 
of  over  20,000,  recovered  the  city  of  Yuanchou,  and  captured 
innumerable  sheep  and  horses.  The  governor-general  of 
Ilsiachou  also  defeated  an  army  of  3,000  at  Lingwu. 

In  the  11th  month,  a  despatch  was  received  from  Yenchou 

that  ttic  T'ufan  had  invaded  Iloch'ii,  and  at  Hsiachou  defeated 

over  60,000  men,  and  at   Lingwu  destroyed  Ch'anglochou 

and  lioch'eng,  and  burnt  the  dwelling-houses,  stores,  and 

weapons. 

A  decree  wa.s  issuinl  to  detain  Lunchiilitsang  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  ben 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Emperor. 
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■'The  governor- general  of   Haich'uan  took  by  aaeault  the 
cities  of  Eho  and  Hsichi. 

In  the  14th  year  (819),  the  1st  month,  this  decree  was 
issued  :  "  "We  are  endowed  with  rule  over  the  myriad 
countries,  and  keep  faithfully  onr  plighted  word.  The 
western  barbarians  have  brought  tribute  for  a  series  of 
years,  and  although  they  have  meanwhile  been  occasionally 
contumacious,  we  have  overlooked  it,  and  they  ought  not  to 
forget  our  manifold  virtue  towards  them.  With  language 
requiring  several  interpreters,  and  tribute  of  precious  things, 
they  travel  in  constant  succession,  and  we  have  shown  grace 
and  hospitality  to  all  without  exception.  Yesterday  Fan 
envoys,  bringing  despatches,  again  came  to  our  capital,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  discussed  a 
policy  of  friendly  alliance.  We  received  them  in  our 
audience  hall,  entertained  ihem  liberally  in  a  hotel,  rewarded 
them  with  special  presents,  and  entrusted  to  them  an  official 
despatch,  and  they  took  leave.  They  had  but  just  reached  i 
the  suburbs,  when  it  was  reported  that  a  swarm  of  ants  had 
invaded  our  borders,  and  were  carrying  slaughter  and  con- 
fusion throughout  Hoch'ii,  ungrateful  for  our  benevolence,  | 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  conduct  for  which  they  give  no  | 
pretext,  and  the  council  and  the  people  ask  unanimously  that  j 
they  shall  be  exterminated.  But  we  grieve  deeply  that  our  ' 
virtue  has  not  been  sufficient  to  transform  them,  and  how  can  \ 
we  be  angry  with  the  want  of  submission  of  barbarians? 
The  state  has  broken  its  faith,  but  these  envoys  are  not 
guilty.  Let  them  be  released  and  given  their  freedom,  let 
them  be  shown  our  grand  clemency  and  relieved  from  anxiety, 
and  when  they  learu  our  faithfulness,  let  them  be  grateful. 
The  Fan  envoy  Lunch  iilitsang,  and  his  colleagues,  as  well  as 
the  mission  which  came  afterwards,  are  all  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country,  and  the  govern  or- general  of  Feughsiang 
is  to  explain  clearly  to  them  the  grounds  of  this  resolu- 
tion," 

In  the  8th  month,  the   T'ufan  encamped  at  Fangch'ii  in 
Cb'ingchou,  and  a  large  army  came  to  the  borders  of  Ilochou. 

In  the  10th  month,  the  T'ufan  governor-general  Lunsanmo, 
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with  the  minister  of  state,  Shangt'atsang,  and  the  president 
of  the  council,  Shangch'ihsin'rh,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  about  150,000  men,  invested  our  city  of  Tenchou  in 
several  lines.  The  chiefs  of  the  Tanghaiang  also  led 
warriors  to  drive  sheep  and  horses  for  their  use.  During 
thirty  days  the  enemy,  with  flying  ladders,  goose-carts,  and 
wooden  mules,  attacked  simultaneously  on  four  sides,  and  the 
city  was  well  nigh  lost  several  times.  But  the  governor  Li 
Wenyueh,  at  the  head  of  his  officers  and  warriors,  fought 
bravely  on  the  top  of  the  wall.  When  the  wall  was  pierced, 
and  no  longer  tenable,  they  pulled  down  the  houses  for 
planks  to  repair  it,  and  fought  in  the  breach  day  and  night. 
When  the  troops  came  by  surprise  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
camp,  they  opened  the  city  gates  and  sallied  out  to  fight,  and 
slew  about  10,000  of  the  rebel  army,  but  the  soldiers  sent  in 
aid  from  the  different  provinces  had  not  arrived.  After 
twenty-seven  davs  the  enemv  withdrew. 

The  governor  of  Shachou(Go),  Chou  Ting,  at  first  held  it  strongly  for  the 
T*an^.  The  tsanp'u  moved  his  tent  to  the  Xanshan(66),  and  despatcbed 
Shan;j:ch*ihHin*rh  to  attack  it.  Ting  anked  succour  of  the  nuihit,  bat  a  year 
paMMKl  witliout  its  coming,  and  they  deliberated  on  the  project  of  burning  the 
city,  and  flef^ng  with  the  troops  to  tlie  east,  but  all  agreed  that  this  would  not  do. 
Ting  ordered  the  commander  of  tlie  troops,  Yen  Ch*ao,  to  lead  a  strong  body  out 
to  foni;;e  for  grass.  He  cnlh-d  at  daybreak  for  a  farewell  visit,  and  engaged 
(/hou  Sliiinu,  a  confidential  officer  of  the  governor,  for  a  shooting  match.  Wben 
the  bows  were  drawn,  each  invited  the  other  to  shoot  first.  He  sbot  Sbann  and 
killed  him,  and  then  made  the  governor  prisoner  and  strangled  bim,  and  under- 
took himself  the  government  of  the  city.  After  having  defended  the  city  fw 
eight  years,  th(;y  brought  out  silk,  offering  a  roll  in  exchange  for  a  measure  of 
com,  and  a  great  many  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  bo  that  Cb*ao  was 
r(;joic(><l,  and  .said:  **The  people  all  have  f(K)d,  and  we  will  defend  the  city  to 
death.*'  But  after  two  years  more  the  provisions  and  war  stores  were  all  naed  up, 
and  he  mounti>d  on  the  wall  and  shouted:  ** If  you  will  not  remove  us  to  other 
lands,  we  offer  to  surrender  the  city.**  Ch*ihsin*rh  consented,  and  he  went  out 
and  surrendered.  Fn)m  the  attack  of  the  city  to  this  time  it  was  altogether 
(leven  years.  The  tsanp'u  appointed  Cirihsin*rh  in  his  place  as  governor,  who 
aft4Twanls,  suspecting  that  Ch'ao  was  plotting  a  revolt,  put  poison  in  his  boots, 
and  kilhtd  liim.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  all  adopted  the  foreign  dress,  and 
KuhmittiKl  to  the  enemy ;  but  each  year  when  they  worshipped  their  ancestor^ 
they  put  on  their  Chinese  clothes,  and  wept  bitterly  as  they  put  them  by, 

in  the  15th  year  (820),  the  2nd  month,  T'ien  Ch'i  was 
sent  to  T'ufan  to  inform  them  of  the  death  of  the  Emperori 
and  also  of  the  accession  of  his  successor. 
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^Fln  the  3rd  month  they  attackecl  aod  plundered  our 
Ch'mgsaifeag,  and  invaded  Cbingchqu,  camping  along  the 
river  for  fifty  U. 

In  the  7th  month  they  sent  to  court  a  miaaion  of  condo- 
lence and  sacrifice. 

In  the  10th  month  they  came  secretly  to  invade  Chingchou. 
The  Emperor  appointed  Liang  Shouch'ien  commander-in- 
chief,  and  sent  him  with  4,000  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  all 
the  arraieB  of  the  eight  garrisons,  to  the  relief  of  the  city ; 
and  despatuhed  Shao  T'ung  as  envoy  with  apecial  credentials  j 
to  the  T'ufan,  in  answer  to  their  mission  asking  for  a  renewal 
of  peaceful  relations. 

The  preceding  envoy  to  the  T'ufan  was  punished  by  being 
degraded  to  a  revenue  post  at  Liuchou.  AVhen  he  went  to 
the  Fan  on  a  mission  of  condolence,  they  proposed  a  meeting 
for  a  sworn  ceremony  under  the  walls  of  Ch'angwu  city. 
Feeble,  and  afraid  that  they  would  not  let  him  return,  he 
consented  to  everything ;  and  when  now  the  western  bar- 
barians came  plundering,  they  said  ;  "  T'ien  Ch'i  agreed  that 
we  should  lead  troops  and  march  to  conclude  a  awom  treaty," 
He  was  degraded  in  consequence,  although  the  barbarians 
were  really  angry  for  having  been  troubled  by  the  frontier 
generals,  and  only  used  the  envoy  as  a  pretext. 

The  governor  of  Chingchou  reported  that  the  T'ufon 
generals  had  all  retired,  whereupon  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
army  to  be  disbanded. 

From  the  time  that  T'ien  Chin  was  made  ruler  of  Hsiachou, 
he  covetously  and  tyrannically  oppressed  the  people,  and  the 
Tanghsiang  suffered  bitterly,  and  repeatedly  led  the  bar- 
barians to  invade  the  borders,  till  now  a  large  army  invaded. 
The  frontier  general  IIo  Tz'u  several  times  stormed  and 
invaded  the  Fan  fortifications  and  slew  vast  nurabera. 
Afterwards  Li  Euangyen  arrived  with  all  his  army  from 
Pinchou,  and  the  enemy,  frightened,  retreated.  T'ien  Chin 
was  the  origin  of  the  danger  to  the  state,  but  happily  Kuangy^n 

Ed  Ho  Tz'fi  drove  off  and  slaughtered  them. 
In  the  11th  month  the  governor-general  of  Hsiachou  led 
9  troops  to  Ch'augts'eeh'en,  and  the  governor-general  of 
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Lingwu  led  his  forces  to  Ch'anglochoUy  both  having  received 
orders  to  attack  the  T'ufan. 

In  the  12  th  month,  over  a  thousand  T'ufan  besieged 
"Wupaich'ih. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Ch'angch'ing  (821),  the  6th  month, 
they  attacked  Ch'ingsaip'u,  on  account  of  our  having  made  a 
treaty  and  alliance  with  the  Huiho(67).  The  governor  of 
Yenchou  despatched  troops  to  advance  against  them. 

In  the  9th  month  the  T'ufan  sent  an  envoy,  Shangeh'iU- 
t^ossQ,  to  ask  for  a  sworn  treaty.  The  Emperor  consented. 
The  ministers,  wishing  to  add  weight  to  the  affair,  proposed 
to  proclaim  it  in  the  ancestral  temple ;  but  the  president  of 
the  ceremonial  court  memorialized :  '*  I  have  respectfully 
referred,  and  find  that,  on  the  old  occasions,  when  the 
Emperors  Sutsung  and  Taitsung  concluded  sworn  treaties 
with  the  T'ufan,  neither  proclaimed  it  in  the  temple,  and  that 
only  Tetsung,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  Ghienchung  period,  he 
concluded  a  sworn  treaty  with  the  T'ufan  at  the  Yenp'ing 
Gate,  wishing  to  make  the  oaths  more  binding,  specially 
ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  temple.  In  the  3rd  year 
of  Chenyuan  (787),  when  there  was  a  meeting  at  P'ingliang, 
there  is  also  no  record  of  its  having  been  proclaimed  in  the 
temple.  I  humbly  submit  that  there  is  only  one  solitary 
instance,  and  that  it  has  not  been  the  constant  practice. 
I  have  referred  to  the  ritual  statutes,  in  which  there  is  also 
no  mention  of  it ;  and  now,  after  respectful  investigation  and 
thought,  I  fear  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  proclaimed."  This 
memorial  was  followed.  The  Emperor  appointed  the  director 
of  the  court  of  revision,  Lin  Yuanting.  as  envoy,  to  conclude 
a  sworn  treaty  with  T'ufan,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
war,  Liu  Shihlao,  assistant  envoy,  with  Li  Wu  and  Li 
Kunirtu  as  secretaries  of  the  mission. 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  10th  month  the  sworn  ceremony 
was  performed  with  the  T*ufan  envoys,  the  ministers  of  states 
ihe  presidents  of  the  six  boards,  the  directors  of  the  sacrificial 
worship  and  revenue  courts,  the  governor  of  the  metropolisy 
and  one  of  the  gen  onus,  in  all  ten  high  o£Bcials,  taking  part. 

The  text  was  :  **  TLeT'ang  have  received  from  heaven  rule 
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^Ver  the  eight  points  of  the  conipaas,  and  wherever  their  wise 
commanda  penetrate,  all  come  to  their  court,  and  with  awe 
and  reverence,  fearful  of  punishment  for  their  misdeeds. 
Successors  of  Wu,  and  imitators  of  W^n,  each  emperor  has 
acquired  additional  fame,  and  exeellod  in  showing  deeper 
wisdom,  and  none  have  failed  in  the  glorious  succession  of 
twelve  reigns,  during  two  hundred  and  four  years.  The 
great  founder  of  our  dynasty  issued  wise  commands,  and  hia 
rules  are  not  to  be  broken  ;  he  acquired  wide -.spreading  fame, 
and  it  will  be  handed  down  for  ever.  They  worship  the  high 
god  and  receive  a  favourable  response ;  they  pray  to  the  souU 
of  their  imperial  ancestors,  and  obtain  abounding  happiness  ; 
how  can  there  be  a  break  ? 

"In  the  cyclical  year  kuei  eh'ou(68},  in  the  winter,  on 
the  cyclical  day  kuei  yu,  of  the  10th  month  of  the  year,  the 
WSn-wu-hsiao-te  Huangti(69)  decreed  that  the  ministers  of 
state,  his  servant  Chib,  his  servant  Po,  and  his  servant  Tuan-- 
ying,  should  conclude  a  sworn  treaty  with  the  great  general, 
the  Fan  envoy,  Lunnalo,  President  of  the  Board  of  Kites, 
and  his  colleagues,  at  the  capital,  on  an  altar  built  in  the 
western  suburb  of  the  city,  with  a  pit  dug  on  the  north  side 
of  the  altar.  We  have  recited  the  oaths,  sacrificed  the 
victima,  and  buried  them  together  with  the  written  text, 
reverently  ascended  and  descended  the  altar,  and  performed 
all  the  proper  ceremonies  without  omission, 

"Now,  therefore,   weapons  shall  bo  put  by,  and  men  be 
given  rest,  the  bonds  of  kinship  be  honoured,  and  friendship 
re-established;  the  fur-reaching  policy  has  been  cariieil  out,  and 
will  produce  abundant  fruit.     As  the  vault  of  heaven  above 
overspreads  the  yellow  earth  below,  so  the  swarming  multi- 
tude of  men  look  for  rulers  towards  the  ministers  and  high 
officers,  for  if  left  without  leaders  they  would  prey  on  and 
destroy  each  other.     What  the  Chinese  now  rule  shall  have  > 
the  T'ang  as  the  sovereign,  and  the  country  of  their  western  j" 
race  shall  have  the  great  Fan  as  ruler.     From  this  time! 
henceforward  both  shall  put  by  weapons  and  armour,  forget  l 
their  differences  and  old  grievances,  and  respect  the  honoured  I 
kinship  of  their  sovereigns  and  the  ancient  bonds  of  mutual  ' 
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aid.  The  frontier  guard-houses  shall  be  left  ungarrisoned, 
and  the  watch-fires  no  longer  lighted  ;  in  danger  and  difficulty 
they  shall  think  of  each  other,  and  oppression  and  plunder  be 
stopped ;  the  barrier  stations  and  fortifications  shall  be  disused 
and  invasion  and  plunder  shall  cease.  The  important  strong 
]K)sts  of  defence  shall  be  carefully  kept  as  of  old  :  they  shall 
not  plot  against  us,  and  we  will  make  no  preparations  against 
them. 

"  Ah !  Love  men  with  benevolence,  protect  your  country 
with  loyalty,  worship  heaven  with  wisdom,  and  serve  the 
gods  with  reverence;  for  if  any  one  of  these  duties  be 
neglected,  it  will  bring  down  misfortune  upon  the  body. 

"  The  frontier  mountains  are  lofty(70), 
The  Rivor  flows  on  unceasingly : 
On  a  propitious  day  and  favourable  season 
Have  we  fixed  the  two  boundaries, 
The  west  to  belong  to  the  great  Fan, 
The  east  to  be  ruled  by  the  grand  T*ang : 
The  great  ministers,  holding  up  the  sworn  treaty, 
Proclaim  it  afar  to  the  autumn  country." 

The  tsanp'u  of  the  great  Fan,  the  state  ministers,  the 
Poch'anpu  and  Shangch'ihsin'rh,  had  sent  the  treaty  before- 
hand, the  important  articles  of  which  were  :  "  The  two 
countries  Fan  and  Hun  shall  keep  the  borders  which  each 
one  now  rules,  and  neither  shall  fight  with  nor  attack  the 
other,  they  shall  allow  no  plundering  raids  into  each  other's 
])order,  nor  secret  plots  to  acquire  territory.  If  any  persons 
be  suspected,  they  shall  be  taken  alive,  and  their  business 
inquired  into,  then  they  shall  be  given  clothes  and  food,  and 
sent  back  to  their  own  country.  All  now  fixed  shall  be 
followed,  there  shall  be  neither  addition  nor  change.  The 
officers  who  take  part  in  the  sworn  ceremony,  seventeen 
persons,  shall  all  sign  their  names  "(71). 

When  Liu  Yuanting  and  his  colleagues  accompanied 
Lunnalo  on  his  return  to  T'ufan  to  conclude  the  sworn  treaty 
in  their  country,  the  Emperor  commanded  Yuanting  on  his 
arrival  to  instruct  the  ministers  and  the  lesser  officers  all  to 
Avrite  their  names  below  the  text  of  the  treaty. 

The  governor-general  of  Lingwu  defeated  an  army  of 
3,000  T'ufan  horsemen  under  the  T'aikushan. 
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W^  In  the  2nd  year  (822),  the  2nd  month,  a  miasioii 
despatched  by  them  arrived  to  ask  for  a  Bettlement  of  the 
boimdaries.     In  the  6th  month,  another  mission  arrived  at 

The  governor  of  Tenchou  reported  that  over  2,000  T'ufaii 
had  invaded  the  borders  of  Lingwu,  and  that  he  had 
despatclied  troops  in  pursuit  and  chastised  them.  He  also 
Biiid  that  he  liad  captured  150  Tiifan  who  were  carrying 
despatches  to  the  Tanghsiang. 

The  same  6th  month,  Liu  Yuanting  returned  from  his 
mission  to  T'ufan,  and  reported  to  the  Emperor  ;  "  On  the 
2oth  day  of  the  4th  month  we  arrived  at  the  T'ufan  capital 
(chief  camp),  and  on  the  6th  day  of  the  5th  mouth  the  aworn 
treaty  was  concluded." 

Yuanting,  on  bis  first  journey  to  and  from  the  Fan 
country,  on  each  occasion  passed  through  Hochou,  where  ho 
had  an  interview  with  their  commander-in-chief,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  Shangch'ihsin'rh  (according  to  the  New 
History  Shangt'atsatigyu),  who  said  to  him :  "  The  Huiho  is 
a  petty  state,  and  iu  the  cyclical  year  ping  shSn  (816),  when 
we  crossed  the  desert  to  attack  them,  we  drove  them  before 
us  till  within  two  days'  journey  of  their  capital  city,  which 
we  intended  to  destroy  aa  soon  as  we  reached  it.  But  at  this  i 
moment  we  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  our 
sovereign,  and  consequently  returned.  The  Huiho  being  an 
feeble  as  this,  how  is  it  that  the  T'ang  treat  them  more 
honourably  than  they  treat  us  P  "  Yuanting  replied :  "  The 
Huiho  have  the  credit  of  having  rescued  the  state  when  in 
difficulliea,  and,  moreover,  they  have  never  robbed  us  of  even 
one  inch  of  territory.  Ought  we  not  therefore  to  treat  them  _, 
with  honour  ?  " 

On  the  present  occasion,  Yuanting,  on  hia  journey  to  and 
fro,  crossed  the  upper  stream  of  the  Yellow  Eiver, 

Yuanting  crossed  the  Hiiang  Kiv*r  and  came  to  the  Lnngi'b'uan  \alley,  to  thn 
noitfa-weet  of  which  he  saw  Shnhuch'uiin,  the  ancient  fortiticutions  of  Eoehn 
Han,  of  whicb  there  was  stiU  much  remaimng.  The  Huang  Biier  flowa  to 
M?Bghu,  and  to  Lungch'iian,  where  it  joiua  the  Vellow  Uiver. 
more  than  2000  li  south-west  of  the  Huugchi  Bridge(72}. 
The  water  is  hero  very  shallow,  and  the  stream  narrow,  tut 
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that  in  the  spring  it  can  be  forded,  although  in  the  Bummer 
and  autumn  boats  are  required  to  cross  over.  Some  300  li 
to  the  south  of  this  point,  there  are  three  mountains  like 
circular,  flat-bottomed  coppers  in  shape. 

Called  the  Tzii  (Purple)  Mountains,  which  bound  the  Greater  Yaiigt'mig(73) 
(country.  These  are  the  ancient  E*unlun  Mountains.  They  are  called  by  the 
Tibetans  the  Menmoli  Mountains.     Ch*angan  is  6000  li  distant  to  the  east 

The  source  of  the  Yellow  River  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
mountains.  The  water  is  very  pure  and  clear,  but  as  it 
flows  past  other  streams  it  changes  to  red ;  and  afterwards, 
when  it  has  been  joined  by  more  tributaries,  it  gradually 
becomes  yellow  and  turbid. 

From  the  source  westwards  to  the  Fan  Lieh  kuan  (hotel) 
is  a  distance  of  four  days'  journey,  each  day  estimated  at  200 
li(74).  North-east  of  the  same  lies  the  Mohoyen  Chiwei,  which 
is  50  li  broad,  becoming  gradually  narrower  and  smaller 
towards  the  south.  This  stretches  from  the  west  of  Shachou 
on  the  north,  southwards  into  the  T'uhun(75)  country,  till  it 
reaches  this  point,  where  it  becomes  so  small  and  narrow  that 
it  is  called  Chiwei  (Tail  of  the  desert).  Geographically  it  is 
reckoned  to  be  due  west  of  Ch'iennan  (SsHch'uan). 

Yuanting  crossed  Wuch'uan  in  Ch*cngchi,  and  came  to  Wuliang  in  Hokuang, 
the  ancient  walls  of  which  city  hod  not  been  destroyed.  The  country  of  Laa- 
chou(76)  was  full  of  rice,  peach  and  plum-trees,  elms  and  willows,  all  of  which 
flourished  luxuriantly.  The  inhabitants  were  all  men  of  T'ang  (Chinese) ;  and 
when  they  saw  the  banners  and  umbrellas  of  the  envoy,  they  lined  the  road  to  gase. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city  of  Lungchih(77),  a  thousand  old  men  came  to  Tint  him,  and 
weeping,  asked  after  the  welfare  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  saying:  "We  came  to  this 
place  with  the  army,  and  were  lost  here.  To  this  day  our  sons  and  grandsons  are 
DO  willing  to  forget  the  T*ang  dress.  Does  the  Emperor  still  think  of  na  ?  What 
day  will  the  troops  comeP"  When  they  had  spoken,  all  broke  oat  into  load 
lamentation.  On  secret  inquiry  they  were  found  to  be  men  of  FdngcboQ.  Ho 
])ass(Kl  the  city  of  Shihp'u(78),  where  precipices  stand  upright  like  walk,  and  the 
path  winds  and  returns.  The  Tibetans  call  this  Iron-sword  city.  On  the  right 
of  the  road  for  some  ti;ns  of  li  the  earth  and  rocks  are  all  red,  and  the  Tibetani 
(ill  this  the  Ch'ihling(79)  (Red  Pass).  The  boundary  stones,  placed  hexe  by  Wei, 
I'rince  of  Ilsinan,  and  by  Chang  Shoukuei,  had  both  been  thrown  down,  and  only 
the  stones  erectiHl  by  the  Tibitttms  remained.  Ch*ihling  is.  three  thonaand  and 
more  li  distant  from  Ch'angan,  it  is  in  the  old  territory  of  Lungyo. 

Yuanting  had  his  first  interview  with  the  tsanp'u  at  Min- 
chiilu  ch*uan,  where  the  tsanp'u  had  his  summer  residence. 
This  valley  is  one  hundred  li  south  of  the  valley  of  Loao,  and 
the  Tsang  River  flows  through  it. 
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HSFIh  ooantrj  to  the  laath-waal:  of  ths  Yellow  Hirer  u  Sit,  like  n  vhi^tatone — 
■a  Qiteultiiated  plain,  liMy  cotered  with  graia,  with  miay  tamiriBk  and  willow- 
treas  on  tha  hanks  of  the  river,  while  the  mountaicu  nre  covered  with  cypresses. 
The  create  are  crowned  with  sepukhrol  mnunds,  with  buildings  beside  them 
plastered  with  red  earth,  on  which  ore  painted  white  tigers^U  tombs  of  Tilxitiui 
nobles  who  had  gained  [ftme  in  battle.  When  alise  tbaj  wore  the  tiger-skin,  and 
it  is  a  ai<^  of  their  ralonr  when  dead ;  their  comrades,  who  killed  themselves  at 
the  time,  lie  buried  alongside.  He  crossed  tbe  Hsichlehlo  Pass,  where  the  rocks 
were  cut  to  make  a  road  for  the  carts  accompanying  the  Princess  of  Ctiiuuh'&ng. 
Wbeo  the  envoj  raacha!  Miku,  he  came  tn  his  hotel.  The  northern  ralley  of  the 
T8ang(80)  River  is  the  summer  roaidence  of  the  tsanp'u.  His  tent  was  siUToiindeii 
bj  s  fence  of  spears ;  and  a  hundred  halberds,  with  long  handles  and  booked 
heads,  etijod  nprigbt,  with  on  interval  of  some  ten  paces  between  them  ;  while  id 
the  middle  large  flags  were  erected.  There  ware  three  gates,  e«oh  a  hundred 
pu»8  distant  from  the  other.  Armed  warriors  guarded  these  gates,  and  sorcerers 
recited  prayers,  with  bird-shaped  hats  and  tiger- girdles,  beating  drums  the  while. 
All  comers  were  searched  before  they  were  allowed  to  enter.  In  the  centre  there 
was  a  high  platform,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  jewelled  balusters.  The  toanp'n 
was  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  which  was  ornamented  with  gold  figures  of 
dragomi,  lizards,  tigers,  and  lenpardi.  He  was  dressed  in  a  pbun  cloth  costume, 
his  head  enveloped  in  folds  of  bright  red-coloured  silk,  and  he  was  girt  with  a 
sword  inlaid  with  gold.  On  his  tight  hand  stood  tbe  Foch'§p'u(81},  the  ministers 
of  stale  Iming  atationed  below  the  platform.  After  the  first  arriral  of  the  T'ung 
envoy,  the  councillor  Lonhsitnjg  had  come  to  negoclata  the  terms  of  the  sworn 
treaty.  There  was  a  great  faast  on  the  right  of  the  tent,  at  which  the  food  wai 
served  and  tbe  wiuo  passed  round  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  in  China.  The 
musicians  played  'The  Prince  of  Ch'in  defeating  hisenemies(S2]i'  and  also  Liang- 
chon  foreign  airs  and  other  songs ;  and  there  were  a  hundred  games  exhibited, 
the  performers  in  which  were  all  Chinamen. 

The  cerGmonial  altar  was  ten  paces  wide,  and  two  feel  high.  Oar  envoys 
stood  opposite  the  tea  and  more  Tibetan  great  ministers,  while  over  a  hundred 
chiefs  wen<  seated  below  the  altar.  Upon  the  attar  waa  plac«l  a  wooden  bench, 
en  which  stood  the  Poch'^p'u,  as  he  recited  the  sworn  treaty,  a  man  standing  at 
hi*  aide  to  translate  it  for  those  below.  When  he  had  finished,  the  blood  was 
smeared,  but  tbe  Poch'ep'u  did  not  smear  his  lips.  After  the  conclusion  of  this 
ceremony,  another  oath  was  taken  before  Fut'u  (Buddha),  when  sumbul  water 
was  poured  out  and  drunk.  Then  they  exchanged  congratulatioaB  with  tba 
entop,  and  finally  descended  from  the  altar. 

As  y  nan  ting  was  returning  home,  tbe  Tibetan  commander-in- chief, 
Shangt'atsang,  entertained  him  as  a  gutst  at  Tabsiacb'naQ(83},  where  he  had 
assentbled  over  a  hundred  of  the  governors  and  generals  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
He  placed  the  text  of  tbe  sworn  treaty  uu  the  terrace,  and  read  it  through  to 
them,  and  hdrides  oihorled  each  to  dcfuud  his  own  border,  and  not  to  oppress  and 
plunder  his  neighbourB.     On  tlie  text  was  written  Ttb  year  of  Yit'ai[B4). 

The  T'ufttn  desptttched  a  raissiou,  headed  by  Lunhsinohai, 
vhiuh  accotnpanied  Yuantitig  to  court,  to  offer  thanks.  The 
Emperor  appointed  envoy  a  to  answer  this  mission. 
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This  year  Shan^h*ihsin*rh  led  troops  to  attack  the  HuihiL  The  le«ar  minister 
of  the  Tan^hsian^,  Shangsheta,  led  an  army  of  3,000  men,  who  pastured  thdr 
horses  at  Mulanliang. 

In  the  3rd  year  (823),  the  first  month,  their  envoy, 
Luntaj6,  came  to  court  on  a  mission  of  congratulation. 

In  the  4  th  year  (824),  the  9th  month,  an  envoy  came  to 
ask  for  a  picture  of  Wut'aishan(85).  In  the  10th  month, 
they  sent  tribute  of  yaks,  and  also  a  yak,  sheep,  and  deer, 
of  cast  silver. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Paoli  (825),  the  3rd  month,  their  envoy, 
Shangch'ilij^,  came  to  court,  and  asked  also  for  a  continuance 
of  friendly  relations.  In  the  9th  month  the  Emperor 
appointed  the  Director  of  the  Banqueting-court,  Li  Jui, 
to  go  on  a  mission  in  reply  to  the  above. 

During  the  period  T'aiho,  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  years 
(831-834),  their  envoys  came  to  court  with  tribute,  without 
intermission,  and  we  also  always  sent  missions  in  answer. 

In  the  5th  year  (831),  the  general  commanding  Weichoa(86),  Hsit*iehmoii, 
offered  to  surrender  the  city.  The  governor-general  of  Chiennan  and  Hflich*uaa 
accepted,  took  possession  of  the  official  seals,  weapons,  and  armour,  and 
despiitched  a  general  to  occupy  it.  This  chou  extended  on  the  sonth  to  the  Min 
Mountains  in  Chiangyung,  and  on  the  north  to  the  Lnng  Mountains ;  the  enemy 
caIl(Kl  it  the  city  of  refuge,  and  it  was  a  most  important  defence  of  the  south" 
west.  But  Min  Sengju  then  ruled  the  state,  and  he  decided  to  send  back 
llnit^iehmou,  and  resign  the  cit}'.  The  T*ufan  massacred  all  the  inhabitanto, 
without  exception,  as  a  warning  to  the  other  barbarians.  From  thni  year  their 
envoys  came  in  succession  on  tributary  missions,  bringing  jade  girdles,  goU 
vessels,  otter  skins,  cloth,  yak  tails,  red  carpets,  horses,  sheep,  and  camels.  The 
tsanp'u,  during  his  reign  of  about  thirty  years,  was  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to 
business,  and  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ministers  ;  conaeqnently 
th(>y  were  unable  to  rival  China,  and  the  frontier  gnards  were  left  at  peace. 
AftiT  his  death,  his  younger  brother.  Tamo,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Tamo  was 
fond  of  wine,  a  lover  of  lield  sports,  and  devoted  to  women,  and,  besides,  cmel, 
tyrannical,  and  ungracious,  so  that  the  troubles  of  the  state  increased. 

In  the  1st  year  of  K'aich'eng  (836),  the  2nd  month,  missions 
were  sent  by  both  countries. 

In  the  4th  year  (889),  tho  Emperor  despatched  Li  Chingju  on  a  mission  to  the 
T'ul'nn,  and  they  sent  TiUnch'ije  to  court  with  offerings  of  articles  of  jade,  sheep, 
and  horses.  From  this  time  there  were  earthtjuakes  in  their  country,  the  ground 
o]icu('d  and  water-springs  overflowed,  the  Min  Mountain  was  overthrown,  and 
the  T'no  Kiver  flowed  backwards  for  three  davs.  Rats  ate  their  com,  and  the 
inhabitants  died  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  so  that  corpses  lay  one  pillowed  on  the 
other.  In  Slian  and  K'uo  theni  was  heard,  after  nightfall,  the  sound  of 
drums,  and  the  natives  were  much  alarmed. 
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^rlQ  the  2nd  year  of  HuicVang  (842),  the  tsanp'u  died. 
In  the  12th  month  their  envoy,  Luntaanje,  and  suite,  arrived 
with  the  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  the  Emperor  ap- 
pointed Li  Ching  to  condole  and  sacrifice. 

He  bad  no  eons,  and  Ch'ilihu,  a  non  of  Shaagyenli,  the  elder  hiothec  of  hii 
mte.  whose  name  woe  Lin,  van  made  taanp'u.  Ha  was  only  thiee  yeara  oM  at 
the  time,  and  the  wife  was  regont  of  the  kiagdom.  The  chief  minister 
Chiehtuna,  when  he  had  aadience  of  Ch'ilihu.  refused  to  do  homage,  saying : 
"  There  are  many  collateral  deacendauta  of  the  taoop'il  still  liiing,  and  why 
should  a  son  of  the  family  of  Lin  ho  oppointvdF"  and  went  ont  weeping.  The 
adherents  of  the  new  regime  Mlled  him.  Another  geaeral,  8hanf;l['uu^£,  whowaa 
the  military  garernor  of  LamSLch'uan,  sumamGil  Mo,  named  Xunglij^,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  Chinese  '  laiig '  (a  title  of  respect),  an  artful  deceiver  and  fond 
of  intrigue,  gained  over  the  three  trihes,  and  got  together  10,000  hunomen,  with 
which  he  attacked  Shangpipi,  the  govHmor -general  of  Shaachuu,  and  overran  the 
oountry  a»  f or  aa  Weichou.  He  next  fought  a  battle  with  the  minister  of  state, 
ShuigTiiMhlo,  at  Pohanshan.  The  latter  whs  defeated  and  fled  tu  Sungchou, 
where  he  collected  80,000  wsLrriora  of  the  Sap'i,  T'oliun,  and  Tangt'ung(87),  and 
entrenched  his  army  on  the  T'ao  River.  Shangk'ungjS  isausd  this  proelamatiaa 
to  the  Sup'i  and  the  rest :  "  The  brothers  of  the  ministers  have  lulled  the  tsunp'n, 
and  the  god  of  heaven  haa  commissioned  me  to  levy  rigbtauus  soldiers  tu  chastise 
the  wickod.  Will  yoo  then  help  traitoni  who  are  iu  rebellion  ajj-ainat  their 
country 't "  The  Sup'i  and  their  allies  doubted,  and  would  not  fight. 
Sbangk'ungje  led  some  light  horsfl  across  the  rivsr,  the  various  tribes  oiYered 
their  submission,  and  his  united  army  amounted  tu  100,000  men.  Having 
captured  Shangyiissalo.  he  strangled  him. 

Shangpipi,  the  govemor-genoral  of  Shauchou,  whoso  surname  was  Mulu,  and 
name  Tianlminja,  a  native  of  the  YangC  uig  country,  w)U  a  hereditary  noble  of 
the  T'uian.  Ho  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  and  not  unversed  in  literature  and 
history,  nnd  was  at  Grst  unwilling  to  take  olEce,  hut  the  t«anp'u  innated  os 
■ppcnnting  him.  Within  three  years,  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal 
election  of  the  tsanp'a,  were  all  in  a  state  of  revolt.  Shangk'ungje  arrogated  tha 
titie  of  chief  minister,  and  at  the  head  of  200,000  warriors  atlackEil  Hhangpipi, 
with  war  drunu,  oxen,  horsee,  and  camels,  atretching  over  a  thousand  li.  When 
he  reached  Chenhaicbiia(g8},  there  was  a  great  stomi,  with  thundeiand  lightning, 
and  more  than  ten  of  his  officen  were  killed  by  the  lightning,  together  with 
several  hundreds  of  the  sheep,  horses,  and  camels,  at  vhich  be  was  alarmed,  and 
halted  his  troops.  When  Shangpipi  received  the  intelligence,  he  sent  valuable 
presenta,  and  dospalcheB,  proposing  an  alliance.  Shaugk'ungje  waa  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Shangpipi  is  a  scholar  and  knows  nothing  about  war. 
I  will  declare  myself  t«anp'u,  and  will  appoint  hiin  my  home  nunisl^.''  Theie- 
Upon  he  led  bacV  his  troops,  and  encamped  at  Tabsiach'uan.  Shangpipi  sent  (wo 
of  his  generals  to  attack  him.  Having  hidden  40,000  soldiers  in  ambush  to  the 
BODth  of  Kochou.  one  of  the  generals,  who  was  posted  on  the  hill,  shot  down  an 
extrrmelr  abusive  letter,  at  which  Shangk'uugjS  was  enraged,  and  eame  out  with 
his  best  warriors  to  fight.  The  general  pretended  to  be  beaten,  and  they  punraed 
him  for  some  ten  miles,  until  the  pursuen  lell  into  the  ambuscade,  and  were  attacked 
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on  all  sides.  There  was  a  great  rain  storm  at  the  time,  bo  that  the  riTor  wai 
much  swollen,  and  a  vast  numher  were  drowned.  Shangk'iingje  rode  away  alone 
and  escaped.  Having  failed  in  his  projects,  he  hecame  siupicioiu  and  tyrannical, 
and  killed  many  of  his  officers ;  two  generals  surrendered  to  Shangpipi,  and  were 
treated  generously. 

The  next  year  he  again  assaulted  Shanchou,  the  govemor-genenl  of  which 
divided  his  troops  into  five  divisions,  and  defended  it  against  him,  tOl  Shang- 
k'ungje  took  refuge  in  Tungkushan,  where  he  fortified  himself  Btnmgly,  and 
would  not  come  out,  until  he  was  surrounded  hy  several  lines  of  stockade,  and  the 
road  to  water  cut  off.  After  some  ten  days  he  fled  to  Pohanahan,  when  he 
enlisted  scattered  warriors,  and  gathered  together  by  degrees  a  few  thomands, 
with  which  he  fought  a  battle  at  Hochishan,  and  afterwards  a  second  at  Xanku, 
being  totally  defeated  on  both  occasions.  His  troops  fought  each  year,  and  wen 
never  disbanded. 

In  the  spring  of  the  3rd  year  of  Tachung  (849),   the 

minister  Shangk'ungj6,  the  governor-general  of  the  eastern 

province,   Avith   three  chou,   Ch'in,  Yuan,   and    Anl6,  and 

seven  fortified  passes,  including  ShihmSn  and  Muhaia,  asked 

for   admission   at   the   frontier.      The   governor-general    of 

Chingyuan  reported  this  to  the  Emperor,  who  appointed  the 

Director  of  the   Imperial  Stud,   Lu   Ch'Sn,  to  proceed  to 

welcome  him. 

Shnngpipi  encamped  troops  at  Hoyuan,  and  when  he  heard  that  Shangk'imgjd 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Yellow  Kiver,  he  hastened  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himself  defeated.     He  defended  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  well-armed  troope,  but 
was  again  unsuccessful,  and  retired  after  having  burned  the  bridge.    Shang- 
k'nn<,'-jo  secretly  issued  from  the  Chitungling  Pass,  having  crooed  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  to  attack   Shangpipi.     At  Pait'uling  he  defeated  one  of  hii 
generals,  Shangt'olot'atsang,  and  afterwards  fought  a  battle  at  Hsiniuhiia,  when 
he  was  again  victorious.     Shangpipi's  resources  were  exhausted,  and  he  led  hii 
army  to  the  western  borders  of  Kanchou,  leaving  T'opahnaikuang  to  defend  his 
post,  to  whom  many  of  Shangk*ungjc's  standard  deserted.   Shangk'imgjd  invaded 
deep  into  the  chou  of  Shan,  K'uo,  Kua,   Su,   Yi,  and  Hsi,  plundering  and 
slau^'htering  wherever  he  went,  till  dead  bodies  were  heaped  up  promiscuously,  u 
in  a  wolf's  lair.    Uis  adherents  secretly  hated  him,  and  all  wanted  to  geft  rid  of 
him,  and  they  clamoured  to  invito  600,000  T'ang  warriors  to  unite  with  them  to 
put  down  the  disturbances.    He  took  refuge  in  Weichon,  and  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  tsanp'u,  sending  offers  of  submission  to  the  T*ang.    The  Emperor 
sent  the  troops  of  Chingyuan,  LingiAii,  Fenghsiang,  Pinning,  and  Chenwn,  to 
meet  and  aid  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  arrived  despatched  the  minister  li  Chingjang 
to  atik  what  he  wantitl.     Shangk'ungje  was  haughty  and  boastful,  OTerestimatiBg 
himself,  and  axked  to  be  made  governor-general  of  Ho  and  Wei,  which  the 
Emperor  refused.     He  then  returned  across  the  Usicnyang  Bridge,  exclaiming: 
"  1  will  do  fo'eat  things,  and  after  having  crossed  this  river,  will  make  it  the 
bouudnr}'  between  me  and  the  T'ang.*'    Then  he  again  marched  to  LomAnch*iiaii, 
and  collected  scattered  soldiers,  with  the  intention  of  another  raid  on  the  frontier. 
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But  it  mined  a  long  time,  till  hie  proriaionn  nero  ethausted,  and  he  vtoa  obliged 
to  flee  to  K'umjlioQ.  Thereupon  tlis  goveraor-geaara!  of  FSnshaiang  reconq^uered 
Ch'iiigaliiii ;  the  governur-gonerol  ot  Cbingyunn  recovered  Yuancbou,  occupied 
Shihmdn  and  five  other  fortifled  poasea,  and  captured  aome  10,000  men  and 
tattle  ;  the  govamor-genHral  of  Lingwu  took  AuJifebou,  which  itaa  mode  by 
decree  WeichoQ ;  the  goveraor-gaueral  of  Pinning  roeovered  Haiaoltoan  and 
F&ighsiang,  imd  oc(!upi€id  Ch'iui^hou ;  and  the  guvernor- general  of  ShEiuiuia 
Sdlao  gained  Fuvhou.  Tliu  FSnghsiang  truups  fought  vrith  the  T'ufan  at 
Lnn^hoo,  and  out  off  500  heads. 

In  the  7tli  month  of  this  year  (849),  the  old  men  of  Ho 
and  Lung  led  over  a  thousand  of  their  mon  and  youths  up  to 
the  palace  gate,  and  the  Emperor  went  to  one  of  the  pnviliona 
to  review  them,  at  which  they  oil  with  one  accord  ahouted 
for  joy  and  applauded.  They  then  loosened  each  other's  hair, 
and  hurried  to  the  shops  to  buy  hafs  and  girdles.  The 
Emperor  ordered  them  to  be  given  good  land  to  dwell  in,  and 
the  bystanders  all  said,  "  Wan  aui  "  (Live  for  ever  I). 

The  Emperor  oidertd  the  soldicra  of  the  four  provincea  who  had  diatinguished 
themaelveB  to  he  rewarded.  The  fertile  ground  within  the  three  chou  and  aeven 
paaaea  was  given  to  the  people  to  cultivate,  all  toiea  being  remitted  for  fire  yeara, 
and  revenoe  ol£uers  were  scut  to  the  hot  springs  to  estahllsh  custom  barriBra  to 
ttx  the  salt  for  the  snpport  of  the  borders.  The  soldiers  of  the  four  proviucea 
vbo  understood  culcivatian  of  hind  nere  given  oien  and  seed,  while  the  ganiHona 
were  allowed  double  pa;  and  proviaiona,  and  relieved  ever;  year.  Traders  and 
merchants  were  not  to  be  stopped  at  the  bturierB.  The  soldiers  wbo  niahed  U) 
enltivBte  the  soil  were  allowed  the  aame  privileges  as  the  people. 

Originally,  the  Emperor  T'aitaung  (627-640)  conqun^  Hsieh  JeokBD,  and 
acquired  the  Lungahang  territory,  captured  Li  Euei,  and  took  poBseaaion  of  Liaug- 
chou,  defeated  the  T'ukuhuD  and  Kaocb'sng,  and  eatablished  tbe  four  chSn. 
When  TuanlJung  (713-756)  succeeded,  be  recovered  the  provinces  ot  Buongho, 
Chishih  and  Wanhaiu,  and  no  watch-fires  were  iigbted  iu  China  for  nearly  thirty 
yeaiB.  At  Lnnfai  aud  Yiwn  military  colonies  were  established,  and  com  and 
pnlae  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  On  the  K'aiyuan  Gate  there  was  put  a  stone 
with  the  inscription,  "  The  road  to  tbe  farthest  weet  0,900  li,"  to  abow  to  the 
soldiers  that  there  was  no  journey  of  10,000  b.  Since  the  period  Ch'ienpan 
(75S-759),  Lungyu,  Cbienuan  and  UBishin,  the  three  chou  and  seven  fortitied 
posses,  and  some  three  hundred  cnmpa,  garrisona  and  strong  places  have  all  been 
lost.  Hsientnung  (800-920)  examined  tlie  map  uf  the  empire,  and  looked  at  the 
ancient  buundariea  uf  Bo  and  Huang,  being  extremely  oniioni  to  recorer  them, 
but  he  bad  no  leisure.  The  council  of  stute  now  memorialized  thot  the 
Emperor  having  gained  fame  and  territory,  bis  glory  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  for,  without  moving  a  single  soldier  or  spilling  a  drop  of  blood,  Ho  and 
Huang  had,  of  their  own  accord,  submitted,  and  they  proposed,  therefore,  to  add 
to  tbe  title  of  honour  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  Tbe  F.mperor  replied :  "  Hsientuung 
thought  much  about  IIo  and  llupiug,  but  his  plans  were  not  perEei'ted  when  hia 
spirit  deparltid.     It  is  our  duty  to  perpetuate  tbe  fame  of  our  ancestors,  and  do 
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you  coiiifult  on  an  addition  to  the  temple  names  of  the  two  Emperors  Shun  and 
Hsien,  so  tliat  their  praise  may  be  lauded  by  after-generationfl." 

The  next  year  (850)  the  governor  of  Shachou,  Chang  Yich'ao,  sent,  as  an 
offering  to  the  Emperor,  the  maps  of  eleven  chou,  including  Sha,  Yi,  So,  and  Kan. 
Yich'ao  made  a  secret  arrangement  with  a  band  of  brave  and  determined  men 
to  surrender  the  city  to  the  T'ang,  and  on  the  day  fixed  they  armed  them- 
selves, and  shouted  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  the  Chinese  all  joining  them, 
and  the  barbarian  guards  were  frightened  and  fled.  He  then  took 
command  of  the  city,  repaired  the  armour  and  weapons,  and  cultiTated  the 
lands,  and  afterwards  fought  a  series  of  battles,  till  all  the  other  cities  were 
taken.  lie  sent  in  succession  ten  officers,  with  staves,  inside  which  they  oairied 
despatches,  to  the  north-east,  to  the  city  of  T'ientd(89),  the  military  governor  of 
wliieh,  Li  P'i,  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  praised  the  devotion  of  Yich'ao,  and 
appointed  an  envoy,  the  bearer  of  a  decree,  to  receive  his  submission  and  reward 
him,  promoting  him  to  be  military  governor  of  Shachon.  Soon  after  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kueip,  and  he  was  appointed  governor-general. 

Afterwards  the  Tibetan  general  in  command  of  Ho  and  Wei,  Shangyenhsin,  on 
account  of  the  destructiou  of  his  country,  offered  to  surrender,  and  the  governor 
of  Cirinchou,  Kao  P'ien,  received  the  submission  of  this  general,  together  with 
ten  thousand  tents  of  the  Ilunmo  people.  Thus  these  two  chou  were  recovered, 
and  Shangyenhsin  was  appointed  a  gi^neral  in  the  imperial  army.  After  P*ien 
had  rocovored  tliis  FOnglin  fortified  pass,  he  appointed  Shangyenhsin  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  provincial  troops  of  Ho  and  Wei. 

In  the  2nd  year  of  IIsient*ung  (861),  Chang  Yich*ao  brought  back  liangchoii 
to  submission. 

In  the  7th  year  (866),  the  Huihu  of  Peit'ing  P*ukuchiin  attacked  and  took 
Hsichou,  and  rccoveriKl  the  native  tribes. 

Th(;  governor  of  Sliunchou,  Chang  Ch'iyung,  fought  a  battle  with  Shang- 
k'ungjCs  and  defeated  liim,  and  sent  to  the  Emperor  the  war  material  and  armour 
captured.  The  remnant  of  the  T'ufan  army  invaded  Pinning,  the  governor- 
general  of  which  drove  them  away.  Then  P'ukuchiin  fought  a  great  battle  with 
the  T'ufan,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Shangk*ungje,  and  sent  it  to  the  capital. 

In  the  8th  year  (867),  Chang  Yich'ao  came  himself  to  court,  and  was  appointed 
a  general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  given  a  residence  and  land,  while  the 
Emperor  made  a  son  of  his  house,  Weishen,  governor-general  of  KudyL  He 
di(^  in  the  13th  year  (872)  at  Shachou,  and  the  governor,  Ts'ao  Yichin,  took 
command  of  the  city,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor-general  of  Kneiyi. 

AfttTwurds  there  were  great  troubles  throughout  China,  and  the  imperial 
commands  were  prevented  from  reaching.  Kanchou  was  annexed  by  the  Hmhv, 
and  most  of  the  cities  of  Kueiyi  were  lost  to  the  Hunmo,  also  called  Wdnmo,  a 
people  who  were  originally  slaves  of  the  T'ufan.  It  was  the  Tibetan  custom, 
when  they  made  war,  to  despat(>h  officers  of  high  rank,  accompanied  by  their 
slaves  and  followers,  whom  they  distributed  through  the  conquered  districts,  to 
cultivate  the  land,  and  pasture  herds.  During  the  insurrection  of  Shangk'imgjd 
these  were  unable  to  return  to  their  country,  and  collected  together  in  bands  of 
some  thousands,  calling  theuLselves  Wdnmo.  They  settled  within  the  borden 
of  Kan,  Su,  Kua,  Sha,  Ho,  Wei,  Min,  K'uo,  Tieh,  and  Tang.  Those  neanst 
to  the  Fan  capital  were  the  most  powerful,  and  possessed  the  best  horses. 
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tettled  on  the  west  of  Chiim  from  the  mnst  on 
posed  of  •  man '  and  ■  iihecp,'  ind  is  e^  by  ai 
of  fliMt  occupution  HS  ahapliBris, 


W  (I)  The  capital  of  China  during  the  T'nn?   DrnAstr.     It  was  called   by 

■""'■■ —  -ritora  of  the  jieriod  Kumdan,  aupposod  by  Dr.  Edkins  to  reprasBut  tha 

jf  Chingch'Sug.  '  capital.'     It  is  the  modern  Haianhi  in  8heaai. 

;-  .1     -    -     ->  -  -  ■■        [  Tibetan  raus  wkich  have  bean 

mt  times.    The  oluraptCT  is  com- 
j         ntient  diotionarj  tu  be  dencriptive 
a  occupution  as  aheplierd.4. 

(3)  A  Bhort-lived  pet^  dynasty  foonded  in  397,  in  the  TJeinity  of  Linngiibon, 
by  B  Hcion  of  thn  Tupa  tribe  of  the  Usianpi,  an  eastern  Tartar  race,  the  same  tribe 
to  which  the  Eroperora  of  the  After  Wei  Dyoasty  belonged.  The  connexion  with 
Tibet  would  seem  to  be  a  myth  based  ooly  on  similari^  of  eound. 

(4)  Taanp'u  ia  ganerallj  sappoaed  lo  be  the  eqoiTalent  of  iho  inodem  i^yalno, 
but  it  seema  rather  to  be  the  Atsanpo  in  the  treaty  insmption  (see  Appendii). 
Some  of  the  other  titles  are  to  be  found  in  Tibetan  dictionaries,  as  :  lilon,  amagia- 
ttste,  officer;  naugAlon,  a  mimater  of  domestic  a^irs;  chepo  is  gieat,  and  ehung 
Bnull ;  und  nangAloQ  chepo  therefore  thief  minister  of  domestie  amirs,  etc. 

(6}  Si-se  is  a  kind  of  precioua  atunu  fouud  in  the  hig^  mountains  north-eaat  of 
TaaUumd. 

(5)  Lohsteh  and  Loiu  are  two  ways  of  rendering  Lhasa.  The  stone  TBonnment, 
with  the  inscriptian  given  in  the  Appendix,  erected  in  822,  still  stands  in  front  of 
the  Ta  CIjiio  Buddhist  temple  in  the  mburba  of  the  present  capital.  The  position 
of  the  Pupu  ValloT  is  not  w>  ilelinit«ly  fixed ;  it  lay  lo  the  south-vest  of  Lhasa  on 
the  other  side  of  toe  Tsang  Hiyer.  An  itinerary  of  the  eighth  century  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  from  ShanchoD,  the  modem  Hsiningfa.  to  the  Fnpu  Sea  or  Lake,  t 
The  name  remiods  one  of  Paipu,  used  in  Chinese  books  on  Tibet  for  NepiL  ' ' 
{Tibetan  Balpo). 

f7)  The  yuanti  is  a  largo  kind  of  ahenp.  with  hi^e  horns,  perhaps  the  Ovis  Poll. 

(S)  In  the  account  of  an  invasion  of  Yunnan  id  799,  a  high  Tibetan  fltflcer, 
TimtDehuicbien,  an  adopted  son  of  the  lately  deijeased  sovereign  Ch'tUtaan,  is 
mentioned  as  surrendering'  t«  a  Chinese  gencml,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
burieil  with  the  twuip'u. 

(9)  The  Yangt'nng  Brat  communicated  with  China  ia  the  year  041,  when  they 
sent  envoys  Ui  the  imperial  raiut.  They  were  divided  into  T.esser  and  Greater. 
The  Utter  people  were  settled  on  the  platean  to  the  south  of  Khotan,  baring  the 
Lmer  Tangt'ungon  tiieiiwcst,  the  Tufanon  the  east.  Their  coontiy  was  1090 
li  from  east  to  vest,  and  (huv  nimihered  between  80,000  and  90,000  fighting 
wuriort.  They  were  a  nomadic  people,  who  plaited  their  hair  into  a  queue  nang- 
ing  down  behind,  and  dressed  in  felt  and  fur.  Wind  and  snow  prevailed,  and  ioB 
more  than  ten  feet  thick.  TTiev  hail  do  written  oharacters,  only  out  knotthes  in 
sliefca  and  tied  knots  in  cord,  "fba  panisbments  were  most  wvere.  When  their 
chiefs  died,  their  skulls  were  uleft,  the  brains  wooped  out,  and  the  sparo  lllled 
with  pearls  and  jade,  the  abdomen  cut  open,  the  viscera  removed,  and  replaced 
with  pare  gold,  and  finally  a  false  nose  of  gold  and  t«etli  of  silver  were  put  on. 
Men  were  buried  at  the  same  time.     Having  by  divination  fixed  a  propitioiu  day, 

ty  buried  the  body  in  a  cave  in  some  inaeoesuble  place  that  no  one  else  knew  of, 

a  miiny  oxen,  sheep,  end  horses  were  offered  in  sacrifioe.     Mouiniug  was  put 
j'  ti  goon  OS  the  ftlneial  wn»  over. 
B(10]  The  Turk^,  who  conquered  the  greater  part  of  CenOal  Asia  in  the  Biith. 

'  ry.  and  established    a    powerful   empire,   which    was   deetroyed    by    the 
auTS,  a  people  of  the  aame  race,  in  744. 

(II)  The  T'Dknhun  were  an  Eastern  Taitar  race,  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  cbicf  T'nkuhnu,  who  nugrated  with  1,1 00  families  towards  the  south -west,  and 
settled  hnally  io  the  neighbourhood  of  Enugfb'pngfn  in  Shensi.  His  descendants 
extended  their  rule  westwards  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Ehotan,  nntil  their  territory 
measured  3000  11  from  E.  tu  W.,  1900  11  from  X.  to  S..  Gxtendmg  on  the  e  ' 
far  as  the  modem  Usiuingfu.  The  capital  was  Fussilch'tng,  situated  15  U 
west  of  the  Ch'in^hai  (Kokonor).  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the  8.W.  by 
the  Fnilnn,  which  joined  the  Tunghsiang  on  the  £.,  the  Tomi  on  tb    *"      '" 


I 
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were  finally  conquered  by  the  T*ufan  in  the  3rd  year  of  Lungso  (663),  after  raling 
3oO  years,  and  tneir  soverei^ni,  Xohopo,  with  his  Chinese  consort  and  the  remnant 
of  tlie  people,  took  refuf^  in  China,  and  were  given  lands  near  Lingchon,  where 
Anlechou  was  founded,  of  which  he  was  appointed  governor. 

(12)  The  Tan^rhsiang  were  a  people  of  libetan  race  who  first  became  powerful 
aft«r  the  year  5G4,  when  the  allied  T'angch*ang  tribes  were  dispenea  by  the 
Chinese.  They  occupied  the  mountainous  countr}*  where  the  Yellow  Biver  and 
Yangtzi!!  rise,  being  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  the  T*nkuhun,  on  the  S.  by 
Clf  iang  tribes  culled  Ch'unsang,  Misang.  etc.,  and  extending  on  the  E.  to  Long- 
chou  in  modem  Ssuchu* an.  Tney  lived  on  their  yaks,  horses,  asses  and  sheep,  and 
had  no  com,  having  to  borrow  barley  from  their  neighbours  to  make  a  fermented 
drink.  The  son  married  the  wives  of  his  deceased  tather  and  uncles,  and  the 
brother  his  sister-in-law,  and  in  such  promiscuous  connexions  they  were  by  Ui 
the  worst  of  all  barbarians,  and  yet  there  was  no  marriage  between  persons  of 
the  same  tribal  name.  The  dead  bodies  were  burned.  They  had  no  written 
characters,  and  only  arranged  reeds  and  pieces  of  wood  to  remember  the  seasons. 
()n(.-e  every  three  years  there  was  a  general  assembly,  at  which  they  sacrificed  oxen 
and  sheftp'  to  worship  heaven.  During  the  Sin  djimsty  they  constantly  raTaeed 
tlu!  frrtntier.  Durinjr  the  T'ang,  from  the  3rd  year  of  Cn^nkuan  (629),  ther 
gradually  became  subject,  and  their  tribes  were  divided  into  chou  and  nsien,  ruled 
bv  their  own  chiefs,  and  subject  to  a  govemor-general,  resident  at  Sungchon. 
I'Ih-v  were  afterwards  annexed  by  the  T^ufan.  T*opa  was  the  name  of  the 
principal  tril)e,  from  which  were  descended  the  rulers  of  the  Hsi  Hsxa  or  Tangat 
Kingdom,  which  was  established  in  the  tunih  century,  and  ruled  over  Shensi  and 
the  lands  of  Lobnor  and  Kokonor,  till  its  destraction  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1*227. 
Taiigiit  is  the  Mongolian  plural  (Tanggod).  The  name  of  the  modern  Moham- 
medan natives  of  the  same  districts,  Tuu<jrau,  comes  probably  from  the  same  source. 

(13)  The  Pailan,  who  were  called  by  the  T'ufan  Tingling,  were  bounded  east  by 
the  Tuughsiang,  west  by  the  Tomi.  They  could  furnish  10,000  brave  warriors 
who  W(n>  fond  of  fighting  and  excelled  in  war.  Their  customs  were  similar  to 
tho>e  of  the  Tangh?<iung.  They  submitted  to  China  in  624,  and  their  country  was 
made  Weichou  and  K'ungchou.  After  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  T^'ulaii, 
their  warriors  were  usually  placed  in  the  van  of  the  invading  armiea. 

(14)  X(»w  Sungpant*ing  m  Ssuch^min. 

l/.  (15)  Chung  T'lenchu,  or  Central  India,  also  called  Mochiat*o  (Magadha). 
The  great  King  Siladitya,  who  called  himself  King  of  Magadha,  is  mentioned  u 
having  sent  a  mission'  to  the  T'ang  Emperor  after  his  interviews  with  the 
liuddliist  monk  Yuanchuang,  which  arrived  in  641,  in  answer  to  which  a  Chinese 
envoy,  Li  Yipiao,  was  wnt  to  India.  Another  mission  arrived  with  offerings  of 
pearls,  incense  and  p'uti  (Ficiis  R'ligiosa)  trees,  and  Wang  Yuants*£  was  sent  to 
India,  the  Kings  f)f  the  otlier  four  divL^ions  of  which  all  sent  tribute.  At  this 
time  the  King  of  Central  India,  Siladitya,  died,  and  one  of  his  ministers,  who  had 
usiiqu'd  the  govemmcnt,  h-d  troops  agiiiust  Yuants*d,  who,  ha\'ing only  a  f ollowii^ 
of  thirty  hors<-m<'n,  f(mght  with  them,  but  their  arrows  being  soon  exhausted,  they 
were  captured,  the  foreign  troops  plundering  all  the  tribute'  offerinn  from  tM 
other  countries.  Yuants'e  escaped  alone  in  the  night,  and  fled  to  the  T*ufan,  who 
1h1  1200  well-armed  warriors,  together  with  over  7000  Xepal  horsemen,  to  follow 
YuantH*c.  lie  and  the  assistant  envoy,  Chiang  Shihjen,  led  the  troops  of  the 
two  countries,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Central  India,  where  they 
fought  for  three  days  in  succession,  and  inflicteHl  a  great  defeat,  cutting  off  3,000 
heads,  while  mmie  10,000  were  drowni-d  in  the  river  ;  the  minister  was  taken,  and 

i  brought  back  with  them  to  the  inip<'rial  capital,  where  they  arrived  in  648. 

(10)  It  is  the  practice  in  China  to  erect  a  n»w  of  iigures  of  militarr  and  rivil 
officers  and  ditfen'nt  kinds  of  animals  on  each  side  of  the  avenue  leading  to 
the  imperial  tomb.  The  tiitatues  of  the  last  Ouigour  king  of  KaocVang,  and  of 
the  M)V(  reigns  of  KucirO,  Magadha,  and  of  the  T*ukuhun,  are  recorded  among 
otlurs  as  having  been  carved  for  the  same  occasion. 

(17)  The  modem  Ilsiningfu  in  Kausu.     The  T*ufan  started  f rom  Shanchon ; 


the  itint'i-ar>'  is  given  in  an  ApiM-ndix. 
(18)  The  Ch'ihshui  (lied  iiiver) 


)  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  Black 
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Tanglisiaag.      It  is  the  npper  course  of  the  Chinaha  River,  wkich  beconieB  the 
Yaugtiu.     The  modeni  uame  is  from  the  Mon^lian  ulan.  also  meaain^  red. 

(1^)  Pohuim  WHS  H  city  5H0  li  due  Test  of  Chintxll,  the  modern  Eui'liC.  Ths 
latter  from  the  Han  djnuistj  was  Ihe  moat  powerfnl  of  the  etate*  of  Eusteni 
Turkestan.  After  iti  couquMt  by  the  Chiniwo  in  618,  it  was  miidu  the  scat  of  » 
Rjvemar- general  Htjled  the  Aohsi  Tohnfu,  who  ruled  uIbu  otei  Yiitjen 
(Khutan),  Sul^  (Enshgnr),  and  Sui^eh,  a  cily  on  tbt  Bouthf  m  bank  of  tbe  river  of 
the  same  name,  which  runs  out  Of  Luke  Issikkul  on  the  north  of  the  Celestial 
Monntoina.     These  four  military  ^ovenuuents  were  coUevtiTelj  enlled  the  four 

(2U)  A  Talloy  on  the  south  of  Eokonor. 

(21)  Wuhai  (Black  Sea]  is  prohably  the  Ealoch'ih,  a  lake  near  the  aonrce  of 
tlie  Nukiaug. 

(22)  An  nnoient  city  260  li  S.W.  of  Shanchou,  also  within  &e  hordera  of  the 
modum  Hsiniiifrfa, 

{'iS)  Still  has  the  same  name,  in  SsQch'uan. 

(24)   A  chou  in  the  south  of  Ssuch'uan,  nnw  Ninfryuaafa. 

Si)  The  eountiy  of  the  I"olumen  (Brahmaija),  a  synonym  oE  Centra]  India 
o^lidha. 

(26)  After  the  first  conquest  uf  the  four  cht>n,  the  g;oYemor-g«neni[eliip  of 
Ajihui  had  bean  moved  to  Kaooh'ang  (Turfnn). 

(27)  A  state  west  of  Kaoch'ang,  the  modern  narashar. 

(as)  This  city,  called  T'unhunng  during  the  Han,  was  the  Kuachou  of  the 
T'ong,  tbe  modeni  Anb^fu. 

(29)  Yichou  is  now  Hami ;  Heichou,  Turfan  ;  and  Peit'ing  Unimtsi. 

(aO)  These  were  the  ten  hordes  of  the  Western  Turks,  into  which  Ilisliih  Khan 
divided  his  aubjecta  ia  the  year  637.  Fire  fonned  the  left  wing,  ruled  over  by 
five  ch'o,  and  ocunpied  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Suiyeh  ICiver,  while  the 
other  Ave,  ruied  by  asQchin,  ware  settled  on  the  west  of  the  river.  Ch'o  and 
B^hin  are  aaid  lo  be  Turkish  titles  of  offlcars  of  high  tank. 
('(31)  There  is  a  abort  account  of  Nepal  in  the  T'ang  History  which  maybe 
qitM^  here.  The  kingdom  of  Xip'olo  is  situated  to  Uie  >V.  of  T'ufau.  The 
nntives  cut  their  hair  in  a  straight  line  level  with  tlia  eyebrows,  and  wtar  earrings 
of  bamboo  or  horn,  and  think  that  thus  they  are  omimcntal  when  they  rraeh  out  to 
tile  ahouldela.  They  use  their  hands  in  eating,  having  no  spoons  nor  ehopHtii:ks, 
ud  tbe  utensils  ore  all  made  of  copper.  There  are  many  mercbanls  among  them, 
few  Bf[iiculturista.  They  make  copper  money,  wliich  boa  tbe  figure  of  a  man  on 
the  obverao,  a  hotrn  and  an  ai  on  the  reverse,  and  bos  no  bole  in  the  centre. 
Their  dress  is  a  single  piece  of  stuS  wound  round  the  body,  and  they  batbe 
several  timea  during  the  day-  Their  boiiseB  arv  made  of  wood,  the  walls  bU 
carved  and  paiuted.  They  are  fond  of  games  of  chance,  and  delight  in  trumpet 
blowing  and  beating  drums.  They  eicel  in  mapt  arts,  and  are  clever  in  aatrolo- 
gical  colinilatious.  They  worship  five  celestial  gods,  and  carve  their  images  in 
■tone.  Every  day  thor  wash  tliese  gods  with  pure  water  and  present  ofi^erings  uf 
cooked  mutton.  Tbe  king,  Naling  tip'o  (deva).  is  covered  with  a  network  of  stringB 
of  pearls,  crystal,  precious  stones,  coral  and  amber,  has  earrings  of  gold  with  jade 
pendenta.  and  wears  a  Buddha  carved  from  a  precious  stone.  He  sits  on  nhou 
throne,  and  within  tbe  hall,  Nowera  and  perfnmes  are  scattered.  Tbe  ministera  of 
Halo  and  the  eourtiers  all  seat  themselves  on  tbe  pnimd,  and  levernl  hundreds  of 
armed  soldien  are  marshalled  near  as  guards.  Within  the  palace  there  is  a  tower 
of  seven  stories,  roofed  with  copper  tiles,  the  balustrades  and  thresholds,  the 
pillars  and  beams,  all  arnamented  with  prscioas  stones.  On  each  of  the  four 
corners  of  this  tower  there  is  suspended  a  ropper  pipe  which  temiinateB  below  in  , 
a  gold  djagon  spout,  and  the  water  from  above  flows  down  the  pipes  and  ponrH  out  i 
of  the  mouths  of  the  dragons  like  so  many  natural  fountains.  When  the  father  I 
of  Naling  dera  died,  the  throne  was  onirped  by  an  uncle  of  the  rightful  claimant.  ' 
who  tied  nbroiid  lo  save  his  life.  Tbe  T  ufan  gave  h'l"  refuge,  s 
kingdom  for  bun.  und  this  was  how  he  become  subject  lo  T'lifan. 

Cbenkuiin  (between  612-647)  tlie  envoy  Li  Yipioo,  who  was  sen'- . 

India,  passed  on  his  journey  through  tms  kingdom,  and  Naling  deva  received  him 
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most  jo^-fully.  He  went  with  him  to  see  the  Achipoch^n  pond,  which  is  wnne 
twenty  pacc^  in  circumference,  the  water  of  which  hubbies  up  and  boilB ;  it 
neither  overflows  during  the  torrents  of  the  rainy  season,  nor  is  it  diminished  when 
the  Hun  is  so  hot  that  the  rocks  are  burning  and  metal  red  hot ;  when  anything  is 
thrown  in,  clouds  of  smoke  rise,  and  if  a  vessel  of  rice  be  put  in,  it  is  soon  cooked. 
Afterwards,  when  Wang  Yuants'e  was  plundered  by  the  Indians,  Nepill,  together 
with  T^ut'an.  attacked  India  and  gained  fame. 

In  the  '2nd  year  of  Yunghui  (651)  the  king,  Shih-li-na-lien-to-lo,  sent  another 
mission  to  tho'imperial  court  with  tribute. 

(32)  Yaoehdu  was  in  what  is  now  the  province  of  Yunnan,  and  was  separated 
from  Chuno)iou  by  the  Chinsha  Ching,  wnich  must  be  the  Yangpi  Biver  alluded 
to,  as  the  £rh  Man  were  aboriginal  tribes  of  Ssuch*nan.  T*iench*ih  is  the  name 
of  the  lake  on  which  Yimnanfu  now  stands. 

(33)  K'atun  is  the  Turkish  title  for  the  wife  of  the  Khan. 

(34)  The  land**  (m  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  Iliver  near  the  modem  Kuext^*ing. 
The  'Pufan  built  two  walled  cities,  Iluugchi  and  Tamomen. 

(3'))  Ashihna  Kuch\)lu  was  Khan  of  the  Turks  from  682  to  693,  and  frequently 
attacked  the  borders  of  (.-hina. 

(3())  Pulu  is  the  modem  Balti.  At  this  time  it  was  divided  into  two  states, 
Greater  and  l/csser.  The  Greater  Pulu  is  described  in  the  T'ang  History  as 
being  due  west  of  T'ufun,  contiguous  to  the  Small  Pulu,  and  bounded  on*  the 
west  by  the  Northern  Indian  State  Wuch^ang  (Udyana).  They  sent  several 
mission's  with  tribute  to  China  from  the  year  696,  but  were  finally  conquered  br 
the  Tibetans  in  734.  The  lesser  Pulu  was  distant  from  Ch^angan  over  9000  h, 
from  the  residence  of  the  T'ufan  b<anp'u  3000  li  towards  the  east,  and  slightlT 
south.  Wuch'ang  was  800  li  W., Greater  Puli  300  li  S.E.,  Koshihmi  (Kashmir) 
500  li  S.,  tlie  Uunii  city  of  Solo  oUO  li  N.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Yuantsung,  the  sovereign  Muchiumang  came  to  court.  Ono  of  his  successors  was 
secretly  induc^-d  by  the  T*ufan  s<)V(>n'ign  to  take  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage, 
and  Hiore  than  twenty  states  on  the  north-west  submitted  to  T*ufan,  and  no  longer 
sent  tribute  to  China.  The  governor-general  of  Anhsi  sent  three  expeditions 
without  success,  till,  in  the  year  747,  the  lieut<?nant-govemor,  Kao  Hsienchih,  was 
Mint  by  decree.  From  Anhsi  be  went  through  the  cities  of  Polman,  Wushihte 
(Ush),'and  Sule  (Kashgar),  climbed  the  Tsungling  Moimtains,  and  marched 
tlirough  the  Tonii  (Pamir)  valley  to  Shighnun,  where  he  divided  his  force^i,  and 
penetnitwl  to  Balti  by  three  passes.  He  cut  the  bridge  over  the  Sovi  River,  on 
whicli  the  capital  was  situated,  so  as  to  cut  oif  the  T'ufan,  who  came  the  next  day. 
Tlie  rrinci;  and  his  Tibetiin  wife  were  brought  pri^umers  to  the  capital,  where  he 
was  given  a  ]itiq)le  rol)e  and  gohl  ginlle  and  appointed  a  general  in  the  guards. 
Tlie  country  was  called  Kueijenchun  and  garrisoned  with  1000  men.  After  the 
first  C!hines(>  ex])editi(m  to  Haltistan,  Mutopi,  the  rajah  of  Kashmir,  sent  a  minion 
to  ask  for  tnxjps,  saying  in  his  letter:  *^  l*rom  the  foundation  of  our  dynastv  we 
have  always  bitten  subjects  of  the  celestial  Khan,  and  obeyed  the  comnundti  he 
has  s«'nt.  We  have  in  our  countrj*  thn'e  kinds  of  troops,  foot,  horse,  and  elephants. 
Your  ber\'ant,  in  alliance  with  the  soven-ign  of  Central  India,  has  blocked  the  five 
great  ])assi>s  from  T^ufan,  so  as  t<i  prevent  ingress  or  egress,  and  has  gained  victories 
in  battle ;  and  if  the  celestial  Khan  will  s«'nd  troops,  as  he  has  done  to  I*ulu,  we 
can  furnish  provisions  even  for  an  army  of  200,000.  There  is  in  our  country  a 
dragon  lake  named  Moho]>otamo,  where  we  wish  to  pro\ide  an  encampment 
for  the  inip'rial  troojjs." 

(37)  Now  Anhsit'u. 

(3s)  This  was  a  most  important  fortress  300  li  S.W.  of  Shanchou,  and  301]  E. 
of  the  Ch'ihling  Tass,  on  the  Tibetan  road  which  it  commanded.  It  was  founded 
by  the  T'ufan.  and  called  '*  Iron-swonl  city,"  taken  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
itsieiihtng  period  ((>70-()74),  but  h)st  afterwanls.  It  was  clescrihed  as  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  preci]rices,  with  mauv  knife-like  edgi*s,  round  which  therockr  path 
wound  lor  more  tlian  u  mile.  The  ditlicultii's  of  the  siege  ore  related  in  the 
account  of  a  modem  canipaign  against  the  native  tribes  of  the  vicinity,  when 
Vo  Cliungciri  led  20,000  troops  in  the  year  1724,  and  took  the  stronghold  by  a 
night  as.suilt. 
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;(IS)  Ch'iUin^,  '  The  Red  Uills,'  are  320  H  from  the  modem  Haininjfu,  snd 
rm  the  boundarj  botweoa  the  Chorum  and  lOioit  Moo^lian.  Butinors.  Thejr 
m  dcMribed  in  the  T'ungtien  aa  being  30  li  W.  of  the  citj'  of  SWhp'u,  deriving 
tbeii  name  from  the  led  colour  of  the  emtb  uid  mcka,  and  ea  resting  un  the  nort£ 
on  ■  high  ninge,  while  on  the  tanth  tber  juin  the  Snowj  MountainB.  Durit^ 
the  After  Wei  Dynasty  the  Buddhist  moak  Sungynn.  on  hi^waj  to  India,  camo  to 
Ch'ihliiig,  the  baundaiy  of  the  empire,  4000  li  Irom  Loyuig.  Ea 
"  '  ' '  an.  30  miles  nnrth  of  Sung&nt'inz,  the  T'ang  Sungchoo. 
'    "  "  ' '  ■'         ■    '  Muochuu 


r40}  In  Ssach'nj 


L,  aoulli-weat  af  Muochuu. 


vereign 


of  the  Nancbao  Man,  t 


hrancli  of  the  Wu 
ate  bj  Marco  Polo, 
an,  and  the  capital 


(41)  Kolotinp  waB 

(Black)  Mao,  whence  the  name  of  Karajang,  applied  U 
as  well  as  by  Mohammedan  writers.  It  waa  founded  ii 
was  culled  ^angchiirauB,  the  modern  Talifn.  There  we 
chio,  but  in  the  prnod  K'ai^uan  (713-741)  the  soathem  chau  absorbed  the  olher 
five,  and  conquered  the  neighbouring  Man  tribes  till  his  territory  extended  to 
T'ufanonlhcN.W.,toMa^dhaontheS.W.,  and  to  CocluD-Chinaon  the  S.E. 
'I  he  father  of  Eolof img,  who  van  appointed  iS'lnce  of  Ynnnan  by  the  Emperor , 
fought  with  the  T'ufan,  and  defcatra  their  anny.  He  died  in  748,  and  lus  son 
was  anpninl^  by  speciul  decree  to  Bucceed  ai  Pnnce  of  Yunnan.  In  762,  how- 
ever,  ho  retolted,  and  aubmitled  lo  the  T'ufan,  who  appointed  him  Tsanp'u  ohung, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  East.  Chung  ia  ■  younger  brother '  in  tbe  Man 
tongue. 

[42)  Thtae  were  the  remnant  of  a  remarkable  people  nf  Eastern  Tibet  wlio 
were  called  the  Nil  Wang  state,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  ruled  by  a  wamun. 
The^  are  first  mentioDed  In  the  Korthem  History,  and  are  more  fully  describ«l 
in  the  8ni  History,  after  they  had  sent  coToya  to  the  founder  of  that  dyuoaty 
in  the  year  586.  It  is  related:  The  people  in  each  successive  reign  make 
a  woman  their  prince.  The  surname  aS  the  aovereign  is  Sup'L  They  build 
dtiea  in  the  monulaina  with  houses  of  many  stories,  the  sovereign's  baring 
nine,  in  which  there  are  several  hundreds  of  female  attendanlB,  and  a  eourt 
ia  held  every  five  dnya.  The  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment, only  light  and  oultivate  the  land.  Both  men  and  women  paint  their 
faces  of  raonv  oolours.  They  live  principally  by  hunting:,  and  tte  weather 
is  very  cold.  'The  natural  producte  are  copper  and  gold  ore,  cinnabar,  musk,  yaks 
and  two  breeds  of  horses,  in  addition  to  salt  in  abundance,  which  they  carry  to 
India  and  gain  much  by  the  traffic.  They  have  bad  frequent  wars  with  the 
T'anghsiang  and  with  India.  When  the  queen  dies  they  collect  a  large  sum  of 
gohl  money,  and  select  from  her  family  two  clever  women,  of  which  one  ie  made 

S«n,  the  other  the  lesser  sovereign.  When  a  person  of  rank  dies,  they  strip  oS 
skin,  and  pot  the  bones  and  flesh  miied  with  gold  powder  into  a  vase,  and  then 
bury  it ;  aflsr  a  year  has  passed,  they  put  the  skin  into  an  iron  vesse!  and  bury  it. 
At  the  new  year  they  sacrifice  men  or  offer  monkeys,  and  when  the  ceremony  ia 
over,  go  into  the  mountains  and  pray  until  a  bird  like  a  ben  pheasant  cornea  and 
settles  on  the  sorcerer'ti  hand,  who  cuts  open  the  crop,  and  if  he  finds  inside  groini 
of  earn  it  will  be  a  fruitful  year,  if  only  sand  and  stones,  there  will  be  fanune  or 
pestilence.  This  they  call  bird  divination.  Dining  the  T'ang  they  frequently 
sent  tribute.  The  History  dcseribos  them  under  the  term  Tung  (Easteni)  Kii 
state,  to  distinguish  them  from  a  Western  people  situatrd  soinewhero  in  the 
WcHtem  Ocean,  according  to  Buddhist  fable.  It  also  gives  the  eynonym  of 
Bofalanochtitalo  (Suvan^ag^Cra,  which  meana  golden  family),  which  occurs  only  in 
the  New  niftory,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  Yuanchuang,  who  meotious  this 

I-n  a  slate  8.  of  Eu^tana  (Khotan),  G.  of  Sampaha,  W.  ot  Tibet,  and  wrongly 
entifies  it  with  the  stale  on  the  E.  of  Tibet,  which  we  are  discussing  (Julien, 
By^ea  de  PSIerins  Booddhistes,  vol.  ii.  p.  232).  The  bonndaries  of  this  were,  ou 
m  E.  Maochou  in  Ssbch'uan  and  the  Tanghaiang,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a 
{^  mouatoiu  range;  on  the  B.E.  was  Yachou,  separated  by  the  Lnnii  Man  and 
K  Pailane  tribe.  From  E.  to  W.  was  nine  days'  journey,  from  S.  to  N.  20  days. 
I  included  over  80  cities  large  and  small.  Thesovereign  resides  in  the£'angyen 
klley,  through  which  the  Je  River  Uon-s  to  the  S.,  which  they  cross  by  means  of 
takins.     Thore  ore  over  40,000  faiuiliea,  10,000  worrion.     They  are  Muttered 


p  akins.    Thore  oi 
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in  mountain  vallf  rs.  The  titV:  oi  the  queen  is  Pinchln.  of  the  femile  ministers 
ot  !^ta^.^  Karipali.  The  .Miverei'jn  wi-ars  pettieoate  of  black  cloth  and  s]k« 
and  a  -intrle  uppf-r  Tarmf-nt  with  collar,  ovt-r  which  there  is  a  black  robe,  the 
i.j.t\,-^  t,i  whic-ti  trail  on  the  (rround,  and  in  winter  lambskin  omamoitfd  with 
w>rk^  enibnjidi.rr.  Her  hair  L*  done  up  in  a  small  braided  coil  with  gold  oma* 
n;'  nt-i.  she  wi-an>  (.-arriu^^i.  and  ha.s  on  leather  boots.  The  sons  take  the  surname 
oi  tli>.'  mother.  The  written  characters  are  the  same  as  those  of  India,  and  the 
llth  Chinf-se  month  is  the  bi^::rinnin;r  of  their  year.  When  in  moozning  for 
iu:her  and  mother,  thev  neithrr  comb  their  hair  nor  wash  for  three  yean,  bat  they 
il't  not  change  their  onlinan*  dre^s.  At  the  burial  of  the  soTereign  serend  tens  of 
tiie  (Treat  ministers  and  relatives  are  buried  at  the  same  time.  In  the  period 
Wutc  '[G18-C20),  the  queen  named  T*angp*an^  first  sent  enToy?  with  tnbnte. 
TheKmpf.ror  lilK-rally  rewanlni  them  and  sent  them  back,  but  on  their  retnm 
tiin^uirh  Lun^ryu  thny  met  the  Turks  invadin^r.  and  were  carried  off  to  the  enemy*! 
cump.  and  not  brought  back  till  the  conauest  of  the  Turk  Khan,  when  they  were 
ei^:orted  to  their  own  countr}*.  Alter  ttus  time  these  tribes  and  the  adjoining 
[K-ople  fn.queutly  .sent  missions,  and  their  rulers  receited  Chinese  titlec  bat  they 
were  gradually  Hmken  up  by  the  attacks  of  the  T*afan.  to  whom  ther  altematelV 
«ubmitte-d,  so  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  Chinese  the  **  t^Ue-faoei 
Ch*i^n^^''  Since  the  year  742.  they  have  electlEid  a  man  to  be  their  raler.  After- 
wards they  wt-n*  known  as  Su])*i.  whose  territory  extended  on  the  £.  to  the  Tomi. 
on  the  W*.  fj  the  IIuman;:hsia  see  Appendix  .'  Their  prince  Malingtsan  wished 
to  join  his  coimtr)-  to  the  Chinese  Empure,  but  he  was  killed  bT  the  T*afan  daring 
tlie  perifKl  T'ienfjao  (74*2-755;.  His  son  Hsino,  with  his  chieftains  and  foUoweis, 
Hefl  to  Lun^ryu,  the  ^jvemor-^neral  of  which,  Koshu  Han,  sent  them  with  an 
(<f-ort  thrrju^h  the  Barrier,  and  the  Emperor  received  them  most  honooiablT. 
Tlieir  country  was  annexed  by  the  T'ufan. 

f43)  The  nin^e  of  mountains  which  extends  southwards  from  the  Yellow  Bivcr 
and  dividf's  the  m<xlem  pr(»vinces  of  Kansu  and  Shensi. 

'iij  Kuo  Tziiyi  (607-781;.  One  of  the  most  renowned  among  Chinese 
;.'' iieraLs,  and  crcntly  distin^ished  by  hLs  services  to  four  succeasive  Einperon  of 
tlie  house  of  T'anjr  'Chinese  Reader's  Manual,  p.  96). 

^45)  A  note  in  the  ori;dnal  says  that  some  characters  are  lost  here. 

(46;  The  Court  of  State  Ceremonial. 

(4 7 J  A  Turk,  who  had  mount«-d  to  high  command  in  the  imperial  armT.  The 
KniptTor  gave  his  dau^^hter  to  the  Ouigour  Prince  Tengli,  who  became  Khan  in 
760.  and  n.'newed  the  alliance  with  Huaien  when  the  latter  was  govemor-genend 
ot  Lian^chou.  The  Oiii^iurs  were  also  a  Turkish  race  who  were  originally 
sftth^  on  the  Orkhon  and  Selen^  Rivers,  and  were  subject  to  China,  bat  tliqr 
be^ran  to  invade  undi-r  Tcngri  Khan.  Their  chief  camp  was  on  the  Orkhon  Rirer, 
near  the  niountaius  of  Karakonim.  They  are  called  at  first  in  the  Tang  History 
JIuiho,  chan<r(  d  in  7H8  at  the  request  ot  the  Khan  to  Huihu,  which  means  in 
Chint.M!  '  n.turning  falcons/  an  allusion  to  their  warlike  prowess. 

(4H)  In  Shensi,  the  mrMlem  Kunianehou  in  P'ingliangfa. 

f49)  A  small  river  which  has  given  its  name  tp  the  modem  city  Ch^ingshaihsieB 
in  the  pn'fectiire  Kun;rch'an;rfu  in  Shensi.  The  geographical  description  of  this 
(ILifrict  citv  published  in  1687  says,  that  the  river  is  outside  the  western  saborb, 
ncnr  the  ifsiao  Lun^  Mountain,  which  the  governor-general  of  Longyn  made  the 
lK)undary  with  the  T'ufan.     The  district  was  reconquered  in  847. 

(50)  A  Cliinese  rebel,  who  gained  possession  of  Ch'angan,  and  besieged  the 
Emperor  in  Fenjrt'ien. 

(51)  In  Kansu,  to  the  south  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  Yellow  Riyer  and  the 
Great  "Wall. 

(52)  In  the  north  of  Shensi,  near  the  Great  Wall,  west  of  the  modem 
Yulintu. 

(53)  llic  modem  P*ingliangfu  in  Shensi  is  about  60  miles  N.W.  of 
Chingchf»u. 

(51)  T'uknliun,  see  note  11. 

(55)  (.'hiiuchou  i-t  tht;  modem  Ningyuanfu  in  the  south  of  the  proyince  of 
Ssuclf  uan.    The  Lianglin  and  Wutdng  were  two  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eofeten 
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T'ienpiui  (T12-7S5],  bnt  attar  the  capture  at  Cbiinclioa  Ihej  fell  under  the  mlo 
of  the  T'ufan,  returning,  hnwefer,  to  their  allegiance  afterwurda.    The  campaign 


alluded  to  m  fullj  described  in  Cbe  record  of  the  Mnu  tu  the  T'onE  Histjir]-, 
including  a  curious  aecount  of  the  way  the  dead  body  of  Ch'itsangcbeche  was 
carried  off  by  Mb  subordinate,  the  gaTemor-general  of  Nauekong,  named  Suluu. 


IE  accompanied  by  a  hundred  men.  who  wept  aloud  an  they  went.  He 
dotkcbed  000  man,  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  uf  tha  ForHe,  and  when  one  of 
them  asked  him ;  '  Are  the  wound*  painful  f '  ho  replied ;  '  Yea ! '  imd  tbey 
applied  medioine.  Again:  'Will  you  eat?'  'Yes!'  ond  tbey  broueht  food. 
■  Will  you  put  on  clothes  ? '  '  Yea ! '  and  tbey  cslted  (or  (nr  robes.  Finally, '  Will 
you  go  home  ? '  The  same  man  anawered  :  '  Yea  ! '  -whereupon  4ey  stretched  the 
dead  Dody  on  a  horse  and  departed.  The  Man  chiefs  were  made  princes  by  the 
Emperor  and  given  seabi,  robes  and  giniles,  and  when  they  came  to  nave 
audience  later,  tbey  wtre  banqueted  in  the  palace  and  liberally  rewarded,  and  tbe 
gDVsmars  of  Lichou  and  Chiinchou  were  oraered  to  give  to  thuir  tribes  an  annoul 
BllowBDce  of  salt,  clotbea  and  eoloured  silks. 

(66)  Peit'iog  is  near  tbe  modecD  Ununtai,  also  called  Tibnacbou.  Anliai, 
the  modem  KachS,  was  tbe  chief  of  tbe  four  chen  of  Eastern  Turkestan. 

(67)  The  Shat'o  were  a  separate  tribe  of  the  Wett«m  T'ucbiiBh  (Turks). 
They  were  settled  on  the  south  of  the  Chinso  Mountains,  in  the  east  of  tbe  P'ulei 
lake  (Sirknl) ,  where  there  is  a  great  desert  called  Shat'o,  from  which  tbey  derived 
tbeir  name.  After  tbe  conquest  of  Peit'ing  the  T'ufira  removed  them  to  Kanoboa, 
and  nppciiuted  their  thief  nulitan  commander,  atjliilg  him  cbief  lun  (Alon). 

(58)  Tbe  Kolu,  also  written  Sololn,  was  ano^er  Turkish  tribe  situated  north- 
wist  of  reit'ing.  Tbey  are  generally  known  as  Karlnks,  The  wbitc-robed 
T'uihii.'li  were  die  Ten  hordes  of  tbe  Western  Turks. 

(59)  H^iebou,  originally  Kaoeh'ang,  was  situated  near  the  modem  Turfnn. 
(80)  There  was  a,  city  in  this  valley,  where  on  army  of  the  Wtatem  Turks 

camped  during  the  Chinese  campaign  agsinsl  Eaocb'aug  in  040.  II  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  ci^  which  was  made  T*ingGbou,  afterwaras  uhanged  to  Peit'ing  : 
by  others  to  have  been  50  li  distant  from  the  last,  which  is  recotued  in  tbe  T'ang 
History  to  have  been  established  in  this  vicinity  after  the  conquest  (cf.  Histoiru 
gfn^rale  de  bi  Cbtne,  tome  ri.  p.  90). 

(en  In  Eansu,  S.  of  tbe  Yellow  River,  S.E.  of  Ningbaiafu. 

(S2)  Yunouhsiin  succeeded  bis  grandfather  Kolofcfng  in  779.  After  hie  suecession 
in  alliance  with  tbe  T'ufoJi  he  invaded  Saiicb'uan  with  a  vast  army,  which  marched 
to  Maochon  and  plundered  tbe  couuliy.  He  was  appointed  bytSe  T'ufcn,  Prinra 
of  Jibtimff.  He  afterwords  entered  into  secret  relations  with  WelEao,  aud  in  the 
first  month  of  794  he  sent  bis  son  and  chief  ministers  to  conclude  a  sworn  trenly 
with  tbe  Chinese  envoys  who  had  been  despatched  to  his  capital.  The  ceremony  wii.i 
performed  at  a  laniplo  on  the  Tientsaag  Mountain  and  lour  copies  were  made  of 
the  sworn  text,  of  wbich  one  was  kept  at  tbe  temple,  one  sunk  in  the  river,  one 
preserved  in  the  ancestral  temple,  and  tbe  other  sent  to  tbe  Son  of  Heaven.  When 
the  T'utan  were  trying  to  conquer  Peifing,  tbey  fought  a  great  battle  with  tbe 
Hnihu.  in  which  tbey  lost  a  vast  Dmnber  of  killi^  and  wounded,  and  tiim^  sent  ti> 
demand  reinforcements  of  10,000  warriors  from  Yimouhstin,  who  ivas  wtsbtng  tu 
submit  to  the  empiro,  and  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  large  levy  of 
troops,  while  be  alleged  weukuoss  to  the  T'ufan,  and  declared  that  he  Could  only 
Aimisli  3000,  which  on  further  pressure  he  increased  to  500O.  He  sent  these  into 
their  country,  and  tfiUowedliimsclf  with  several  myriads,  who  marched  double  ntaKea 
and  surprisM  the  T'ufan  army  on  tbe  Sb^nch'uan  (now  the  Chinshachiang,  uie 
auriferous  Brius  of  Marco  I'cdo).  He  then  cut  tbe  Iron  Bridge,  and  thomtands 
were  drowned  in  theriver.  (Tbe  iron  bridge,  according  to  the  modem  deseriptiaos 
of  Yonnao,  was  130  li  to  the  north  of  Cbiicbinchou,  where  tbe  rocLs  are  carved 
into  boles  for  tbe  support  of  the  iron  chains,  and  ia  tbe  winter  ntDntha  when  tbe 
water  is  clear  iron  rings  can  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom.)  Tbe  T "ufan  had  two 
military  governors  in  this  district,  of  ShEncb'uan  and  o[  T'iehch'iao  (Iron  Bridge). 
Five  'Fiuon  princes  were  taken  and  a  vast  quantity  of  prisoners  and  booty,  and  IS 
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walled  cities  and  fortifitHl  camps  capturiKl.  The  Emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  Yi- 
iiinnlisiiTi  with  a  pold  fioal  inscribed  '  Ch'cn  jnian  ts'e  Nanchao  yin '  inclosed  in  a 
silviT  box.  'Hie  envoy  was  met  at  the  dty  of  Taho  by  the  brother  of  t]ie  l*rince, 
wlio  brought  sixty  lino  horst^s,  all  with  ,ii:old  bridh's  and  iade  bells,  and  raldien 
wtTO  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  way  rhin^inji^  bells.  Yimouhsiin  had  on  gold 
armour,  with  u  ti^er-skin  thrown  over,  and  held  a  bell  in  each  hand  ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  men,  anncd  with  lonj^  spears,  and  preceded  by  twelve  lor«»e 
eli-phants,  with  warriors  horse  and  foot  marshaUcd  in  rank.  He  Tecdred  the  seal 
ami  patents  kncelinj^. 

(63)  Sungchou  is  now  Sun^ant'inpf.  Weichon  and  Faochou  within  the  bonnds 
of  Weikut'ing  in  the  north  of  Ssiich'uan. 

(64)  Matin^rtc  is  called  in  the  Xancha<i  Record  by  the  Chineae  title  of  Knoebih, 
'  State  Trecept-or/  which  is  the  same  title  applied  to  the  Buddhist  Baahpa  when 
be  was  invested  by  Kuhlai  Khan  with  the  rule  of  Tibet.  In  the  same  ncaxd  it  is 
related  that  in  tlio  spring  of  801  they  destroyed  one  of  the  enemy's  camps  by 
euttin<;  the  bank  of  the  Lu  River  in  the  ui^lit,  and  fought  two  battles  m  succession, 
in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated  and  totally  dispersed,  and  that  tbereimon  the 
K'an;:  (^^amarkanu)  and  Heiyi  Tashih  (Black-nibed  Arabs — the  Abassides)  troops 
with  their  T'ufan  commander  all  surrendered,  and  that  20,000  suits  of  annour 
were  captured.  This  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  Mohammedans  in  this 
region.  Marco  Polo  mentions  the  Saracens  in  Yunnan,  and  Rashidudden  says: 
*' All  the  inliabitants  of  Yachi  are  Mohammedans."  Yachi  being  tbe  modem 
Talifu,  called  the  city  of  Vangchiiyang  during  the  T*ang,  when  it  was  thecajrital  of 
Xanchao.  The  Mohammedans  of  this  province  rrivolted  against  the  Chinese  in 
ISn.'),  and  S4>t  up  a  chief  who  was  callKl  Sultan  Suleinuin. 

(6'))  A  city  in  modem  Kansu,  west  of  the  Chiayiikwin  in  the  Great  WaU,  on 
till!  verge  of  the  great  dest-rt,  near  the  modem  Tunkuanghsien. 

(6G)  The  range  of  mountains  N.  of  Kokonor. 

(07)  In  this  year  a  new  Khan  of  the  Oui^rours  suceetnlcd,  who  was  given  the 
(^liinese  title  «)f  Tsungto,  and  also  a  sister  of  the  Emperor,  l*rinces8  T'aiho,  in 
mamagc.  The  T'ufan,  jealous  of  the  lumour  accordra,  prepared  to  kidnap  ber 
en  route,  but  20,000  mounte<l  Ouigours  arrived  as  escort. 

(68)  There  is  a  discnipancy  here  in  tin?  cyclical  number  of  the  year,  and  pro- 
bably the  tirst  char;icter  is  corrupt ;  a  change  of  this  to  hsin  would  give  bsin  eh  ou, 
wliich  is  the  cyclical  equivalent  of  a  d.  821.  Talcnlation  shows  that  November 
7tli  of  that  year  would  be  the  cyclical  day  kuei  yu.  Also  that  the  tenth  moon 
of  tliat  year' began  on  or  about  October  30th.  Therefore  the  day  kuei  yu 
would  really  fall  within  the  tenth  moon.  Say  that  thin  moon  commenced  on 
()et<»])er  29t'h,  which  was  the  cyclical  day  chia  tzu,  then  the  day  kuei  yu  would  be 
exactly  the  10th  of  the  10th  numth  as  given  above.  Again,  reference  to  the 
'*  Ilisloin'  de  la  Chine**  mentions,  under  the  year  821,  in  connc3uon  with  another 
event,  the  full  uanuvof  the  three  cliief  ministers  of  state,  Tsui  Chih,  Tu  Yuan-}'ing 
and  Wang  To,  whose  second  names  only,  according  to  custom,  are  given  in  the 
ti-xt. 

(60)  This  is  the  title  (Hui  hao)  of  the  reigning  Emperor  who  was  canonized  as 
Mutsung,  when  he  would  liave  been  given  a  mon>  grandiloquent  sacrificial  title. 
This  may  hv.  translated  '  Learned,  warlike,  filial  and  virtuous  Emperor.*  It  is 
the  Mime  inscrilNd  in  the  TilK>tan  version  of  the  treaty  (see  Appendix). 

1 7*0  A  rhyming  e])ih)gue  in  eight  lint»s  of  four  syllables. 

(71)  The  bilingual  (Tibetan  and  (Hiinese)  text  of  this  treaty  is  given  in  the 
AppMidix,  from  a  rubbing  obtained  from  a  st4)ne  monument  erei'tcd  at  the  time, 
winch  still  stands  in  front  of  one  of  the  ])rincipal  Buddhist  temples  at  LhaM. 
The  names  of  the  seventeen  ()fficials  allude<l  to  were  also  engraved  on  the  northern 
efltre  of  the  same  stone ;  eiL'ht  ot  whom  helonginl  to  the  state  council,  including 
the  r;<)n)man(h-r-in-('hief  d)  tin-  forces  mid  thi*  I ieut-enant- commander. 

(72 J  Tht-  Ilungchi  Bri<li,'e  crossed  the  Yellow  River  on  the  X.W.  of  Hochou, 
where  then-  was  a  eitv  called  Ilungchi. 

(7:5)   See  N<.te  0. 

(71)  The  Itinerary  in  the  ApiM-ndix  has  l,ieh  yi  (post -station),  the  distance  of 
which  from  the  point  where  the  Yellow  River  was* crossed  is  there  780  li« 
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(78)  See  Sote  38. 

(79)  See  Xole  39. 

jaoj  The  Saapu  RiTor,  whinh  trriTereea  Tibet  from  W.  to  E. 

(81]  The  Poch'^p'o,  called  in  another  place  Puch'mp'u,  wuuld  appear  to  ham 
been  a  Buddhist,  occupying  an  important  potution  in  the  slute.  On  one  occasion 
the  Emperar  ia  reported  to  have  written  a  speciaL  dcapalch  to  him  tu  well  us  to  the 

(Ba)  Priniie  of  Ch'in  wiia  the  title,  before  he  cnrae  to  the  throne,  of  the 
laniouB  T'aitsnng,  the  boo  of  the  touniier  of  the  T'BUg  dyniiatj. 

(831  TaUey  of  the  Tahsia  Biter,  8.W,  of  Hochou  in  Kan™. 

(84)  Tit'u,  meaning  *  (;ontiuuous  prosperity,'  mual  here  been  the  title  nf  the 
rei^  aaalogoua  to  the  "  nlen  hao"  ol  the  Chinese.  This  is,  hovetpr,  the  solitary 
inii-tance  recorded  of  such  HniojiK'  the  Tibetans.  The  reignin;;  b<anp'u  at  this  time 
wu  X'oUk'otBU,  who  succeedea  in  the  evclical  jear  pingshen  (H16).  The  enioya 
with  the  ncmi  of  iii^  aecession  came  to  the  Emperor  in  tlie  4th  month  of  817. 

^5)  A  mountain  in  the  provinue  of  Shanai,  one  of  the  three  in  China  sacred 
to  Baddhiam.  In  the  present  dav  it  ia  a  itronghold  of  the  Tibetan  chumh,  end 
covered  with  roooBateriea  occupied  by  some  two  tlioiuwnd  lamas  Id.  A  Journey 
10  Wntaishan  in  1872,  in  Dr.  Edkina'  "  Religion  in  China"). 

(86)  The  modem  Weikut'ing  in  Siltch'uan. 

t'ST)  BeeXoteH42.  U,  0. 
88]  The  city  of  Hochou,  where  the  CLEnhaichiin  (garriaon)  was  established 
8! 
; 


le  diatriot  ni 


Afpekdix  I.  (with  Facsimiles  and  Restoration). 


i 


jings  are  from  a  stone  monument  which  stjll  stands  in 
tnt  of  the  largo  tenipie,  within  the  city  of  Lhasa,  uJled  by  the 
Chinese  Ta-chao-ssQ.  This  temple  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
during  the  T'ang  dynasty.  The  central  courtyard  is  surrounded 
by  pavilions  of  several  stories  and  pillared  central  halls,  the  tiled 
roots  of  which  arc  ornamented  with  gold.  In  addition  to  the 
itrul  figure  of  Sakyamuni  Buddha,  it  contains  images  of  the 
3se  Princess,  and  of  her  husband,  the  T'ufan  tsiinp'u,  as  well 
his  other  consort,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Nepal.  There 
tre  inside  a  myriad  sacred  Buddhae  and  an  imperial  tluone,  and 
incense  flowers  and  jado  cups  brighten  up  the  interior  during  all 
the  four  seasons.  On  one  of  the  walls  are  painted  the  famous 
monk,  Yuanehuang,  with  three  of  his  disciples,  searching  for 
sacred  books  (Chinese  Description  of  Tibet). 

The  treaty,  of  which  this  is  a  record,  was  solonmized  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  period  Ch'angch'ing  (822),  on  the  6th  day  of  the  SUi 
month  (approximately  May  28th  Old  Style).  This  was  the  7th 
year  of  the  reigning  tsaop'u,  who  eucceeded  in  816.     He  is  called 
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in  the  !N"ow  T'ang  History,  K^'olik'otsu,  and  is  said  to  have  reigned 
under  the  title  (nien-hao)  Yit*ai,  which  means  :  '  Continuous 
prosperity.'  The  Chinese  description,  quoted  just  now,  says  that 
the  inscription  is  no  longer  legible.  The  rubbings  were  obtained 
in  Peking  in  1869,  and  were  said  then,  from  the  condition  of  the 
paper,  to  date  at  least  from  the  last  century.  The  Chinese 
characters  are  readily  decipherable,  with  the  exception  of  one 
portion  near  the  top,  were  they  are  completely  obliterated,  probably 
by  the  impact  of  ladders.  This  has*  been  fiHed  up  from  Chinese 
books,  especially  the  great  geography  of  the  empire.  The 
characters  so  borrowed  arc  distinguished  by  being  written  in  red. 
Unfortunately  these  versions,  which  aU  differ  from  each  other,  are 
not  exact  copies  of  the  original,  although  they  give  the  sense. 
They  are  the  source  of  the  two  translations  already  published  in 
Europe  by  the  Jesuit  Pere  Amyot,  and  the  Kussian  Archimandrite 
Hyacinthe.  The  Chinese  is  a  translation  of  the  Tibetan  original. 
I  liave  translated  mainly  from  the  former,  being  more  &miliar  with 
it,  and  ha^dng,  moreoTer,  the  assistance  of  a  competent  native 
scholar. 

^*  The  learned,  warlike,  filial,  and  virtuous  Emperor  of  the  Great 
T'ang,  and  the  divine  and  all-wise  Tsanp'u  of  the  Great  Fan(a), 
two  sovereigns  allied  as  father  and  son-in-law(J),  having  consulted 
to  unite  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  of  grain,  have  concluded  a  sworn 
treaty  of  grand  alliance,  which  shaU  never  be  lost  nor  changed. 
Gods  and  men  have  been  called  as  witnesses,  and,  in  order  that 
all  ages  and  generations  may  resound  in  praise,  the  sworn  text^ 
section  by  section,  has  been  engraved  on  a  stone  monument(f). 

*'The  learned,  warlike,  filial,  and  virtuous  Emperor,  and  the 
divine  and  all-wise  Tsanp'u,  Te-chih-li-tsan((^),  their  all- wise 
Majesties,  with  intuitive  wisdom  reaching  far,  and  knowing  both 
present  and  future,  good  and  evil,  with  feelings  of  benevolent  pity 
and  imperial  grace  overspreading  all,  without  distinction  of  native 
and  foreign,  have  negociated  an  alliance,  and  resolved  to  give  to 
the  myriad  families  peace  and  prosperity,  and  with  like  thought 
liave  completed  a  long,  lasting,  goo<l  deed.  They  have  re-con- 
nected the  bonds  of  affectionate  kinship,  strengthened  anew  the 
right  policy  of  n(dglil)ourly  friendship,  and  made  this  great  peace. 

^'  The  two  countries.  Fan  and  Han,  keeping  the  lands  and 
])oundaries  which  they  now  rule  :  all  to  the  cast(0)  shall  be  within 
the  bonlors  of  the  great  T'ang,  aU  to  the  west  shall  be  the  territory 
of  the  great  Fan.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  shall  slaughter  or 
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^^^ht,  they  shall  not  move  weapons  or  armour,  nor  shall  they  plot 
to  encroach  on  each  other's  territory. 

"Should  any  men  be  liable  to  suepicion,  they  shall  be  taken, 
alive,  and  their  buainess  inquired  into,  after  which  they  shall  be 
given  clothes  and  food,  and  soot  back  to  their  own  country. 

"Now  the  gods  of  the  land,  and  of  grain,  have  been  united  to 
make  this  great  peace,  yet  to  keep  up  the  good  relationship  of 
father  and  son-in-law,  there  must  be  constant  communication. 
The  one  shnll  rely  on  the  other,  and  constantly  send  envoys  to  and 
fro.  Doth  Fan  and  Han  Ehall  change  horses  at  the  Chifingcfaiin 
Pass,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Suiyung  Jiafrier  tlie  great  T'ang  shall 
provide  for  the  missions,  while  to  the  west  of  the  city  of 
Cli'ingshui(/),  the  great  Pan  shall  entertain  thom.  They  shall 
both  be  treated  with  due  ceremony,  according  to  the  near 
relationahip  of  the  imperial  father  and  son-in-law,  so  that  within 
the  two  borders  neither  smoke  nor  dust  shall  rise,  no  word  of 
invasion  or  plunder  shall  be  huurd,  and  there  shall  be  no  longer 
anxious  fear  and  trembling.  The  frontier  guBxds  shall  be  dismissed, 
and  the  land  have  perfect  quiet  in  consequence  of  this  joyful  event. 

"  Their  grace  shall  be  handed  down  to  ten  thousand  generations, 
and  sounds  of  grateful  praise  shall  extend  to  wherever  the  sun  and 
moon  shine.  The  Fan  shall  be  at  peace  in  the  Fan  country,  the 
Han  also  ehall  be  joyful  in  the  Han  country,  and  thia  ia  truly  a. 
great  deed  of  good  augury.  They  shall  keep  their  sworn  oaths, 
and  there  sliall  never  bo  any  change. 

"  They  have  looked  up  to  the  three  precious  ones,  to  all  the  holy 
saints,  to  the  sun,  moon,  stnrs,  and  planeta,  and  begged  them  to  be 
their  witnes3es(y).  A  sworn  treaty  like  this,  each  one  has  severally 
written  and  exposed,  having  saciiflced  the  victims  for  the  sworn 
ceremony,  and  ratified  thia  text.  Should  they  not  keep  these  oaths, 
and  either  Fan  or  Hun  disregard  the  treaty,  and  break  the  sworn 
agreement,  may  there  come  to  them  misfortune  and  calamity! 
Provided  only  that  the  work  of  rebels  against  the  state,  or  secret 
plotters,  shall  not  be  included  as  a  breach  of  the  sworn  ceremony. 

"The  Fan  and  Han  sovereigns  and  niinister3(A)  have  all  bowed 

down  and  solemnly  made  oath,  and  carefully  drawn  up  the  written 

documents.     The  witnesses  of  the  two  sovereigns,  the  ofllcera  who 

ascended  the  altar,  have  reverently  written  their  names  below,  and 

^^^  sworn  treaty  like  this  Las  been  deposited  in  the  royal  treasury." 
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Notes  to  Appendix  I. 

(a)  The  beginning  of  the  Tibetan  is  >d|  |q'>^*g*^'a|*5l*i^*'5*rVgq'gai' 

^^•'^•^C^|I^'«v'^'^''^'^'^'^*X'^C^'^.     Bod,  the  equivalent  of  the 

Chinese  Fan,  properly  read  Po,  is  still  the  native  name  of  Tibet,  and  i^gra  the 
name  they  apply  to  China.  The  title  of  the  great  rgyal-po,  dtsan-po,  appean  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  the  Chinese  tsan-p'n,  which  is  explained  to  mean  ehampi<m 
or  hero  (Note  4),  which  agrees  witn  the  corresponding  adjective  defined  ts 
firm,  strong.  The  title  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  is  '  Lora  of  China,  Hang-te* 
(now  Huang- ti).  The  blank  space  in  the  onginal  is  a  sign  of  respect  before  the 
names  of  sovereigns. 

(b)  Dhou  zhang  may  mean  uncle  and  nephew,  like  the  Chinese  equivalents. 

{c)  The  stone  monument  called  pci  in  Chinese  is  a  large  oblong  slab,  which  is 

usually  erected  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise ;  it  is  in  Tibetan  ^*^R 

(d)  The  title  of  the  Emperor  (see  Note  69)  is  rendered  phonetically,  not  trans- 
lated, in  the  Tibetan.    The  Chinese  title  of  the  Tibetan  sovereign  is  unfortunately 

a  blank  in  the  rubbing,  and  the  Tibetan  is  only  partially  legible :  ^*^S^*^ 

(e)  The  versions  in  Chinese  books  give  here  *  to  the  east  of  T*ao  and  Min,* 
the  names  of  two  cities  in  the  south  of  Kansu,  which  I  have  omitted  in  the  trans- 
lation, as  there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the  Tibetan  text. 

(/)  Ch'ingshuihsien,  in  Tibetan  "^^'fl*  ^\  (see  Note  49). 

(ff)  This  paragraph  is  interesting  as  indicating  the  objects  of  worship  of  th0 
Tibetans  at  this  time.  The  three  precious  objects  of  Budahist  faith  are  Buddha, 
Dharma  (the  law),  and  Sai^gha  (the  priesthood) ;    the  expression  is  literally 

rendered  in  the  Tibetan  Yl^'IS**  J  ^v^^^'^  is  defined  as  a  title  of  honour 
for  male  saints,  and  men  of  genius  and  learning. 

{h)  Sovereign  and  minister ;  in  Chinese,  chiin  ch*en ;  in  Tibetan,    S^*^\ 


Appendix  II. 
Itinerary  from  the  T*ang  ITistory^l). 

From  Slian-ch'eng-hsien(2),  where  there  is  the  Ho-ynan-chiin 

(garrison),  to  Lin-fan-ch'eng W.       60 

From  Lin-fan-ch'eng    to    the    Pai-shui-chiin   in  Sui-jung- 

ch'eng W.       60 

From  Sui-jung-ch'cng  to  Ting-jung-eh'eng   S.W.       60 

From  Ting-jung-eh'eng,  across  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
to  the  T'ien-wei-chiin,  which  was  established  in  the  old 
city  Shih-p*u.ch'eng(3),  in  the  17th  year  of  £'ai-yaan 
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(729),  and  first  called  Chen-wu-chiin,  lost  to  the  T'ufan 
in  741,  re-conquered  in  the  8th  year  of  T'ien-pao  (749), 
when  its  name  was  changed S.         7 

From  T4en-wei-ch\in  to  the  Ch'ih-ling(4)  (Red  Range),  to 
the  west  of  which  is  the  T'nfan  houndary  monument 
of  the  period  K'ai-yuan W.       20 

From  Chen-wu-chiin,  through  the  Wei-ch'ih  VaUey,  past  the 
K'u-pa-hai(5),  and  the  wooden  palisade  of  Wang  Hiao- 
chieh(6)  to  Mo-li-yi(7) 90 

From  Mo-U-yi,  past  Kung-chu  ro-t'ang(8),  and  Ta-fei-ch'uan 

to  Na-lu-yi,  the  T'ukuhun(9)  boundary 280 

From  Na-lu-yi,  past  Nuanch'uan  (Hot  springs),  and  Lieh-mo- 

hai,  to  the  crossing  over  the  Yellow  River 440 

From  the  Yellow  River  to  Chung-lung-yi 470 

From   Chung-lung-yi,   across    the   Hsi-yueh   River,   to  the 

western  boundary  of  the  Tomi(lO)  country    210 

From  the  Tomi  boundary,  over  the  Hsi-niu(ll)  River,  which 

is  crossed  by  a  cane  bridge  to  Lieh-yi 100 

From    Lieh-yi,    past    Shih-t'ang,     T'u-fan-ts'un     (Tibetan 
village),  over  the  Chieh-chih  Bridge,  where  two  rocks 
stand  opposite  each  other  on  the  north  and  south,  then 
along  the  Chieh-chih  Valley  to  P'o-yi,  where  the  Ta-yueh 
River  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  creepers 440 

From  the  Ta-yueh  River,  past  the  T'an-ch'ih  and  Yii-ch'ih 

(lakes),  to  Hsi-no-lo-yi 530 

From  Hsi-no-lo-yi,  over  a  bridge  across  the  Ch'i-liang-ning 
River,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Ta-su  River  to  Hu-mang-yi. 
To  this  place  the  Princess  always  sends  envoys  to  meet 
and  welcome  the  Chinese  envoys  on  their  way  to  Tibet.     320 

From  Hu-mang-yi,  through  the  Hu-mang-hsia(12)  (Pass)  for 
over  ten  li,  where  two  opposite  mountain  precipices  are 
spanned  by  a  small  bridge,  and  there  are  three  waterfalls, 
where  the  water  flows  as  if  poured  out  of  large  vases,  so 
that  below  all  is  smoke  and  mist,  to  Yeh-ma-yi 100 

From  Yeh-ma-yi  (Wild  horse  station),  through  T'ufan 
cultivated  fields,  and  past  Lo-ch'iao-t'ang,  to  Ho- 
ch'uan-yi    400 

From  Ho-ch'uan-yi,  past  the  Shu-ch*en-hai  (lake),  to  Ka-pu- 
lan-yi,  beside  which  are  the  San-lo-ku  Mountains,  where 
the  snow  remains  unmelted 130 

From  Ka-pu-lan-yi  to  the  T'u*lu-chi-yi.     When  the  T'ang 
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mission  arrives  here,  the  tsanp'u  always  sends  envoys  to 
welcome  them    60 

From  T*u-lu-chi-yi,  through  the  Lin-ku  (Willow  Valley), 
where,  at  the  hamlet  of  Mang-pu-chih,  there  is  a  hot 
spring  which  springs  up  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
surrounded  by  clouds  of  smoke,  in  which  rice  can  be 
boiled;  then  past  the  T'ang-lo-yeh-yi  Mountains,  the 
place  where  the  tsanp*u  worships  the  gods,  to  Nung- 
ko-yi 250 

Lo-hsieh  (Lhasa)  is  situated  to  the  south-east,  200  li  distant 
from  Xung-ko-yi.  When  the  T'ang  mission  arrives  here, 
the  T'ufan  ministers  of  state  have  always  sent  envoys  to 
await  them     

From  Is'ung-ko-yi,  past  Yen-ch'ih  (Salt  lake),  and  ^nan- 
ch'uan  (Warm  springs),  and  the  Chiang-pu-ling  Biver 
to  the  crossing  over  the  Chiang-chi  River 110 

From  the  Chiang-chi  River,  through  T'ufan  cultivated  fields, 

to  Tsu-ko-yi,  where  the  Tsang  River  is  crossed 260 

From  Tsu-ko-j-i,  past  Fo-t'ang  (Buddhist  temple),  to  Pu- 
l"ig-P>  where  the  mission  is  lodged  in  the  Hung-lu- 
kuan(13)     180 

The  Residence  of  the  tsanp'u  is  reached,  to  the  south-west 
of  which  is  the  Pa-pu-hai(14). 


Notes  to  Appendix  II. 

( 1 )  This  itineran'  is  extracted  from  the  geographical  section  of  the  T'ang  Hiitorr, 
where  it  is  given  under  Shanchou,  the  modem  Hsiningfa.  One  of  the  principil 
routes  of  the  preseut  day  to  Tibet  startn  from  the  same  city,  and  Ib  laid  (k>wn  on 
the  lar^  atlas  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  runs  S.E  of  the  Lake  Eokonor,  cronei 
the  Yellow  K.  near  its  source,  afterwards  the  upper  stream  of  the  Yangtztt  called 
MuriLs  Ussu,  next  the  Sok  R.  and  the  Kara  Ussu  affluents  of  the  R.  Nu  or  Salwin, 
then  between  the  Ten<rri  I^kcand  Lhasa,  S.W.  to  the  Sanpu  R.,  and  finally  acioaf 
that  river  to  Shikutse  (Teshu  Lumbo)  (cf.  Klaproth,  Description  du  Tubet,  p.  262). 
This  route  would  appear  to  be  mainly  identical  with  the  aboye,  although  the 
names  of  the  places  are  all  changed,  but  the  whole  country  is  almoet  completelj 
unkno'^-n.     The  route  of  Abbe  Hue  to  Lhasa,  and  of  Prcjeyalsky  to  the  Munu 


eng 

(2)  Shanch'cughsieu  was  one  of  the  district  cities  of  Shanchou,  situated  120  li 
to  the  W.     It  was  founded  in  677,  and  garrisoned  Ti^-ith  14,000  troope. 

(3)  SeeXote38. 

(4)  See  Note  39. 

(5)  The  K'upahai  was  also  called  Pohai  (p.  4),  in  the  T'uknhnn  Record  PoUtng, 
then?  beinj^  a  brid^>  across. 

(0)  The  general  who  defeated  the  T*ufan  and  reconquered  the  four  chin  ia  692. 
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(7)  Yi  means  a  post-station. 

(8)  Princess'  Buddhist  temple. 

(9)  See  Note  11. 

aO)  Also  written  Tannni,  bounded  W.  by  the  Sup'i,  E.  by  the  Pailan  (Note  13). 

(11)  Hsiniu  means  ya^.     This  is  the  modem  Mums  Ussu. 

(12)  The  westem  boundary  of  the  Sup'i  state  (Note  42).  From  the  cane  bridge 
over  the  Yak  R.  to  this  pass,  for  1400  h,  the  road  lay  through  the  territory  of  this 
people,  who  were  ruled  by  female  soTcreigns  and  ministers  up  to  the  year  742. 
This  pass  was  mistaken  by  Klaproth  for  tne  name  of  a  separate  people  or  state 
(see  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie,  Atlas). 

(13)  The  Hunglukuan  would  be  analogous  to  the  Chinese  Hunglussti,  the  court 
of  state  ceremonial,  for  the  entertainment  of  foreign  missions. 

(14)  Papu  hai  (sea  or  lake)  might  possibly  be  applied  to  a  river.  The  Resi- 
dence of  the  tsanp'u  is  said  in  another  place  to  be  m  the  Papu  ch'uan  (valley). 
The  river  which  runs  through  the  valley  in  which  Teshu  Lumbo  is  situated,  and 
joins  the  Sanpu  near  Shikatse,  is  called  the  Tang  R.,  and  one  of  its  affluents 
Shapu  R.  A  Chinese  commentator  gets  triumphantly  over  the  difficulty  by  saying 
that  Chashih  Lunpu  pronounced  rapidly  would  be  Papu  ! 
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Art.  XIX. — Notes  on  some  Inedited  Coins,  from  a  Colkcihn 
made  in  Persia  during  the  Years  1877 — 1879.  By  Guy 
Le  Strakge,  M.R.A.S. 

During  a  three  years'  stay  that  I  made  in  Persia,  while 
travelling  about  the  country,  and  living  in  Tehran,  Meshed, 
Ispahan,  and  Shiraz,  I  made  a  small  collection  of  coins,  and 
passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  trying  to  decipher  their 
legends,  and  reading  in  Persian  histories  what  I  was  able  to 
find  about  the  kings  and  princes  whose  names  occurred 
thereon.  Since  I  have  come  home,  Mr.  Poole,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Coins  at  the  British  Museum,  has  kindly  looked  over  my 
collection,  and,  while  pointing  out  what  is  new,  has  most 
courteously  given  me  the  benefit  of  his  scholarship  in  clear* 
ing  up  many  difficulties;  to  his  various  colleagues  in  the 
Medal  Room  I  am  also  indebted  for  assistance  and  in- 
struction. 

It  is  of  course  useless  mentioning  coins  already  well  known 
by  the  British  Museum  and  other  catalogues.  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  those  few  which  I  believe  to  be 
inedited. 

Among  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidse  that  are  in  any  way 
noteworthy,  there  is  a  triobolus  of  Seleucus  I.,  Nicatori  on 
the  rev.  of  which  is  a  drinking  or  feeding  horse,  in  front  of 
Zeus'  feet.  A  drachm  of,  I  believe,  Seleucus  III.,  bears  on 
the  exergue  of  the  reverse  the  letters  E<t> ;  but  this  can  hardly 
refer  to  Ephesus,  for  the  town  was  not  in  Seleucus'  hands. 
On  the  rev.  of  a  drachm  of  Antiochus  III.,  Great,  are  the 
letters  MEN  above  the  head  of  the  seated  Apollo. 

While  in  Khorasan  I  obtained  three  copper  coins  of 
Sanabares,  a  Bactrian  king.  The  name  has  been  read  before 
by  Thomas  (Num.  Chron.  1871^  vol.  xi.  p.  202),  as  also  by  M 
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Sallet  (Zeitschr.  von  Numism.  vol.  vi.  p.  364),  as  forming  its 
genitive  in  Saval3apov<;.  On  my  specimens  there  may  be 
read  quite  clearly 

BACIAEYC    CANABAPHC 

T  do  not  know  whether  this  has  been  noted  before. 

Parthian  coins  were  of  course  very  common,  especially 
drachms  and  the  copper  pieces,  which  unfortunately  were,  as 
a  rule,  in  too  bad  a  condition  to  permit  of  their  being  read. 
I  never  came  across  any  of  the  large  tetradrachms ;  and 
though  I  have  some  seventy  specimens  of  drachms,  I  have 
only  one  new  coin  among  them ;  it  is  apparently  of  one  of 
Mithradates  I.'s  satraps ;  on  the  obv.  is  a  head  to  the  right 
(not,  as  is  usual,  to  the  left),  bearded,  and  bound  by  the  tiara ; 
on  the  rev.  is  the  usual  king  seated  on  a  stool  without  a 
back,  and  round  him  is  written 

BA^IAEO^    METAAOY    AP^AKOY 

The  coin  resembles  one  figured  in  pi.  ii.  No.  3  of  the 
Parthian  Coins,  by  Mr.  Gardner,  in  the  Nuraismata  Orientalia, 
the  new  edition. 

On  a  drachm  of  Artabanus  II.,  like  pi.  ii.  No.  13  of  the 
above-mentioned  work,  the  inscription  runs  in  my  specimen 

BA^IAEO^     MErAAGY      AP^AKOY     GEOnATPOY 

NIKATOPO^ 

the  usual  form  being  ©EOriATGPG^;  but  both  are 
barbarous  Greek. 

I  hunted  through  a  great  many  coins  of  those  ascribed  to 
Orodes  I.  and  Pacorus,  but  could  find  none  on  which  the 
KAI  AP^AKGV  riAKOPY  was  clear;  for  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letters  at  that  time  is  so  barbarous,  that  almost 
anything  may  be  read  with  a  little  turning  and  twisting. 

Sassanian  coins  are  much  rarer  in  Persia  than  Parthian; 
and  of  those  that  I  was  able  to  get,  none  turned  out  to  be 
new.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Ispehbedi  coins  of 
Tabaristan,  and  to  the  early  Pehlevi- Arabic  dirhems  of  my 
collection.  Dinars  and  dirhems  of  the  Khalifate  were  of 
course  common,  but  I  found  nothing  on  them  that  had  not 
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been  already  noted  by  Tiesenbausen  in  his  Monnaies  des 
Khalifes  Orientaux,  except  perhaps  a  much-clipped  dinar  of 
Al-Mutawwakel,  bearing  his  name  on  the  reverse  area ;  the 
date  is  a.h.  237,  and  the  mint-city  is  Sana'a — the  remarkable 
point  in  the  coin ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins,  vol.  v. 
p.  XXXV,  the  Beni  Ziyad  would  seem  to  have  held  the 
lordship  of  Sana'a  as  early  as  204,  or  thereabouts.  Tiesen- 
bausen makes  no  mention  of  any  coins  struck  at  Sana'a  of 
about  this  time. 

I  have  also  a  rare  dinar  of  the  Beni  Aghlab  of  the  year  296. 

The  obverse  area  has  «*J1  ^,  etc.,  as  usual;  on  the  obverse 
margin  is  :J^  u^*H^^  ^j^  ^^  (Jy^J  •^^^•^*^,  with  the  curious 
tail  to  the  ^/  of  t^*^^  which  is  characteristic  of  the  coins 
of  this  dynasty ;  the  reverse  area  has  : 


jA^^ — Ja'afar. 
and  the  marginal  inscription  is  : 

with  no  mint-city,  as  is  usual. 

Now  as  the  power  of  Beni  Aghlab  fell  in  Rajab,  296,  this 
must  have  been  one  of  the  last  of  their  dinars — ^who  the 
Ja'afar  is  I  am  unable  to  find  out.  I  bought  this  coin  in 
Tehran ;  and  though  the  obverse  is  much  rubbed,  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 

The  gem,  however,  of  my  collection  is  a  dinar  of  Al  Hasan 
ben  Al  Kasem  the  Alide,  who  in  Weil's  Gesch.  der  Chalifen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  614,  is  mentioned  as  having  held  rule  at  Amol  in 
Tubaristan.  I  believe  none  of  his  coins  have  been  published 
before. 

The  date  is  a.h.  306 ;  the  weight  59'5gr8,  and  size  4  of 
Mionnet's  scale.     On  the  obverse  area  is  : 

<J1  il,  etc. 
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Outer  margin : 

"  For  God  only  desireth  to  put  away  filthiness  from  you  ^ 
as  his  household,  and  with  cleansing  to  cleanse  you." — 
Koran,  xxxiii.  33. 

Inner  margin : 

Reverse  area : 
Reverse  margin : 

"  A  sanction  is  given  to  those  who — because  they  have 
suflTered  outrages — have  taken  up  arms,  and  verily  God  is 
well  able  to  succour  them.*' — Koran,  xxii.  40.     Rod  well. 

Araol,  though  not,  I  believe,  unknown  as  a  mint-city,  is 
of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  The  verse  from  the  Koran 
xxxiii.  33,  is  found  again  on  the  coins  of  the  Hasani 
Sherifs  of  Marocco  of  the  tenth  century,^  but  without  the 
last  three  words,  i.e.  stopping  with  the  word  ci--^^!.  The 
verse  on  the  reverse  margin  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  no 
other  coins ;  it  would  hardly  have  been  taken  by  any  one  not 
in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Khalifeh.  This  Al 
Hasan  was  sumamed  Al  Dai  al  Saghir  (see  Weil,  loc.  cit, 
note  3).  On  his  coins,  however,  he  takes  the  title  of  his 
predecessor — ^Al  Da'i  ila  '1  Hakk. 

In  the  J.  R.  A.  S.  1875,  p.  252,  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole  has 
described  a  dinar  having  the  mint- city  'Ani.  While  in 
Tehran  I  bought  a  dinar  which  turns  out  to  be  a  well- 
executed  forgery  purporting  to  be  struck  at  that  city.  It  is 
extremely  well  made,  but  weighs  only  42*5grs.  It  is  dated 
314  A.H.     On  its  obverse  and  reverse  areas  is  written : 

*  The  pronoun  is  here  in  the  pi.  masc,  whereas  the  plur.  fem.  is  used  in 
the  preyioniB  part  of  the  verse.  The  partisans  of  Ali  quote  this  passage  to  prove 
the  intimate  union  of  Ali  and  his  posterity  with  the  Prophet. — Kodwell's  Koran. 

*  See  Cat.  Or.  Coins  in  Brit.  Mus.,  1880,  vol.  t.  p.  88. 
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who  afterwards  succeeded  as  Ar-Badi  billah.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  although  the  coin  is  a  forgery,  yet  that  it 
presupposes  a  real  coin  somewhere  from  which  it  was 
copied.  The  workmanship  is  extremely  good — so  good  as 
to  deceive  at  first  sight  the  experienced  judges  of  the  British 
Museum.     May  it  not  be  a  counterfeit  of  the  time  ? 

Three  dinars  of  Nuh  ibn  Nasr,  the  Samanide  Amir,  I  think 
deserve  mention;  they  are  all  from  the  same  mint-city — 
Nish&pur ;  their  dates  are  331,  333,  337.  The  first  of  a.h. 
331  has  the  usual  obverse — viz.  the  1st  symbol,  date  on  inner 
margin  and  the  verse  from  the  Koran,  cxxx.  3,  on  outer. 
The  reverse  area  has  : 


dd) 


the  Nasr  being  spelt  with  a  (j*j  instead  of  a  ^jo.  The  reverse 
margin  is  the  usual  Ilnd  symbol.  It  has  every  appearance  of 
being  genuine. 

The  second  dinar  of  a.  h.  333  has  a  similar  obverse,  except 
for  the  difference  in  date ;  its  reverse  area  has  : 


,.a»J 


ctH  ^^^^ 


with  a  very  clearly- written  ^  in  the  Nasr.  The  marginal 
inscription  is  the  usual  Ilnd  symbol  divided  from  the  area  by 
a  8i)if/le  line. 

Next  we  come  to  the  dinar  of  a.h.  337,  with  obverse  as  on 
the  two  former  coins ;  the  reverse  also  exactly  like  the  dinar  of 
A.H.  333  bears  the  Khalifeh  Al  Mustakfi's  name,  though  he 
had  been  deposed  in  a.h.  334  by  the  Buyehs.  It  differs 
from  the  dinar  of  a.h.  333  in  this,  that  its  reverse  area  is 
separated  from  its  marginal  legend  (the  Ilnd  symbol)  by  a 
double  instead  of  a  single  line. 

And  lastly  is  a  beautiful  dinar  of  Majd  ad  Dauleh  Buyeh 
of  the  year  a.h.  398.  On  the  obverse  and  reverse  the 
marginal  inscriptions  are  contained  within  hexagonal  lines; 
the  mint-city  is  Muhammadiyeh ;  on  the  obverse  area  is  the 
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name  of  the  Khalifeh  Alkader  billah  ;  on  the  reverse  area  are 
Majd  ad  Dauleh's  titles  after  the  usual — 

thus: 

The  dinar  is  in  very  fine  preservation,  and  all  the  letters 
may  be  easily  made  out. 

Before  closing  these  notes  I  may  mention  that  I  bought 
in  Shiraz  a  dirhem  of  a.h.  131,  coined  at  Ash-Shamiyeh, 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  in  Poole's  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of 
Eastern  Khalifehs,  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Ash-Shamiyeh  would  seem 
to  have  had  a  mint  for  but  a  single  year. 
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Art.  XX. — BwhUmt  Nirvana,  and  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

By  Oscar  Frankfurter,  Ph.D. 

The  following  three  Pali  suttas  strictly  bear  on  the  mnch- 
disputed  question  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  I  trust  they 
will,  as  far  as  Southern  Buddhism  is  concerned,  help  to 
finally  settle  the  question. 

The  suttas  are  taken  from  the  Samyutta  Nikaya,  and  form 
respectively  the  4th,  5th,  and  9th  part  of  the  Sa)ayatana- 
Yuggo,  which  itself  forms  the  fourth  part  of  the  Samyutta 
Nikaya.^  The  suttas  are  called  respectively  Jambukhadaka- 
samyuttaih,  Samandakasaihyuttam,  and  Asankhatasam- 
yuttam. 

The  text  is  chiefly  based  on  the  Phayre  manuscript  of  the 
India  Office  Library  (Ph.).  Besides  this  I  used  a  MS.  written 
in  Singhalese  characters,  belonging  to  Th.  Satchell,  Esq.,  of 
Ilumpstead  (S.),  which  breaks  up  at  the  end  of  the  first 
chupter  of  the  Asaiikhatasaihyuttam ;  and  a  MS.  of  the 
Asai'ikhatusamyuttaih  on  paper  (D.),  written  in  Singhalese 
characters,  copied  for  T.  "W.  Rhys  Davids,  Esq.,  by  Deva 
Aranolis,  from  an  old  MS.  belonging  to  Dadalla  Yihare, 
near  Galle,  now  in  possession  of  the  British  Museum  (Or. 
22G1),  to  which  it  came  with  the  other  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  late  Professor  Childers. 

The  Jambukhadakasamyuttam  as  well  as  the  Sama^daka- 
saiiiyuttaiii  relate  conversations  which  respectively  the 
paribbajaka  Jambukhildaka  (one  who  feeds  on  rose-apples) 
and  Samaiulaka  held  with  Gotama's  famous  contemporary 
Sariputta.  The  Asaiikhatasamyuttam  is  a  sermon  preached 
by  Gotama  himself  on  Nirvana. 

>  S(j»!  WcsttTfrannl,  Cat.  211.  In  the  enumerntion  of  tho  suttas  of  this  put, 
W.  omibt  the  Ssiinandakasanivultim  and  tho  Mogallanatsamyuttam,  which  ooth 
mmediutely  t'ullow  the  Jumbukhudakasaihyuttaiii. 
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It  may  be  reimaTbed  that  the  usual  beginning,  "  evaih  me 
Butuih,"  "  thus  I  have  heard,"  is  wanting  in  all  three  Buttaa, 
— that  the  AsankhataBaihyuttam  baa  no  introduction  what- 
ever. The  words  "  evaih  me  sutam  "  seem  to  occur,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  in  the  whole  of  the  Samyatta  Nikaya  only  where 
Bomething  more  or  less  fabulous  is  related. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Marasamyuttam,  which  relates 

Gotama's  encounter  with  Mara  and  bis  daughters,  and  the 

final  retreat  of  Mara;    in    the    Valahakaaamyuttam,   which 

treats  in  a  somewbat  ironical  manner  on  the  changes  of  the 

■%eatber ;  in  the  MoggaUiinasaiiiyuttaih,  which  treats  on  the 

[flupematural  powers  attained  by  Moggallitua. 

To  give  a  translation  of  the  three  suttas  ia  superfluous: 

Che  technical  difficulties  remain  the  same  if  rendered  into 

Inglish,  80  I  prefer  to  give  only  an  abstract  of  each  of  the 

Itthree  Snttas,  and  then  conclude  with  a  few  notes  on  the  text. 


II  Jambukhadakasamtuitam. 


Once  upon  a  time  the  venerable  Sariputta  lived  in  the  village 
'  Ifalaka,  in  Magadhi.  Then  the  paribbajaka  Jarabbu- 
khadaka  went  to  the  venerable  Sariputta,  and  having  ap- 
proached hira,  he  greeted  fiiendlily  the  venerable  Sariputta, 
and  having  exchanged  with  him  the  compliments  of  friend- 
ship and  civility,  he  seated  himself  near  him.  And  having 
Beat«d  himself  near  him,  the  paribbiTjuka  Jambbukadaka  thus 
addressed  the  venerable  Sariputta  (§  1) : 

"  There  is  a  thing  called  Nirvtina,  Sariputta.     What  then 
I,  Sir,  NirvSna  ?  " 
"  "  The  cessation  of  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance ;   this  is 
lUed  Nirviina.     There  is  further  a  path — there  is  a  way  to 
dte  realization  of  Nirvana."  " 

?re  is  indeed.  Sir,  a  path,  there  is  indeed  a  way  to  the 
realization  of  Nirvana,  Which  then  is  the  path,  which  then 
is  the  step  to  the  realization  of  Kirvuna  ?  " 

""That  is  indeed.  Sir,  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  for  the 

Klization  of  Nirvana,  viz.  right  views,  right  aims,  right 
ech,  right  conduct,   right  livelihood,    right  keeping  in 
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mind,  right  meditation ;  that  is  indeed  the  path  and  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  Nirvana."  " 

*'  Good  is  the  path,  good  is  the  way  for  the  realization  of 
Nirvana,  adequate  for  zeal "  (§  2). 

The  answer  to  the  question  what  Arhatship  means,  and  the 
way  and  path  how  to  attain  it,  is  the  same  as  that  contained 
in  answer  to  the  question  about  Nirvana  (§  3). 

The  next  question  is,  who  are  the  orthodox  among  the 
people,  who  are  the  righteous  among  the  people,  and  who  are 
the  happy  among  the  people. 

Sariputta  answers :  Those  who  having  forsaken  lust  preach 
the  law,  who  having  forsaken  anger  preach  the  law,  who 
having  forsaken  ignorance  preach  the  law,  are  the  orthodox 
among  the  people. 

Those  who  walk  about,  after  having  forsaken  lust  and 
anger  and  ignorance,  are  the  righteous  among  the  people. 

Those  by  whom  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance  has  been 
abandoned,  has  been  rooted  out,  has  been  destroyed,  has  been 
annihilated,  so  that  it  will  never  rise  up  again,  are  the 
happy  among  the  people. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  how  to  get  rid  of  last,  anger, 
and   ignorance,   is,   as   always,   the  Noble  Eightfold  Path 

(§  4). 

In  §  5  we  have  the  question,  for  what  purpose  do  they 
lead  a  religious  life  under  the  ascetic  Gotama,  and  he  answers, 
for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  suffering.  To 
perceive  this  knowledge  Sariputta  names  again  the  Noble 
Eightfold  Path. 

In  §  6,  in  answer  to  the  question  in  how  many  ways  can 
one  attain  comfort,  Sariputta  says  that  a  bhikkhu  may 
attain  comfort  when  he  has  correctly  perceived  the  origin, 
the  cessation,  the  feeling,  the  danger,  and  untrustworthiness 
of  the  organs  and  objects  of  sense. 

In  §  7  Sariputta  says  the  highest  comfort  is  obtained  when, 
after  having  perceived  the  origin,  etc.,  of  the  organs  and 
objects  of  sense,  the  bhikkhu  is  immediately  made  free. 

From  §§8  to  16  we  have  then  an  enumeration  of  different 
things,  which  by  the  Buddhistic  philosophy  are  considered  as 
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fevilB,  to  get  rid  of  which  Siiriputta  again  recommonds  the 
poble  Eightfold  Path. 
■  These  are— §    8.  The  Three  Sensations. 

S    9.  The  Three  Sins. 

S  10.  Ignorance. 

gU-  The  Three  Cravings. 

g  12.  The  Four  Streams. 

g  13.  The  Four  Attachments. 

g  14.  Existence  in  its  Three  Forma. 

S  15.  Suffering. 

g  16.  The  Elements  of  Being. 
"  How  now,  Sariputta !     What  is  difficult  in  this  doctrine 
and  discipline  P  " 

""Giving  up  the  world,  indeed,  Sir,  is  difficult  in  this 
doctrine  and  discipline."  " 

I"  What  is  difficult  for  him  who  has  given  up  the  world  f  " 
"  "  For  him  who  has  given  up  the  world,  the  delighting  in 
liat  state  is  difficult."  " 
"  For  one  who  so  delights,  what,  Sir,  is  difficult  ?  " 
"  "  For  one  who  delights.  Sir,  the  performance  of  greater 
nd  lesser  laws  is  difficult,"  " 
"  Does  it  take  long.  Sir,  for  him  who  fulfils  the  greater 
nd  lesser  duties,  for  a  bhikkhu  to  become  an  Arhat  P  " 
""Not  long.  Sir""  (g  17). 


2}    S.tMAND.- 


eupon  a  time  the  venerable  Sariputta  lived  inTTkkaveli, 

on  the  borders  of  the    Gang!    river,   among    the  Vajjians. 

Then    the    parihb.ljaka   Samandaka    went    to  the   venerable 

Sariputta,  and  having  approached,  ho  friendly  greeted  the 

venerable   Sariputta,  and   having  exchanged  with  him  the 

compliments   of  friendship   and  civility,  he  seated   himself 

near  him.     And  having  seated  himself  near  him,  the  paribbii- 

jaka  Samandaka  thus  addressed  the  venerable  Siiriputta. 

^^^      Then  follow  §  2  and  g  17  of  the  Jambukhadakasaiiiyuttam. 

^^ftlnstcad  of  a  table  of  contents,  it  says :  "  The  contents  similar  | 

^^Hlo  the  preceding."  I 
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8)    ASANKHATASAMTUTTAM. 

"  Xirvana  I  teach  you,  bhikkhus !  and  the  way  which  leads 
to  Nirvana.     Listen.     What,  bhikkhus,  is  Nirvana  P 

"  The  cessation  of  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance ;  that  is  called, 
bhikkhus,  Nirvana  (§  1). 

"  What  is  the  way  which  leads  to  Nirvana? 
**  The  meditation  on  the  body;  that  is  called,  bhikkhus, the 
way  which  leads  to  Nirvana  (§  2). 

"  Thus  was  preached  by  me  Nirvana,  thus  the  way  which 
leads  to  Nirvana,  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
teacher,  which  has  been  accomplished  by  him,  who  seeks 
after  the  good  of  the  disciples,  who  being  pitiful,  is  full  of 
l)ity — that  to  you  by  me.  Rejoice,  0  bhikkhus,  in  this 
forest  life,  in  solitude ;  give  not  up,  give  yourself  no  cause 
for  repentance — thus  is  our  teaching  to  you  "  (§  3). 

The  identical  answer  to  what  is  Nirvana  occurs  over  and 
over  again  in  the  sutta,  and  as  ways  and  means  he  gives  the 
following  series  of  answers : 

§  5.  Tranquillity  and  Spiritual  Insight. 
§?i  8,  9.  The  Two  Sets  of  Self-concentration. 
§  10.  The  Four  Earnest  Meditations. 
§  11.  The  Four  Right  Exertions. 
§  12.  The  Four  Paths  to  Iddhi. 
^13.  The  Five  Senses. 
§  14.  Tho  Five  Powers. 
§  15.  The  Seven  Constituents  of  Wisdom. 
§  16.  The  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 
In  the  second  chapter  the  full  text  of  the  way  how  to 
attain  Nirvana  is  given,  and  the  whole  concludes  with  an 
enumeration  of  different  expressions  for  Nirvana. 

The  answer  given  by  Sariputta,  as  well  as  the  sermon 
preached  by  Gotama  in  these  suttas  on  Nirvana,  fully  bears 
out  the  opinion  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  expressed  in  his 
viiluable  little  book  on  Buddhism,  viz.  that  Nirvana  is  to  be 
attained  in  this  life. 

p.  Ill :  "What,  then,  is  Nirvana  P  It  is  the  extinction  of 
ihat  sinful,  granping  condition  of  mind  and  hearty  which  would 
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ethertcisp,  acronling  to  the  great  mi/sffr;/  of  knrma,  he  the  come 
of  renetced  iiidh'idunl  existence.  That  exl.inction  ia  to  be 
brouglit  about  by,  and  runB  parallel  with,  the  growth  of  the 
opposite  condition  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  it  is  complete 
when  that  opposite  condition  ia  reached. 

"Nirvana  ia  therefore  the  same  thinj  aa  a  sinless,  calm 
slate  of  mind,  and  if  translated  at  all,  may  best,  perhaps,  he 
rendered  'holiness' — holiness,  that  ia,  in  the  Buddhist  sense 
■ — ■j>erfect  peace,  goodness,  and  wisdom." 

And  further,  p.  115:  "It  Ibllows,  I  think,  that  to  the 
mind  of  the  composer  of  the  Buddhavaihaa,  Nirvana  meant 
not  tlie  extinction,  the  negation  of  being,  hut  the  exHncihn, 
the  ahcnce,  of  the  three  Jircs  o/passion."^ 

That  is,  as  Gotama  expresses  it,  the  cessation  of  lust, 
anger,  and  ignorance.  Rago,  doso,  and  moho  are  enumerated 
in  the  Sangitisutta  of  the  Digha  Nikuya  as  the  three  fires 
(aggi)  and  the  three  ohatacles  (kiiicana).  The  commentary 
Sumangala  Vilasinl  explains  kiiicana  by  palibodho,  that  is, 
obstacle  to  religious  perfection  {Cliilders'  Diet.,  p.  205). 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  view  of  Nirvana  as  laid 
down  in  tliese  Suttas  in  the  Fitakas  still  occurs  also  in  the 
commentaries  written  in  Ceylon  as  late  aa  the  fifth  century. 

Thus  the  Commentator  on   the   Jiitakas   says   (Fausboll, 
p.  61): 
^r    " '  By  what  can  every  heart  attain  to  lasting  happiness  and 
BeaceP' 

^^  "  And  to  him  whose  heart  was  estranged  from  sin  the 
answer  came,  '  "When  the  fire  of  lust  is  gone  out,  then  peace 
(Nibbnta)  is  gained;  when  the  fires  of  hatred  and  ignorance 
are  gone  out,  then  peace  is  gained;  when  the  troubles  of 
mind  arising  from  pride,  credulity,  and  all  other  sins  have 
ceased,  then  peace  is  gained !  Sweet  is  the  lesson  this  singer 
makes  me  hear,  for  the  Nirvana  of  Peace  (KibbunamJ  ia  that 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  This  very  day  I 
will  break  away  from  household  cares.  I  will  renounce  the 
world  I     I  will  follow  only  after  the  Nirvana  itself.'  "* 

'  Dnddhiat  Birth  Storifa,'  p.  80. 
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Notes. 

As  we  have  to  refer  frequently  to  the  Sangitisutta  and  to 
the  Dasuttarasutta,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

These  suttas  are  the  last  two  of  the  Digha  Nikaya.  After 
an  introduction,  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
main  object  of  the  sutta,  Sariputta  gives,  at  the  request  of 
Gotama,  a  recital  (Sangiti)  of  the  laws  (dhamma)  preached 
by  the  Blessed  One,  full  of  wisdom,  etc.,  out  of  compassion 
for  the  world,  for  the  benefit  of  gods  and  men. 

Atthi  kho  avuso  tena  Bhagavata  Janata  passata  arahata 
sammasambuddhena  (1-10)  dhamma  sammadakkhata  tattha 
sabbeheva  sangayitabbam  na  vivaditatabbam  yathayidam 
brahmacariyaih  addhaniyaih  assa  ciratthinikam  tadassa  ba- 
hujanahitaya  bahujanasukhaya  lokanukampakaya  atthaya 
hituya  sukhaya  devamanussanaih. 

The  Dasuttara-sutta  is  likewise  delivered  by  Saripatta: 
for  the  attainment  of  Nirvana,  for  putting  an  end  to  suffer- 
ing, for  the  release  from  all  bonds. 

Dasuttaraih  pavakkhami  dhammam  nibbana-pattiya,  du- 
kkhass'  anta  kiriyaya,  sabbagandhappamocanam. 

He  gives  ten  laws,  which  he  calls  respectively — 

bahukuro  causing  much, 

bhavetabbo  to  be  increased, 

parinneyyo  to  be  learnt, 

pahatabbo  to  be  avoided, 

hanabhagiyo  conducive  to  abandonment, 

visesabhiigiyo  conducive  to  superiority, 

duppati  vidho  difficult  to  comprehend, 

nppadetabbo  to  be  accomplished, 

abhinneyyo  to  be  known, 

sacchikatabbo  to  be  realized. 

Of  these  ten,  the  commentary  gives  the  following  explana- 
tions : 

bahukaro  ti  bahiipakaro. 

bhavetabbo  ti  vaddhetabbo. 
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parinfieyyo  ti         tThi  parinnahi  parijanitabbo. 

pahiitabbo  ti  pafaanaaupoasanaya  pajahitabbo. 

h^nabhugiyo  ti       apayagami  parJhanaya  samvattanako. 

viaesabtagiyo  ti     visesagami  viaesaya  aamvattanako. 

duppati  viddho  ti    duppaccakkhakaro. 

uppadetubbo  ti       nippbiidetabbo. 

abkioneyyo  ti  fiataparinAaya  abhijunitabbo. 

aaccbikatabbo  ti     paccakkbam  katabbo. 

Sariputta'a  answer  to  tbe  question,  in  wbich  way  and  by 
what  means  Arhatsbip  and  Nirvana  are  to  be  attained,  is,  by 
the  Nobie  Eightfold  Path. 

In  Saiigiti  Sutta  the  eight  divisions  of  tbe  Path  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  of  tbe  eight  good  practices 
(sammatta),  in  opposition  to  tbe  eight  micehatta  (wrong 
practices) ;  and  in  the  Dasuttara  Sutta  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  the  dharamii  bbavetabbii. 

In  quoting  the  Sangtti  Sutta  and  the  Dasuttara  Sutta,  I 
use  the  abbreviation  San.  8.  for  Sangiti  Sutta,  and  Das.  S. 
for  Dasuttara  Sutta. 

In  the  Mabaaatippatthanasutta  of  the  Digba  Nikaya=the 
Satipatthanasutta  of  the  Majjbimanikjiya  (see  R.  Morris,  in 
his  forthcoming  book  on  tbe  "  Seven  Jewels  of  tbe  Law,"  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  reference),  we  find  tbe  following 
explanation  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  : 

1)  Sammaditthi,  right  views.     These  right  views  concern 
ig,  tbe  origin  of  suffering,  tbe  cessation  of  suffering, 

and  the  path  to  the  cessation  of  suffering.'     They  constitute 

.the  four  great  truths  of  Buddhism,  and  are  enumerated  in 

the  San.  S.  under  the  heading  of  tbe  four  niinoa,  and  in  the 

las.  S.  under  the  heading  of  tbe  four  dhammii  abbinneyya.* 

2)  Sammasankappo,  right  aims :   tbe  aim  of  renouncing 

isammSditthibliikiLhBTe? 

naqi,  dukkhs-samudjiya -flan aril,   dukkha-nirodhe-Boijarii,  dukkha- 

iurodtiK-ganiini}Ti-patipadBytt-fl»(ium — Byan  klio  bhikkhave  Banunadilthi  vuceati. 

'  It  IB  peibaps  vortb  attentiou  that  in  aiiswci  to  the  queetion,  katame  Mttora 

dhmnnift  appadetubbii,  the  Das.   S.  ban  r^tturi  flaijuDi.     Tbera  are,  however, 

IihwrnmB  flatiaiii,  UDvaye  Sanaih,  pa^ricl^hede  fia^rh,  samuttiva  flBnam.  The 
Nmm.  explains  the  fiist  as  knuwledge  of  tha  fonr  paths,  the  second  as  knoTledge 
ti  the  four  trutha,  the  third  aa  knowiolge  of  tbe  nature  of  the  huait  at  oHiers, 
Ike  fourth  m  gooera!  knowledge. 


an 
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tlie  world,  aims  free  from  malice,  aims  free  from  cruelty.^ 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  San.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the 
k  usala-  sankappii . 

3)  Sammavaca,  right  speech :  viz.  to  abstain  from  lying, 
slander,  harsh  language,  frivolous  language.* 

These  constitute  the  ariya  vohara  of  the  San.  S. 

4)  Samroakammanto,  right  conduct :  viz.  to  abstain  from 
destroying  life,  from  taking  what  is  not  given,  and  adultery.' 
I  do  not  find  an  enumeration  of  these  details  either  in  the 
San.  S.  or  in  the  Das.  S. 

5)  Sanimii  ajTvo,  right  livelihood :  who,  having  forsaken 
a  wrong  livelihood,  leads  a  thoroughly  good  life.* 

6)  Sanima  vayamo,  right  exertion.  These  exertions  are  (1) 
to  prevent  sinful  conditions  arising,  (2)  to  put  away  sinful 
states  already  existing,  (3)  to  produce  meritorious  states  not 
yet  in  existence,  and  (4)  to  retain  meritorious  states  already 
in  existence.^  In  the  Sangiti  Sutta  these  exertions  are 
enumerated  under  the  heading  of  the  four  sammappadhana. 

7)  Summii  sati,  right  keeping  in  mind :  keeping  in  mind 
the  impurity  of  the  body,  the  evils  of  the  sensations,  the 
evanescence  of  thought,  the  conditions  of  existence.* 

In  the  San.  S.  these  satis  are  enumerated  under  the  head- 
ing of  the  four  satipatthiluas,  and  in  the  Das.  S.  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  heading  of  the  four  dhamma  bhavetablS. 


*  Katamo  ca  sammusankappo  P  nckkhammasaAkappo,  aTyapadasaiikappo, 
avihiitLsasahkappo.     ayam  bhikkhave  saiumruiaukappo  vuccati. 

'^  Katamuca  Kainmavuca  P  Tnimfivada  vcranianT,  pisunavacaya^,  phanuayaciyi*, 
Mmiphuppalapriya".    Ayam  bhikkhave  sammavaca  vuccati. 

'  Kataitio  ca'i«aniniakanimanto  P  Paiiatipritu  vcrania^l,  adinnadana",  kammeBa- 
inicchricara\     Ayarii  bliikkhavo  Hanmiakammanto  >'uccati. 

*  Kalaino  ca  Hainiuri  ajivoP  Idha  ariya  savako  bhikkhu  mic^ha  ajiTam  pahiya, 
sainnia  fijivcna  jTvikain  kappeti.     Ayam  bhikkhave  samma  ajivo. 

^  Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  Hamma  vayamu  P  Idha,  bhikkhayo,  bhikkhu  annppan* 
iifinam  pripakaiiam  akiisalaiiam  dhammauaTi'i  anuppadaya  chandaih  janeti  raya- 
inati  viriyaiii  arabhati  cittaih  pa^^anhati  padahati,  uppannanaih  papakanadi 
akusalfiiiarii  dhammaiiarii  pahiina  chaiidam  janeti-pe-padahati,  anuppannanaih  kosa- 
Ifinam  dhammaiiani  uppauaya  chandam  janeti-pe-padahati,  kusalaiiaih  dhammanam 
thitiya  aHammoHaya  bliTyyo  bhaviiya  vepullaya  bhavanaya  paripQriyii  chandaih 
jauc'ti  pe  padahati.     Ayam  vuccati  ohikknavc  samma  vavamo. 

^  Katjiinaca  bhikkhave  samma  satiP  Idha,  bhikkave,  buikkhukaye  kayannpaaf 
viliarati  atapi  sampajaiio  satima  Wiicvya  loke  abliijjhadomanassain,  Todanasu* 
vi'danrinupassi  viharati  atapT  \yG  abhijjliadomanaHsaiii,  citte  cittanupaasi  Tiharati 
ataT)!  pc  abhijjhadomanassam,  (IhammtwudhammannpasBi  viharati  atapT  pe  ab- 
hijjiidumuuasiiaui.     Ayam  vuccati  bhikkhave  sammaaatL 
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Sammasamadhi,  right  meditation.  According  to  the  Sati- 
patthanasutta  they  are  the  four  stages  of  Jhaoa  meditation, 
through  which  gradually  the  believer's  mind  is  purged  from 
all  earthly  emotions.^  In  the  San.  S.  they  are  referred  to 
under  the  heading  of  the  four  jhana  (cf.  Rhys  Davids' 
"Buddhism,"  p.  175). 

Thus  far  the  Eightfold  Path. 

It  seems  expedient  to  settle  first  the  question  about  the 
means  to  attain  Nirvana.  The  author  of  the  Asahkhata- 
samyuttaih  follows  a  numerical  order  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion by  what  ways  and  means  Nirvana  is  to  be  attained.  He 
begins  with  one  law,  then  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  and 
eight.  Therewith  he  concludes  the  first  chapter,  which  in 
the  Burmese  copy  ends  with  **  Nibbanasamyuttasa  pathamo 
vaggo,"  whilst  the  Singhalese  copies  only  have  pathamo  vaggo. 

In  the  second  chapter  we  have  the  full  text  of  the  laws 
referred  to  in  the  first  chapter. 

KdyagatdsatL  This  is  the  dhammo  bhavetabbo  of  the 
Das.  S.  It  has,  according  to  the  commentary  Sumangala 
Vilasinl,  where  a  lengthy  description  is  given,  the  same 
meaning  as  kayanupassana,  and  is  thus  the  first  of  the 
satipatthanas.^ 

Samalho  ca  vipassanaca,  and  the  three  Samadhi,  are  re- 
spectively the  two  and  three  dhamma  bhavetabba  of  the 
Das.  S.     They  are  likewise  enumerated  in  the  San.  S. 

In  the  same  way  the  four  Satipatthanas,  the  seven  boj- 
jhangas,  and  the  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  are  enumerated 
under  the  heading  of  the  dhamma  bhavetabba. 

The  full  text  of  the  seven  bojjhahgas,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
second  chapter,  agrees  with  the  bhavanapadhanam  of  the 
San.  S. 

*  Katamaca  bhikkhare  sammasamadhi  ?  Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vivicc*  eva 
kamelii  vivicca  akusalehi  dhammehi  savitakkam  savicaram  vivekajam  pitisukham 
patiiamaijhanam  upasainpaija  viharati ;  vitakka  vicuranain  Yupasama  ajjhattam 
sampasadanam  cetaso  ekodibhayam  avitakkam  avicaram  samadhi  jam  pitisukham 
dutiyajjhanam  npasampajja  viharati,  pTtiya  ca  viraga  upekhako  ca  viharati  sato 
sampajano  sukham  ca  Kayena  patisaihvedeti  yam  tain  ariya  acikkhanti  upekkhako 
satima  sukhaviharf  ti  tatiyaj jhanaih  upasampajja  viharati ;  sukhassa  ca  pahana 
dukkhaasa  ca  pahana  pubbe  ca  somanassadomanassanam  atthagama  addukkham 
asakham  Q^khasatiparisuddhim  catutthaj jhanaih  upasampajja  viharati. 

'  Cf.  Childere,  467 ;  also  Dhanimpadarii,  299. 
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Neither  the  sammappadhanas,  nor  the  iddhipadas,  nor  the 
pancindriyanis,  nor  the  pailcabalanis  are  mentioned  in  the 
Das.  S. 

Of  the  sammappadhanas  we  have  the  full  text  in  the 
second  chapter,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
same  text  as  that  of  the  sammavayamo  of  the  Eightfold 
Path. 

The  text  of  the  iddhipadas  agrees  likewise  with  that  given 
in  the  San.  S. 

The  five  indriyas  and  the  five  balas  consist  of  the  same 
details,  and  differ  only  in  name.^ 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  Noble  Eightfold  Path  D.  omits 
the  sammavayamo  and  sammsisamadhi.  That  is  most  pro- 
bably a  mere  blunder  of  the  copyist,  though  we  have  the  full 
text  of  the  sammavayamo  in  the  enumeration  of  the  sam- 
mappadhanas. 

The  end  of  the  Asankhatasamyuttam  forms  an  enumeration 
of  different  expressions  for  Nirvana. 

Ph.  repeats  after  every  new  word  the  first  question  with 
pe.  D.,  without  repeating  the  question,  puts  pe  after  tarn 
sunatha.  The  meaning  of  both  these  *  pe '  seems  to  be  the 
same,  viz.  that  the  series  of  answers  given  in  the  first  part 
ought  to  be  understood  after  every  one  of  the  following. 

The  words  given  for  Nirvana  occur  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Abhidhanappadlpika.  I  annex  a  list  of  those  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Abh.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Abh.  which  do 
not  occur  in  our  sutta. 

D'Alwis,  in  his  Buddhist  Nirvana,  has  tried  to  etymologise 
these  words  in  favour  of  his  theory  of  annihilation.  With 
what  result  every  one  knows. 

Not  in  the  Asankhatasamyuttam  are:  mokkho,  nirodhoi 
ariipaih,  akataiii,  apalokitam,  akkharam,  dukkhakkhayo, 
vivattam,  kevalaih,  apavaggo,  accutam,  padaih,  yogakkhemo, 
santi,  visuddhi,  vimutti,  asankhatadhatu,  nibbuttL 

Not  in  the  Abhidhanappadlpika  are :  ajjaram,  apalokam, 
nippapam,  acchariyam,  abbhutam,  anitikadhammo. 

^  liliys  Davids,  Book  of  the  Great  Decease,  62. 
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<  have  now  to  regard  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Jambhukhadakasamyuttaih.  Not  having  bad  at  my  diaposal 
a  commentary,'  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  give  another 
explanation  than  that  furnished  by  the  text. 

The  6r9t  three  paragraphs  have  been  amply  diacnsBed  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

From  §§  8  to  16  we  have  an  enumeration  of  different  things 
regarded  as  evils,  to  get  rid  of  which  Silriputta  recommends 
the  Noble  Eightfold  Path. 

The  three  vedanas  mentioned  in  §  8  are  referred  to  in  the 
Das.  S.  as  the  three  dhamma  pariflfieyya.  They  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  San.  S. 

§  9  enumerates  three  asava,  viz.  kama,  bhava,  avijja.  That 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  San.  S.  The  Mahaparinib- 
banasutta,  as  well  as  Hardy  (Manual)  and  Hbys  Davids 
(Buddhism,  p.  120),  give  four,  adding  dittbi. 

§  10.  Avijjii,  ignorance  aa  to  the  four  great  truths  of 
Buddhism  ;  suffering,  the  cause  of  suffering,  the  cessation  of 
suffering,  the  path  leading  to  the  cessation  of  suffering. 

§  11,  Tanha,  craving.  Besides  those  named  in  this  autta, 
San.  S.  enumerates  kiima",  riipa",  artipa",  and  riipa°,  arupa", 
nirodha°.  Das.  S.  calls  the  three  tanhas  named  in  our  sutta 
the  three  dhamma  pahiitabha. 

§  1^.  Ogho,  flood.  The  same  as  in  the  San.  S.  They  are 
enumerated  in  the  Das.  S.  under  the  heading  of  the  four 
dhamma  pahatabbiL 

§  13.  Upadanaiii,  attachment.  The  same  as  in  the  San.  S. ; 
they  are  not  enumerated  in  the  Das.  S.  The  commentary 
Sumangala  Vilasinl  agrees  with  the  explanation  given,  in 
Childers,  S.V. 

S  14.  Bhavo.     The  three  bhavas  are,   according  to  the 

Sumangala  YilusinI,  the  same  as  the  three  dhiitus,  which  are 

explained  by  the  commentary  to  signify  the  existence  in  one 

_^tbe  sattalokas.     In  tbe  Bas.  S.  the  dhatus  are  enumerated 

B  the  dhamma  abhinfieyyu. 

'  I  may  ramarii  here,  that  a  Taniour  MS.  in  the  lodia  Office  Libnuy,  lehich 
jpis  on  the  ouUide  the  title  Samyutta  Nikaja  at{htikathu,  ooaliuiis  tha  oom- 
■itai7  OD  the  Afiguttara  Nikaja. 
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§  15.  Dukkham,  suffering.  Instead  of  ^'samsara  dukkha- 
ta/'  San.  S.  as  well  as  the  commentaryy  read  ^'sankhara- 
dukkhata " ;  and  so  also  Netti  Pakarana,  quoted  by  Alwis 
(Introd.  108).  In  Dh.  203  we  read:  jighaccha  parama  roga, 
sahkhilra  parama  dukkha. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  agreement  of  the  Sinhalese  and 
Burmese  MSS.,  that  would  seem  sufficient  reason  to  alter  the 
reading  of  Jamb.  S.  The  reading,  however,  is  quite  intel- 
ligible. 

Sakkayo,  individuality.  Under  Sakkayo  Sariputta  enume- 
rates the  five  upadanakkhandha.  The  explanation  Childers 
gives  in  his  dictionary  agrees  with  that  given  in  the 
Visuddhi  Magga,  to  which  the  Sumangala  Yilasinl  refers. 
In  the  Das.  S.  they  are  enumerated  under  the  heading  of 
the  dhamma  pariftneyya. 

1)  Jambukhadakasamyuttam. 

Ekaih  samayam  ayasma  Siiriputto  Magadhesu  viharati 
Nulakagamuke.^  Atha  kho  Jambukhitdako  paribbajako 
yen'  ayasma  Siiriputto  ten'  upasankami  upasankamitva 
iiyasmata  Sariputtena  saddhim  sammodi  sammodaniyam' 
kathaiii  sarunlyaih  vltisuretva,  ekamantaih  nisidi,  ekaman- 
taiii  nisinno  kho  Jambukhadako  paribbajako  ayasmantam 
Sariputtaiii  etad  avoca  :  (1) 

"  Nibbanam  nibbanan  ti  avuso  Sariputta  vuccati." 

"  Kataman  nu  kho  avuso  nibbanan  ti  P  " 

'*  *  Yo  kho  avuso  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo — 
idarii  vuccati  nibbanan  ti.'  " 

**  *  Atthi  pan'  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  nibba- 
nassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.'  " 

**  Atthi  kho  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  nibbanassa 
sacchikriyaya  ti. — Katamo  pan'  avuso  maggo,  katama  pati- 
pada etassa  nibbiinassa  sacchikriyaya  ti  P  " 

^' '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
nibbiinassa  sacchikriyaya:  ^  seyyathldam:  sammaditthi, 


1  S.  Nfilnpamako.  '  S.  f>aminodim3rarii. 

*  S.  saccliikiriyavn,  nml  throur;hoat.     Ph.  reads  sometimes'  saccha**  instead  of 
sncclii ;    but  that  tjcing  only  thu  exception,  I  hare  adopted  the  reading  sacchi* 


throughout. 
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masankappo,  8amiiiavaca,sammakammanto,  sammaajivo,  sam- 
inavayamo,  samma  sati,  samma  samadhi. — ayam  kho  avuso 
maggo,  ayam  patipadii  etassa  nibbanassa  ^  sacchikriyaya  ti.'  " 
^'Bhaddako,  avuso,  maggo,  bhaddika  patipada^  etassa 
nibbanassa  sacchikriyaya,  alanca  pan'  avuso  Sariputta  appam- 
madaya  ti  (2). 

"  Arahattam  pe  kataman  pe/* 

"  *  Yo  kho  avuso  ragakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo. 
idam  pe.     Atthi  pe.'  " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe.     katamo  pan'  avuso  pe." 
"  *  Ayam    eva    avuso    ariyo    atthangiko    maggo    etassa 
arahattassa  sacchikriyaya :    seyyathidam  :     sammaditthi  pe 
sammasamadhi.     Ayam  kho  pe.'  " 

"  Bhaddako  avuso  pe  appamadaya  ti."  (3) 
"  Ko  ^  nu  kho,  avuso  Sariputto,  lokedhammavadino  P  " 
"  Ke  lokesuppatippannii  ?  ke  lokesukata  *  ti  P  " 
"  *  Ye  kho  avuso  raga  ^  pahanaya,  dhammam  desenti,  dosa 
pahanaya,   dhammam  desenti,    moha    pahanaya,   dhammam 
desenti,  ke  lohedhammavadino.     Ye  kho  avuso  raga  paha- 
naya patipanna,  dosappahanaya  patipanna  moha  pahanaya 
patipanna   te    lokesuppatipanna.      Yesam   kho   avuso  rago 
pahino,  ucchinna^  mulo,  tala-vatthukato,  anabhavam^  kato 
ayatim®  anuppada  ^-dhammo ;    doso  pahino  ucchinna-mulo, 
tala-vatthukato,  anabhiivah  kato  ayatimanuppada-dhammo ; 
moho  pahino  ucchinna  mulo-talavatthukato,  anabhava-kato 
ayati-anuppada-dhammo   te   lokesukatati.^^  —  Atthi  ^^   avuso 
maggo,  atthi  patipada  etassa  ragassa  dosassa  mohassa  paha- 
naya ti.' " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.     Katamo  pe  pahanaya  ti  P  " 
"  *  Ayam   eva    kho   avuso   ariyo   atthangiko    maggo    pe 

^  S.  repeats  by  mistake  patipadd  etassa. 
'  S.  omits  bhaddika  patipaida. 
»  S.  kho. 

*  S.  lokesugatati. 

^  S.  constnies  pajahatiti  throughout  with  the  genitive  thus:  dosassa  pahanaya, 
mohassa". 
^  Ph.  acchinna. 
''  S.  anabhava. 
®  Ph.  never  writes  the  ace.  of  nouns  in  i^  im. 

•  Ph.,  by  mistake,  anupuppada. 
^^  S.  lokesugatati. 

^^  S.  adds  pana. 
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pahanaya  seyyathidam :    sammaditthi  pe  sammasamftdhi. — 
Ayaih  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.'  ** 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti  "  (4). 

^'  Ximatthiyam  avuso  Sariputta  samane  Gotame  ^  brahma- 
cariyam  vussatl  ti." 

^' '  Dukkhassa  kho  avuso  parinnattham^  Bhagavati  brahma- 
cariyam  vussatl  ti. — Atthi  pan'  avuso  maggo,  atthi  patipada 
etassa  dukkhassa^  pariufmya  ti.'  " 

''Atthi  kho  avuso  maggo^  atthi ^  patipada  etassa  dukkhassa 
pariunaya  ti.     katamo  pe  pariililaya  ti/' 

" '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa  pe 
parinuaya:  seyyathidam^  sammaditthi  pe  sammasamadhL— 
Ayam  kho  pe  parinnaya  ti.*  " — 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti "  (5). 

'' Assasapatto  pe  vuccati.  Kittavata  nu  kho  avuso  Sari- 
putta ^  assasapatto  hoti  ti." 

''  '  Yato  kho  avuso  bhikkhu  phassayatananam  samuda- 
yauca,  atthagamanca,  assadafica,  adinayailcay  nissaranafica 
yathabhutaiii  pajanati,  cttava  kho  avuso  assasapatto  hot!  ti. 
— Atthi  pe  assasassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.'  " 

''  Atthi  pe  sacchikriyaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  assasassa  sacchi- 
kriyaya ti." 

'' '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etassa 
assasassa^  saccliikriyaya.  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi. 
Ayam  pe  sacchikriyiiya  ti.'  " 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya®  ti  "  (6). 

"  Paramassasapatto  paramassasapatto  ^  ti  pe  vuccati. 
Kittiivatta  nu  kho  pe  hotI  ti." 

"'Yato  kho  avuso ^^  bhikkhu  channam  phassayatanftnam 
samudayanca,   atthagamanca,  assadailcay  adinava&ca,   nissa- 

^  S.  Samano  Gotiimo,  Ph.  samano  Gotamo. 
'  8.  pariililiitha. 
^  S.  putikkliassa. 

*  S.  ayaiii. 

^  S.  repeats  from  sc}7atliidaiii  until  the  end.    Instead  of  BeyyBthldadi  it  ntdi 
assosapatbidarii. 

•  S.  omit*j  Sariputta. 
'  S.  etassa  sasya. 

**  S.  appadiiya  ti. 
^  S.  paripaAsusapatto. 
'0  S.  omitd  a\'usu. 
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ranaiica,  yathsbhutam  viditva  anupada  vimutto  hoti— etta- 
yata  kho  avuso  paramassasaplatto.  Atthi  pan'  avuso  pe  para* 
mass^assa  sacchikriyaya  ti/ '' 

**  Atthi  kho  avuso  pe  sacchikiriyaya  ti.  Xatamo^  pe  sacchi- 
kriyaya ti. 

"  *  Ayam  eva  pe  sacchikriyaya  seyyathidam  pe  samma- 
samadhi.     Ayam  kho  pe  paramassassa  sacchikriyaya  ti.'  " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamSdaya  ti "  (7). 

"Vedana  vedana  ti  pe  vuccati.  Katama  nu  kho  avuso 
vedana  ti  ?  " 

" '  Tisso  ima  avuso  vedana.'  " 

"  Katama  tisso  ?  *'  ^ 

''  '  Sukhavedana,  dukkhavedana,  adukhamasukhavedana. 
Ima  kho  avuso  tisso  vedana,  tisso  [vedana  ti.^  Atthi  pana 
'vuso  pe  etasam  tissannaih  *  vedananam  pariufiaya  ti.'  " 

"Atthi  kho  pe  parifinaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  parifiiiaya 
tiP" 

"  *  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthahgiko  maggo  pe 
parifinaya :  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe 
pannnaya  ti. 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (8). 

"  Asavo  pe  vuccati.     Xatama  pe  asavo  ti." 

*  "  Tayo'me  avuso  asava :  kamasavo,  bhavasavo,  avijjasavo. 
Ime  kho  avuso  tayo  asava  ti.  Atthi  pan'  avuso  pe  etesam 
asavanam  pahauaya  ti.' " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanava  ti.  Katamo  pan'  avuso  pe  paha- 
nayati." 

" '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  paha- 
naya  :  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe  paha- 
naya  ti.' " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (9). 

"  Avijja  pe  vuccati.     Katama  pe  avijja  ti  ?  " 

" '  Yam  ^  kho  avuso  dukkhe  annanaih,  dukkhaih  samudaye 
anfianam,  dukkhanirodhe  annanam,  dukkhanirodhagaminiya- 

*  S.  kamo. 

'  S.  OBfiits  the  question. 

*  S.  omits  t.  V.  ti. 

*  S.  always  without  the  numeral. 
'  S.  ayam. 

VOL.  XII.— [kew  series]  38 
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patipada  aiiuanam — ayam  vuccat'  rvubo  avijja  ti.^      Atthi 
pana  *vuso  pe  etissa  avijjaya  pahanaya  ti/  ** 

"  Atth'  iivuso  ^  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pan'  avuao  pe 
pahanaya  ti." 

*' '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe 
pahanaya  seyyathldam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  pe  paha- 
niiva  ti/  " 

''  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti  *'  (10). 
**  Tanha  pe  Tuccati.     Katama  pe  tanha  ti  P  " 
'* '  Tisso  ima  avuso  tanha:  kamatanha,  bhaYata^ha^  yibha- 
yatanha.     Ima  kho  avuso  tisso  tanha  ti.     Atthi  pana  pe 
tanhanam  pahanaya  ti.' " 

''  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.     Katamo  pe  pahftnaya  ti  P  '* 
'^ '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  paha- 
naya ti  8ey3'^athldam :    pe   sammasamadhL      Ayam  kho  pe 
pahanaya  ti.' " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti**  (11). 
"  Ogho  pe  vuccati.     Katama  nu  pe  ogho  ti.** 
" '  Cattaro  'me  avuso  ogha . '  kamogho,  bhavogho,  ditth- 
ogho,  avijjogho.     Ime  kho  avuso  cattaro  ogha  tL    Atthi  pana 
pe  etesam  oghanam  pahanaya  ti.'  '* 

''  Atthi  kho  ^  pe  pahanaya  ti.  Katamo  pe  oghanam  paha- 
naya ti." 

**  'Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo ^  atthangiko  maggo  pe  paha- 
naya seyyathldam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe  paha- 
naya ti.' " 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (12), 
"  Upadanam  pe  vuccati.     Kataman  pe  upftdftnan  tL** 
"  '  Gattar'  imani  iivuso  upadanani :  kftmupadanam,  ditthu- 
padanam,  sllabbatupadanam,  attavadupadanam :    imani  kho 
iivuso  cattari  upadanani  ti. — Atthi  pe  upad&nanam  pahana- 
yfi  ti.' " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.    Katamo  pe  pahanaya  ti  P  ** 
" '  Ayaiii  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pahanaya 
scyyathldaih  pe  sammiisamadhi.   Ayam  kho  pe  pahanaya  ti.' " 
"  Bhaddako  pc  appamadaya  ti "  (13). 

^  S.  tivijjutittha.  ^  Atthi  kho  utuao.  *  S.  ogho  ti. 

*  iS.  ouiits  kho.  ^  Vh.  omitB  ariyo. 
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"  Bhavo  pe  vaccati.     Katamo  pe  bhavo  ti  P  " 

"  '  Tayo  'me  uvuso  bhavu  : '  kamabhavo,  riipabhavo,  arupa- 
bhavo,  Irae  kho  avuso  layo  bhava  ti. — Atthi  panS  po 
etesarii  bhavanam  parinnaya  ti.'  " 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  parififiiiya  ti.     Katamo  pe  parififiLiya  tiP" 

" '  Ayam  eva  kho  avuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  etesaih 
bhavanam  parirlniiya'  seyyathidam  pe  sammasamadhi. 
Ayam  kbo  pari  n  nay  a  ti.'  " 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (14). 

"  Dukkham  pe  vuccati.     Kataman  pe  dukkhan  ti  ?  " 

"  '  Tisso  ima  avuso  dukkhata  :  dukkha  dukkhatii,  Hamsara 
dukkbata,  viparinama  dukkhata  :  ima  kho  avuso  tieso ' 
dukkhaia  ti.     Atthi  pana  pe  dukkhatanam  pariBniiya  ti.' " 

"  Atth'  avuso  *  maggo  pe  etasam  *  dukkhatanam  pariflilaya 
ti.     Katamo  pe  parirlnilya  ti." 

'"Ayam  eva  kho  uvuso  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  pe  pa- 
riiiiiaya  aeyyathidara  pe  aammasamadhi.' " 

"Bhaddako  pe  appamadaya  ti"  (15). 

"  Sakkiiyo  pe  vuccati.     Katamo  pe  aakkSyo  ti  ?  "  (15). 

Pafic'  ime  avuso  upadjinakkhanciasakkayo  vutto  Bhagavatii 
seyyathTdam  :  rupupadana-kkhandho,  vedanupadana-kklian- 
dbo,  saiiBupadJina-  kkhandho,  sankhSrupadana  -  kkbandho, 
viniiiluupEiduiia-kkhaudho  :  ime  kho  avuso  paAcupudana- 
kkhandhii  sakkayo  vutto  Bhagavata  ti.  Atthi  pauti  'pe 
etassa  sakkiiyassa  parifinayil  li.'" 

"  Atthi  kho  pe  pariiiiiayu  ti.  Katamo  panil  pe  parififiaya 
ti?" 

"  'Ayam  eva  kho  avuao  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  po 
paniinaya.  seyyathldam  pe  sammasamadhi.  Ayam  kho  pe 
parinnaya  ti.'  " 

"  Bhaddako  pe  appamiidaya  ti  "  (16). 

"Kin  nu  kho  avuso  Sariputta  imasmiifa^  dhammaviDaye 
dukkaran  ti  ?  " 


^1' 


writes  three  dmes  instvad  oE  bhdTiiiiani  bhngaiSnani :  once  the  i 
tho  form  bliagaviiniuu  iu  bhuvaiiaa,  but  afterwaids  restone  the  gB. 
S.  piu-iilfiuya  ti. 


t£  neorljr  always  tlic  in  after  i. 
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" '  Pabbajja  kho  ^  avuso  imasmim  dhammavinaye  dukka- 
ran«ti.'" 

"  Pabbajitena  pana  avuso  kim  dukkaran  ti  P  '* 
"  *  Pabbajitena  kho  avuso  abhirati  dukkara  ti/  " 
''  Abhiratena  pan'  avuso  Sariputta  kim  dukkaran  ti  P  '* 
'^ '  Abhiratena    kho    avuso    dhammanudhamma-patipatti 
dukkaniti/  " 

''Kim  va  dram  pan'  avuso  dhammanudhamma-patipanno 
bhikkhu  araham  assati." 

" '  Na  dram  ftvuso  ti ' "  (17).— 

Jambukhadakasamy  uttam.' 
Tass'  uddanam:  Nibbanam  arahattanca  sacchikriySya  te 
ubho,  dhammavadlpahan^ya,  pariiina^  dukkhavatthukam;' 
assaso  paramassaso  puna  sacchikiriyaya  ^  te  ubho  vedana ; 
asavena  ca  ^  avijja  tanha  oghaca,^  upadanam  '  bhavenaca, 
dukkhanca  vutto  sakkuyo  imasmim  dhammavinaye  dukka- 
ran ti. — 


2)  Samandakasamtuttam. 

Ekaih  samayam  ayasma  Sariputto  Yajjlsu  viharati,  XJkka- 
velaya  ^^  Gangjiya  nadiya^^  tire.  Atha|kho  Samandako'^  parib- 
bajakoyen  ayasma  Suriputto  ten'  upasamkami  upasamkamitva 
ayasmata  Sariputtena  saddhim  sammodi^^  Bammodaniyam 
katham  saranlyam  vitisaretva  ekamantam  nisTdi  ekamantam 
uisinno  ^^  kho  Samandako  ^^  paribbajako  ayasmantam  Siri- 
puttam  etad  avoca  (1)  : 

^  S.  pabbakho,  Ph.  pabajuno.     I  hare  corrected  the  reading  of  the  MS. 
a?"i.)rdin^  to  the  Samandaka  samjiittam. 
•-*  S.  dukkara  ti. 
'  Ph.  Jambokhataka. 

*  S.  pariMaya. 
^  vatthuku. 

*  sacchikiriya  Ph. 
f  uNavo. 

B  S.  omits  ca. 

*  S.  upudriniaiica  paiScaman  pahanatthaya  kathita  Saripattena  jathmS  bbarv 
dukkhaflca  sakkavo  parifiilutiti  vuccati. 

"'  Ukkavelayam. 

*'  nadl. 

1-  S.  Saniaficakaiiiparibblko.    S.  always  reads  Samaiico  instead  of  Sama^j*^* 

"  S.  Ninno  kho. 

^'  S.  amaficakani. 
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Then  follow  tbe  2iid  and  17th  division  of  the  Jambukba- 
daka  Bamyattam. 

Samandaka  satnyuttam  s;imattaiii. 
Furiinakasadisam '  uddunam. 


3)  Arankhatasamvuttam. 

Aaankliatanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami. 

AsaDkhatagamifica  maggaih — taiii  Himatba. 

Eatamaiica  '  bbikkbave  asaiikhataih  ?  Yo  bbikkhave  I 
ragakkbayo,  dosakkbayo  mohakkbayo  —  idam  Tuccati  bhi>l 
kkbave  aBankhatam  (1). 

Katamo  ua  bbikkbave  asankhatagumlmaggo  P  Eayagata-' 
Bati.     Ayaiii  vuccati  bbikkbave  aaankbatagami  maggo  (2). 

Iti  kbo  bbikkbave  desitam  vo   maya  aeankbatam  desito  I 
aeaiikbatagami  maggo  yam  bbikkbave  sattbitra '  kara^iyatii 
^vakiinaiii    hitesiDJi  *    anukampakeDa    aoukampaih    upadiiya 
katam  vo  tarn  mayii,    Eliiai  bhikkhave'  rukkhamulani  etani 
suiinagarani  jhayatha,  bbikkbave,  mupamiidattha  ma  pacchii  i 
Tippatisarino  abuvattha  —  ayam   kbo   aiiihakam   anusaBant  I 
ti  (3).'  ^ 

Asankbatafica  pe  maggam  tarn  9ui^atba. 

Katamafica  bbikkbave  asaiikhatam  P  Yo  bbikkbave 
rtigakkhayo,  doaa"  moba". — Idam  vuccati  asankhatam  {4). 

Kataino  ca  bbikkbave  asahkhatagamimaggo  P  Samatho  ca 
Tipaasaniica.     Ayaiii  vuccati  asaiikbatagami  maggo  (5). 

Iti  kko  bbikkbave  desitam  vo  maya  asaiikhatam  pe  ayara 
Tkho*  aihhakam  anusiisani  ti  (6). 

Asarikbataiica  pe  maggam  tarn  suniitba. 

Eatamaiica  bbikkbave  asankhatam  ?     Yo  pe  (7). 

Eatamo  ca  bbikkbave  asankbatagami  maggo  ? 

Savitakka'  eaviciiro  samadbi  viF  *  avitakka^  avictiramatto* 
■amiidhi,  avitakko  avicaro  samadbi, — Ayam  pe  ti  (8). 

Eatamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 
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Sufiuato  samiidhi,  animitto  samadhi,  appanihito  ^  samadhi. 
Ayarii  pe  ti  (9). 

Katarao  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Cattaro  satipatthana.     ayam  ye  ti  (10). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Cattaro  samraappadhana.     ayam  pe  ti  (11). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  ? 

Cattaro  iddhipada.     ayam  pe  ti  (12). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Pancindriyani.     ayam  pe  ti  (13). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Pafica  balani.     ayam  pe  ti  (14). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Satta  bojjhahga.     ayam  pe  ti  (15). 

Katamo  ca  pe  maggo  P 

Ariyo  atthahgiko  maggo.     ayam  pe  ti  (16). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  anusasanl  ti  (17). 

Nibbanasaihyuttassa  ^  pathamo  vaggo. 

Tass'  uddanam  :  kayo  samatto  vitakko  suunata'  sati- 
patthana sammappadhanailca  iddhipada  indriyabala  bojjhango 
maggena  eta  dasamam.^ 

Asankhatanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  asankhatagamiuca 
maggam  tan  suhiitha. 

Katamaiica  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  nlgakkhayo,  dosakkhayo,  mohakkhayo — 
Idam  vuccati  bhikkhave  asankhatam  (18). 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asahkhatagami  maggo  P 

Samatho  ayaih  vuccati  bhikkhave  aaankhatagamt 
maggo  (19). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  anusasaniti  (20). 

Asankhatanca  vo  pe  maggaih  ^  tarn  sunatha. 

Katamaiica  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo,  dosa^,  moha°.  Ayam*  pe 
asankhatam  (21). 

1  D.  S.  n\ 

*  D.  S.  omita  Nibhunasamyuttossa. 

3  D.  S.  Kuyusamadliisu  saritakko  8uii2ato. 

*  D.  S.  iiLHtoud  of  etudasamam  satt'  uddanam  TUCcatL 
^  D.  mam  tarn. 

0  D.  idam. 
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Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  asahkhatagami  maggo  P 

Vipassana  ayam  pe  (22). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  pe  anusasantti  (23). 

Katamo  ca  pe. 

Savitakko  savicaro  samadhi  ayam  pe  (24). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Avitakko  avicaramatto  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (25). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Avitakko  avicaro  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (26). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Sunnato  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (27). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Animitto  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (28). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Appanihito  samadhi.     Ayam  pe  (29). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  kaye  kayanupassi  viharati  atapi 
sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam.  Ayam 
pe  (30). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vedanasu  vedananupassi  pe 
abhijjhadomanassam.     Ayam  pe  (31). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  citte  cittanupassi  pe  abhijjha- 
domanassam.    Ayam  pe  (32). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  dhammesu  dhamm&nupassl  pe 
abhijjhadomanassam.     Ayam  pe  (33). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  anuppannanam  papakanam 
akusalanaih  dhammanam  anuppadiiya  chandam  janeti  vaya- 
mati  viriyam  arabhati  cittam  pagganhati  padahati.^  Ayam 
pe  (34). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  uppannanam  papakanam  akusalanam 
dhammanam  pahanaya  pe  padahati.^     Ayam  pe  (35). 

*  D.  pajahati,  and  thus  always. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  anuppannanam  kusalanam 
dhammanam  uppadaya  pe  padahati.^     Ayam  pe  (36). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  uppannanaih  kusalanam  dhamma- 
nam thitiya  asammosaya  ^  bhiyyo  bhavaya  yephullaya  bhava- 
naya  puripuriya^  chandam  pe  padahatL^     Ayam  pe  (37). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriya  samadhi  padhana  sankbara 
samannagatam  iddhipadam  bhaveti.     Ayam  pe  (38). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  citta  samadhi  padhana  sankhara 
samannagatam  iddhipadam  bhaveti.     Ayam  pe  (39). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  vimaihsasamadhi  padhana  sau- 
khara  samannagatam  iddhipadam  bhaveti.^     Ayam  pe  (40). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha,  bhikkhave,  bhikkhu  saddhindriyam  bhaveti,  yiveka 
nissitam  viraga  nissitam  nirodha  nissitam  vosagga  parinamim. 
Ayam  pe  (41). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriyindriyam  bhaveti  yiveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (42). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  satindriyam  bhaveti  viyeka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (43). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhindriyam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (44). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  panuindriyam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (45). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  saddhabalaih  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (46). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

*  D.  pajahati,  and  thus  alwayi. 

2  D.  adds  ti. 

^  I),  omits  paripnriyfi. 

^  I'h.  omitti  clianduiiamudhi  padhfioa. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  yiriyabalam  bhaveti  yiveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (47) 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sati^balam  bhaveti  viveka 
nissitam  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (48). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhi^  balam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (49). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  paiiuabalam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (50). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sati  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (51). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  viriya  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (52). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  dhammavicaya  sambojjhangam 
bhaveti  viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe. 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  pitisambojjhangam  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (53). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  passadhi  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (54). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samadhi  sambojjhangam  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (55). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  upekhasambojjhangaih  bhaveti 
viveka  pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (56). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammaditthim  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (57). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

^  D.  samotini.  *  D.  samudhiin. 
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Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammasankappaih  bhaveti  yiveka 
pe  parinamiih.     Ayaih  pe  (58). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammavacam  bhaveti  yiveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe. 

Katano  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samTnakammantaih  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  pariniimiiii.     Ayam  pe  (59). 

Katamo  ca  pe  ? 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  samma  ajivam  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (60), 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammavayamam^  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (61). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammasatim  bhaveti  viveka  pe 
parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (62). 

Katamo  ca  pe  P 

Idha  bhikkhave  bhikkhu  sammasamadhim  ^  bhaveti  viveka 
pe  parinamim.     Ayam  pe  (63). 

Asankhatanca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  asankhatagaminca 
maggam  taiii  suniitha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  asankhatam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  riigakkhayo,  do8a°,  moha°. — ^Idam  vuccati 
bhikkhave  asankhatam  (64). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitan  vo  maya  asankhatam  pe 
Anatauca  ^  vo  bhikkhave  desissami,  anatagaminca  '  maggam 
tarn  suniitha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  anatam  P     pe  (65). 

Yatha  asankhatam  tatha  vittharetabbam. 
Anasavauca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  anasavagamiiiea  maggam 
Saccauca  sacca 

Piiraiica  para 

Nipunauca  nipuna 

Sududdasailca  sududdasa 


^  D.  omitfl  Rammuvuyamam. 

'  D.  oiiiitd  sammasamudhiih.  '  D.  antafica  pe. 
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Ajjaranca 
Dhuvanca 

ajjara 
dhuva 

Apalokanca 
Anidassananca 

apaloka 
anidassana 

Nippapancaca 
Santanca 

nippapanca 
santa 

Amatanca 

amata 

Panltanca 
Siyanca 

panlta 
siva 

Xhemanca 

khema 

Tanhakkhayafica 

Acchariyanca 

Abbhutanca 

tanhakkhaya 

acchariya 

abbhuta 

Anitikanca 

anitika 

Anitikadh  ammanca 

anitikadhamman 

Nibbananca 

nibbana 

Abyapajjhanca 

Viraganca 

Suddhinca 

abyapajjha 

viraga 

suddhi 

Muttinca 

mutti 

Analayanca 
Dipanca  ^ 
Lenanca  ^ 

analaya 
dipagaminca 
leiia  ^ 

Tananca  ^ 

tana^ 

Sarananca 

• 

sarana  (66). 

Parayananca  vo  bhikkhave  desissami  parayanagaminca 
xnaggaih  taiii  sunatha. 

Katamanca  bhikkhave  parayanam  P 

Yo  bhikkhave  ragakkhayo  dosakkhayo  mohakkhayo— idam 
vuccati  bhikkhave  parayanam. 

Katamo  ca  bhikkhave  parayanagami  maggo  ? 

Xayagata-sati.  Ayaih  vuccati  bhikkhave  parayanigami 
maggo  (67). 

Iti  kho  bhikkhave  desitam  vo  maya  parayanam^  desito 
parayanagami  maggo  yamhi  pe  ahuvattha.  Ayaih  vo  amha- 
kam  anusasant  ti. 


1  D.  adds  before  Dfpaiica  pe  Ayam  kho  amhukam  anusasaniti. 
^  D.  lenanca  pe.  ■*  D.  Tanafica. 
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Yatha  asankhatam  tatha  yittharetabbani  (68). 

Tatr'  uddanaih. 
Asankhatam  antam  anasayam.^ 
Saccaih  param  nipunam  sududdasam. 

ajjarantam  dhuyam  apalokanam. 

ani(ti^)ssanam  ^  nippapaiica  santam. 

Amatam  panltam  ^  siyauca  khemaiii. 

Tanhakkhayo  acchariyafica  abbhutam. 

anitikam  anltikadhammo. 

nibbanam  etaih  sugatena  desitam. 

Abyapajjho  *  yirago  ca.^ 

suddhi  mutti  analayo. 

dipam  ^  Icnauca  tanauca. 

saranauca  parayanan  ti  J 

Asankhata  samyuttam.^ 

'  D.  anusavo. 

*  Ph.  omits  da. 

*  l*h.  pai^itaiica. 

*  D.  avyapnjjho,  Ph.  twice  abyapajjo. 

*  D.  viraga  ti. 

*  D.  dlpo. 

^  D.  parayanaficuti. 
8  D.  addtf  samattaiiu 
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BepOTt  ISBO,  It 
Adamt),   Piof.,   letter    from,    to   Hr. 

RedhouM,  329-330 
Adjectir«B,  in  Guuriim  and  Ronmnce, 

account  of,  344-S 
Adierba,  in  GBUrian  and  Komance,  in 

some    cases    preserved,    ia    others 

formed  from    the   oblique  cases  of 

mbetantive),  361 
Africa.  woHca  reluting  to  the  languages 

of,  Report  18  SO,  oii-iii 
Abom,  extinct  a«  a  race,  sod  merged 

into  the  Aassmpsa  Hindu,  251 
Alton-Sbrms,   linhe  of,   fuund  in  the 

districts  of  Lakbimpur,  260-1 
Albimni,  passa^  En,  referring  to  the 

ISakaera,  and  Vikramaditja,  273 
Aibimni    and    Wilfoid,    tioth    alike 
eolleotora  of    faots   and   dates  re- 


of  India,  280-1 

nd  Morocco  Highlands,  at 
r  lanjuagea  spoken  in  this 

diBtrict,  417 
Al     Uasan,    the    Alide,    at    present 

unique  dinar  of,  procured  by  Mr, 

Le  Strange,  544-6 
Amol,  a   mint-city  of  Tery  rare  oc- 

cuxrance,  645 
Amravati  Tope,  question  whether  the 

description  of  the  Chinese  lllgrim 

can  apply  to  it,  101 

according  to  the  Bi-TO-ki, 

not  described  by  Hionen-TWog, 
104 

the  soulptnres  in  the  SanghS- 

ritma  at,  identical  with  those  recently 
found  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  tOB 

racavationa    eondncled    at, 

by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Buiikingham, 
the  Governor  of  Madras,  Seport 
18S0, 1-li 


Andhras,    SataTahanna    or    Andhrn- 

bityne,  as  they  are  TSriously  called, 

famous  for  the  caves  they  excavated, 

295 
Angkmi,  The.  the  most  important  tribe 

of  the  Nhg&,  229 
AosBU,   the   Achicmenian   capital    of, 

proliahlyin  the  plain  of  Mai- Amir,  84 
Antiquary,  the   Indian,   archfologiual 

[japersin,  Report  1880,  li-lv 
Apirah,   perhaps  the  Biblical   Ophir, 

probably  aitiuited  at  Eatif  or  Gerrha, 

2U 
Arabian  namot  of  places  on  the  Persian 

Gulf,  easily  delected  through  their 

Greek  disguise,  221 
Arabic    types,    the    unlltness    of,    to 

convey,  accurately,  Libyan  sounds, 

431 
Arnbistan,  people  of,   distinguish  be- 
tween the  Farsakh-i-'Ajem  and  the 

Finakh-i-'Arab,  the  former  beiug 

twcntr  per  cent,  longer,  310 
Arad,  still  the  name  of  the  village  on 

the    lesacr    Rahreia    Island    railed 

Maharalt,  222 
Archeology,      progress     of,     during 

1979-80,  Report  1880,  xlv-li 
Ardteblr  Bahekbu,  said  to  hsie  built 

the   first    dam  across  the    Shuster 

River,  and  cut  the  Dari&n  Canal,  320 
Armenian  works,  etc.,  notice  of.  Report 

1880,  cv 
Article.    The,    so    important    in   the 

Romance    languages,    unknown    to 

Sanskrit  and  Latin,  347 
Asankhala  samyuttam,  account  of,  652 


Asb-Shamiyeh,  a  mint-dty  for,  ap- 
parently, one  year  only,  B47 

Asiatic  Society,  Royal,  Resolutions  of 
Cooncil  against  tiie  proposed  breaking 
up  of  the  India  Museum  at  South 
XensiBglon,  BBport  1880,  rvii-iviii 

Asiatic  SocietieB,  Proceedings  o£,  Royal 
Asiatic      Society,     Report      1880, 
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^^ Oylon  Branch  K.A..S.. 

li^rfK/rt  18S0.  xxxviii 

-X.  rhina  Branr-h  B.A.S.. 

R^pK/rt  ISSO,  Ixxv 

Straits      Settlements 


Branch  B.A.S..  Report  ISSO,  il 

S'icietC'  Afuitique,  JorniL 


deU,  Report  1880,  xl-xlir 
A^^yrian  tablet*^,  constant  allosion  in« 

to   an    island  called,   in  Aceadiao. 

Xiduk-ki,  and,  in  Assyrian,  Tilvun 

or  Tilmun.  212 
Ajitninomer-R^ival,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 

Redhouse,  212 

Babylon,  prol>ablT  a  double -worship 
at,  of  the  **  liio^  of  the  God»  of 
Heaven  and  of  Earth,"  and  of  the 
*•  I>>nl  of  the  Wwld,"  80 

Babylonian.4  admit  they  obtained  their 
knowle<l^  from  the  islanden  of  the 
Persian  Oolf,  202 

Bailami,  inwription  at,  giving  the 
date  of  *'  500  years  from  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Saka  Kings,*'  i.e.  a.d. 
578-9,  145 

Bahram  Gaur,  vuit  of,  to  India,  and 
marriage  with  an  Indian  princeiis, 
283 

Bahrr.'in.  i/*1andj<  of,  covered  on  all 
fiideM  with  df;brii),  tumuli,  etc.,  191 

tumuli   at,   perhaps 

the  remains  of  Pha^nician  temples, 
194 

or  posi^ibly  the  ceme- 


U^ry  of  Gerrha,  195 
remarkable     monu- 


ments of  the  village  of  Ali,  196-200 

discovery   bv  Capt. 

Durand  of  a  circular  tomb  in,  with 
skull,  etc.,  197 

names  of  places  in  the 


nei;(hb<iUrhood     of,     pre«er\'ed     by 

Yacut,  225 
Barth,    Dr.,    his    researches    full    of 

material,  but  difficult  of  use,  424 
vwabulary   by,   of   con- 
crete things,  far  more  full  than  that 

of  llanoteau,  424 
B<'):lar,  Mr.,  important  excavations  by, 

at  Ali  Musjid,  Report  1880,  xlviii 
Jitrndall,  CenI,   **  The  Megha-Sutra, 

Art.  X.,  286-311 
notice  of  the  MSS. 

ntfemKl  to  by  him,  287 

fiutrji  selivted  bv.    a 


»» 


tv]M;  of  the  latent  form  of  Budilhiht 
literature,  287 


Beni-A^'Uab.  nre  dimr  oi,  prwufwl 

by  Mr.  Le  Strange.  644 
Berosns,    tzaditions    iiitamcd   br.  of 

Oannea.  or  the  '*  Fish-God.'*  202 
Bezwada.  one  of  the  monaftierief  men- 

tioned  br  Hioaen-Thsan^.  shiiated 

on  the  hills  west  of  the  town  of.  99 
it*elf  the  site  of  the  capital 

city  of  Dhanakaeh^a,  ibid 

appeazanee  and    chazacter- 


istics  of.  99-100 

the  monasteriea  at,  are  in 


the    exact    positioa    dcaoibcd    bj 
Hionen-Thiang,  103 

•the  Undanlliiock-cnt  temple. 


near,  103 

the  conditionsof  the  earrings, 

being  imlike  those  of  anj  other  known 
Buddhist  site,  108 

Beswan,  Rajah  of,  notiee  of.  Report 
1880,  xiii 

Bhaja,  near  Earle,  new,  and  rezy  old, 
rock-citt  Vihaia  discovered  at,  Re- 
port 1880,  xlix 

Bhoja  of  Dhar.  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  ekrenth 
century,  277 

Black  stone,  found  by  Capt.  Dnrand, 
the  writing  on,  in'Hientic  Babr- 
lonian,  and  its  "»— "'"y  **Ttte 
Palace  of  Rimugas,  the  senrant  of 
Mercury,  of  the  tribe  of  Ogrr,"  209 

Brand  ret  h,  £.  L.,  "  The  Gannan  com- 
pared with  the  Romance  Isaroammf 
Part  2,"  Art.  XIII.,  336-364 

Brosaelard,  great  dictionarr  of  y^h^l^ 
*'  Fram;-aiB  Berber,'*  pnlAisiied  1844, 
420 

Biihler,  Dr.,  discorerr  by,  of  old 
Kashmir- Sanskrit  MSB.,  written  on 
birch  bark,  169 

Buddhism,  introduced  into  Japan  from 
Corea  about  the  third  oentoir  a.d., 
162 


the 


e  present,  a  degrMled  type 
of  Buddha's  real  teaching,  176 

Buddhist  Monasteries,  of  Sie  1000  or 
more  known,  not  one  of  them  is  a 
structural  building  on  a  rock-cat 
platlorm,  108 

generally  in  se- 
cluded spots  away  from  towns,  etc., 
107 

Buddhist  monk,  Tenso,  n>eech  of  the 
Tufan  chief  to,  and  reply,  607-8 

Buddhist  Tripitaka,  macnifiGent  col- 
lection of,  sent  from  Japan  to  the 
India  Office,  176 

Buddhism,  the  established  religion  of 
Japan  abont  a.d.  600, 162 
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AjaotB.  139 


Ork  by,  01 


rooV-toniplBB   at,    notice 

of.  Report  1^80.  ilv 
Report  by,  "On  the  Arehi- 

tectnra!  uid  Archiuolo^iical  lUnuuDa 

of  (ha  ProTiniM  of  Eachh,"  notice  of, 

Report  1B80,  ilvi-vii 
Biulull.  jDt.  S.  W.  ,  "  Tbo  Early  Hietory 

otTiiiet,fromCliiiW8e  Sources,"  Art. 

XVIII.,  435-641 
psperby.alitoral 

translation  of  tbe  official   historiea  { 

of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  436 
table  by,  of  the 

priccipal  dutcs,  43S-S 

Cd-Uina,  OF  Calneh,  the  nai 

central  part  of  Bahjloo,  HI 
,    Oalcntta  Review,   papeis   in,   Report 

1880,  livii-viii  ' 

Oave-digging,  probably,  cea^.-  .. 

the  f^bion  between  a.d.  S60  and 

A.D.  676,  147 
Cave    iDHcriptionB,  tbe  ongraTcd  and 

painted  letten  of,  not  olwayB  exactly 

of  the  mme  kind,  137 
tbe  evidence  from. 


ommerce,  reasons  why  the  chief  cm- 
jinria  of,  were  in  early  timeD  In  the 
Persian  Gulf,  203-4 
Corea,  papara  and  boots  referring  to, 

Report  1S80,  Imiii 
Cuneiform  inscriptians,  literatore,  etc  , 
Report  1B30.  icT.icix 
Iniumiiirhani,    Major-GenenLl,    Stupa 
of  Bbarhnt,  notice  of.  Report  1880, 

-  discoTery 


i 


143 

I   Ch'ionlnng,    Emperor,    combined  1 

two  previous  accounts   of    ChiDese  | 

Bima-IH,  in  S60  hooka,  437 
I    China,  climatJ.'  of,  not  so  deatructive  t 

HSS.  as  that  of  India,  168 
—    papers,    ensiip,    letleri    and 

hooks   relating   to.     Report    1880,  | 

China-pati,  (tbe  place  where  Kanisbka 
kept  the  Chinese  hostages)  discoveted  I 
by      Uaj  or- General      Cunning;hBr~ 
Report,  1880,  ilii 

China  Review,  papenin,  Report  1880,  I 
ixii-v 

Chinese  Library  R.  A.  S..  not 

the  Catalogue  by  Mr.  Holt,  Report  I 
1880,bixx-lxui 

Chinese  sovereigns    names  of,  have 
geneml  resemblance  to  tbose  givf 
in    tbe  books  on   Tibetan  hialory, 
438  ' 

Chnngtanng,     emperor,    letter    from, 

A.B.  710,  457-8 
Chattia  family,   probably  immimnta 
into  tboAssam  valley  from  tbe  N.E., 


lius  found  io  India,  belong  chieSy 
intruding  foreigners,  who  came  from 
or  through  Bactria,  286 


Cunningham,  MBJor-GcneralandBbau 
Daji,   opinions   of,   relative  Io  tbe 
lata  use  of  tbe   Vikramaditya  era, 
271 
Cunningham,    Major  -  General,     and 
I'lof.  Dowson,  adopt  tbe  Somvat  of 
Vikramaditya  B.C.  66,  261 
Otuhing,  £er.   J.  if.,   "  GramtdBtiCBl 
Sketch  of  the  Eakhyen  Language," 
Art  XVI.,  395-116 
CyruB,    cylinder   of,    found   by    Mr. 
Ruasam's  men  at  Babvlou.  originally 
contained  forty-Sve  lines  of  Cunei- 
form writing,  70 
— —  the  legend  of,  as  found  on  hia 
cylinder,  probably  drawn  up  by  the 
priests  of  Merodacb,  82 

text    of    the   inscription    in 

Roman  characters  with  interlineacy 
tranelation,  f '  "" 


M  of.  8 


■97 


the 


probably    depoai 

about  the  ao-called  tomb  of  Amr^, 
83 

value    of  tbe    inscription   ea 

■ettliag  the  vexed  qncstioo  of  chjo- 
nology,  74 

traoalation  of  tbe  inscription 

on,  71-74 

pFrhaps,  tbe  most  interesting 

Cuneilorm  document  yet  discovered, 
70 

Cyrus  the  Great,  evidently  aitremely 
tolerant,  while  not  giving-  up  hu 
own  worship  of  Auramazda,  82 

D'Alwis,  M.,  view  by,  that  Nirvana 

.cans  annihDation,  668 
Damanl,  G.  S.,  '■  Notes  on  llio 
Locality  and  Popolation  of  the  Tribes 
dwelling  between  tbe  Bruhmaputia 
and  NiDgthi  Rivers,"  Art.  VIII 
228-258 
notice    of,   Report, 


578 


INDEX. 


Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  riew  of,  that 
Nirvana  is  to  be  attained  in  this  life, 
652 

Delaporte,  M.,  the  fint  to  nve  definite 
notions  about  the  Silna  tongue, 
called  the  Morocco  Berber,  425 

Dizful,  the  brid^  at,  a  structure  of 
the  Sassanians  now  much  damaged, 
318 

Dervishes,  the  rites  of,  no  legitimate 
parts  of  Islam,  12 

Lurand,  Capt.y  **  Extracts  from  Report 
on  the  Islands  and  Antiquities  of  Bah- 
rein, with  notes  by  Major- General  Sir 
H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B  ,  F.R  S., 
with  map  and  one  pkte,"  Art.  VII., 
189-227. 

Duveyrier,  II.,  tract  by,  in  1857,  on 
the  words  of  the  Beui  Menasser, 
Mozab,  Zouaves,  etc.,  422 

value  of  the   lists    of 

words  given  by,  as  thn>wing  light 
on  the  relation  of  the  Beni  Menasser 
to  the  other  Libyans,  ibid. 

Edkins,  Dr.,  MS.  procured  by  him, 
containing  a  Chinese  vocabular}'  with 
Sanskrit  equivalents  and  a  trans- 
literation in  Japanese,  with  plate  of 
specimen  page,  IGO 

Egyptology,  essays,  papers,  books,  etc., 
on,  llei)<>rt  1880,  xcix-ciii 

Ethics,  the  fundamental,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  Islam,  really  the  same,  6 

Epigraphy,  general  results  of,  for  1879- 
1.S80,  Report  1880,  cvii-cxi. 

Eras,  differt^nce  between  those  of  Vi- 
kramaditya  and  Ilursha  respectively, 

277 

Erythras,  tomb  of,  that  discovered  by 
Capt.  Durand  on  the  island  of 
Tyrine  or  Ogyris  (larger  one  at 
Balirein),  217 

Euphrat4>8,  Arab  notion  that  an  under- 
ground stream  from,  feeds  the  springs 
in  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  191 

Fa-IIian,  travels  by,  translated  into 
French  in  1836  by  M.  Remusat,  and 
into  English  by  Mr.  lieal  in  1869, 
l.')5 

Faidlierbe,  General,  recent  work  bv, 
(in  the  Zcnaga  or  Libyan  of  idc 
S<?ncgambian  (juarter,  425 

Far.>yikh,  the,  of  S.W.  IVrsia,  a  little 
over  tlireo  statute  mih^s,  319 

Fatalism,  an  unfounded  accusation  cast 
upon  Muslims,  6 

VvvTy  M.  L.,  work  by,  entitled,  **I^ 
Dliainmapada  par  i\  llu,  suivi  du 
Sutru  en  42  articles,"  155,  note  4 


FergttsBm,  Jamet^  F.R. 8.^  note  on  Mr. 
Sewell's  paper,  entitled  *'Xote  on 
Hiouen-Th«uig*8  Dhanakacheka,*' 
105-109 

notes  on  Baba 


R&jendral&la  Mitra*8  paper  **  On 
the  Age  of  the  Cares  of  Ajanta,'* 
139-151 

bis  leading  ob- 


ject always  to  apply  to  Indian 
architecture  the  principles,  accepted 
in  Europe,  of  arciueologicail  science, 
141 

'<OntheSaka, 


Samvat,  and  Gupta  Eras,  a  Supple- 
ment to  his  Paper  on  Indian  Chro- 
nology," Art.  li.,  259-286 

considers  the 


inscriptions,    quoted     by     (General 

Cunmngham,  as  all  dating  from  the 

Saka  era,  a.d.  79,  261 
Forbes,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  8.,  notice  of, 

Report  1880,  vi. 
Frankfurter  y  0. ,  *  'BoddhistXiirana  and 

the   Noble   Eightfold   Path,"  Art. 

XX.,  548-674 
various  M8S.  nsed  by, 

in  the    compilation    of   his  paper, 

648 
Freeman,  H.  Stanhope,  his  work,  in 

1862,  full  of  new  material,  424 
Further  India  and  Malayo- Polynesia, 

papers   in  connexion  with,  iteport 

1880,  Ixix-lxxi 

Guro,  the,  called  in  their  own  tongne 

Maude,  and  the  most  primitire  of 

the  Kach&ris,  notice  of,  234 
German  Oriental    Society,  papers  in 

•*  Zeitschrift,"  Report  1880,  xUt 
German  words  in  Romance,  generally 

retain  their  gender,  but  tEe  nenter 

become  masculine,  336 
Gerrha,   probably    derived    from    the 

Arabic    Jer*a,  meaning,   generally, 

a  sandy  desert,  226 
Gharab,    or    true    Salix   JBahjfhmiem^ 

the  commonest  tree  in  Snsiana,  324 
God,  the  ninety-nine  names  of,  not  in 

acc(»rdancc  with  theQur'anic  designa- 
tion, 1 
but  also  not  a  merely  European 

invention,  2 
some    of    the    later  names  of, 

speculative,  philosophical,  or  mystica], 

in  origin,  3 

and  clearly  capable  of   almost 


indefinite  expansion,  ibid 

—  indeed  not  taken,  even  inleientially, 

from  the  Qar*an,  4 


Gi"l,  Qamesnl',  in  many  cases  onlya  selec- 
titin  auuordiug  to  the  reli^oua  iaacj 

gBneraUy  obosen   in   accordance 

with  tho  Coaptet  or  Rosury  used  b^ 
the  Uuhunmodans  in  thair  dailf 
derotioiis,  6 

I commemoration  of,  enjointd  on 

Imanu  morning  and  eTenine.  10 

prayer  to,   by    indiTiduillB,   on 

if  not  forbidden  by  Muhammed,  6 
I   Oondnphares.  the  name  of  n  Idnv  who 
ruined  in  tt,W.  India  after  tne  fall 
of  the  Greek  dviuuldsE.  but  before 
Kani^tt,  pcobiibly  before  a.d.  50, 

I    Gupta  era,  which  commeoccd  A. 0.319, 

details  of,  281-26a 
I    Qupta  Dynasty,  probably  dcetroyed  by 
I       an  invaaian  uf  the  White  Huna,  282 
f   Gati.  on  the  Cylinder  of  Oynu  t^e 

Great,  the   original    name   of   the 

Kaiduchi  or  Kurds,  7S 


,  Kabail  or  Zouave 
(irammar  oi,  happily  planned  aad 
vi(;nrously  execatm,  42 1 

-  Tunrili    Grammsr 


I 


published  in  1S60,  clear  and  full  of 

Horsha  era,  meunins  of,  2To 
Hiouen-Thsaug,  Life  of,  di^'tated  to 

his  secretary  liiag  after  his  return 

from  India,  IDG 
one  of  the  teachers  of 

Buddhism  to  the  Japanese  iitudeiits, 

163 


rouant    ha 
iiB  fiidia,  w 


_  horses,  156 

Hislariogmphicai  Offieo  (Chinese; 
documentti  of,  Reoeially,  in  3  sectioni 
1.  Imperial  Records ;  2.  Uemoii 
on  Cbronolojiy,  etc. ;  3.  Narratitei 
■'.«.  lires  uf    ptnous 


ctee  for  the  N.  African  lao) 
—  emploTcd 


aplUKes,!; 

WidiHamc 


and  of  G 


IOBn  researches  on  Kabail  brought 
nut  loo  ba-stily  in  1841,  423 
Hoemle,    Prof.,    piefcra    thf 
"  G  audian  Laagua^  "  lo  "  G 


-  but  the  resuttn  nf  his 


~t'i 


Hoemle,  Vtnt,  considers  that  the 
di&erent  forms  of  the  oblique  cases 
in  Gaurian  are  derived  from  the 
Sanskrit  jcenitive  lya,  341 

Hott^^r,  list  of  the  names  of  "  God" 

in  his  "  Bihiiothoctt  Orientnlia,"  2 

!ura,  ovorthrow  of,  at  the  battle  of 


i,  284 


ImSm,  the,  of  the  Moslims,  not  like 
the  priest  of  the  Christians,  9 

Imperial  Oazetteer  and  Statistical  Sur- 
vey of  India,  general  nrogreas  of. 
Report  1880,  In 

India,  commisaoners  sent  to,  by  Ming- 
ti,  the  2Dd  King  of  the  Eastern 
Hon  dyoasty  about  a.d.  62,  154 

eipeditioag  to,  by  Fa-Hian  in 

A.D.  400-415,  and  by  Htouen- 
'rhaang  in  a.d.  62g-e46,  155 

^ —  mm  -  Aryan  languages  of. 
Report  1880,  liviii 

lUTak.  the  God,  occim  on  a  bilingiinl 
fragment  as  the  Ar.cadian  name  for 
Nebo  or  Mercury,  and  aa  worahippeil 
at  Bahrein,  209 

identilicadDn    of,    on    CapL' 

Durand's  stone,  216 

Islam,  the  worship  of,  oot  prayers, 
but  praise,  seriiee,  etc,,  8 

—   entirely   abhors    the    Pagan 

ideas  of  "fate"  or  "dastiiiy,"  re- 
posing on  God's   Proridence  only. 


JambukhodnlLasamyuttam.   account  o 


Japan,  Asiatic  Sucietf  of,  Beport  1880, 

pupers  and  books  rcfeniug  to, 

Geport  1880,  Ixixii-iii 

Jiiubert  Am&l£e,  testimony  to  the  effnrtn 
of  M.  Venture  do  Poradis.  in  pro- 
moting the  study  of  tho  Ht.  Atlus 
languages,  417 

Julien,  St.,  work  by,  published  in 
1861,  "Hftbodo  pour  dechilfrer  et 
tmnscrire  lee  noms  sanskriti,"  153 

his   account  of  Hionen- 

thsan?  still  maintains  the  interest  it 
excited  27  years  ago,  ibid. 

Jnndi-Shapur,  position  and  ruins  of. 


J^MM 


oso 


IXUKX. 


Kakliycn  or  8in<rpho,  the  most  hq- 
ni'Toiis  pipulatiim  from  Upper  Asetam 
acroiM  Northern  Burma  into  Yiman, 
395 

the  n.ime,   of  purely  Burman 

origin,  their  own  name  as  a  people  or 
race  haing  Chingpaw  or  Singpho, 
395 

entfred  As^am    after  a  long 


contact  witli  the  Burman,  396 

still  presssin^i:  onwanls  S.  and  E.  • 

and  displacing  the  Shun  and  Burman,   ■ 
396 

trilKil  divisions  of,  numerou-^, 


with  some  differences  of  dialect,  398 
Dr.  Anderson's  '*  Mandulav  to 


Momien  "  gives  a  faithful  sketch'  of, 
399 

Grammatical  sketch  of,  400-416. 


Kakhyen  and  Burman,  the  same  in 
grammatical  con>truction,  with  scarce 
any  words  in  common,  397 

sentencfrs  in  both,  can  be  trans- 


litenit<d,  word  for  word,  without  dis- 

turi)ing  the  collocation  of  the  words, 

416 
Kanishka,   as  a  great  Buddhist  King 

would    nr)t    adopt    the    era     of    a 

Brahmanii'ul  King  of  Ujjain,  261 
general    opinicm    that    he 

flourisheil    iK'forc  tiio  Saka  era  of 

A.I).  79,  263 

no  apparent  reason  why  he 


should  have  s<;h*ct(Kl  worn-out  Uoman 

coins  to  be  buri<;d  in  his  tope,  264. 
AVrw,  Prof.  II. ^  **  ( )n  the  sepanite  Kdicts 

of  Dhauli  and  Jaugsida,"  Art.  XV., 

379-394 
Dhauli    and    JaugJida 

inscri])ti<mH,    t^'Xts    side     by     side, 

379-383,  385-390 

Dhauli  inscription,  trans- 


lati<m  by,  3S3-4,  390-392 

Khamti  tril)e,  found  l)etwet!n  Dibnigarh 
and  Sadiyu  in  the  Lakhimpur  dis- 
trict, 250* 

Khanik  or  Knrrnh,  the  same  as  the 
Kluilka  of  the  inscripti(ms,  205 

account  of.  in  Ya- 

cut,  206 

Khorrenmbad,  remarkable  circular 
tower  at,  sixty  fj-et  high,  and 
lM*aring  a  Ouilc  Inscription  round 
tliotop,  314 

N,  of  the  town,  a  stone 

pillar  with  an  inscription,  partly  in 
Cufic,  partly  in  Xusliki,  not  *  yet 
deci])hered,  315 

this    district    formerly 


Ehorremabad,  the  preeent  main  road 

from,  goes  along  the  Keahgban  rivcr 

as  far  as  the  Dwabcheh  pus,  316 
King's  reign,  the  usual  date  adopted  in 

the  early  periods  of  Indian  histon*, 

262 
Kirk,  Dr.,  of  Zanzibar,  letter  from,  to 

Mr.  Redhouse,  331-2 
Koch    family,    detailed    account   of, 

235-6 
Kuki,  (New),  in  Kach&r,  N&ga.HilU, 

and  Manip6r,  notice  of,  238-9 
Sub-lamilv,  notice  of,  237 

(f)ld),  in'  North    Kach&r   and 

Manip6r,  sketch  of,  237-8 

Kullaiti  Xerai,  the  cultivated  language 
of,  looked  upon  as  foreign  by  the 
nomade  Uzb^gs,  373 

I^tin  declensions,  traces  of  thtf  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd,  are  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  the  derived  languages,  337 

IjaMrrencc,  Lord,  notice  of,  Beport 
1880,  xiii-xv 

Lt  Strantje^  G.^  "Notes  on  some  In- 
editc-d  Coins  from  a  CoIKh^ou  made 
in  Persia  during  1877-9,"  Art. 
XIX.,  542-647 

Libvan  languages,  distribution  of. 
426-7 

no  dictionary  yet 

existing  which  registers  the  wonls, 
alphabetically,  or  explains  them  in 
a  European  tongue,  427 

peculiarity  of  the 


causative  form  of  tiie  verb,  433 

superior  to  Arabic 


or  Hebrew,  in  their  primitive  forma- 
tion, 432 

have  abundance  of 


calli'd  Siinha,  315 


relatives,  unrestricted  by  Arabic 
rules,  433 

Looc,  the,  "  slaye  or  dependent,*'  three 
small  tribes  in  the  valley  of  Manipur, 
account  of,  241-2 

I^w,  General  Sir  John,  notice  of,  Re- 
port 1880,  xv-ivii 

Luimpo,  a  large  tribe  to  the  N^.  of 
Manipur,  246 

Lushai  or  Dzo,  notice  of,  240 

Mai-Amir,  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of, 
de8er\'o  thorough  investigation,  «4 

Manipuri,  MSS.,  language  of,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  modem 
Kuki,  in  grammar  and  vocabulan', 
231 

people,  nominally  Hindus, 

but  without  any  trace  of  Aryan 
blood,  notice  of,  24(V-l 


INDEX. 
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Manikyala,  Tope  of,  built  by  Eanisbka, 
Roman  Consular  coins  found  in,  264 

Mech,  calling  themselves  Boro,  account 
of,  233 

Megha-Sutra,  Sanskrit  text  and  trans- 
lation of,  290-311 

Meninski,  note  on  the  number  of 
** Names"  given  by  Muhammadans 
to  **  God,"  2 

Mercury,  the  wife  of,  called  in  Baby- 
lonian, Tasmit,  and  on  the  inscrip- 
tions, Lakhamun,  210 

Merodach,  the  leading  God  in  the  in- 
scription of  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  82 

Mikir  sub-family,  calling  themselves 
Arleng,  sketch  of,  236-7 

language,  probably  ought  to  be 

classed  by  itself  as  a  separate  family, 
231 

Milukh  and  Magan,  the  original  names 
of  Ophir  and  Gerrha,  204 

occur  in    Eastern 

as  well  as  in  Northern  Geography, 
212 

Mordtmann,  A.  D.,  notice  of.  Report 
1880,  vii-ix 

Mufti  of  Damascus,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Redhouse,  330-331 

Muhammad,  the  real  teaching  of,  de- 
clares that  God's  Providence  pre- 
ordains, as  His  Omniscience  fore- 
knows, all  events,  6 

Muller,  Frof.  F.  Max,  "  On  Sanskrit 
Texts  discovered  in  Japan,"  Art.  VI. , 
153-188 

the  MS.,  sent 

to,  from  Japan,  first  published  there 
in  1773,  167 

translation  by, 


of    the    Japanese     Sanskrit    text, 
168-173 
the  text  of  MS. 


sent  to,  from  Japan,  differs  much 
from  the  original  teaching  of  Buddha, 
but  represents  the  piesent  Buddhism 
of  Japan,  175 

notes  to  paper 


by,  176-180 


Sanskrit  text 

of  MS.  translated  by,  181-186 

Nabunahid,  the  Nabonidus  of  the 
Greeks  mentioned  as  King  of 
Babylon  on  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  71 

apparently  hostile  to  the 

priestly  class,  as  neglecting  the 
worship  of  Merodach,  '*  the  King  of 
the  Gods,"  72 


N&ga  dialects,  to  be  classed  under  three 

heads, Western,  Central,and  Eastern, 

sub-families,  229 
the  oldest  forms  of,  to 

be  found  in  the   Manip(iri  MSS., 

230 
N&ga    people,  not    less    than    thirty 

different  tribes,  all  speaking  different 

languages,  229 
Western  sub-family,  account  of, 

242-3 

Central,  comprehends  three  chief 


tribes,  the  Lhota,  Sema,  and  Hati- 
gorria  N&ga,  246 

Eastern     sub -family,     to    the 


Singpho  country  on  the  east,   and 
the  Patkoi  hills  on  the  south,  249 

Names,  alphabetical  list  of  the  "  Most 
Comely/'  of  God,  12-69 

Nanjio,  Mr.  Bunyiu,  notices  of  the 
early  Buddhist  History  of  Japan, 
162-3 

Nebo,  in  Assyrian  Mythology,  always 
spoken  of  as  the  inventor  of  Cunei- 
form writing,  219 

Nehavend,  Cufic  tombstone  at,  of  the 
date  A.H.  575,  313 

Neivmany  Prof.  F.  JF.,  "Notes  on  the 
Lib  van  Lanjniaffes  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Robert  N.  Cust,  Esq ,  Hon.  Sec. 
R  A.S.,"  Art.  XVII.,  417-434 

wrote,  in  1835, 

an  outline  of  Kabail  grammar,  419 

printed  in  the 


D.M.G.   a  more    complete    Kabail 
Grammar,  in  1845,  419 

engaged    by 


the  R.A.S.  to  edit  the  Shilha  MSS., 

425 
Newton,   Mr.   Justice,   view  of,    with 

reference  to  the  era  of  56  B.C.,  269 
Niduk-ki,     Milukh    and    Magan,    so 

classified,  that  they  must  represent 

ports  near  to  one  another,  213 
Nin'ana,  meaning  of,  652-3 
Nizir,  Mt.,  the  same  as  the  **  Guti "  in 

the  inscriptions,  now  called  "  Juti," 

78 
Noble  eightfold  path,  general  meaning 

of,  550 
Nouns,  not  verbal,  in  Kabail,  Shilha, 

and  Tuarik,  list  of,  429 
Numerals,   in  Gaurian  and  Romance, 

account  of,  346 
Numismatics,  papers,  books,  etc.,  on, 

published  in  1879-80,  Report  1880, 

cv-cvii 

Oannes,  various  descriptions  of,  from 
the  inscriptions,  202 
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Ogrris,  position  of,  opposite  to  Gerrha, 
died  Dv  the  ret'ora  of  the  Greek 
Androsthenes,  227 

Oppert,  J.,  letter  from,  to  Mr.  Red- 
house,  328 

Oriental  studies,  general  progress  of, 
Aryan  languages,  Report  1880,  Ivi- 
livi 


Palieography,  alwavs  a  help,  and  some- 
times a  guide,  m  determining  the 
age  of  caves,  142 

I'alm  leaves,  the  chief  material  for 
^-riting  in  the  time  of  Uiouen 
Thsang,  159 

Paradis,  M.  Venture  de,  the  first  to 
propose  the  studv  of  the  languages 
of  Mt.  Atlas,  417 

Particles,  generaUy  used  in  Gaurian 
and  Romance  to  represent,  in  their 
present  state,  the  old  relations  of 
cases,  342 

Philistines,  the,  of  the  Bible,  a  Tu- 
ranian race  immediately  cognate 
vv-ith  the  Canaauites  and  Ilittites, 
218 

Persian  genderless  words  receive  genders, 
partially,  in  Gaurian  from  their  ter- 
minations, 336 

Persian  Gulf,  the  original  i>laudLTs  of, 
not  Semites,  203 

'  nearly  iilty  miles  <»t  laml 

creatcfl  in,  by  alluvium,  since  tli*- 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  207, 
note  1 

famous  for  the  worship  oi 


the  Sun  and  of  Mercury-,  209 
—* j)o>sible   progrtrss   of   tlie 

migration  from,  220-221 
I*ersian    race,    possibhf    origin   of,   at 

Assan  or  Auduan,  in   the  plain  of 

Ram-Homiuz,  77 
Polo.  Marco,  dcvot*^  two  chaptiTS  to 

description  of  Ttbet  (Tibt-t),  436 
Portuguese,    exjM'llfd    from     Bahrein 

Islands  in  1022  by  an  KnglLsh  licet 

aiding  Shah  Abbas,  189 
Prakrit,  notice  of,  Report 

1880,  Ixii 
Pronouns  in   Gaurian   and   Romance, 

account  of,  348-3.51 
l*ulakesi,  tlie  name  of,  suggested  by 

Piof.  Xoldekc,  148 


Rabha,  the,  of  Goalpara,  etc.,  notice 

of,  233-4 
Raja  Taraiigini,  passages  in   relating 

to  Vikraniaditva,  272-3 


I 


RajendraMa  Mitf^  C.LE.^  LL.D., 
"  On  the  age  of  the  Ajanta  Cares,'* 
Art  v.,  126-139 

«  Buddha  Gaya,** 


.A 


notice  of,  Report  1880,  xlTii-lriii 

considers     the 


figures  (on  the  Ajanta  paintings) 
in  flowing  dresses  are  Persians; 
those  in  the  **  Drinking  Scenes,*' 
Baetrians ;  and  that  the  scenes 
represent  phases  of  Indian  life  2000 
years  ago,  126 

and    that    the 


passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Ferjnuson 
from  Tabari  only  shows  that  Khnsra 
II.  received  an  Embassy  from  an 
Indian  potentate,  129 

doubtB  the  recoj?- 


nition  of  the  name  of  the  Indian 
IMnce  who  sent  the  embassy,  owin^ 
to  the  absence  of  the  duicriticid 
points,  ibid 

does  not  think 


there  are  as  yet  sufficient  data 
for  fixing  the  ages  of  the  ancient 
Indian  caves,  132 

quotation     by, 


from  * 'Antiquities  of  Orissa,"  vol.  u. 
with  reference  to  the  caves  at  Udava- 
giri,  132-135 

opinion  of,  that 


the  latest  of  the  caves  were  con- 
structed in  the  first  centory  a  d., 
138 

Rak'a,  the  meaning  of,  8 

Jittw/intoHf  Major-Gen.  Sir  H,  C, 
''  Xotes  on  a  newly-discovered  Clay 
Cvlinder  of  C}tus  the  Great,*'  Art. 
II.,  70-97 

Xotes  on  Capt.  Dnrand*s 

Report  upon  the  Islands  of  Bahrein, 
201-227 

the    first   to    clear    up 


satisfactorily  the  water  system  of 
Shushter  aiid  of  the  neighfiourhood, 
320 

opinion  of,  that  there  was 


formerly  a  more  southern  branch  of 
the  Oxus,  passing  near  Uigendj, 
369 

Address  of.  at  the  Anni- 


versary Meeting,  May  24,  1880, 
as  President,  Report  1880,  cxii-cxiy 

Itvdhouse,  /.  W,,  '»0n  'The  Most 
Comely  Names,*  bestowed  on  God  in 
the  Qur'an,"  etc..  Art  I.,  1-69. 

.  * 'Identification  of  the 

'  False  Dawn  *  of  the  Moslima  with 
the  *  Zodiacal  IJght*  of  Enropeans,** 
Art.  XII.,  327-334 


BichardmB,  J.,  pomuiles  Ben  ttasa  to 
put  on  pnpor  a  Qotico  of  the  Ghadaini 
and  Tuarik  ]aoguaf;es,  which  is, 
boireTer,  of  little  value,  131 

Biulcman,  Mr. ,  ritlue  of  tbe  worli  by. 
entitled  "  Attempt  to  Disoriminate 
StylM,"  publibhedmlSlT,  141 

Kimugas,  B  mime  dearly  of  Aciadisn 
etjioology.  209 

Eogers,  E.  T.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 
Kedhoow,  331 

Boman  coins  recently  found  in  Afghan- 
istan, in  08  ^od  condition  as  tho«e 
of  TCnnithliB  foond  with  them,  266 

Somance  kngnagea,  in  the  old  French 
tnd  Proveni^,  have  an  ohlique  fi 

distinct  from  the ----^--  '- 

342 

Biikas,  ecrtainlT  OTerthrnwa  by  Vikni- 
maditya  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  siitb 
c«ntnry  a.d.,  279 

Simanduasamyuttam,  account  of,  66 1 


BamvBt  nnd  Kala,  usual  meaning  of 


270 
date,  obtainable  by  adding  135 

years  to  Saka  dat«,  277 
SanalNiros.  coia  of,  foond  by  Mr.  Le 

Strange,  543 
Budcrit  MSS.  in  Chinese  monasteries, 

Mrrespondenoe  about,  between  Prof. 

H.  H.  Wilson.  Sir  J,  Bowring,  nnd 

Dr.  Edkins,  IS4 
■ e\portal     probably    to 

China,  as  early  as  the  tint  century 


Emperor  Ming-ti,  a.d.  62,  1 


translators  of,  loS-6 


J    China   by    Dr. 

Outilaff  («ae  J.a.A.S.  Vol.   XVI. 

p.  73),  1B7 
■  those   taken    lo    Cbina, 

most  likely  writtfn  on  tlie  bark  of 

the  birch,  or  on  palm-leBTeB,  159 
. in  the  Nepalese  character, 

sent  to  Prof.  F,  Mai  Miiller  from 

Japan,  IQl 
I clear   ci'idcnce   that,   in 

1727,  the  text  of   some  Sntr^  of, 

were    preserved    in   the  temple  of 

HSriuji  at  Tatsnta,  138 


Sariputta,  recital  hi.  of  the  latvs 
preached  by  the  Blessed  One.  561 

Samaire,  B.,  "  A  Treatise  on  Wviehls 
and  Measures,  by  Eliyli,  Arohbishup 
of  Niaibin"  (Supplement),  Art.  IV., 
110-126 

Schiofner,  A.,  Notioi!  of,  Keport  1880, 

foAiflifAiCji., "Historical  and  Archffio- 
logiottl  Notes  on  u  Journey  to  S.W. 
Perala,"  Art.  XI„  312-326 

Bemitic     Literature,     Beport      1880, 

SticiU.  a.,  "Note  on  Hiouen-Thsang's 

Dhonakacheka,"  Art.  III.,  9S-109 
Shodurvia.  a  pated  dam  in  the  Shnshter 

river,  still  visible,  321 
Shah-a-bnd,  the  ruins  at,  aud  to  have 

been  those  of  the  Sbehr-i-Diagonds, 

or  Town  of  Diogenes,  319 
Sheibani     Khan,    MS.    referring   to, 

described  by  M.  Vamb^rv.  not  the 
,     sameosthat  puhlkhedby  K.  fierezin 

in  1S49,  365 
MS.  of,  edited  by  A. 

Vamb&'y,    a    rcgnlar    "Epos       in 

seventy-four  CBntoa,  360 
records  many  corioua 

pictures  ot  the  military  cdsIdids,  etc., 

of  the  warriors  who  come  down  from 

Central  Asia  into  the  Upper  JnxarteB 

Valley,  369 
campaign  of,  against 

Herat,  about  A.-    ■""   "" 


1.^05,  a 
—  the  writer  of  Ihe  MS. 


referred  to,  evidently  a 

the  evente  he  describes,  308 
Sheibani  Namch,  edited  by  E.  Berezin, 

nature  of,  366 
Shuahlcr,  in   the   perpendicular  cliffs 

N.E.  of,  many  cbambera  uod  niches 

and  Guebre  (kkhmshs  still  visible, 

323 
Sidi    Hamet,   invents   a   new  juiui- 

Arabic  type,  418 
SQoditya,  the  son  of  the  great  Vikru- 

mSditya,  278 
Simpson,  W.,  valaable  paper  by,  in  the 

'■  Indian  Ajitiqiuiry,    on  ■' Buddhist 

HcmuinB  in  tho  JclalaW  Vallej," 

Eeport  1880,  lii 

ohomcter  and  dale  of 
tho  Ain 


Si-yu-M  by  Hiouen-Tbsang,  trans- 
lations ol,  by  M.  Julien  and  Mr. 
Beal  respertively,  101-102 

the  original  of,  compiled  from 

Hiouen-Thsang'a  notefl,  bvmen  who 
had  never  been  in  India,  106 
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Smyth,  Prof.  P.,  letter  from,  to  Mr. 

Kedhouse,  329 
Soktc,   Limyang    and   Anal    Namfau 

Kuid,  account  of,  239 
Spindu  or  Poi,  notice  of,  240 
St}'le,    architectural,   the  truest  and, 

therefore,  hest  evidence  for  the  ago 

of  any  building,  141 
SukhaTati-Vyuhu,  list  of  the  Sanskrit 

MSS.  of,  164-5 
Sumir-emi,  possibly  the  Semiramis  of 

the  Greeks,  71,  note 
Suttas,  quoted    by    M.    Frankfiirter, 

taken  from  the  Samyutta  Nikuya, 

648 
Syntax  in  Gaurian  and  Romance,  some 

remarks  on,  361-4 

Tai  family,  rarely  found   among   the 

hill  tribes  of  £.  frontier,  250 
T*ang  dynasty,  two  histories  of,  pre- 

sened,  compiled  by  the  officers   of 

the   State   Historiographical  Office, 

436 
the  old,  compiled  in  110 

books  from  a.d.  713-741,  437 
Tarawih,  the  long  night  service  of  the 

Kamadhan,  meaning  of,  7 
Tibet,  first  heard  of  by  the  Chinese  at 

the  end  of  the  sixth  century  ad., 

436 
during  Ming  Dynasty,  usually 

called  Wussiitsaug,  436 

European    name  of,    derived 


from  Muhammedan  sources,  436 
Tibetan  chronology,  tables  referring  to, 
always    derivable     from     Buddhist 
sources,  438 

dynasty,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  Chinese 'T*ang  dynasty,  said  to 
have  numbered  100,000  warriors, 
435 

Tribes,  hill,  of  E.  frontier  of  BritLsh 
India,  lineage  and  list  of  words, 
252-8 

T'sang  history,  itinerary  from,  638- 
540 

Tsanp*u  of  the  Tufan  first  send  en- 
voys to  the  Emperor  of  China  with 
tribute,  a.d.  634,  443 

account  of  his  summer  resi- 
dence in  the  northern  valley  of  the 
Tsang  river,  521 

Tuarik,  m>ssibly  not  the  true  native 

name,  but  still  one  that  can  be  fairly 

usttl,  4-26-427 
T'ub<Hl,  still  the  Mongolian  name  for 

Tibt^t,  436 
Tufan  (Tibetan),  equivalent  to  T'ubod, 

435 


Tufan,  the  accepted  name  for  the 
country,  Tibet,  during  the  Tang 
dynasty,  435 

tormerly  the  territory  of  the 

Western  Ch'iane,  436 

nations  of,  have   no  written 


characters,  but  use  notched  pieces  of 
wood,  and  knotted  strings  for  core- 
nants,  440 

call  their  ministers  of  state  the 


great  Itm;  and  small  lun,  440 

style  their  soyereign  Tian*pQ, 


440 


mode  of  sacrificing  to  the  Gods 
of  heaven  and  earth,  etc.,  441 

generally  nomadic,  with  few 


walled  cities,  the  capital  being  called 
Zohsieh,  442 

great  extent  of  the  power  of, 


at  the  end  of  the  seventh  centory  ▲.d., 
460 

constantly    defeated   by    the 


Chinese  in  the  early  part  of   the 
eighth  century,  609-610 

and  China,  text  of  the  treaty 


between,  516-8 

officers    of,  assembled    eveiy 


year  for  the  lesser  act  of  fealty,  441 
T*upot'c,  the  form  of  Tufan,  accepted 

by  the  Tatar  Dynasty  a.d.  1065-1100, 

436 
Turanians   from    Tylus    and  Arados, 

on    the    Persian '  Gulf,   may    hare 

founded  places  with  the  same  names 

on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  218 
Turkish  books,  etc.,  notice  oif,  Report 

1880,  civ-cv 

Uzbeg  Epos,  translation  from  difierent 

cantos  of,  370-373 
Turkish   languase  of, 

very  plain  and  unartificial,  ibia. 

MS.  described    by  M. 


Vambery  of,  belongs  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  and  is  dated 
A.D.  lolO,  378 

probably  the  only  one 

in  Europe,  ibid. 

the  author  of,  known  to 


have  been  Prince  Mehemmed  Salih, 
of  Kharezm,  376 

■  employed 
by  Sheibani  in  varioos  confidential 
missions,  377 

B&ber*t 

opinion  of,  naturally  nnfaroarable 
as  that  of  an  enemy,  ibid. 

Vamhiry,  A.,  "  On  the  Uibeg  BpoSy** 
Art.  XIV.,  368-378 
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Verbs,  in  Ganrian  and  Romance,  notice 

of,  361-361 
Verbs  and  Verbals,  in  Kabail,  Shilha 

and  Tuarik,  specimens  of,  430 
Vikramaditya,  no  evidence  of  a  king 

of  this  name  so  early  as  first  century 

B.C.,  268 
but  a  king  so  entitled  was 

reigning  in  a.d.  644,  the  probable 

date  of  the  battle  of  Korur,  274 

era,  theory,  how  adopted, 


and  details,  268-281 

Warka,  number  of  graves  at,  due  to 

the  celebrity    of  the    neighbouring 

shrine  of  Ishtar,  211 
Wharton,     Capt.    W.    J.    L.,    R.N., 

letter  from,  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse, 

333 


Wilson,  Prof.  H.  H.,  idea  of, 
that  some  original  Sanskrit  texts 
might  be  preserved  in  Chinese 
Monasteries,  1^ 

letter  from,  to 

Sir  J.    Bowring,    dated   Feb.    15, 
1854,  154 

Sanskrit 


one 


MS.,  perhaps  the  Kdla-Kakra,  sent 
to  him  from  China,  157 
Wvlie   A.,    Sanskrit  -  Chinese    books 
brought  by  him  from  Japan,  187 

Zend,  Pahlavi  and  Persian,  papers  and 
books  on,  Report  1880,  ciii-civ 

Zodiacal  Light,  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  knowledge  of  this  pheno- 
menon  by  the  people  of  S.W.  Asia, 
333-334 
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